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Century ” (illus.) 
“A Dress of French Brocade” 
(USE SESE оне 
“French Brocade ” (illus.) 
“A Characteristic Costume? (illus.) 
“A Lady of the Crinoline Period ” 
(illus.) 
“A Gentleman of the Period 1780- 


ооо ваз оо ооо восвото 


i800 (USN оо 
“An Eighteenth Century Dandy ” 
(lus: samia asda e И 
“Parting ”; by Guido Rey (illus.) ...... 
Patented in М. 
“Pathfinder’s” Photographic Circle 
B.) 345, 

Pavyer, Miss; “Discussing the Mar- 
ket Se) ооо cece 
Pavne, Harry; The Transit of Wet 
Negatives (Arts). Secde 
Peake, Edward; “Ап Essex Mill" 
PUTA MEE 
Peddie, Andrew ; “The White 
Schooner ” (illus.) ............. esee 


IO 
Penlake, Richard; The Use of 
Domestic Commodities in Photo- 
graph (ATE). аараан аена 
Penman, R. B.; “The Castle on the 
Dunes (lus...) VER trei ovo bea 
Pens and Pencils, * Koh-i-Noor ” 
(L. and C. Hardtmuth) ............. 


Perry, К. J. ; ^ The Departing Guest” 
И terina Gk oe baeo: 
Perspective (TER. аен енын 
Phelps, Claude; “The Stüllness of 
Night” GUUS.) iie eer eio eoe nnn nan 
" Photograms of the Year 1913" (А.5.) 
279, (T.W.) зоо, (I.W.) 355, 
(T.W.) 429, (T.W.) 

Photographers I Have Met:— 
XLV. Hector Murchison 
NEVI. Hush: Себук mne 
XLVII. Douglas English 

Photographic : — 

Convention of the United. Kingdom 
(А.Р.С.) 24, (T. W.) 31, 34, (Г.М.) 


зоо вое о» е о 


55, 58, 66, (А.Р.С.) 72, 
Society Meeting Nights (C) sauteed 
Society of Ireland (A. ыз орел О 
Survey and Record of Surrey (А.5.) 
Survey of Kent (A.S.) sissies 


Photomicrographic Society, The (B.) 
325, (В.) 480, (B.) 

“Picnic, The”; by Arthur Hammond 
GUS ee 
Pictorial Fashion. (T. W.) ................ 
Pictorial Mount, The (T.W.) 
Pictorial Work among Mountains, 
Some Impressions of a Naturalist 


Concerning; by Ralph — Chislett 
И РРР teen ens phu e cetera s 
Picture Copying by Flashlight; by W. 
Thomas Cart.) әкерен иан EO Rs 


(See also “Copving.”) 
Picture- making. During the Holidays, 
Some Thoughts on (art.) 


Picture Palace as а Power, The 
Е ре. 
“Pierrot”; by Cavendish Morton 
ТОС оо seed te Pe EE EE OA 
Pinholes, A Note on; by C. II. L 
Emanuel оныншы ek 
Pinkney, W. F. T.; "Costume 
Study ™ HOS) десна ЕС 
Pitt, Miss Frances; The Photography 
of Small Animals (art.) ............... 
Plate: — 
Duster, A IIome-made (H.M.) ...... 
“Record” (Marion) ... (T.W.) 473. 
Speeds: (Вос 


Plate-changing when Away from Home 
(H.M.) 
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Plate-marking and  Print-finishing 
О ОКОЛО TTE 
Plates, Economy in; by W. Nor- 
wood Cart) copa ted Cer cr eR QUE E id 
Plates, The Price of ......... (B.) 441, 
Platinotvpe Tip, О 
“Plavmates”; by W. C. Squires 
IY E na OEE AS 
Plea and a Suggestion, A (art.) ...... 
“Plomarch—a Decorative Panel”; by 
Robert Demachy (illus.) ............ 
Points of View in Outdoor Work 
UN CN a ————— 
Polak, R. ; “The Letter" (illus.) ...... 
* Polperro ^ ; by W. Thomas (illus.) 


Pont-Aven; by W. 
Ponting, Clarence ; 
Background (art.) 
Р.О.Р.:— 
Combined Toning and Fixing Solu- 
tion for; by P. Fredk. Visick 
rr ео UR 
Into Gaslight Paper, How to Con- 
vert Ordinary; by M. Haworth 
{ля Mc КСЛ ОУ Л 


Thomas (art.) ... 
Blocking Out a 
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P.O.P. (continued) : — 
Purple Tones on (I.R.) 95, (I.R.) 
Self-tomng- (I.R.). iine 
Топ Ш.К): sonorae ro RES 
With ‘Gold and Platinum, Toning ; 
by A. J. Jarman (art.) ............... 
“Port in Sight”; by W. H. Edgar 
ое 
“Port of Goncarneau "^; by Robert 
Demachy (us) еее 
“Porta di Popolo, Rome”; by C 
Puyo (us. p жузуне cie etse od os 
Porterfield, W.; “Niagara” (illus.) ... 
“Portrait”; by II. Mortimer-Lamb 
BI UO RU 
“Portrait, А”; by Miss В. King- 
LUCAS, NGS: оао 
“Portrait, A"; by Е. Miller (illus.) 


Portrait Lighting under Trees; by A. 
М. H. Weston (art.) ............... 

“Portrait of a Lady”; by Dr. J. L. 
Heinke illus.) 

* Portrait of J. W. 
Mus.Doc." ; 


J. Hathaway, Esq., 
by Hugh Cecil 
ШОО ЕУ УКО ООО 
Portraits Against the Light, Photo- 
graphing. (UR) eoe toco bre 
Portraiture (I.R.) 
Portraiture : — 
Hand-Cametra (art) eei 
Outdoor; by J. II. Burke (art.) ... 
Popular (T.W.) 
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Progress in (IEW) edese 
Some Points cn (art.) не 
With Magnesium Ribbon; by H. H. 
Brook qur) nihnniesRnse es 
Postcard Case, A Novel Light-tight 
EMT КЕН К ИРЕ 
Potass. Carbonate (I.R.) ................ 
Preparations in. Packets, Photo- 
Е sos sass 
Press Pictures, Permanent (T.W.) .... 
Printing on Canvas (I.R.) ............... 
Printing the First Negative (N.N.B.) 
Prints for Reproduction (ат) ......... 


Prints in Varied 
ment ; 


Tones bv Develop- 
bv René Salmon (art.) ... 


Professional, From Amateur to (art.) 
Prout, Miss Winifred II.; “Honesty ” 
(Ши) dass аныны SR 
Pugh, Staniland; Receptacles for 
Storing Mounted Photographs 
(AFL, SSeS EY 
Push-pins and Picture Hangers (L. and 
C. Hardtmuth) 5:3. es 
Puvo, C.:— 
"L'Ombre s’Allonge ” (illus.) ......... 
“Sur la Falaise” (illus.) ............... 


“Porta di Popolo, Rome" (illus.) ... 


R 

“Rag-time ”; 
(1llus.) 
Rapid Drying of Negatives, The; by 


by W. M. Miller 
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A. and L. Lumicre and A. Seye- 
WELZ. о 
Ralli, T. D. ; “The Bathers ” (illus.)... 
Read, Frank Н.; “А Landscape ” 
(Mersey. source xu as E eut esteri dodi e 
Red in Landscapes, The (T.W.) ....... 


Red Tones on Gaslight 
“Red-backed Meadow 


Papers (1.R.) 
Mouse”; by 


Douglas English. (illus.) ............. 
Redmond, H. B.; "Domestic Por- 
tur^ DUIS. эзуу. ee cde 
Reducing Contrast in Negatives by 


Blue Toning; by David Ireland 
(Ate) Sette ses ОЛО oan E TUNES 
Reeve, E. A. and G. R 
for the Seaside (art.) 
“Reflections; ” by J. J. 
ruthers (illus.) 
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215 


143 
177 
269 


243 
$20 


57! 
453 


188 
586 


281 
206 


248 


Regulation View, The (T.W.) .......... 
“Repairs”; by J. Herbert Saunders 

(UST) CERRAR 
Reproduction, Prints for (L.R.) ......... 
Restoring Old Photographs (І.К.) 
Reticulation (I. R.) 47, (I.R.) 
Retouching (I. R.) 348, (I.R.) 
Retouching Desk, A (H.M.) 
Reversal of Image (Т.К.) ................. 


REVIEWS OF APPARATUS, ETC.:-- 
Camera : 
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“Gleaner” No. 2 (A-kla Со.) ...... 
" Minex,? Folding (Adams) ......... 
“Perspect”  Focal-plane Reflex 

(УУ БОП). саласа абасы orion 
“Soho” Reflex, New | Model 

[ОЛ 
“Faro” Tenax, Postcard (Goerz).. 
“Tenax” Roll-film (Goerz) ......... 


Watch-pocket “Carbine " (Butcher) 
Carbon Enlargements from Ama- 


teurs’ Negatives (Autotype) ......... 
Christmas Mounts and Greeting 
Cartels: TE 
Christmas Novelties (Griffin's) ....... 
Christmas Postcards iuuenes 
Cinematograph Camera, “Ensign ` E 
Davlight - loading (Houghtons) 
UT AN). петь по uui аан 
Cinematograph Exposure Meter 
(AN ATKINS) еее 
Dark - room Heater, “Omega” 


(Omega Odourless Gas Stove Co.) 


Enlargers, Butcher's .................... 
Enlargers, Thornton-Pickard ......... 
Film-pack, “Tenax” (Goerz) ......... 
Hypo Eliminator,  “Snowheart ” 
(Houghtons) — ....... eere 
Lamp, “Luna” Spint - vapour 
(Iuglies) xoci me аа 
Lens, “Dodo” Telephoto ............- 
Mounts, *Lilvwhite" .......... eee 
* Pactums" (Johnson) ............... eee 
Paper, СеПобх “Fabrique” Self- 
toning (Neddermever) | ............... 
Pens and Pencils, “Koh-i-noor” 
(L. and C. Hardtmuth) ............ 
Plate “Record” (Marion) (T.W.) 
473, 

Push-pins and Picture Hangers (Т.. 
and C. Hardtmuth) .................. 


Slide, * Dav- Load " Film (Akla Co.) 
x Substmlené:^ Non - Inflammable 


(Vangüard Co.) eec eere Z 
Washer- Connector, | Anti - Climatic 
(Altrincham Rubber Co.) ........... 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS:— 
Alpine Photographer, A Guide for 


{йе ео E 
“Art of Retouching,” Johnson’s ..... 
“Burnet’s Art Essays” иене» 
“Мае” Annual" сене 
Homeland Handy Guides (B.) ....... 
ееп OF Marl och ese 
“On the Borders of Three Counties ” 

СВ ND ERR 
* Penrose's Pictorial Annual? (B.) 

R 


“ Photograms of the Year 1913” . 
< Photographic Scraps 7 (В.) 45, (B.) 


165, (В.) 255, 371, (B.) 463, (В. 

* Photo-Miniature? (В.) 255, (DB. 
275, (В. 

“Proceedings of the Optical Con- 
УПО „шункыр CRETAE C Rent 
“Sinclair Sign.Post" (В) ............. 
“Stand Development" .................. 
Wellcome Exposure Record and 
Diary (Т.М. еее 
ENa Tale aeons hot rasa тинен 
Revolving Back, A (H.M.) ............... 
Rev, Guido; “Parting ” (illus.) ......... 


Richard C A Figure < NIE ШИ РАСЕ 
1С Soave diay Figure А ies EO LA Society (A.S.) "Study of a Peacock?; by Viscount 
icr acq o Club (AS) ое. 482 118, (A.S.) 375, (А.5.) 3975 (А.5.) Maitland (illus.) .... а. 241 
Ritchie, A. ; Some Hints on Filtering ’ Sheffner, Ele: ; Bird Ph 7, (А.5.) 560  "Subsiralene," Non-Inflammable (Van- 
Solutions eT е кеу T atthe С Seats и otography . guard Co.) + иене 525 
EE AR T N 5 24 PE ber e ч jue 185 Sulphide Toner for Bromide Prints, А 
Roberts, A. G.; А Daylight Enlarger Keighley (illus.) s | d 297 c А о by W. 
4 Position Finder? lat.) sec - : E. 2 aea а Poe auc Ty art. ЕЕН 358 
Rodley and District an ee So- oe iube Do ar wae ue? by 235 Р сава в. m Ry Deli Gl (illus.) 2 
A ее Rob оо elf (illus.) .... 285 
Rotherham Photographic Society (C.) 0 huis See LR) о на 2 in m Association 
—— tapas олш, 142 Shutter n | 2c M i Sunderland болс 347 
, E А . . АТ. : : 
Mainwaring (ilus.) ................... 295 Sidcup Camera Cie AS | i SN 325 s (А.5.) 487, (А.5.) 533 
Roval Photographic Society : — Silk for Painting, Pre wag (LR >) 397 Sunset Effect, Securing (Т.К. ......... 215 
Áffiliation. e. under * A." Silver Emulsion, Selen E mu ЕЕ au e uc т. „жо 
Fellowship (B.) а... 69 (T. W.) Selective Action of | Brown (Шиз.) неее 13$ 
Lectures (T.W.) 175, (T.W.) 287, Silver SIS Removing (LR.) . pete Be шш fart) c м 
Т. W. 8 : B. S SQ У | Ard АД {атр ........... n men EX 
n. Be eee. T. n te m na Ee ud b 404 n la Falaise " : by C. Puyo (illus.) е 
(A.P.C.) 470, (T.W.) 473, (А. г С.) Walter Mackenzie and Fenwick n p BOM: d hotographer' й Point 
492, (T. W.) 496, ATC] 516, Cutten (illus) cose 20. 9 View; by Mary С. Fair (art.)... 113 
(T.W.) s суо, 574 (T-W.) 593 “ Sister o^ Mine bv Mre (Gu А 317 Swansea, Camera. Club: for дельные 139 
“Runswick ys By M jackson 5‹ Boston alles ee VR M" Sweden, A Pictorial Worker in (B.) ... 581 
AUSS cece a OCB OR о + Switzerland, A Winter Holiday in; by 
Е. 4 Size $t d "6: M ` e 119 С: irine Cadby (art. ) NI MR TAI 505 
УЫ еі е, е (T.W.) m 266 (See also “Winter Sports.”) 
S а Ps ; bv Harold Cazneaux 
| (ШЧ Ж аа a рК toes ырыл жаз 8 
Safe Light; А (T.W.) ici ier ees Ы jl. 3 d Los í 
St. Helens Camera Club (А.5.) ......... ee и. м. 3 Tank Development е Lant Slid 
s | ens | | US.) анне 137 £ ы Jantern odes 
St. Sy A Camera Club gg Slide, * Day-Load ” Film (Akla Co.)... A E 289 
Sis Е 1 Smith, Miss Kate; “Earth’s Bounty ” Taylor, Alfred; “Heron on Nest at 
g y (A. lu TIN E о изи oat 135... Tree-top” (И 8.) „не 591 
Salmon, René; Prints in Varied Tones ‚г Ри от а anada Balsam (I.R.) . 398 Taylor, David L.; “The Auld Hoose ” 
by Developmen es | : m d auk ; by Robert Molan j A — ——— — —— — 208 
но бше T ete MM EE 13 'echnique, Some Reflections on (art) 5 
Salon Evene ТУУ) s m 235; pone Nachmittag "^; by Albert Telephoto Lens, Child  Portraiture d 
(T. W. Y (T.W.) 288, (B. 277) " ed (illus. ) ЕЕ 427  . with a; by W. Thomas (art.) ... 483 
В) 42 it. Ww Я a 303; te Portraiture (T.W. ЕЕ 287 Telephoto Lens, Notes on the New 
(B.) ү (АР. С. an. Н K e p Glasgow Camera Club (A.S.)... 419 Sedo." Tarte" оа ий onere oa 583 
5, V 352, 37 Av o South London Photographic Sociey | Telephotography Simplified (lec.) 
————— BÀ 383, ( | 424 (В.) 45, (A.S.) 142, (A.S.) 235, gum qe cm 569 
i | qM еее 338 —— | | | A.S.) 279 Tennyson Land, A Trip in (art.) ...... 133 
aunders, J. Her еп: South Shields Photographic Society l'est а Camera, How to (N.N.B.) ...... 145 
ins ше Sail” (illus.) ......... 5 . (AS) .. СЕЕ 247 Textile Designing by Photography ; | 
NE epairs:” (Ilus: Aces 83 Southampton Camera Club (A.S.) .... 375 by W. К. Whitham (art.] ............ 337 
zu ыр a AR Enea 444 Southend Photographic Society (A.S.) 511 Thatch, The Threatened (T.W.) ...... 473 
ae д е ispenser s (H.? ‚М. s] duces, 234 South port Photographic Society ....... 509 Thom: as, Owen W. F.:— 
E er, m L'Apaché (illus)... 254 Special Subjects, and How to Treat *'The Waterfall? (illus.) ............... 232 
cn ant » 'enisch ; Mother and & Them N.N B.) esso ed e 193 “An Anxious Moment ” (illus.) ...... 261 
` E (1 us.) eens 332 Numbers К ..................... 119 Thomas, W.:— 
hon Basil; <Acid-proof Varnish е Prints а ева mn 608 Pont-Aven. Girt): iore a 89 
p ue m betes E 575 p W. C.; “Playmates” (illus) — 77 PNE СИИИ 307 
gn g, зе 3 y 5 = onstable’s Countrv (art.) ИТГ 
еа S ew F.R.P.S. (illus.) 251 CU (I.R.) ....... адн 304 Child Portraiture with a Telephoto Ui 
LR A us XLI LEY 2 243 EE | у ш (DR) uos 47 E s mice 483 
.S.) 7o, (A.S.) Mercury (L.R.) |... 398 Picture Copying bv Flashlight (art.) 57 
65, (A.S 8 Metol-Quinol (I.R mA 909 
бегене Proceres Wee 465, (A.S.) 487 О Е | RS ea pe da 47 Thornton, Chas. G.; “A Builder of 
Eq го Pr s dex S RAMUS 574 n “пате ed Bath (І. К.) ............ 512 Castles” (Шиз.) „еее 83 
x 7 cup Боз iu by A Stale Sulphite П.К.) M РИКИ ЗУ 512 ^ Thunderstorm, The"; by Bertram 
Seaside. The Hand я е 3 Stening, Jas. 5.:— , C. Wickison (illus.) .......... eese 481 
art.) t ‹ е : Born to Ew st mo T 173 Time UE by H. T. Munk- 
. oe eeesstsoseosocooevectostntostos Stereoscope, Magazine » (H.M.) ro: 582 | man, M.Sc. (art.) A cahoots Gok waco EE Sz 
о n 2 ee e 137 Stereoscopic oo m qum 167 Titling Postcards, A Method of; Бу P 
(illus. rs y . А. К. Bennett А и (I.R.) ee es 258 n T Ы Visick (ап) ............ 56 
Self > i Боо на: өө 11 ife iotograp Iv, A New Idea in; ; thng rints (I.R.) Em $6 
е tee з Early Morning, я | by F. С. Lambert, F.R.P.S. (art.) 291 "To Absent Friends”; by J. B. B : 
Self portraiture, by A. W. HL. Weston 595 S: ‘illness of Night, The К by Claude | Wellington (illus.) ....................- 539 
OE ыда о eas . "i . TF. Weston de - Parts DRE sta uto vd a eee eu 217 id c Camera in the (lec.) S: 
Sensitising, Quick (LR. oe Stolen Cameras атт, (B.) etse 255 РУ КОСИ 354 
Sensitising Se (LR) ) M MAR 71 жы (1.К.) 191, (LR) .................. 420 Tones and Stains, The Combined 
а о or for Sa, (1.К.)......... 143 Use of; by Robert H. Goodsall 
Sn Bromide: Paverss by. Herbert torage Box for Sensitive Paper, А (art.) essen 315 
Felton (art.) ..... y : " (H.M.| а 395 Tones Obtained by Heat (T.W.) ...... 128 
ML ANE — 2 2 $00 Storing Mounted Photographs, Recep- Toning : — 
illus. Des Assvrian Gir | E for; by Stamland Pugh Local (LR) Asis tases emis Meadors 304 
Shadow à S ep o qu 4 б (ar J Eanes 316 Of Photographic Prints by Sul. 
ecd Pr Ате Camera Pictures " e co Papers, А Box for phuration, On the; by A. and L. 
Shaw. Charl 2 СИРАК (H.M) ....... нне 164 Lumicre and Seyewetz HY ross 
Cam ку Жолу stripping. Bath, Formula for (I.R.) ... 466 Process, The Colloid ; E Charles ME 
Ста (arts) Loose iode eer 47 Stn о Fil T om 
Sheffield d Pat sses 7 ә pping ilms Off Plates (1.К.)...... 562 Macnamara (art.) ............. eere 
an Hallamshire Photo. Stuart, A. M.; *Hov » S44 
Braphic Society ЧА ое. " D A. overing Gannet Torbay Camera Society (A.S.) ......... 533 
— 3 üllus.) |... 602 Toronto Camera Club A.S.) ............ 533 
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Tourist : — 
Caudebec-en-Caux ....................... 
Lincolnshire (Tennyson Land) 
Обе Малынын seo ыы 
Ponto Ven аараан re DRE 
"Towards Evening "; 
Menochio (illus.) ...................... 
Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture (T.W.) 
385; 


тогого о 


Transferring Designs (І. К.) 
Transit of Wet Negatives, The; 
Harry Payne (art.) 
Tripod on the Cycle, Carrying the 
(H.M.) 
Tripod Screw, Making Sure of the 
(H.M.) 
“Tulips”; by Hugh Cecil (illus.) 
Turner, George; Diamidophenol (art.) 
Two Negatives on One Plate (H.M.) 
Two Pictures and a Moral; by Francis 
Collas (art.) 
Types of Photographers : — 
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I. The man who uses an Ensignette 
2. The man who uses a “15 by 12” 
3. The Beach Pro, удел неко 
4. Trotters in Season .................. 
5. Knew it all “before you were 
born, my boy” ................ 

6. The Lady Amateur .................. 
5. The Hon. SEC ceret res 
8. The Rich Amateur .................. 
9. The Press Photographer .......... 
10. The Poor but Enthusiastic 
АВТ: эша c px 

U 
Ultra-Violet Rays, The (T.W.) ......... 


"Un Coin de Senlis”; by R. Michau 
(illus.) 
United States, Lower Duties on Im- 
ported Photographic Material in 
United Stereoscopic Society 
Uranium Intensification (I. R.) 
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Varnish, Matt (Т.В.) 
Varnish the Negative, Why? (T.W.) ... 
Victorian Photographic Affiliation 
бел ШОЛУ УЛУКТОО ИР 
Vienetting Dodge, A Simple (H.M.) 


405 


01 
68 
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(A.S.) 94, (A.S.) 375 
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ciety (A.S.) 279, (A.S.) 585, (A.S.) боо 
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(A.S.) 443, (A.S.) 585 
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Woodhouse (llus.) ................... 578 
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SUMMER. 


BY 
ELWIN NEAME, 


URING these summer days 
the camera is very much in 
evidence on all sides. July, 


according to the almanacs, 
should be a period of sunshine, and the photographer 
who essays snapshot work only has now the fullest 
opportunity for securing the most successful results. 
Outdoor photography in July is essentially holiday 
photography. Pictures taken during holidays, in a ful- 
ness of leisure rarely possible at any other time to the 
busy man, fre- 

quently exhibit ; 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN JULY. 


HOLIDAYS, HAND CAMERAS, AND HAPPINESS. 
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articles and most of the illustrations deal with subjects 
which are of an out-of-door character. These will, we 
hope, offer suggestions for further work on the same 
lines. It will be clear, however, that practically all out- 
door summer-holiday photography is hand-camera work, 
and for the various types of hand cameras at present 
available our readers cannot do better than consult the 
advertisement pages of this issue, wherein will be found 
particulars of all the best-known makes on the market. 
It must not be inferred from this that the day of the 
stand camera 

8 is over, but 


ra ove с Г 2 aw X v5 THE sportsman who looks at one thing pond s 
odes: ыш Yj 42 mapu and shoots at another is not so likely to camera, the 
output. prim: 7 7 7 7 Y bring down his quarry as he who sees only reflex, and 
cipally because a 4 7 07 Ya JA Д the object of his chase. See your picture the folding 
wealth of new intently, and leave out, as far as possible, hand and 


material is taken 
advantage of, 
material that is 


those things which do not claim attention. 
If the sky attracts you for one reason, the 
distant hills for another reason, the fore- 


stand camera 
are now in 
the zenith of 


fresh to an eye ground figures for yet another reason, and their popu- 
and mind free P you aim at all three on one plate, failure larity, there 
from the worries NOU — is certain. You may by skill get a sound a still pic- 
e саклау „u x. technical negative, but it will not yield a strong а 


No matter picture. 


how diverse may 
be the methods | 
of spending the } _ 
annual holiday— سجر‎ 
whether it be at 
home or abroad, 
at the seaside or in the country, or even amid the 
thronged thoroughfares of a busy city—there is no doubt 
that the greatest amount of pleasure and renewed vigour 
of body and mind will be derived from these days of rest 
from the ordinary occupations of life if a hand camera 
is taken along. The knowledge that he has in his pos- 
session the means of recording scenes of natural beauty 
will urge the photographer into the open air to seek 
for new subjects; while he who, whether from choice or 
necessity, spends his vacation in the city will be tempted 
to explore unfrequented and little-known byways, thus 
encountering many unlooked-for items of interest. 

In the present issue of THE A. P. many subjects for 
the holiday photographer are suggested, and the 


Strength comes from unity of impression, 

unity of aim, and, finally, unity of execution. 
well done is better than half a dozen nearly well done. 
The holiday-making photographer should bear this in mind. 
He will save plates, and bring home more pictures. 


of which may 
even be holi- 
day subjects, 
which can 
only be dealt 
with satis- 
E factorily by 
the stand 
camera. Cottage interiors, for instance, portraits 
under trees, architectural detail, interiors with figures, 
woodland photography—all demand exposures other 
than what may be described as snapshots, and in every 
case will need some form of rigid sup- 
port for the camera. As a contributor 
to the present issue points out, all 
cameras can be used as hand cameras, 
and the converse is equally true—all 
hand cameras can be used as stand 
cameras. The addition of a light 
tripod, therefore, to one's photo- 
graphic kit is to be recommended. 
For the benefit of new readers, we 


a 


One thing 
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may mention that, owing to lack of space in this special 
issue, several of the regular features of the paper have 
had to be omitted. These include “ Among the Socie- 
ties," "Cinema Notes," reviews of new materials, 
letters, etc., all of which will appear as usual next week. 

In regard to THE A. P. competitions, information con- 
cerning the Weekly Competition for advanced workers 
and beginners appears on page 8 of the Supplement. 
The 1913 Colonial Competition, which closed recently, 
has brought in a very large entry this year from our 
readers in the Colonies. The task of judging the great 
number of pictures submitted is now being proceeded 
with, and we hope to publish the list of awards in our 
next issue. As already announced, the prize-winning 
pictures and a selection of the other entries will be 
exhibited in THE A. P. Little Gallery in August, and 
will provide a very interesting show. 

At the present time the exhibition of oil-transfer prints 
by M. Demachy, of Paris, at the Little Gallery (52, Long 
Acre, W.C.), is attracting a great deal of attention, and 
those who have not yet visited it should endeavour to 
make an opportunity of doing so. The closing date is 
July roth. 


July 7, 1915. 


THE А. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition for 1913 
is announced in this issue, full particulars and conditions 
of entry appearing on page то of the Supplement. We 
make the announcement thus early in order that readers 
abroad may have an opportunity of competing, and it 
should be noted that those living outside the United 
Kingdom may send in slides without entry forms, though 
full details should be given and the other conditions com- 
plied with. We hope all who are interested in lantern 
slide work will make a note of the closing date (October 
23rd), and send along specimens of their best work in 
due course. 

We would also remind readers of the special competi- 
tion announced in THE A. P. for June gth. The object 
of this competition is to encourage the search for new 
subjects, such as those suggested in the article on 
“Photography in the Garden” (see June oth), wherein 
were illustrated stages in the growth of a rose. Cash 
prizes of two guineas, one guinea, and two of half a 
guinea are offered for the four most original or unlooked- 
for sets of photographs of any natural growth, manu- 
facture, or formation of any material. Readers should 
bear this competition in mind. 


— — — efie — — — — 
“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop Ё/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required 


SuBjEcT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. aen id а Бар id 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/40 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/120 вес. | 1/180 sec. | 1/200 вес. 
Өс; landscapes with no very Һеау 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/25 э 1/40 , 1/75 э 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, A 3 Pia? est di c Nye uum 1/18 » 1/80 » 1/50 " 1/70 1 1/90 » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted ‘street scenes ... 1/10 ,, 1/15 м 1/80 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 » 1/12 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/410 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings... ... ... | 1/2 Т 1/8 » 1/6 » 1/8 " 1/10 ,, 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur. 

roundings, big window, and white 

reflector Gate Wee See; Gack le а 8 seos. | 2 seos. | 1 “3 8/4 РР 1/2 5 


As a further puide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Red Seal. 


РА uper-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
" Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, 

Rapid. 
EASTMAN, S 
Epwarps Comet. 
ILrorp, Monarch. 


» Panchromatic. 


" — Zenith. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

5 Orthochrome S.S. 
LeTo, ua Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 

B ‘Violet Label. 
Marion, Supreme. 

pe 


» p к 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
м ladiator. 2 
Pacxt, Swift and Ex. Special. 
»» Panchromatic 
Paracon, Ultra Rapid, 


Extra Special 
cial Ultra Rapid. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
м Press. 
WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


Да rtho. 
CapzTT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ji Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
i Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
а Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GRIFFINS’ Gramme, 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
IMPR Special Rapid, , 
MPERIAL, i i 
Lero, Phenix. di 
LUMIKRE, Blue Label. 


MARION, Instantaneous. 


” yara. . 
PARAGON, Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


y. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 

O and Pinachrome 
thed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

Capgrt, Royal Standard Rapid 
dá Professional. 

Стиком, Roll Film. 
» Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 


4 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
T Matte-Ground. 

ENsiGN, Film. 

ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


» » гіпо. _ 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. 
^" overeign. 


vi N.F. 
Kopax, N.C. Film. 
s Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, тне, А, В, апі С. 
ilm. 


9? 
MawsoN, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Paracon, Ortho, 

i Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, Iso Roll Film 
VIDEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» Chromo-lsolar 


BARNET, Medium. 

is Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 
dsca 


Lan | 
PAGET, XXX. P 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

5 Iso, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer. XX. 

PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


The original, a gaslight print (6 x 3)), was awardea a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 


HE HAND CAMERA AT THE SEASIDE. 


eG Some Hints for the Holidays." d+ 
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secure fine pictures of the beach and seaside subjects 
generally as the owner of the finest outfit in the world. 

In all seaside work the apparatus is really the least im- 
portant factor, provided, of course, the camera does not 


I HAVE no doubt that nine out of 
every ten of my readers possess a 
hand camera in some form or 
another. As a matter of'fact—as I 


= | 


d 

pages of THE A. P.—every 
camera is a hand camera, or 
can be used as such. Even the 
lordly 12 by 10, if the worker is 
strong and energetic, can be 
Just as readily used as a hand 
camera as the smallest of the 
“tinyette” tribe of  ticket- 
pocket cameras which at pre- 
sent have the popular vote. 

Mr. Alfred West, when 
securing some of his well- 
known yacht photographs, 
generally employed a direct- 
vision 12 by 10 camera, used in 
the hand. His pictures were 
ample testimony to the excel- 
lent results possible with 
apparatus of this type, but this 
need not discourage the owner 
of the small and cheap pocket 
camera who yearns for yachts. 
In seaside Shocopraphy, more 


than in most subjects, the individual counts more than the 
The owner of the small and cheap camera is 
therefore—assuming he is provided with the average amount 
of “gumption” and an eye for effect—just as likely to 


apparatus. 


НАРРҮ Moments. 


have previously pointed out in the 


By G. R. Reeve. 
year by over-exposure than by all the 


other ills to 


_ which hand-camera 
workers are heir put together. 
result is a crop of flat, thin, апа 


let light in anywhere else than through the lens shutter. 


It is this matter of light that 
puts an otherwise unworthy 
instrument on the same plane 
as its more expensive brother. 
When it is considered that on 
a sunny summer’s day at the 
seaside fully exposed snapshots 
can be easily taken with the 
lens working at a very small 
aperture, such as F/22, my 
meaning will be clear. At this 
aperture even the commonest 
single lens cannot fail to givea 
good sharp 
negative. 
More 
plates and 
films are 
spoilt dur- 
ing the 
holidays at 
the sea- 
side every 


The 
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almost unprintable negatives. Bear these points in mind, 
therefore: Do not use too large a stop for sunny seaside 
subjects. Do not use too rapid a plate. Do not use too slow 
a shutter. 

Now as to seaside subjects. While emphatically against 


Р a. "v ; е4 a Pe) 
WORK ок PLAY. By Gerald Haley. 
Awarded a Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 


anything in the nature of stalking bathers or paddlers not 
known to the photographer, an exception can be made in the 
case of children. To secure the most natural and pleasing 
pictures the little ones must be snapped unawares. 

Experience shows that avoiding the notice of people in 
the vicinity of the photographer is not so much a matter of 
concealing or disguising the camera as it is a matter of 
quiet, tactful behaviour on the part of the worker. Nowadays 
everyone is familiar with the-appearance of the hand camera, 
so that it is not the slightest use trying to pass off a Kodak 
for a telescope or a luncheon-basket. Therefore avoid on 
the one side pretending that the camera is what it is not, 
and equally avoid the other extreme of fussing about with 
it so as to draw attention to it. This latter caution may be 
useful to the man who has just got a new instrument, and 
is anxious to see how this or that works. This in itself is 
quite wise. Certainly one should be thoroughly familiar 
with every movement or adjustment—i.e. not only how it 
works, but its use, and when to put it into practice. But 
when surrounded by people out of doors, and when picture- 
making is in mind, certainly is not the time or place for 
“camera drill.” That should be done in the garden or back- 
yard, where every detail can be quietly examined and 
thought over in all its bearings, so that when the time comes 
for putting this knowledge to practical use it can be done 
quietly, quickly, with care and certainty, but, chief of all, 
quietly. 

“More haste, less speed,” says the old saw, and certainly 
it is very true as regards hand-camera work when one's mind 
has to be made up and a plan of action executed in a fraction 
of a second. The more need for speed, the less room is 
there for flutter or fuss. I once was working side by side 
with one of the most experienced and expert workers in 
hand-camera work. Under ordinary circumstances this man 
was rather an active person ; but when taking his camera work 
seriously he seemed to become too lazy to talk, think, or act. 
Yet this was not so at all. He would spot his subject, point 
the camera, shift the focussing scale, and make the ex- 
posure apparently all as one act, and also apparently without 
moving a muscle or taking any interest in the matter at all, 
never once looking at anything except the object dealt with, 
and that in an apparently quite indifferent way through 
half-closed eyes. 
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The successful hand-camera worker has to learn to look 
at one thing while he appears to be looking at something 
else. This may sound rather a “tall order ” to the tyro, but 
it is not so difficult as it appears. Usually the camera is 
held either in front of the chest or near the chin, and the 
worker looks downwards into the finder in one case, or along 
the top of the camera through a direct view-finder in the 
other case. Both these methods are calculated to catch the 
attention of the figures whose notice we wish to escape. I am 
not a *shootist " with a gun, but I am told that a good sports- 
man learns to look with his hands as much as he does with 
his eyes. That is to say, with practice the hands can aim 
the gun at the object towards which the eyes are directed. 
I have known several experts with a hand camera who com- 
paratively seldom refer to the finder at all for any aiming 
purposes, so that obviously the hand aim is a thing that can 
be learned. One obvious way to practise this desirable art 
is to aim the camera at this and that object first with the 
hands only, and then refer to the finder for confirmation or 
correction of the hand aim. 

Another easy dodge is to hold the camera under the arm 
—i.e. with the arm more or less round and under the camera 
—but with the lens pointing backwards, as it were, so that 
the workers back is towards the direction in which the 
subject is, while he can look down on the finder. The same 
idea is applicable to holding the camera resting on one arm 
and pointing sideways, so that while the worker is facing 
north the lens is looking east or west—i.e. at right angles 
to the direction the front of the body is facing. 


By R. A. К, Bennett. 


The original, a bromide frint (6y X 10}), was awarded a Prise im the 
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ANY amateurs 
object to the 
retouching of рог- 


trait negatives on 
principle. Others 
cry out against it 
more because ‘they 
have never taken 
the trouble to ac- 


quire the necessary 
skill with the pencil 


tess 


which will allow of a decent result without the hand work 


showing to an undesirable extent. All of them try (and 
rightly so) every means in their power to obtain a negative 
which will print a portrait that does not call for much in 
the way of retouching. But the time comes when they have 
to photograph someone with freckles strongly in evidence. 
These, with an ordinary plate, will be represented as black 
spots in the portrait. 
When Colour-corrected Plates Fail, 

Ortho. plates used without a screen do not entirely avoid 
the difficulty, although a great improvement is effected when 
a screen is employed. The only really effective procedure 
when photographing a subject with very strongly marked 


freckles is to either use a panchromatic plate and yellow ` 


filter or by retouching. In the former case, however, when 
the freckles are of that peculiar shade of brown that is 
neither yellow nor red, no colour-corrected plate appears to 
have any effect, and working out each separate spot with a 
retouching pencil on the film side of the negative is the only 
cure—that 1s, if a smooth, non-spotty portrait is required. 
By following the suggestions herewith, however, the 
amateur will not need to be a very skilful retoucher to 
readily remove all traces of freckles and at the same time 
secure a pleasingly soft portrait. 

Before anything can be done, the film side of the negative 
must be prepared so as to take the pencil by rubbing on a 


Untouched Print, Showing Freckles. 


FRECKLES. 
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A Note for the Portrait Photographer in Summer 
Time, and some Hints on Retouching. 
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Special to " The A. P. GP. N.” 
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drop of retouching medium. The commercial article is 
best, and a sixpenny bottle of Bruce’s medium will last an 
amateur almost a lifetime. The negative should be sup- 
ported on some kind of a retouching desk, and this should 
be arranged so that the worker can sit fairly straight up at 
the work. A printing frame, at an angle like a desk, with 
a piece of white paper beneath to reflect up the light, or a 
large board, with a hole cut in it, placed against the window 
at an angle will serve admirably. Three good lead pencils 
should be sharpened with long points like needles. An “H,” 
"HH," and “HB,” И of good quality such as Koh-i-noor, 
will do all that is required. Use the hardest pencil for the 
thinnest parts of the negative, and the softest for the 
stronger parts. 
A Practical Lesson. 

Select one of the largest and clearest spots representing 
a freckle on the negative, and proceed to work that up to 
the same density as the surrounding parts. This can be 
done either by making small circles, half-circles, cross- 
hatching, stippling, or dotting. No attempt should be made 
to fill the space solid with lead with a “drawing” action. 
The point of the pencil should be almost vertical to the 
negative, and the lead applied with a light, “dabbing ” 
action, each “dab” leaving a little mark. Work as fine 
as possible, and take care not to put on too much lead. 
Proceed the same way with all the large spots, then the next 
size, until they all disappear. 

Then sit well back from the negative and, with the 
medium pencil, proceed to level the whole surface up and 
pull it together, and get the same texture all over with a 
light, “scrumbling ” action. The weight of the pencil itself 
will be sufficient. Do not press. 

A print taken now and again will show how you are 
getting on. If the work appears too coarse and obvious, 
rub it all out with a piece of rag moistened with turpentine 
and start over again, trying to work much finer and more 


regularly. 


Coarsely Retouched and Printed through Glass 
as Described. 


Reversed Print from/Glass Side of Negative. 
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Perhaps some prints are wanted decent enough to give 
away before the necessary ability is obtained to retouch the 
negative finely enough not to show in the print unduly. 
The following plan can be suggested as satisfactory. 


Making the Most of It. 


Take the negative which has been retouched, place it 
wrong way up in the printing frame, and make a print that 
way—1.e. print from the glass side. 

If a daylight printing paper is used, try printing in the 
sun, and always replace the frame in the same position until 
finished. If a gaslight or bromide paper is used, place the 
frame close to the light and let it sit stationary until the 
exposure is finished. By exposing this way the finished 
print will be a little softer and not quite so sharp as a 
contact print would be, but nothing that many people would 
take objection to, rather what most would admire. The great 
point is that the coarse retouching will be softened down to 
such an extent as to he almost unnoticeable. 

This will, of course, give a reversed print as regards right 
and left, but if prints are wanted right way round, the nega- 
tive can be placed in the frame film side up as usual, and 
a piece of clean glass the same size placed on the top of 
it, and then the paper. This will act in the same manner. 

The secret of success in this kind of printing is in keeping 
the printing frame steady during the whole of the ex- 
гоша If there be any movement, the print may be too 
uzzy. 

The results obtained by retouching and printing in the 
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manner described may not be all that an expert retoucher 

would like, but are a great improvement on the untouched 

print, and certainly remove from it all suggestion of 

freckles. . 
When Colour-corrected Plates are Required, 


When the freckles are not of the variety described, and 
are more nearly of a yellow or very light brownish tint, the 
use of ortho. plates, or panchromatic plates, with suitable 
colour filters, will generally bring about the desired result. 
During the holiday months nearly everybody who manages 
to get some time in the sunshine at the seaside or in the 
country, displays either freckles or sunburn. True there 
are some young ladies who manage, by careful attention to 
big hats and parasols, to avoid the attentions of King Sol; 
but in most cases a tew of the familiar yellow spots or touches 
of sunburn appear. In both cases the ordinary plate makes 
the matter worse by emphasising it, and the great advantage 
of the colour-correct plate—either for use with colour filter 
or without—becomes manifest. The worker should therefore 
never attempt a summer portrait on anything but an ortho. 
plate or film, and he may have to still further correct the 
result by the method described above. 
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\ Ir ORE than one heated discussion has 

' М taken place among photographers, 
particularly those who study pro- 

vincial exhibition classes, as to when a picture of a landscape 

with figures ceases to be a landscape and becomes a figure 

study. 

To the pictorial worker, whether it is a landscape with 
subsidiary figures or whether it is a figure study with a land- 
scape background should not be of the slightest importance. 
Pictures should not depend upon their place in any par- 
ticular class or style, but only upon their appeal to the 
imagination. Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that 
interest in every picture is stimulated and retained if, in 
addition to pleasing qualities of composition and tone, a 
definite subject motif is included. 

In landscape work in particular this subject motif can be 
most readily supplied by the inclu- 
sion of a figure or figures. To make 
successful pictures of pure landscape 
subjects is difficult, and this un- 
doubtedly accounts for the small 
number seen at photographic exhibi- 
tions. The inclusion of figures, how- 
ever, even if only a small but 
dominant point of interest in the 
composition, is therefore to be com- 
mended as the best way out of the 
difficulty. 

[A good example of the dominance 
of figures on a very small scale in a 
landscape is shown in Mr. Frank Read's landscape, repro- 
duced on page 16 of this issue. — ED.] 

At this time of year, when holidays are in the air, the 
general exodus of town-dwellers is coastwards, and seaside 
photography is the subject of the moment. Yet the country- 
side has big claims for the attention of pictorial workers. A 
short trip inland or a longer stay in the country will speedily 
convince the photographer of the wealth of material at hand 
in the shape of landscape and figures—the haymakers at 
work in the fields, the mowers, the picturesque farmhands 
and their women-folk tossing the hay, stacking it in carts, 
the horses at work, the cattle knee deep in the pond, the 
country children, the cottages and cottagers, and then the 
fields in the last phases of sundown, with long-cast shadows 
and the evening mists arising over meadow and stream. 


The Countryside in July. 


Perhaps at no time of year is it possible to find more 
subjects inland for poetical representation than in July—the 
time of haymaking, sunshine, and flowers—ideal in every 
way for supplying beautiful settings. 

It is here, however, that watchfulness and thought should 
be exercised. Avoid the obviously *towny ” young lady in 
the hayfield ; she will look as much out of place in a pictorial 
photograph as a silk-hatted city clerk would in an old-world 
country garden among the roses and Canterbury bells. The 
suitability of the figure to its environment is the secret of 
success in landscape work with figures. “Pose” is equall 
to be avoided, and only the. model lacking in self- 
consciousness, but picturesquely and appropriately garbed, 
should be utilised in the search for pictures. 

Aided, however, by the holiday spirit and the leisure of 
the moment, the casual photographer of figures in land- 
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scapes is more likely to obtain pleasing records of a * good 
time " than exhibition pictures. 

There are, nevertheless, many earnest workers who, see- 
ing the subjects with a fresh eye, will be likely to seize upon 
the outstanding features of the scene and overcome possible 
difficulties successfully. 


The Technical Side. 

In addition to the necessity for watchfulness in the selec- 
tion of the right kind of figure suitable for a landscape set- 
ting, the photographer must not overlook certain technical 
difficulties that will present themselves. 

If the figures—say, for instance, a group of haymakers 
or mowers—are on a fairly large scale and in actual motion, 
the photograph must be regarded as a snapshot, and a rapid 
shutter exposure made, or blurred result will ensue. Yet the 
rapid exposure will not prove always the best for the land- 
scape itself, especially if an ortho. plate and screen are used. 
An under-exposed summer landscape with thick foliage is not 
pleasing. It is hard, and lacking in atmosphere. A com- 
promise has therefore to be made, and luckily, with the fine 
light available at this time of year, the exposure can fre- 
quently be made quite rapid enough to catch a slowly moving 
figure and yet permit full exposure for the landscape. It is 
here that the small camera with large-aperture lens scores; 
but, at the same time, the quality of great depth of field that 
short-focus lenses possess may be regarded as a drawback for 
landscape work, where “breadth” of effect is always more 
pleasing than a mass of distracting detail. 

While the stand camera is distinctly of advantage to the 
serious landscape worker who likes to consider his subject 
with care and deliberation, the hand camera can be suc- 
cessfully employed for figure work in the fields. But for 
the type of figure study with landscape background that is so 
frequently shown by German pictorialists the stand camera 
again may prove the better instrument, as the figures are 
sometimes more successfully rendered when carefully posed 
and lighted. <A large three-quarter-length figure, taken 
practically as a portrait in the open air, but depending for its 
completeness as a composition upon its landscape environ- 
ment, must be very carefully placed so that patches of light 
through trees or other points of attraction are not in com- 
petition with the face and figure. When such a subject is 
focussed on the ground glass of a stand camera, the defects 
can be seen much more readily than when the entire subject 
is viewed by the eye alone. 

Ortho. plates and colour screens, or the various brands 
of non-filter, anti-filter, or non-screen colour-corrected plates 
are to be recommended for all landscape work ; while in the 
important matter of exposure no more helpful guide than 
THE A. P. Monthly Exposure Table can be suggested. 
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ON'T get angry about 
the price of plates. 
They are good 
value anyway. 

Don’t forget to 
buy an exposure 
meter, and learn 
how to use it, 
before you start 
on your holidays. 

Don’t, when 
taking a picture 
with your back to 
the sun, include 
your own shadow 
in the foreground. 

Don't forget to test the 
view-finder and  focussing 
scale of a new camera before 
starting on your holidays. 

Don't fail to send prints to 
people to whom you have 
promised them. They will not 
forget, even if you do. 

Don't attempt to polish so 
delicate an optical instrument as 
your lens with anything but the 
softest silk. 

Don't, when making short exposures, forget that the nearer the 
object is to the camera the longer the exposure required. 

Don't leave your camera at home on a rainy day. You may 
miss excellent pictures in the misty, moisture-laden atmosphere. 

Don't pull out the tabs of film-packs too violently when chang- 
ing films. By pulling slowly and deliberately, all markings can 
be avoided. m 

Don't leave your camera lying ‘about in bright sunlight. It 
does not do the instrument any good, even if light does not get in 
and spoil the film. 

Don't forget to use ortho. plates and films for most outdoor 
subjects. Improvements in results will amply repay the little 
extra care necessary. | 

Don’t smoke in the dark-room. Many a promising batch of fine 
negatives have been hopelessly fogged by the careless striking of 
a match to light a pipe. 

Don’t forget to repack plates and films as carefully as they were 
originally, if they are to be kept for development until you return 
home after the holidays. 

Don’t forget to turn your back to the sun or brightest light 
when changing spools of film or when pulling out or replacing 
the shutter of the dark slide. 
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Don’t, unless you can possibly he]p it, change plates in strange 
dark-rooms when travelling. Either change in your room at 
night in total darkness, or use films. 

Don’t forget to take a box of dark-room pins with you on tour. 
They are always handy for pinning a blanket or two over the 
bedroom window when plate changing. 

Don’t expose on street scenes at anything up to 1-sooth of a 
second; they can generally be successfully taken at exposures 
ranging from 1-2oth to 1-40th of a second. 

Don’t take hand camera shots on windy days without buttoning 
up your coat tightly. The wind may get enough grip to give 
movement to the body and blur the exposures. 

Don’t, if you want your plates to dry quickly, place them 
closely together in the same rack. The secret of quick drying is 
to allow them free access of air, and plenty of it. 

Don’t forget that it is no economy to use badly kept or old 
developers; the cost of plates and paper thus wasted would 
probably be more than the cost of fresh solutions. 

Don’t fly to the fastest plate on the market. The rule to use 
the slowest plate that your subject demands is a good one, and, 
if followed, your proportion of failures should be considerably 
reduced. 

Don’t, after filling your slides, open your dark-room door and 
leave your box of unexposed plates uncovered. How many 
experienced photographers have forgotten this, and how many 
plates have thus been wasted! 

Don’t be led away by the novelty of new phases of figure work 
when abroad. Consider the pictorial possibilities and the back- 
ground. Snapshots of local costume, etc., can be purchased at 
the local picture-postcard shops. 

Don’t attempt to dry celluloid film negatives with methylated 
spirit ; they will shrink and buckle up into all manner of shapes. 
The advice to dry negatives by this means only refers to glass 
plates, which can be treated without harm resulting. 

Don’t think it an impossibility to photograph with a hand 
camera held above the head. It may sometimes happen that 
this is the only way of securing a particular subject. The 
camera should be held upside down, so that the view-finder can 
be seen by looking upwards into it. 

Don’t leave your tripod screw behind. To keep it always 
attached to the tripod head is a wise proceeding. Few things 
are more exasperating to the photographer on a ramble or tour 
than to find when about to set up his camera that his tripod screw 
is missing. 

Don’t fail to bear in mind that the temperature has an im- 
portant influence on development. In a high temperature the 
first appearance of the image and completion of development is 
considerably less than in a low one, so much so that in very 
cold solutions it is sometimes impossible to obtain sufficient 
density. 


THE GEVAERT PRIZE EXHIBITION. 


A N aftermath of the Gevaert £1,000 International Competi- 
tion was forthcoming in London last week, when an ex- 
hibition of a selection of the prize-winning work was opened at 
the Maddox Street Galleries, London, W. The exhibition remains 
open until July 12, and admission is free. (11 a.m. to 8 p.m.) 

Four hundred unframed pictures are tastefully displayed 
against a dark blue wall covering, each prize-winner being repre- 
sented by a group of his prints, generally three or four. The 
preponderance of the work shown is British, particularly in the 
landscape class, where the photographers in this country account 
for four-fifths of the display ; but in artistic portraiture the Con- 
tinental contingents are strongly in evidence. 

The centre of attraction in the landscape class is the fine 
bromoils of Mr. Frank H. Read, of Twickenham, for the general 
excellence of which he carried off the highest award of £40 in 
this section. (One of his set is reproduced on page 16 of this 
issue.) Other workers represented in this class are C. Wille, 
Gideon Clark, Peter Orr, Miss Kate Smith, and Montagué Wick- 
ham, the last of whom contributes the only night photographs 
we noticed. 


In the artistic portraiture class the eye is captured at once 
by the wonderfully fine enlargements of Robert Mohrman, of 
Lubeck. In the centre of this group of four is an enlargement 
occupying no less than three square feet without its mount, the 
subject being a family on their way to worship. Two of Herr 
Mohrman’s other works are single portraits, and the remaining 
one is a charming group of child choristers, which we reproduce 
on page 13. One turned also with an anticipation which is not 
disappointed to Mr. Cavendish Morton’s portraiture, for which 
he received the £20 award. In his group of pictures the ballet 
and the pantomime are most effectively drawn upon. A speci- 
men from this set is also reproduced this week (see page 12). 
The familiar names of Fritz Widder, Jozsef Pecsi, and Hugo 
Erfurth figure in this class, as do also those of Mrs. Barton, 
with six pictures, Cruwys Richards, E. T. Holding, Will Cadby, 
Bertram Park, Miss Winifred Prout, Mrs. Peake, and Dr. Boon. 

In the professional class the names of E. O. Hoppé, John 
Moffat, and Furley Lewis appear. The exhibition should be 
visited by all readers of THE A. P., and is a striking testimony 
to the range and capabilities of the Gevaert papers. 
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PIERROT. By CAVENDISH MORTON. 


The original of this picture (a platinum print) was one of the winning set, awarded a £20 Prize in the recent Gevaert International 
Competition, and is on view at the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures, now open at the Maddox Street Galleries W. 
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THE SONG By ROBERT MOHRMAN (Lubeck) 


The original of this picture (on gravure tissue) was one of the winning set, awarded а £40 Prize in the recht Gevaert International 
Competition, and is on view at the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures now open atthe Мааа о. Street Galleriés, Wi 
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A LANDSCAPE. 


By 
FRANK H. READ. 


The original of this picture (a bromoil print) 
was one of the winning set, awarded a £40 Prize, 
in the recent Gevaert International Competition, 
and is now on view at the Gevaert Exhibition of 
Prize Pictures at the Maddox Street Galleries, W. 
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THE VOL-PLANE. Bv MELVILLE MACKAY. 
This striking picture of the aviator Beaumont is probably the first in which an aeroplane has been successfully used in the production 
of a pictorial composition. 
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THE DRUMMER. By F. MULLER, 
The original of this picture was produced by the direct carbon process described on the following page. 
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A NEW DIRECT CARBON PROCESS. 


Special to ** The A. Р. SP. N.” 


© By J. L. HEINKE. 


[We have recently received several very fine prints in THE A. P. competitions from German workers. 
These prints have possessed a splendid velvet-like surface, with wonderful quality in the shadows and 


high lights. 


The process was described as “direct carbon,” and inquiries have elicited the fact that it is a 


commercial article and easy to work. One of the prize-winners in our Weekly Competition who has used the 
paper very successfully has supplied the following particulars concerning it.—ED. | 


CARBON printing process which renders unnecessary 
transference, and gives, therefore, non-reversed pictures 
direct, has long been a desideratum. From time to time such 
papers have appeared on the market, without apparently becoming 
a permanent success, but latterly a German firm (E. Bühler and 
Co., Schriesheim, Heidelberg) has brought out an article which 
possesses many excellent characteristics, and deserves the serious 
attention of all photographers who aspire to produce something 
better than the usual thing. It places a new power in the 
hands of pictorialists, and a description of it may hence be of 
interest to many readers of THE A. P. who wish to produce 
prints of great depth in the shadows, and delicacy in the high 
lights, combined with a perfect velvety matt suríace. 

As compared with the ordinary carbon process this dead matt 
character of its surface and the quality and life with which it 
renders shadows are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
new paper. | 

The most suitable type of negative is one which will give a 
well graded platinotype or vigorous (but not hard) P.O.P. print, 
but good results can be obtained from almost all but weak or 
foggy negatives. Until, however, familiarity with the process is 
gained, it is advisable to select those of the character above 
described. 

Sensitising. 

The paper, which is preferably, but not necessarily, a little 
larger than the negative to be printed from, is introduced face 
downwards into ordinary methylated spirits contained in a 
smooth dish. Allow to remain one minute, give an occasional 
rock, and avoid friction with the bottom of the dish. "This pre- 
liminary spirit bath is necessary to ensure even penetration of 
the subsequent bichromate sensitiser. Lift the paper by one 
corner, allow to drain for a moment or two, and immerse face 
upwards for two minutes in a 2 per cent. solution of potassium 
or ammonium bichromate (3 oz. bichromate to 1 quart of water). 
Temperature so to 6o deg. F. Keep the dish gently rocked. In 
hot summer weather it is advisable to carry out the sensitising 
in a cellar or other cool place, unless ice is available for reducing 
the temperature of the solution, and it is well, but not essential, 
to neutralise the sensitiser by the gradual addition of ammonia 
until the orange colour just begins to turn yellow. 

Now take hold of the paper by two hands, draw the back of it 
over the edge of the dish so as to free it as far as possible from 
adhering solution, and pin by one corner to a shelf or board to 
dry. While wet the paper is not sensitive to light, hence sensitis- 
ing can be performed in daylight, but drying must be conducted 
in the dark, or in a room illuminated by artificial light, or at 
most very feeble daylight. In an ordinary warm room the paper, 
owing to the thinness of its coating, will be dry in from 4 to 
т hour; the proces should, however, in no case be permitted to 
take longer than three hours. Direct heat from a stove or fire 
is to be avoided, but a warm cupboard or corner is beneficial 
rather than otherwise. In the aqueous bichromate bath the film 
becomes very tender, and great care must be exercised that 
nothing comes in contact with it until perfectly dry, or abrasions 
are bound to result. Unfortunately, this paper cannot be sensi- 
tised with the spirit sensitiser which acts so well in the case of 
ordinary carbon paper. 


Keeping Qualities. 

In summer the paper will keep for two or three days after 
being sensitised, and in winter for at least a week. Stored in a 
calcium chloride tube or box, it will probably keep longer, but 
the writer has not tried this. 


Printing. 

The perfectly dry paper is placed in the printing frame as 
usual, no safe edge being necessary. Exposure is best deter- 
mined by actinometer. The time necessary for P.O.P. to yield 
a satisfactory untoned print will be about right for the black 
paper. Brown, sepia, and red chalk papers require a rather 
longer, green and blue a shorter exposure. In the case of nega- 
tives with a good range of contrast, printing may also be con- 
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trolled by inspection by transmitted light. It is finished when 
the half-tones are distinctly visible but the high lights not yet 
indicated. With some practice it is in this way possible to dis- 
pense with an actinometer, but until experience has been gained 
it is better not to do so. 


Development. 

This must take place as soon after printing as possible, since, 
as with all bichromate papers, a continüing action of light pro- 
ceeds so that a normally printed proof, if left more than a few 
hours, may develop up as if over-printed. Possibly storage in 
a calcium tube or box would check this action. | 

Development is effected by means of warm water and a fine 
rose. The latter is three to four inches in diameter, with holes 
not more than 1-soth to 1-7oth inches diameter. (If not 
obtainable elsewhere the manufacturers of the paper will supply 
such roses.) It is wired to a short length of stout rubber tubing 
of best quality, and this is pushed over a tap from which a good 
pressure of water is obtained, for on sufficient pressure the suc- 
cessful development of the prints in a great measure depends. 
Two dishes are required, one containing cold, the other warm 
water at 100 to 120 deg. F. Soak the print face upwards in cold 
water for a minute or two, place it on a sheet of glass or on the 
back of a developing dish, and gently spray it to remove any 
adherent air bubbles. (A camel-hair brush cannot be used for 
this purpose. The print is now transferred, always face 
upwards, to the warm water, the temperature of which should be 
determined by a thermometer, and not by the fingers. Have a 
jug or kettle of boiling water at hand to occasionally add to the 
warm water to keep its temperature up. If correctly exposed, all 
the details of the print should, as a rule, be visible in from 
4 to г minute. The surplus pigment, however, does not 
entirely dissolve away, but has to be removed by the spray. As 
before, the print is placed on a piece of glass or smooth board 
(to which it can conveniently be attached by means of a bull-dog 
clip) held vertically under and an inch or two away from the 
rose, and, while the latter is kept moving, the water is gradually 
turned on. The pressure is increased by degrees until the print 
is thoroughly cleared and the high lights are pure. If neces- 
sary, it may be returned for a few seconds to the warm water 
and again sprayed. 

If the water pressure is not good, it is preferable to leave the 
print for two or more minutes in the warm water before spray- 
ing it, but treatment as above described will give the best results 
with normal negatives. For over-printed proofs the water may 
be used at temperatures up to 150 deg. F., but in this case the 
spray must, to begin with, be carefully used, or portions of the 
fiim may be washed away, especially in the high lights. 

Considerable control can be exercised by locally pouring hot 
water over parts which it is desired to lighten, and spraying off. 
Or a very small rose, about 4 in. in diameter, may be employed. 
With it high lights can be introduced, too solid shadows reduced, 
and, indeed, undesirable features sometimes entirely removed. 
A camel.hair brush may be similarly used, but, needless to say, 
a certain amount of practice and skill are necessary before these 
control methods can be satisfactorily employed, and it is always 
preferable to use negatives which will give the desired result by 
straightforward development. 


Alum Bath. 

When the bichromate stain is no longer visible, the prints are 
immersed іп a б per cent. alum bath (т oz. to the pint) for from 
five to ten minutes. This hardens them, and removes the last 
traces of bichrome. 

Washing. 

Ten to fifteen minutes is sufficient. Suspend the prints in a 
bucket of water or a bath by Javnay or other wooden clips, or 
wash in a dish with three to four changes of water at five 
minute intervals. Washing troughs, in which the prints are 
kept circulating, must not be used, or their surface, which is 
very tender, will be injured. 
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HOW TO CONVERT A BATHROOM INTO 
A DARK-ROOM. 


LTHOUGH fortunate enough to pos- 
A sess a room which is entirely devoted 
to photographic work, I find it more con- 
venient at times to make use of the bath- 
room for developing plates. This room 
has one window (fig. 1), overlooking the 
back garden. In order to have darkness 
in the room, a curtain made of heavy 
green cloth has been used; but I find for 
blocking light out it is more serviceable to 
have a screen, made of some light mate- 
rial, which will fit into the window frame. 
The size of such a screen will vary accord- 
ing to the size of windows, but for a 
window, say, 6 ft. from top to bottom and 
3 ft. wide, the screen is made as follows: 
Two strips of wood 6 ft. by 24 ft. by 3 in., 
and three strips 3 ft. by 24 ft. by 3 in., are 
required. The two long pieces with two 
short ones form the frame (fig. 2), and are 
fixed together with a lap joint at the four 
corners, and fastened with screws (fig. 3). 
The remaining strip of wood is fixed 
across the centre, and strengthens the 
frame. To complete the screen some light 
maferial is necessary for covering the 
framework. I have utilised strong brown 
paper, and found it very suitable; but 
calico, for instance, may be preferred, and 
afterwards painted as desired. 

Assuming that it is decided to use brown 
paper, two pieces should be obtained, one 
for the top half and the other for the 
bottom. Very thin gue or size is brushed 
on the wood work of the upper half of the 
frame, the paper laid on and gently 
stretched with the hands. It is then 
damped with a moderately wet sponge, 
left for a moment or two, and stretched a 
little more. The work should be carefully 
performed, or the paper will break. After 
repeating this gradually once or twice until 
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Fig. 1. 


the surface becomes even and free from 
creases, the lower half requires treating 
similarly. The screen should then be left 
to dry, after which it will be found that 
the paper has tightened like the skin of a 
drum. On the inside of the screen—that 
is, the side which does not go against the 
window pane—red paper is pasted to make 
it light safe. Red baize cloth tacked round 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
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and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


the screen will help it to fit very closely to 
the wood work of the window, and at the 


same time remedy any defect in stray light 


appearing between the screen and the win- 
dow frame. To further strengthen the 


screen, a piece of wood, tin, or brass, 
about 7 inches by 1 inch wide, may be 
fastened at each corner (fig. 2a). 

The screen should now be ready for use. 
A thumb-screw fixed at the top and 
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bottom of the window frame will hold it 
in position, or the screws may be fixed to 
the sides of the window frame. A strip 
of wood fixed at the top and bottom of the 
framewerk of the screen is useful in 
handlig it (fig. 2b). 

A screen of this kind has many advan- 
tages. It is easily put up or taken down. 
No damage is done to the woodwork of 
the window beyond the thumb-screws re- 
ferred to. If it is wide enough it will 
serve as a background, for a bust-figure 
photograph, or for fruit and flower 
studies; or, again, one half may have 
white paper pasted on top of the brown, 
and this will come in as a reflector for 


screw. 
WASH 
HAND e 
Basin 
Fig. 3. 


indoor portraiture, or as a screen on which 
to show lantern slides, say, in a dining- 
room, allowing for a picture about 3 ft. 
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square. If desired, a piece of the brown 
paper, r2 inches square, can be cut out 
and substituted with ruby fabric, and so 
provide a red light for use in the daytime. 

Having made the bathroom safe against 
light, a developing table is necessary. 
This can be made of pieces of wood from 
a box, joined together by means of two 
strips underneath. The table rests on the 
bath (fig. 4), and the two strips (fig. 4c) 
are so arranged that they grip the sides of 
the bath and keep the table rigid. Two 
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window-blind laths (fig. 4 d) costing one 
halfpenny each, nailed at the sides of the 
table, will prevent anything being knocked 
off into the bath. G. M. 
————Ф#%—— 


PLATE А WHEN AWAY FROM 


Та photographer who uses plates 
instead of films should remember, 
when on tour, that quite a considerable 
amount of reflected light (not daylight 
can enter a room where plates are being 
changed without any ill effects from fog. 
Therefore, at night, which appears to be 
the best time for plate changing, the ordi- 
nary hotel or lodging-house bedroom can 
be used quite well for the purpose by 
simply turning out all the lights in the 
room and drawing the blinds. Unless any 
direct rays of light enter the window or 
over the door, reflected artificial light from 
the ceiling or walls, and even moolight, 
can generally be ignored. 

At the same time the plates should not 
be needlessly exposed, and the operation 
of changing should be conducted as 
speedily as possible. My usual plan is to 
sit on the bed (generally in dressing-gown 
or pyjamas) with my back towards any 
reflected light on ceiling or walls. When 
the eyes have got used to the dark-room 
there will be found quite enough diffused 
light to see plainly what one is about. I 
first open the new box of plates and place 
the contents carefully at one side, then 
open the dark slides one by one, and place 
the plates film to film in the empty box. 
This can be easily mangged if it is remem- 
bered to put the odd numbers face up- 
wards and the even numbers face down- 
wards. Thus the first plate is face up, 
the second face down, the third face up, 
and so on. 

When they are all in the box put the lid 
on and proceed to fill the slides with the 
new plates, bearing in mind that they are 
also packed film to film. If any doubt 
arises as to the film side, just wet the 
finger and thumb and lightly pinch a 
corner of the plate; the film side will 
adhere, the glass side will not. 

When all the slides are filled, open the 
plate box again, take out the plates, and 
wrap them up in fours in the original 
paper from which the new plates have just 
been taken. When the three little packets 
of four plates each are wrapped up they 
are replaced in the plate box, the wrapper 
replaced, and a label placed on the out- 
side, with a note of the contents. 

L. A. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAY WORKER. 


A Note by Miss B. King Lucas, one of 
the Winners in the Daily Mail 
£1,000 Prize Competition. 


T may interest readers of THE A. P. to 
] know of the methods I employed in 
making my series of prize pictures in the 
£1,000 Holiday Competition. My prints 
were enlargements on bromide paper (64 
by 44), printed with a narrow white mar- 
gin, from the original 34 by 24 negatives. 

The prints were dry-mounted on four 
art boards, hinged like a map, so that they 
could be spread out and the connected 
story of the series seen at a glance. 

As I use plates, I employ a changing- 
bag, which enables me to fill my slides at 
any time, and also to place them in my 
Watkins developing tank. All the rest is 
done in daylight by time development and 
the Watkins thermometer. 

My holiday outfit, in fact, only con- 
sisted of camera, plates, Watkins tank and 
thermometer, “rodinal,” and hypo, and 
my * Heydes " actinometer, which enables 
me to be more certain of my daily ex- 
posures; and I may mention I like to 
develop all my negatives the same day as 
taken. For my pictures I thought out 
several beforehand—others cropped up, 
and were turned to good account. 

I thought I would make my series of 
“A Holiday on a Welsh Farm” carry out 
a connected story of the holiday of one 
girl, who should be the principal figure. 

And now to the enlargements, which 
many will think the most tedious and most 
irksome job of all. On the contrary, this 
was the easiest part. I rig up my en- 
larger in my sitting-room in the evening. 
I select my negatives, which, thanks to the 
use of the thermometer and a standard 
solution of “rodinal,” are practically of 
the same density. 

The principal feature of my enlarging 
apparatus is the printing easel, which I 
have had made for me (and, by the way, 
patented). This is fixed to the end of the 
enlarging runners. The lantern itself 
moves, for focussing on the ground-glass, 
which is instantly removed for a plain 
sheet of glass. The necessary mask 
having been pinned on when focussing, 
the sensitised paper is quickly adjusted, 
the back pressed down, the exposure 
made, and ready for development. 

All this is as easy as contact printing, 
and I can make my picture from a portion 
of the negative, or the whole negative, to 
suit my taste. This easy and accurate 
enlarging from small negatives makes the 
use of small cameras, with their fine 
lenses, quite practicable. 

Now, I cannot say I was surprised that 
my series should have been amongst the 
winners. I deliberately took my holiday 
with the serious intention of doing some- 
thing better than I had yet done, and try- 
ing for a prize. Of course, I was lucky 
in having perfect weather, and my sur- 
roundings were lovely. 

Indeed, this part, Llanarmon-yn-Yale, 
near Mold, North Wales, has been made 
famous by the pictures and figure studies 
of the late Mr. H. P. Robinson, whose 
photographs, taken, I believe, with a 15 
by 12 camera, show not only the artistic 
side of photography, but what can be done 
by deliberate purpose and much labour; 
and such results should be a lesson to 
amateurs to take their hobby, “photo- 


graphy,” seriously, to make their pictures - 


from start to finish themselves. 


The following five little pictures are from 
Miss King Lucas’ winning set of twelve prints 
in the “ Daily Mall" Competition. 

( Repreduced by courtesy of the '* Daily Mail”) 


I learn to milk a "quiet" cow! 


- ШО = PORE en 
The farm donkey jibs at water. 


But apparently likes “beer”! 
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BREVITIES. 


The Summer House-Exhibition at the 
Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) 
will be opened on July 25, and will consist 
of examples of Japanese colour prints from 
the collection of Mr. F. J. Mortimer. 


Miss M. Leventon, Manor Hotel, Lyd- 
ford, Devonshire, is the winner of 
Houghtons’ Ensign Roll-film Competition 
for June. 


A new pattern of Messrs. Adams’ well- 
known “Minex” reflex camera is an- 
nounced. This is the “Folding Minex,” 
which embodies several new and original 
features. Further reference to this re- 
markable camera will be made in our 
pages later. 


The A-kla Co.'s * Day-Load ? film slide 
will appeal to many photographers when 
on tour, as will also their handy and in- 
expensive little “Gleaner” cameras. A 
review of the new model of this camera 
will appear in our pages shortly. In the 
meantime application should be made to 
the company’s address, Sale, Cheshire, 
for illustrated descriptive leaflets concern- 
ing their specialities. 

Special Offer of ‘‘ Cellofix’’ Paper.—In 
order to bring to the notice of photo- 
graphers their two new grades of “Cello- 
fix” self-toning paper, the proprietors are 
offering to supply one full packet of each 
grade (“Cream Fabrique” and “Art 


- Tinted”) post free on receipt of 2s., with 


the condition that if the user is not 
pleased with the result the amount paid 
will be returned in full. For further par- 
ticulars of this offer, see advt. page xiii. 


Wellington B. B. Paper.—A new grade 
of bromide paper, known as * B. B.," has 
just been placed on the market by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, Herts. 
This is specially prepared for the produc. 
tion of brown-black tones by direct de- 
velopment, and the firm have issued an 
attractive little booklet concerning it, with 
photographic frontispiece showing the 
effect obtainable. A review of the paper 
wil be given later in THE A. P., and 


` in the meantime readers should apply to 


the above address for a copy of the book- 
let mentioned. 


We regret to have to record the sudden 
death, at the age of forty-five, of Mr. A. 
D. Godbold, who succumbed to an attack 
of pneumonia on Wednesday last. He 
was buried at Croydon Cemetery on 
Saturday. Mr. Godbold's activities in 
the photographic world have been con- 
siderable. Originally engaged in press 
and professional work, he became asso- 
ciated with the late H. Snowden Ward on 
the staff of the Photogram, and on Mr. 
Ward's death edited the Photographic 
Monthly and the Pholographic Annual for 
a year.  Ansco, Ltd., then claimed his 
services for a time, but he left them to 
join the Press Distribution Service. It 
was while engaged in Press work in the 
North of Ireland recently that he was 
caught in a severe rain storm, and the 
subsequent chill brought about his death. 


Owing to pressure on our space this week, a 
number of regular features of “‘ The А.Р.” 
have been omitted to make room for special 
articles. Cinema Notes, Among the Societies, 
Our Readers’ Views, and Reviews, which have 
been held over, will appear as usual next 
week. 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL, NORTH WALES. 


HE cathedral church of St. Deiniol at Bangor, Carnarvon- 

shire, was origirally founded by Deiniol (Daniel) Wyn, son 
ot Dinothus, the reputed founder of Bangor Iscoed, in Flint- 
shire. Deiniol was its first bishop, and when he died in 584 he 
was buried at Bardsey Island, off the coast of Carnarvonshire. 
Of the origina] church no trace remains. It was succeeded by 
a Norman building, which was destroyed during the.wars of 
the Edwardian period, with the result that only slight traces of 
this structure—a window and a buttress—are now visible. 

The succeeding fourteenth-century cathedral, built by Bishop 
Anian (1267-1305), followed to a great extent the lines of its pre- 
decessor, the old foundations of the central tower being used 
and the transepts and the eastern arm lengthened. By some it 
is thought the nave aisles were then constructed. 

In 1404, during the turbulent 
times of Owen Glendower, the 
cathedral was again attacked and 
almost destroyed. The presby- 
tery walls, the shell of the north 
chapel, and the aisle walls of the 
nave are largely Anian's work. 
Other remains of his work were 
discovered by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
who utilised them in his restora- 
tion. 

After the dcstruction by Glen- 
dower, the fabric was untouched 
for three-quarters of a century, 
when Bishops Dean and Skeving- 
ton restored the building. To the 
former are attributed the perpen- 
dicular work of the presbytery and 


the nave; to Skevington the 

clersstory of the nave and the CASTLE 

windows of a similar shape on the " 
OTEL. 


south side of the choir. Over the 
western entrance this bishop's name 
appears, with the date 1532. H 

During the Civil War the build- 
ing again suffered, and everything 
of value disappeared, the stained. 
glass windows being destroyed and 
the woodwork either destroyed or 
removed. The late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, in his report upon the build- 
ing, stated that all the interesting features had given place to 
“ execrable gimcrack." 

He afterwards undertook the restoration of the cathedral. In 
1866 the interior was put into thorough repair, the aisles of the 
central tower and the transepts rebuilt, and fragments of 
Anian’s church which were discovered were worked into the 
latter, with the result that “ he bequeathed to us a church of 
much beauty, which only needs tone to be interesting ” 
(Baddeley). 

The stalls, which were placed in their former position in 1866, 
were in 1908 removed and replaced by new ones, which, together 
with a new choir screen, were erected as a memorial to the late 
Lord Penrhyn, famous in connection with the slate quarries strike, 
who resided in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The foundations of an aisle or sacristy have been unearthed 
on the east side of the south transept, but its rebuilding has not 
up to the present been attempted. 

The principal view points are as follows : 
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No. 1,8 a.m. The buildings from the south-east. 

No. 2, 10 a.m. South side of the cathedral from High Street. 

No. 3, 10.15 a.m. The choir. | 

No. 4, 10.45 a.m. Fourteenth-century font, with an interest- 
ing series of shields. 

No. 5, 11 a.m. Monument in the south transept, reputed to 
be that of Owen Gwynedd, one of the native princes of Wales. 

No. 6, 2 p.m. The nave. 

No. 7, 11.15 a.m. Sepulchral slab found upon the site of the 
chapter-house. 

No. 8, 11.30 a.m. A pair of tongs (ın a case) for removing 
dogs from the church. Another set are known to exist in another 
church in the county of Carnarvon. 

No. 9, 3.30 p.m. The western entrance. 


NORTH WALES. 


At A and B on the plan is shown the site of the responds of 
the Norman transept. At C a collection of small brasses. At 
D and E are ancient monumental slabs, one supposed to be that 
of Bishop Anian, but these are now obscured by the new stalls. 


The cathedral is open from 7.45 a.m. to 6 p.m., except 
between 12 noon and 1 p.m., and between 4 and 4.45 p.m. Ser- 
vices are held on week-days from June 1 to September 3o, and 
on Saturdays throughout the year, at 5 p.m. 


Permission to photograph is obtainable from the vicar. 


This series of photographers' guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys 
deals with the best times and points of view for securing the most pictorial 
results, and has been supplied by leading architectural photographers. 
The following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, Romsey, 
Peterborough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, West- 
minster, Jerpoint, Rochester, Glastonbury, Salisbury, Haughmond, Lich- 
feld, Canterbury, Chichester, Ripon, York Minster, Beverley Minster, 
Exeter Cathedral, and St. Machar's, Aberdeen. Back numbers containing 
most of these can be obtained from the. office, o£ this paper. 
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Under-exposure. 
"The enclosed portrait was taken on pan- 
chromatic plate, K2 screen; telephoto attach- 
ment, 3$ magnification, with F/8; exposure, 
3 sec., in good light, outdoors; pyro-soda 
developer, etc. W. H. G. (Belfast). 
The complete absence of detail or 
gradation in the man’s coat tells you that 
the exposure has been considerably under- 
done. Given June, medium light, 11 a.m., 
out-doors in shade, plate speed тоо, F/8, 
the exposure for a portrait would probably 
be 3 to 1 sec. This has to be multiplied 
by the colour-screen factor and enlarging 
factor of lens, i.e. 34 linear means 12} 
area, or 12] times original exposure. Thus 
12 times } sec. brings you to 3 sec., with- 
out taking account of the colour.screen 
factor. Try again, double the exposure, 
and give half the time of development. 
Aim at a delicate soft-contrast negative. 
Daylight) Enlarger. 
I have purchased a daylight enlarger, but 
can only work at night. Can you tell me 
how to adapt it for artificial light? Have 
tried greund-glass, but cannot get even illu- 
mination. Is there any book that will help 
me, etc.? F. D. W. (Manchester). 
In No. 22 of “Тһе A. Р.” Library, *Lan- 
tern Slide Making,” ch. ix., “Illuminating 
the Negative with Artificial Light," you 
will find some hints which probably will 
get you over your difficulty. Although 
this book is about lantern slide making, 
yet the problem of illuminating the nega- 
tive by artificial light is just the same as 
in your case for enlarging. А sheet of 
ground glass is placed one to two inches 
from the negative. Then either the camera 
is moved about during the exposure while 
the light is fixed, or the light, e.g. burn- 
ing magnesium, is waved up and down, 
to and fro, so as to give even illumina- 
tion on all parts of the ground glass. The 
ground glass without this movement can- 
not give even illumination. 


Lens. 
I have bought a second-hand camera with 
lens, and on it are the following figures, 
which I should be greatly obliged H you 
would explain: Lens, Rectiligne. 1:11. 
No. о F = 130 mm. Below there is a small 
pointer at 11, which can be moved to 16, 22, 
32, and 44, etc. I am quite a beginner in 
photography. J. R. (Glasgow). 
The lens is rectilinear, i.e. gives a 
straight line image of a straight line, 
ie. is in this respect, at any rate, 
free from distortion. When it is in 
focus for a very distant object the centre 
of the lens is 130 millimetres from the 
centre of the ground-glass focussing 
screen. This distance is called the “focal 
length? or “focus” of the lens. If you 
look on the outside of this journal you 
will see a comparative scale of inches 
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and centimetres, numbered, and sub- 
divided by short lines into millimetres. 
130 millimetres (i.e. mm.) are 13 centi- 
metres, which you will see is a trifle over 
five inches. The figures 1.11 mean that 
the effective openi (diameter) of the 
largest stop is one-eleventh of the focal 
length, i.e. called Е/11. When the 
pointer 1s moved to 16, 22, and so on, this 
opening is reduced to F/16, F/22, and so 
on. These numbers are so arranged that 
the equivalent exposure with any stop, 
say F/22, is half that with the next 
larger, i.e. F/16, and double that with the 
next smaller, i.e. F/32. To put matters 
in tabular form thus:— 


Stops  F/i1 F/16 F/a2 F/32 F/44 
Exposures, 
relative 4 i I 2 4 


You must clearly understand that these 
exposure numbers are relative only, and 
not absolute. Thus, for instance, with 
F/11 an open landscape and rapid plate 
might require i-goth sec., a foreground 
subject 1-2oth sec., a portrait in shade 
I Sec., an interior 5 minutes, and so on. 


Night Exposure. 
I wish to take some photographs of the 
Chelsea Embankment about an hour after 
sunset. Can you oblige me with a hint as to 
exposure at F/6, гар. S.R. plates (backed)? 
A. J. H. H. (London, S.W.). 
Taking F/8 as the standard, most 
workers suggest about ten to twelve 
minutes for the well-lighted parts of the 
London Embankment. If you square 
6 and 8 you get 36 and 64—roughly 1 to 2 
—so with your F/6 the corresponding 
time would be five or six minutes. 


Self-toning P.O. P. 

Could you supply me with a formula for 

making self-toning collodion paper? 

J. J. H. (Bradford). 

So far as we are aware, no reliable 
formule for the making of self-toning 
paper has been made public, and we are 
not much surprised to find that the manu- 
facturers of papers of this kind are not 
particularly anxious to give away the 
goose that lays the golden eggs for them. 
Trade secrets naturally are not made 
public out of pure philanthropy. 


Developing Factor. 
(1) Is there any way of ascertaining the factor 
of a developer, e.g., pyro $ oz., pot. meta- 
bisulpbhite 1a рт. pot. bromide 15 gr., water 
20 of.? (2) ould a soap bubble or rainbow 
mark оп a lens be detrimental? Could it be 
polished off by the makers? 
A. E. M. (Guernsey). 


(1) First calculate the number of grains 
of pyro and bromide per oz. water, then 
refer to p. 96 in the Watkins Manual. 
Taking { oz. of pyro as rro gr. in 20 oz. 
water, we have 54. The bromide is 
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3 gr. per oz. The nearest figures to these 
in the Watkins Manual are: Pyro 3 gr., 
bromide 3 gr., factor 44; pyro 4 gr. 
bromide 1 gr., factor 4. So that the factor 
required is somewhere іп the neighbour- 
hood of 4. With this as a starting point 
you can make one or two careful tests or 
trials, and so find out the factor which 
gives you the class of negative you prefer. 
(2 The makers will doubtless be able to 
remove the markings. 


Shutter Speeds. 
Can you please tell me how to obtain ex- 
posures of, say, 1-3oth sec., with Kodak, as 
I find that when using the bulb release the 
сон is too long. The shutter speed is 
only marked for 1-soth sec. 
M. L. (Lydford). 
With practice one can get about 1-20th 
sec. by quick bulb pressure and release. 
If you cannot manage that you can com- 
pensate matters by using a smaller stop 
and longer exposure. 


Albumenised Print-out Paper. 

Could you tell me how to make albumenised 

print-out paper? R. M. U. (Blackheath). 

We do not know if this paper is still 
obtainable ieady sensitised, but if you 
can buy it you will find that the com- 
mercial article is better, more even, and 
free from air bubble defects than that 
which you sensitise for yourself. If you 
cannot buy it you must first obtain plain 
albumenised paper (*Saxe" or “Rives ”). 
Then make a “бо gr. per oz.” solution of 
silver nitrate in distilled water. Float 
the paper on this for three minutes, drain 
and dry in the dark, and use next day. 
If you are wanting to keep it beyond 
twenty-fuur houcs then first dissolve in 
the sensitising bath 30 gr. per oz. of 
citric acid. Keep the paper between 
sheets of blotting paper which have been 
dipped in a strong bath of soda саг- 
bonate and dried. But in any case the 
paper should be used as soon after sen- 
sitising as possible. 
Factors in Development. 


I have lost my list of development factors; 
could you give me a list, etc. 


tc.? 
J. W. C. (Bradfield). 

This is rather a tall order, for which we 
have not space. If you wish for two or 
three developers we can quote you, but if 
you want a full list you had better invest 
a shilling in Watkins’ Manual, which con- 
tains a great store of useful information 
about factorial development and many 
other topics. 


Print on Ivory. 
Can you tell me the best way of obtaining a 
faint print image on ivory? 
R. B. (St. Margaret’s). 
The double transfer carbon process 
would probably suit your purpose best. 


Repeating the Same Developer. 
I develop by time and temperature. If, then, 
I place a second and third plate in the same 
developer should the time be lengthened? If 
so, to what extent? 


A. M. P. (St. Margaret's). 

If you set a tempting dish before a 
hungry man, how much will be left of the 
food at the end of his meal? Here it de- 
pends on how much there was to start 
with, and how much was consumed. So 
with the developer and plate. Certainly 
the developer, when once used, is weaker 
and slower for the second, and still more 
so for the third plate. How much, we 
cannot say. But it would be quite a 
simple thing for you to make one or two 
careful experiments, using three or four 
plates, all of which Һай received the same 
exposure ог the same. subject. 
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An Unauthorised Interlude. 

It was to discover, if possible, any details in addition to those 
announced with regard to the Bangor Convention, that I sought 
an interview with the new President. (I trust, by the way, the 
Editor will not notice this.) The sanctum was heaped high with 
books bearing the names of such authors as Rhys, Owen, Jones, 
and so on, and in the midst of them was the Editor—I mean the 
President—repeating this formula : — 

“Y? save at the end of words, is sounded as ‘u’ in ‘funny.’ ” 

“Pronounce ‘ D-u-double-f-w-s.’” he said, when he saw me. 

“‘ Duffers,’ of course,” was my answer. | 

“Wrong,” he said, “but I excuse you; you are evidently think- 
ing of your kind.” 

I thought this unkind, but went on. “What I have come par- 
ticularly to learn,” I said, “is the correctness or otherwise of the 
statement that at the Convention dinner ‘Consommé Bromoil’ 
will form the entrée.” . 

“Not at all,” he said, “if it did, I should form the exit." 

“I understand that some of the rocks on the Carnarvon coast 
are as jagged as anything to be found in the Scillies," I said, 
with a shudder. | 

“Quite,” said the President, with some gusto. “There is an 
excruciating spot called Point Glass. Something more than the 
definition will be sharp just there. But Convention people can- 
not expect to do all their photography on feather beds. The 
name Bang-or is significant, the terminal ‘or’ in Welsh signify- 
ing the plural.” 

“They ought to have got used to it,” I said, “when they went 
to Scar-borough.” 

At that moment he resumed: 

“‘ Llan’ rhymes with ‘plan, and not with ' pain ; '" and it was 
time for me to go. 


An Open-air Studio. 

Summer, as Coleridge said to Lamb, had set in with its usual 
severity. It was Midsummer Day, and raining briskly, as I 
passed the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square, wondering why 
no benevolent individual had thought of providing the gallant 
admiral with a mackintosh. Then my eye was caught by a 
taxicab. This is not unusual, tor people are being continually 
caught by taxicabs, mot their eye only, but their persons also. 
This tax:cab, however, was different. It had been drawn on to 
the kerb, and was standing stil, except for the meter gaily 
throbbing out the twopences. Апа, seated inside this palpita- 
ting vehicle, facing its rear, and sheltered by the fore-part of its 
mo was an artist painting a large picture of St. Martin’s-in-the 

ields. 


Such Detachment. 

I admire that taxicab artist, all the more because I could not 
imitate him. I don’t mean that I could not draw St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. Anybody could do that, and improve upon the 
original. My unassisted lens could do it, and make a better job 
of it, too, than the architect. But the thing I could not do 
would be to summon such a spirit of detachment as to compose 
a picture while a meter was choking itself with my twopences. 
Apart from this drawback, the travelling studio in the shape of 
the taxicab opens up new possibilities. The driver could doubt- 
less be induced to move backwards or forwards in order to 
secure a suitable viewpoint for street photography. The most I 
have done in this direction is to snap in a wild moment from the 
top of a motor-bus. But there is something impish about motor- 
buses. They always go near the very best places for pictures, 
but never quite near enough. And their stopping-place is always 
just a yard or two beyond the very choicest bit we have come 
across. 


Legal Queries. 

_BARGAINER.—Will you please advise me under the following 
circumstances? I noticed an advertisement of cameras for sale 
headed by the announcement, “Bargains to suit all pockets.” 
One of the items in the list sounded cheap, so I sent the cash for 
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it To my annoyance, in spite of the announce- 
ment, it will not go into any of my pockets. I 
consider 1 have been misied. Can i demand my 
money back? 

You have obviously misread the advertisement. It states, “to 
suit all pockets.” If, therefore, the camera would go into a 
space equal to the united area of a// your pockets, you seem to 
have no cause for complaint. 

Dusious.—Whilst in Brittany I composed and photographed a 
scene representing fisherwomen praying for the safety of their 
sailor husbands, at a shrine on the shore. I find that this has 
been pirated. What is my legal remedy? | 

Someone has borrowed our volume of the Legal Encyclopedia 
dealing with “shrines,” but we are of opinion that you should 
base your action for damages on the doctrine of “Cy-prés.” 

ROBBED.—We are indeed sorry to hear that you were attacked 
by a tramp on an outing, and robbed of your camera and its 
case, and even more so to hear that.in the case were several 
spools of exposed films. 

We can inform you, in answer to your query, that the attack 
was quite illegal. We are able to say this after looking up 
the very latest legislation. The “Right-to-Work” Bill did not 
give the man the right to your work, and his argument to the 
contrary effect was specious. Be forewarned in future. Have 
you studied our article (June 24th last) on “Preparations for a 
Photographic Tramp "? 


‘The Nut.” 

In conversation with a professional photographer of higb 
standing the other day, he confessed to us that if there was one 
sitter to whom he objected it was the individual known as “the 
Nut.” He said that it was out of the question in his case to get 
that essence of a portrait—character. 


I care not at all that a sitter 
Is ugly, or homely, or old, 
But when the girl comes, with a titter, 
And says, “It’s the Nyut,” then I’m sold. 
What lighting or other manœuvre, 
What studio caper or cut— 
Though sought you from here to Vancouver— 
Could get at the soul of the Nut? 


He thinks that the earth is a cushion, 
Made just for his own scented head, 
And that where he goes a shy blush on 
The face of creation is spread. 
But as for my camera, lenses, 
Yea, even the stand and the strut, 
They show, one and all, how immense is 
Their joy when they’re rid of the Nut. 
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AST week's lesson 
was devoted to a 
consideration of 
some of the com- 
moner defects in 
hand-camera work, 
and we tried to 
show by illustrations 
what the appear- 

ance is of certain errors in development 

and manipulation generally. This week 
we have a further batch to deal with. 

The negative marked No. 1 shows 
two prominent defects. The greater 
portion of the picture is sharply de- 
fined, but there is something in the 
foreground which is blurred, and 
although it may not be easy to identify 
the object, it is a motor-car which was 
evidently moving at a good speed. The 
curious trellis effect 1s due to bright 
reflections from the edges of the 
spokes, which, when at a certain angle, 
reflected a line of sunlight. The dark 
lines on the further side are similar 
lines formed by the spokes cutting off 
the light reflected from the roadway to 
the lens. If we look carefully at the 
few figures in the picture, we shall see 
that they are all blurred, and we are 
thus able to deduce that the focussing 
was properly done and the camera held 
still during exposure, but that the expo- 
sure given was insufficiently rapid for 
the moving objects. As an actual fact, 
this negative was given an exposure of 
one-fifth of a second, using a propor- 
tionately small stop because the light 
at the time was very bright. The de- 
fect is one which commonly occurs in 
late afternoon exposures or on dull 

days, when, in order to get the plate ex- 
` posed sufficiently, a slow shutter exposure 
has to be given. Naturally, such a blur in 
the foreground spoils the result, and if 
the conditions of light demand a some- 
what slow exposure it is necessary to 
wait until there is no quickly moving 
object in foreground or middle dis- 
tance. Sometimes a very slowly mov- 
ing wagon may be secured with a slow 
exposure, thus giving interest to the 
foreground ; and if the object is coming 
directly towards the camera, blur is less 
likely to appear. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The other very noticeable defect in 
this negative is the long scratch or tear 
in the film. It will be seen that one 
edge of this is straight and clean cut, 
while the other is more jagged, and the 
film is turned back on itself. This sort 
of cut or tear in a film is usually caused 
by the sharp edge of one plate com- 
ing against the film of another. It may 
happen in developing or fixing if a 
plate is allowed to slide across another, 
and is picked up instead of being 
gently slid off again. Or if the nega- 


DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES. FOCUSSING WITH THE HAND CAMERA. 


of the brightest and sharpest lines may 
be seen duplicated. This type of blur 
is an indication of camera movement. 
It usually suggests a slow exposure, say 
a quarter or half a second, and a great 
effort to keep the camera still, which 
usually results in one or more slight 
muscular jerks. 

Such a negative may combine move- 
ment of the camera and move- 
ment of certain objects in the subject, 
but if the general blur is bad it is 
seldom possible to differentiate, as the 


tives are placed to wash, and later to 
dry in one of the racks which hold them 
on two edges only, such a cut as this 
may be made if one is taken out to 
examine it, and is then replaced care- 
lessly, its edge catching the soft film 
of an adjacent negative. 

Negative No. 2 shows quite a dif- 
ferent kind of blurring from that in 
part of No. 1, or from the blurred nega- 
tive illustrated in last week's lesson. 
The blur here consists of a number 
of images almost coinciding. Several 


general blur masks the blur of the 
moving objects. 

One of the most puzzling things to 
the beginner is the property in a lens 
known as depth. Most of the small 
cameras with which the novice com- 
mences his photographic work do not 
admit of any focussing. The lens, pro- 
bably a single one, has F/11 as its 
largest aperture, and is set at a fixed 
distance from the plate or the film, this 
fixed distance being the hyperfocal 
distance. With such an instrument it 
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is only necessary to point the lens at 
the subject, taking care that there is 
nothing within about twelve feet of the 
camera, and everything will be sharp, 


or at all events sharp enough to avoid. 


any appearance of blur. The results 
obtained with these fixed-focus cameras 
are, on the whole, very good. If dark 
subjects are taken, they are usually 
badly under-exposed, and the negative 
is thrown away as soon as it is de- 
veloped. If very near objects are taken, 
they come out so blurred from being 
out of focus that again the negative is 
thrown away. 

By and bye the worker secures a 
camera with a greater range of speeds, a 
рса range of lens apertures, and а 
ocussing adjustment. Не then finds, 
particularly if he has gone in for a 
larger size of instrument, that parts 
only of his pictures are reasonably 


sharp—sometimes the distance, at 
others the foreground or middle dis- 
tance. This sort of effect is shown in 
negative No. 3, the shadow of the wheel 
across the immediate foreground being 
the only part of the negative which is 
sharp. The cause of this is that the 
distance at which the cart is was that 
focussed for a distance of about 18 ft. 
The lens aperture was F/6, at which 
aperture there is very little depth in a 
half-plate lens when the focus 15 set for 
so near a point. The negative is a 
half-plate. The consequence is the dis- 
tance is out of focus, and the further 
away the objects are the more the out- 
of-focus blur. This method of focus- 
sing is satisfactory when we want only 
the one object sharp. For example, if 
we wish to photograph a horse leaping 
a hurdle we must use the biggest pos- 
sible aperture in order to get enough 
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exposure, and we must focus on the 
point the horse will occupy. This 
means more distant objects will be out 
of focus, and nearer objects also unless 
we exclude nearer objects, which we 
shall do if at all possible. But with 
such a subject as that in negative No. 3 
we want reasonably good definition over 
the whole of the plate. The extreme 
distance may be slightly less sharp, but 
it must not look blurred. The best 
way of getting this reasonably good 
distribution of definition is to adopt the 
method of the manufacturer of the 
fixed-focus camera, and use the 
lens at its hyperfocal distance. To find 
this with many of the stops involves a 
camparatively simple calculation; but 
as F/8 is the most generally useful stop 
for such subjects, we may get the hyper- 
focal distance by simply squaring the 
focal length of the lens in inches and 
calling the answer feet. For example, 
a half-plate camera with 8 in. focus 
lens: 8 by 8 = 64. The hyperfocal dis- 
tance is 64 feet. Set the focussing 
scale at 64 ft., and everything from half 
that distance to infinity will be sharp 
to within the hundredth part of an 
inch. Or take a 5 by 4 camera and a 
6 in. lens: 6 squared is 36, and by set- 
ting the lens at 36 ft. on the scale we 
shall have objects from 18 ft. to infinity 
sharp. With a quarter-plate lens of 
5 in. focus the hyperfocal distance is 
25 feet. 

Naturally, in those cases where the 
light is good enough to enable F/t1 to 
be used the definition of both near and 
distant objects will be a little crisper if 
the scale remains set at the hyperfocal 
distance for the F/8 stop. If the de- 
finition of foreground objects is most 
important, the lens may be racked out 
a trifle at F/11 without the distance suf- 
fering as compared with the definition 
obtained at F/8; but, as a rule, when 
near foreground subjects are included, 
the exposure—in hand-camera work— 
demands that F/8 shall be employed to 
get enough light through to the plate. 


— — 


An Attractive Offer for Readers of ‘‘The 
A. P."—Many of our readers are ac- 
quainted with the business carried on by 
Mason’s Photographic Stores, 54-62, 
Godwin Street, Bradford, especially 
through their large mail-order depart- 
ment. The firm has now issued a hand- 
some book of nearly three hundred 
pages, bound in green cloth, and entitled 
“The Key to Successful Photography.” 
The contents include articles on * Photo- 
graphy and its Joys, *How to Make 
Money with your Camera,” "Our 
Methods" (giving details of the firm's 
terms of business), and illustrated descrip- 
tions of all kinds of photographic 
apparatus and materials. A comprehen- 
sive index is supplied, facilitating quick 
reference to any item. The handy size 
of the volume, and its neat and attractive 
appearance, together with the usefulness 
of the information it contains, will make 
it a welcome addition to the photo- 
grapher's library, and advantage should 
be taken without delay of the firm's offer- 
to supply copies free to readers of THE 
A. P. who apply to them at the above' 
address. 
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E think it was Ruskin who said a 
well designed and built bridge over 
a river was one of the most beautiful 
things made by man. With this sentiment, 
be it Ruskin’s or not, we think everyone 
with an eye for beauty of form will agree. 

At the same time it behoves the sketcher 
and photographer to take very careful heed 
as to his point of view, for upon a good 
viewpoint pictorial success or failure very 
greatly depends. 

On this topic there are one or two broad 
principles—chiefly of a negative rather 
than a positive character—which should 
be noted. 

First of all, very nearly all bridge arches 
are symmetrical, so that if we put our 
camera opposite the centre of the arch, 
and take what we may call a full-face 
view, we get just about the worst, i.e. 
least pleasing position of all. 

Now in both the examples on this page 
this symmetrical, central, full-face view 
has been avoided, but the point of view 
chosen was unwisely near this undesirable 
one. 

In neither example do we get a sym- 
metrical arrangement, although the centre 
of the arch is nearer one or other of the 
sides of the picture. That is something 
to the good, but it is not enough by itself. 

In example A we get acceptable aid 
from the over-hanging foliage, which pre- 
vents our having the curved outline of the 
arch too forcefully brought to our notice. 
Somewhat similar aid is given in example 
B by foliage on the further side of the 
arch to our right. 

Thus we get the hint that, although the 
curve of an arch may be in itself beautiful, 
yet it does not follow that we want to see 
every bit of it as an uninterrupted geometri- 


A.—THROUGH THE BRIDGE. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


cal line. The unofficious interruption of 
the curves gives the interest of variety 
and makes a subtle appeal to our imagina- 
tion. 

The next point is that our common ex- 
perience of things is that 
an arch requires support 
on its two sides. If, then, 
we so select our view-point 
that the margins of the 
picture cut away the sup- 
port seen Or suggested, we 
get an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that something is 
wrong; we anticipate an 
unknown danger, there 15 а 
feeling of insecurity, un- 
certainty, anxiety. 

In A we are satisfied as 
to this bridge being safe 
and stable—not because we 
actually see the support of 
both sides of the arch, but 
because we see enough to 
suggest adequate support— 
our mind is satisfied bv 
the suggestion of support. 
But in the case of B the 
right-hand end of the arch 
carries our eye to the mar- 
gin of the print, and so we 
get a kind of puzzling suggestion that this 
side of the arch is not very safe and 
secure. It is resting too much against the 
picture frame. 

A third principle is, that when we so 
arrange matters that we see something 
of a view through the archway, we are 
very apt to get the suggestion of two differ- 
ent scenes separated by the bridge, viz., 
that part of the scene on the near side, 
and that on the further side of the bridge. 
In these two particular examples this 
separation effect is not so strongly marked 
as often is the case. When the bridge 
casts a somewhat dark line or band of 
shadow then this “cutting-in-two” effect 
is apt to be very 
accentuated and un- 
desirable. 

One more point re- 
quires notice, viz., the 
great importance of 
not getting too near 
the bridge, for if we 
err in this direction, 
it is likely to ар- 
pear unduly large 
and out of propor- 
tion to the surround- 
ing and more distant 


features. 
In example B we 
are getting danger- 


ously near this limit, 
and, in fact, one feels 
inclined to step back 
a few paces so as to 


By J. W. Marsden. 
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get a more comprehensive view of the 
situation. 

As examples of beginners’ work both 
these prints show good promise for the 


future. These workers have made a good 


By Miss A. Wallace. 


From the Beginners! Competition. 


start, and doubtless will go forward. The 
foregoing hints are all of a what-not-to-do 
order. This is intentional and salutary. 
Pictures connot, like puddings, be made 
by following a formal receipt. What the 
picture maker has to think of are prin- 
ciples rather than precepts—a difference 
with a distinction. 

. The originals—both about eight inches 
in length, tend a little to the over-contrast- 
ful side. This very common failing in 
landscape work is greatly apt to give a 
falsification of tones, and often suggests a 
fall of snow or hoar frost in the midst of 
summer. Something of this kind is sug- 
gested in B by the foreground foliage, and 
by the boat in A. Chalky hard highlights 
and over-dark solid-looking shadows are 
among the chief faults of the photography 


oi to-day and should be studiously 
avoided. | 


EW READERS of 

CABE GALSP.AMIUNC 

should note that each of the 
Beginners articles is complete 

in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 

| for the Amateur Photographer. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT | 
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The Photographic Convention at Bangor is beginning must be postponed until our issue for July 28th, which 
its proceedings as we write, and only a little more will also be the opening date of the exhibition. 


certainty in the weather outlook is needed Фе ё 
CONVENTION in order to ensure a gathering fully as suc- It is well for the photographic exhibitor to reflect 
WEEK. cessful as any of recent years, not except- that selection committees and exhibition judges are in- 
ing the one held at Amsterdam last July. fluenced by two sets of factors, the 
The bond which that meeting created between British UNCONSCIOUS BIAS. опе consciously and the other un- 
photographers and their Dutch colleagues has proved to consciously. They deliberately set 


be one which endures, and several Dutch friends, in- цр a more or less definite standard of excellence, and 
cluding a Dutch photographic editor, have crossed thé then consider how far each work conforms to it. But 
North Sea and the breadth of England in order to be they are also influenced, often without intending to be, 
present at Bangor. Another feature of the Convention. by qualities in and about the picture which have по 
pleasingly illustrated year after year, and never more direct bearing upon the worker's pictorial skill or tech- 
so than on the present occasion, is the constancy of the nique. The mounting and framing of the picture, for 
personnel. The new President was surrounded by no example, may be expressly ruled out of account, and 
fewer than five who have held his office, while one had yet the neatness or otherwise with which this part of the 
held it twice. Bangor proved to be a happy selection, work is done will bias the judge and the public to a 
not only on account of the unexampled scenery in its smaller or a greater degree. We saw an excellent land- 
neighbourhood and its proximity to Snowdon, but be- scape photograph the other day in a fair way towards 
cause it is a centre of local photographic activity and being spoiled by the clumsy, amateurish lettering on the 
sympathies—indeed, the Mayor of the city suggested mount. We knew that a man might be a good photo- 
that some new development in colour photography was  grapher and a poor hand with his pen, and yet somehow 
hatching here—and the local entertainment committee those crude scratches got in the way when we wanted 
showed the great and painstaking hospitality one has to appreciate the picture. 

learned to expect from the Welsh. о ё o 

We wonder whether exhibition judges аге influenced, 


E E. unconsciously, of course, by the size of a picture. They 

In the present issue (pp. 30 and 39) two further repro- may honestly think that 
ductions are given from M. Demachy’s exhibition of oil- THE SIZE OF THE EXHIBITION this factor does по! 
transfer prints at THE A. P. PICTURE. weigh with them, and 

EXHIBITIONS AT THE Little Gallery (52, Long Acre, yet all the time a large 


"A.P." LITTLE GALLERY. W.C.). We have received picture may be forcing itself upon their attention solely 
numerous expressions of appre- because of the area it covers. We feel subconsciously 
ciation from visitors to the show, and readers who are that the producer of a big enlargement thinks well of it, 
in town this week should certainly not miss seeing this and his very ambitiousness may predispose it to favour. 
delightful collection of pictures in monochrome and It seemed to us—though we may well have been wrong 
colour before the closing date, Saturday, July 19th. As  —that in the recent exhibition of the Gevaert prize pic- 
already announced, the exhibition at the Little Gallery tures the higher awards, other things being equal, had 
during August will consist of the prize-winning and other some little tendency to go to the larger pictures. This 
prints from the 1913 Colonial Competition. A record was noticeable in the artistic portraiture class, where 
number of entries has reached us from the Colonies in all the enlargements securing the highest prize were on a 
parts of the world, and the exhibition will provide an scale which, if generally adopted, would compel us to 
opportunity for studying the effect of varied conditions pull down our exhibition barns and build greater. This 
of climate and environment upon pictorial production.  !s not to say that the judges consciously allowed the 
The judging of the prints has proved a more lengthy task question of size to influence them, nor even that the 
than was anticipated, and the publication of the results larger pictures were not, on general grounds, the best. 
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Mr. Simon Bussy shows thirty-three pastels at the 
Carfax Gallery. Five of them gave us great pleasure, 
namely, two Scotch landscapes (s and 
27) and a Tyrol-piece (29), thoughtful 
sketches in delicate greys, greens, and 
browns, and two of the Venice set (17 and 
19), brilliant and accurate studies. The mountain 
pieces are beyond us. Our recollection of No. 14, for 
instance, is that it portravs a series of mountain peaks, 
one behind the other, the foremost green, the next one 
violet, the next dark blue, the next light blue, and the 
hindmost pink. We cannot imagine these colours, in 
plain washes, in nature, or that the rendering is an 
improvement on nature. The rest of the Venetian 
scenes are as unconvincing. Three pages of keen ap- 
preciation prefaces the cataloguc, from which we learn 
that the pictures “‘reveal a poet sprung from the tradi- 
tions of the great painters of his race," and that “he 
dreams of combining the palpitating colour of Monet 
and the supreme harmony of Claude Lorrain," which 
seems a fairly high aim, not yet attained. It is a satis- 
faction to turn to the robust landscapes of the Hon. 
Walter James at Dowdeswell Galleries. These are 


ROUND THE 
GALLERIES. 
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what a landscape should be—accurate transcriptions of 
beautiful nature, bringing the breath of the country 
into the houses of their fortunate possessors. They 
are in the colour and form of nature, as closelv as a 
keen and competent artist can render them, Especially 
good is the accurate combination of smiling landscape 
and bold and fascinating skies, and the artist appre- 
ciates that there is as much need for careful perspective 
in his clouds as in his foreground. Among the many 
works of beauty it is difficult to discriminate, but we 
would most like to possess “Cheviot from the Otter- 
caps" (9) and "Hill Country” (13). For clouds that 
seem actually moving we commend “А Fine Dav in the 
North ” (30). A roomful of etchings show the same 
intimate knowledge of nature, and particularly of cloud- 
forms, and the art of "biting." Mr. James is best at 
upland scenery with cloud in cumulus form. 


$ Е S 


The attention of lantern-slide workers is drawn to the 
“А. P. and P. N." Annual Lantern Slide Competition 
for 1913, full particulars of which appeared last week. 
Entry forms are published in the present issue on p. viii. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in eve week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is ойсте4 every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awardsare made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competiticns will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Arthur Denton, 2, West Park Road, Kew, S.W. (Title of print, 
“The Race." Technical data: Kodoid film; lens, Goerz 
Dagor ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-200th sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., 
August; developer, rytol; printing process, bromoil on Lily. 
white bromide. | 

The Second Prize to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, Bridg- 
north. (Title of print, “On the Lone Hillside.") Technical 
data: Premo film pack; lens, Heliar; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 
1-10th sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., June; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Canvas bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring 
Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “The Old Harbour.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed; lens, Busch; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 4 sec.; February; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, enlargement on Kodak Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to W. C. Coates, 149, Dart- 
mouth Road, Willesden Green, N.W. (Title of print, “An 
Amateur Duchess.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti- 
screen; exposure, 4 sec.; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 

G. J. Sparkes Madge, Chelmsford; E. J. Mowlam, Southsea ; 
Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne (2); Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; 
Ernest J. Mason, London, W. (2); E. S. Perkins, Newport, 
Mon. ; M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; Frank Bolton, Hull; 
Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Cecil 
W. Bartram, Manor Park, E.; Harry C. Buckle, Harrogate ; 
C. F. Carrodus, Bradford; E. H. Creese, Cardiff. 


Class I. 

Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech ; John J. 
Hartley, Colne (2); Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield; Miss M. 
Meyer, London, W. ; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Н. B. Redmond, 
Newport, Mon.; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Jas. 
Bromley, Burnley; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; Owen W. F. 
Thomas, Swindon; Frank Pallett, Portadown; Mrs. Geo. 
Bletcher, Manchester; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; R. Shade, 
Putney; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke; Reginald A. Ewens, 
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Lewisham, New South Wales; E. Chaplin, Carshalton; C. F. 
Gonning, London, E.C. 
Class II. 

E. P. Lewis, Shrewsbury ; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); 
James, Mills, Rhyl; J. Renhard, London, W. ; Miss E. B. Hope, 
Wandsworth Common, $.W.; Miss V. Holland, London, S.W. ; 
H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, S.W.; J. H. Ingram, Birming- 
ham ; Miss G. Winterton, Lancaster ; P. G. Humphries, Bristol ; 
D. Samuelson, Perth; Walter Young, Hull. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Il. 

are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Robt. A. Macdonald, 22, 
Princes Avenue, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool. (Title of print, 
“Watching and Waiting.") Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; time of day, 4 p.m., April; developer, 
metol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Phyllis Tannett-Walker, 
Carr Manor, Leeds. (Title of print, “Syringa.”) ^ Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; stop, U.S. 4; exposure, 4 sec. ; 
time of day, 2.50 p.m., June; developer, rytol; printing process, 
Kodak Solio P.O.P. 

Beginners’ Class. 


C. №. Gonning, London, E.C.; S. Rogers, Hammer- 
smith, W.; E. H. Worsey, Birmingham; Н. Hawksley, 
Sheffield ; Louis Hyde, Stockport; J. D. Macdonald, Glasgow ; 
А. Talbot, West Norwood; Miss A. Challon, London, №. ; 
S. E. Ditchfield, Menston-in-Wharfedale; G. J. Jeffries, East- 
bourne; Arthur Tinsley, Shefheld ; Miss Powell, Leipzig; P. E. 
Farrow, Brockley, S.E.; Wilfred W. Clifford, Margate; S. 
Ellison, Seacombe; Miss Wragg, Shefheld; Chas. F. Jackson, 
Barrow-in.Furness; Thos. Ball, Ilkeston; Miss M. Whitting, 
Alverstoke; R. G. Swift, Clapton, N.E.; A. Anning, Fleetwood ; 
Jas. Mills, Rhyl; Н. Baldwin, London, E.C.; С. J. Sophian- 
spoulos, Blackheath, S.E.; F. M. Weber, Crouch Hill, N.; B. 
H. Whitelocke, Lee; J. K. Yallop, Norwich; E. Golden, Black- 
heath; Chas. M. Attlee, Birmingham. 
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HE photographic “profession,” as we like to call 
it, although in these strenuous days " business " 
would perhaps be more appropriate, differs from 
nearly all others, inasmuch as many of its most 

successful members have attained their position not by 
a tedious and costly apprenticeship, but by secession 
from the ranks of skilled amateurs, turning, as Gold- 
smith puts it, "what was once an amusement into а 
present means of subsistence.” On the other hand, 
most of those employed as assistants have been trained 
from their early youth in the studio or workroom. 

This goes to prove that certain personal qualities, 
more than proficiency in photography, are essential to 
success, and it is borne out by the fact that some of the 
most renowned portraitists are exceedingly shaky in 


their technical حم‎ 
Г dy, 4 «2 
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give their 
assistants no 
light task in 
putting into 
saleable shape 
the graceful 
pose or ani- 
mated expres- 
sion, which 
comes to them 
in the form of 
a very poor 


work, and 
DO 2% 
"7, 


eco: Ву S. S. KAS 
[As we are frequently in receipt of queries from amateur photographers who ask 
our advice as to the desirability of going in for professional photography as a means 


“WHEN in doubt leave it out” is a good 
working motto for the picture maker. 
15 not guzfe sure that the inclusion of this or 
that feature is advantageous to the composi- 
tion, the chances are that its omission will lend 
more strength and interest to what is included 


the share for each. 
objects to look at we cannot pay as much atten- 
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of livelihood, the following article, written by a well-known professional worker, who at one time was 
an enthusiastic amateur, will be welcomed by many. 
experience, and will answer a number of readers who have raised the points dealt with.-—ED. | 


The advice given is founded upon practical 


before cutting adrift from your present occupations, and 
risking money which would be better expended when 
more experience has been gained. This advice is not 
given with the idea of discouraging the beginner, it is 
merely to caution him against attempting to carry 
things before him at the start. 

Good-class photography is like law or medicine. 
People will come to a practitioner when they have got 
to know him, and there is often a period of weary wait- 
ing first. Naturally every chance, however slight, of 
attaining publicity must be made the most of, particu- 
larly in the way of securing sittings from people whose 
portraits are worth publishing, for there is no better 
advertisement than a photographer's name under a 
good portrait in a popular newspaper or magazine. 

Such portraits, 
M besides, form 
the nucleus of 
an exhibition 
which may be 
given as a 
preliminary 
step before 
opening a 


If one 


than its inclusion would contribute. Picture studio. 
making is like feeding a family on a fixed While the 
income—the fewer mouths to fill the larger is ¢ photographer 


is in the tran- 
sition state 


If we have half a dozen 


вате 2= - tion to any of them as we could were there only D» orthodox 

CES OE half the number to claim attention. Elimination н р. light 
p меу means concentration. Nature is so lavish with her | 5:080 1s not 
assume that necessary, nor 


the successful A 
portraitist $ 
must possess 22% 
a quick рег- 
ception of the 
beautiful, an accurate judgment of tone values, and a 
tactful manner, with a power of evoking all that is most 
attractive in the sitter. If so gifted, the next considera- 
tion is how to turn these talents to account, and there 
is no better way than to slip by almost imperceptible 
gradations from the ranks of unpaid amateurs into those 
of fairly remunerative professionals. Many are the 
amateurs who have made a sudden plunge into profes- 
sionalism by building a studio, buying expensive 
apparatus and materials, and waiting for sitters who 
never come, and all this upon the strength of a few 
successful portraits accepted as gifts by complacent 
friends. | 
Better by far is it to test the commercial value of your 
work by asking these friends to pay you a fair price 
for subsequent pictures, and to induce others to do so, 


great man. 


menu that our pictures are apt to suffer the indigestion of 
the glutton. Plain living and high thinking have made many a 


even is it de- 
sirable, any 
fairly lofty 


} апа гооту 
apartment 


being suitable for the purpose. In this, “fancy ” light- 
ings and “home portrait " effects can be obtained with 
greater ease than in a glass barn. The latter is really 
only required for those full lengths in which the cloth- 
ing is considered as of more importance than the 
features. 

Working small sizes should be avoided as much as 
possible. Large pictures give little more trouble to 
make, and command a better price. Ten by eight is 
the minimum size for the camera, and this size should 
be made the standard. People do not order large quan- 
tities of small pictures nowadays, and, if it is properly 
put to them, will as readily order three large pictures as 
three cabinets. 

A distinctive style should be adopted for printing and 
mounting, although this may be varied from time to 
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time. Too great a variety of colour and surface in 
mounts and printing papers unsettles the mind of the 
sitter, and wastes much time. The beginner should 
avoid dividing the interest in his work by showing too 
many varieties of subject; a sitter is not likely to expect 
so good a portrait if he sees a medley of flowers, cats, 
dogs, and motor-cars, as if the pictures on view were 
portraits only. 

Finish is important. Retouching must be carefully 
done, so that although the effect 1s obtained, the means 
are not visible, and it may safely be asserted that no 
one should start taking portraits for money until they 
can retouch their own negatives and work up the prints 
from them. It may not always be necessary to do this 


Ir was a petulant and rather tearful 
countenance that Bangor—iby repute 
not only breezy and beautiful, but also 
bright—turned towards the members 
of the Photographic Convention when 
they reached this old Welsh city last 
week-end. Clouds hung heavily over 
the mountains, and it was only an occasional gleam of sunlight 
that made it evident how wonderfully blue are the waters of the 
Menai Straits, and how green are the uplands of Anglesea. 

A larger number of members every year take this annual 
occasion by the torelock, so to speak, and go down to the place 
of meeting on the previous Saturday. The train that started 
from Euston for North Wales before nine o'clock on Saturday 
morning had a large number of compartments reserved for a 
solid phalanx of Conventioners, who included many old familiar 
friends, and photographic paraphernalia accounted for no small 
part of the luggage. The President of the Convention (Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer) journeyed down with this company, as did also the 
honorary secretary. | 

Other Conventioners, including at least one ex-President, were 
already in evidence, and many more came later from all quarters 
of the compass. 


Monday’s Proceedings. | 

Оп Monday morning Penrhyn Hall, the largest public build- 
ing in Bangor, under the decorous shadow of the weather-beaten 
old cathedral, became a general rendezvous. | 

Over thirty of the works which formed Mr. Mortimer's recent 
exhibition at the London Camera Club and the Scottish National 
Salon were again in evidence. There was also a collection ot 
foreign portraiture, lent by Messrs. Kodak, Limited, including 
the work of Rudolf Duhrkoop, of Hamburg, Nicola Perschied, 
of Berlin, and Hugo Weiss, of Budapest, all on Kodura paper. 
Among the trade exhibitors, the Platinotype Company, Limited, 
showed a new silver paper which this firm is bringing out 
shortly. A large number of silver prints on this new medium 
were exhibited, in appearance and gradation scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from platinum. We are informed that the new paper 
will be issued to the public within about a month. On the same 
stand were grouped a large number of the pictures taken by the 
Conventioners at Amsterdam, which were subsequently pre- 
sented, in the form of an album, to their Dutch hosts. 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward had a screen with a good display 
of enlargements on their bromide and other papers; the Aero- 
graph Company, Limited, accounted for another interesting 
demonstration, and a stall was also devoted to THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, at which the Summer 
and Holiday Number proved to be in great demand. | 

At the outset of the afternoon's proceedings, which were 
graced by the presence of the Mayor and Town Clerk, Sir Cecil 
Hertslet, the Consul-General for Belgium, invested Mr. Mortimer 
with the badge of office, and subsequently the Mayor addressed 
a few words of welcome to the members of the Convention, point- 
ing out beauty spots in the locality. A vote of thanks to his 
Worship was proposed by Sir Cecil Hertslet. 

The Presidential Address. E 

Mr. Mortimer's address from the chair was an original and 

lucid exposition of the part played by photography in modern 
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work yourself, but without the practical knowledge your 
reputation is in the hands of others, for there are few 
good portraits which do not owe something to the re- 
toucher. Therefore a course of lessons in this very 
necessary art is a most important item in preparing for 
business. 

Mounting is a weak point with many amateurs, and 
it is advisable to invest in a dry mounting outfit and a 
good trimmer. The use of these is quickly mastered, 
and they enable well-finished work to be turned out with 
the minimum of trouble. One piece of advice in con- 
clusion. Never allow a print to go out if you think it 
possible to do a better one.. This is not only fair to the 
sitter, but still more to yourself. 


Journalism. Не had little difficulty in proving by a number of 
tamiliar illustrations how closely photography, in one form or 
another, is interwoven with daily life. No knowledge which 
man had wrested from the darkness had more profoundly 
affected every branch of modern civilisation than the apparently 
trivial fact that certain salts of silver turn black when exposed 
to the sun. Photography was an annihilator of distance, an 
assistant in scientific research, an ally of the criminal law. But 
it was in journalism that he found its most interesting sphere. 
It had reduced the cost of newspaper and journalistic illustra- 
tion enormously. “Where a single drawing and painstaking 
woodcut would have cost, say, £60, years ago, the same picture 
photographically produced can be put before the reader of one 
of the illustrated weeklies now for about £4, perhaps with some 
artistic loss of colour and feeling, but with a great increase of 
exactness and reality.” 

There followed a brief review of the history of photo- 
engraving, with references to the work of Fox Talbot, its 
“father,” Scott. Archer, Klic, Meisenbach, and others; in fact, 
the whole of its progress was summarised, from the asphalte 
process of intaglio etching to the latest improvements in rotary 
photogravure. The half-tone method of reproduction, however, 
was only one of the factors upon which the recent growth of 
Press photography had depended, the other being the hand 
camera. “The increase in the speed of plates, the advent of the 
focal-plane shutter and of the fine anastigmats, have all paved 
the way for the use of the hand camera. . . . The Press photo- 
grapher of to-day, the man who has been described as one who 
' neither stops down nor stops at anything,’ has to be a man of 
endurance and resource, to have no nerves, no politics, yet to 
think with the public, to have the journalistic instinct of intelli- 
gent anticipation of events strongly developed, and, above all, 
to possess unswerving loyalty to his newspaper." 

Mr. Mortimer concluded with a reference to the latest develop- 
ment of photography in relation to journalism, namely, the 
cinematographic weekly "journal," which has proved such a 
popular feature of the picture-theatre entertainment. The 
organisation of the topical department of such a “journal,” he 
said, was a great deal more complicated than the public would 
imagine. Very few people were aware that a complete staff of 
cinematograph reporters and operators was formed in every 
important country in the world to take, at any moment, pictures 
of the most important current events. 

At the close of the address Mr. C. H. Bothamley moved a vote 
of thanks to the President, who had dealt, he said, with an 
unhackneyed subject in an unhackneyed way, and this was 
carried by acclamation. 

Subsequently, at the annual general meeting, it was 
decided, after some discussion, to adopt the suggestion of 
the Council and to visit Scotland next year, Dunfermline 
being the centre selected. Especially hearty was the vote 
of thanks accorded at this meeting to Sir Cecil Hertslet for 
his presidency. ; 

On Monday evening the Mayor received the members at a 
conversazione, at which a selection of folk-songs was rendered 
by a Welsh choir. | 

Further notes respecting the later proceedings will appear in 
our next issue. | 
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PORTRAIT LIGHTING UNDER 
TREES. „зуун, WESTON, , 


HILE outdoor portraits taken in the open usually 
show a general flatness of lighting, just the reversc 
is the case if we step to the kindly shade of a tree 

and use its help judiciously. We then have control over the 
direction and relative strength of the light, which will enable 
us to obtain a variety of effects at will. 

There are one or two new conditions to contend with when 
starting to portray under trees. One is that if the tree is 
large, with dense spreading branches, the exposure, when 
well underneath the tree, will be increased enormously ; and 
unless this is taken serious account of the first attempts are 
likely to be badly under-exposed. If the tree chosen stands 
well in the open, and the branches are fairly even in length 
and thickness, it will be found that the most brilliant and 
sparkling lighting may be obtained near the edge of the 
shade, the lighting growing flatter and weaker as we recede 
towards the trunk. 

The illustration No. 1 will show the lighting obtained by 
having the model near the edge of the shade and photo- 
graphing from under the tree, that is, directly facing the 
source of light. The style is most suitable for a profile, a 
better three-quarter-face lighting being obtained by moving 
the camera further round towards the light, so that the light 
strikes the face at an angle of about 45 degrees. In this 
way it is possible to obtain several different effects without 
moving the figure from the one spot, but simply moving the 
camera from place to place; and it is interesting to note 


No. 2. 


what a difference is sometimes made 
to the lighting by merely moving the 
camera and model round a few 
inches. 

Another thing which affects the 
lighting is the height of the branches 
above the head. Differing from por- 
traiture in the open, where there is 
an excess of top light, there is a 
danger of the trees cutting off too 
much; and when the branches are 
not above six feet from the ground, 
It is an advantage to have the model 
seated. In this position it is also 
advisable to lower the camera, as a 
correspondingly low view-point will 
usually have the effect of bringing 
the head against the most suitable 
background, 
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A belt of trees is very similar in 
effect to one large tree standing in the 
open, and the same sparkle is obtained: 
by photographing near the edge of the 
belt, as will be seen by No. 2. Com- 
pare this with No. 3, which shows the 
weak lighting obtained near the trunk. 

Of course, trees vary enormously in 
form, and some are surrounded by 
other trees, which play their part, and 
alter the conditions of the light entirely. 
In No. 4 it will be seen that a strong 
profile lighting of the kind known as 
" line lighting " is obtained close to the 
trunk of a tree. This is owing to the 
position of the tree, and to the fact of 
its having two gaps in the branches, 
which enables the light to strike more 
strongly upon one side of the tree than 
the-other. This difference appeared so 
slight at first that it would no doubt 
have passed notice had there not been 
a very tempting seat close to the 
trunk, a short rest giving us time to 
note the peculiarity. No. 5 was also 
taken on this seat; and it will be 
noticed that the direction of the light- 
ing is quite opposite to that of No. 4. 
The explanation is that the lighting is 
coming round both sides of the trunk, 
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THE '"PERSPECT" FOCAL-PLANE REFLEX CAMERA. 


HE name of Watson on any camera is always regarded as a 

guarantee of excellence. "Therefore the latest reflex camera 
put forward by the firm of W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., 313, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., is worthy of every attention by all 
classes of photographers. 

The camera, needless to say, is strongly and well made, and 
although founded on the well accepted principles of the focal- 
plane reflex, it embodies points of interest that will undoubtedly 
appeal to every user of this popular type of camera. The 
bellows extension, for instance, admits of a sufficient range ot 
focus for the single component of the Holostigmat lens which 
is fitted. The focal-plane shutter is the “Unit” self-capping 
type, which works in an extremely simple and efficient manner 
and is wound by one simple turn of the side-key. 

The important feature of the shutter is that no additional 
movement is required for varying the width of slit in the blind, 
the speed of the shutter simply depending on the extent to which 
it is wound up. The exposure to be given can therefore be 
decided at the very last moment before taking the picture, the 
operation consisting of merely winding up the shutter ready for 
exposure. 

The trigger release is easy, and comes readily to the hand. 
A revolving back is fitted which enables the plate to be changed 
from upright to horizontal when the shutter of the dark slide 
is withdrawn. The top of the camera containing the hood is 
hinged so that the ground.glass is readily accessible, while the 
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and No. 5 is obtained by moving the figure about two feet 
to the other end of the seat, where the light, besides coming 
from the opposite direction, strikes softer and fuller upon 
the face. The two examples will demonstrate the difference 
a slight movement of position will make to the style of 
lighting. 

The conditions of the light outside the tree, the sun 
shining, or a strong light coming from one side, will, of 
course, affect the light underneath. Added to this there 1s 
an endless variety in the shape and position of trees, some 
trees having gaps in the branches, some standing alone, and 
others forming groups with gaps in between; and all this 
makes for a wide variety in the lighting effects which can 
be obtained. | 

It will be seen what great scope there is for good effects in 
portraiture and figure studies under trees; and I trust that 
the illustrations given here, and what I have written with 
regard to the general conditions to be observed, will be 
regarded merely as a suggestion for other workers to make 


further experiments. 


hood itself is deep and well 


lhe front, to which our 


readers’ attention is particu- 
larly directed, is fitted with 
a special swing movement 
easily adjusted and clamped. 
This is a great convenience 
for many types of work which 
are sometimes not attempted 
with the ordinary reflex 
because of the lack of swing 
front or swing back. 

The “Perspect” reflex, in 
quarter-plate size, measures 
74 by 6 by 6} in., and weighs 
complete. with Holostigmat 
Series I. lens, F/6, 43 Ibs. 
The price complete, with 
three best book.form slides, 
is {18 105. Our readers аге 
advised to write to Messrs. 
Watson for their latest list, 
which contains particulars ot 
this camera and other appara- 
tus of an equally high class. 
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Т is interesting to recall the fact that when the instrument 
which we now know as a “hand camera ” was first intro- 
duced—about 1880—it was called a “detective ” camera. 

But this name brought with it an atmosphere of unpleasant 
suspicion, and happily was soon dropped. 

In those days one of the controlling ideas was that of 
disguising the appearance of the camera in such a way that 
it might be mistaken for a hand-bag, parcel of books, 
brown-paper parcel, lunch basket, etc. In some cases the 
camera was small enough to be hidden from view, e.g. 
under the waistcoat, while the lens peeped through a button- 
hole, inside a top hat, etc. 

In most cases the anxiety of the photographer to escape 
notice was so dominating that his efforts in this direction led 
to his detection—the detective was himself detected—and 
so the concealed and disguised camera passed away. 


Do not Look at Your Camera. 

Everyone knows the story of the bronze lion on the top 
of the column that wagged its tail at the will (or imagina- 
tion) of a crowd. Next time you are inside a motor-'bus try 
this experiment. Lean slightly forward, and stare at some 
object, real or imaginary, through the open end of the 
vehicle—just as though you had seen an accident—and then 
notice how three out of four of the other occupants of the 
*bus will also try to see what they imagine you are look- 
ing at. 

There are few more certain ways of making other folk 
look at your camera than looking at it yourself, when others 
can see you doing this. And be it noted ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred your picture will be largely, if not entirely, 
spoiled if any of your figures are staring at the camera at 
the moment the exposure is made. 


Why not let Figures Look at the Camera ? 

It is often argued that many great painters have dealt 
with their sitters as though they were looking at the painter: 
and is not that the same thing as looking at the camera? 
Yes and no; ie. the same thing in one sense, but with 
several points of difference. 

In the first place, the painter is not compelled to put on 
his canvas exactly the pose, and, still more important, 
exactly the expression of his sitter, but the lens has no 
choice in this way. The lens says, *I give what I receive; 
no more, no less." 

Next, nearly everybody by this time knows that whenever 
a person is aware that he or she is being photographed, and 
looks at the camera, he or she—ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred— puts on a special * I-know-I-am-being-photo- 
graphed " expression. This is very nearly always self-con- 
scious, and very often foolish, and not seldom a blend of 
the two. 

Then, again, the figures we have to deal with on the quay 
side or harvest field, etc., often think it is a big joke, and 
some irresistible desire comes over them to try and say some- 
thing funny. What humour! ruat caelum / 

It is not to be inferred that if the figures do not look at 
the camera they will not appear to be conscious, and 
so assume a natural pose. The chances are that if they do 
know they are being photographed they will betray the fact 
by assuming a stiff or in some other way unnatural pose. 

Here before me is an instance of a man forking hay on 
to a half-made stack. He is pushing his fork-load in one 
direction and looking in another direction—not at the 
camera, “by special request,” no doubt. But the inference 
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is irresistible that the whole thing is, in the language of Mr. 
Bill Sikes, *a put-up job." His legs, arms, head, and posi- 
tion all say * sham," i.e. are assumed, as opposed to a really 
natural position or phase of motion. 

Another mistake is to suppose that if we can catch our 
figures in truly natural position or action, when they are 
entirely unconscious of being photographed, we are sure to 
get a “picture.” All photographers in general, and hand- 
camera workers especially, need reminding from time to 
time that a scene may be natural and yet not pictorial. 


Shading the Lens. 

The present-day craze for having everything as small as 
possible has unfortunately led to opticians cutting down 
the size of the lens hood to such an extent that in truth it is 
only a hood in name. As a lens shade it is practically non- 
existent. The result is that the front glass is exposed to 
far more light than is wanted to make the picture. The 
cone of light rays required to give a quarter-plate picture 
with a 5 in. focus lens is less than 6o degrees, or, say, one- 
third of two right-angles, while the modern lens is open to 
something not far short of two right angles. So that the 
lens may be receiving on its front surface something like 
seven or eight times as much light as that needed for the 
making of the picture. Some of this finds its way inside the 
camera, and is reflected on to the plate as scattered light, 
and so yielding fog. I shall have something further to say 
about lens hoods and sky shades later on, but the present 
note may be useful as a hint to shade the lens as far as one 
can at the moment. 

Fog-free Negatives. ' 

Now, considering that many—perhaps the majority—o 
hand-camera-made negatives are designed for enlarging, 
this fog question is one of very great importance. I have 
heard it argued that a slight fog veil, evenly spread all over 
the plate, is only like covering the printing frame with a 
piece of ground glass or tissue paper. This is not so at 
all. But as we are considering enlarging, I need not go 
into this question just now. Let the reader select from his 
stock a clear, bright, fog-free negative, and, putting this 
into the enlarger, make an enlargement. Now, in contact 
with the film of the negative plate put the rough side of a 
piece of the finest ground glass, and then see what happens 
to the second enlargement. But, says the argumentative 
one, a fogged negative is different from ground glass. Quite 
true. Then take an unexposed plate and expose it in the 
dark-room to the light of a burning wax match for a second 
or two at two or three feet distance, and develop this till it 
shows a slight, even greying all over the plate. Fix, wash, 
and dry the plate. Looking through this at the sky we see 
little effect, but laying it film down on a piece of clean, 
smooth white paper we see much more. Bring this fog 
plate film to film with the fog-free negative, and make an 
enlargement, and compare this with the result of the first 
enlargement from the fogless negative. Not only does a 
layer of fog alter the “tones ” or relative light and shade 
relationships, but also this layer of fog acts as a light- 
scattering agent, and so is comparable in a measure with 
the sheet of ground glass. 

The hand-camera worker will be wise always to try and 
eliminate fog from his negatives. If for any reason he 
wants a layer of fog, he can always have it by using his 
fog plate as above described ; but once present in the nega- 
tive film it is not so easy to remove it. B 
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O ! the above title does not 
refer to the Kodak £1,000 
Prize Competition, but the fol- 
lowing notes are intended to 
draw the attention of photo- 
graphers to the waste of gold— 
the way the precious metal 1s 
even thrown away, much worse 
than given away, by many 
members of our fraternity. 

Before me lies a dealer’s 
catalogue, which contains the 
following quotations for tubes of gold chloride: 74 gr. tubes, 
1s. Id. ; 15 gr. tubes, 15. 8d. 

Now, considering that gold chloride keeps well in solution 
when in stoppered bottles, stored in the dark, isn’t there a 
waste of money in buying the smaller sized tubes? Then, again, 
in dissolving the gold chloride some amateurs waste some of the 
precious crystals by smashing the tube up in a paper and empty- 
ing the crystals into the bottle. To avoid waste, I always wash 
the label off the tube and drop the tube into a wide-mouthed 
stoppered bottle, and put the stopper on and shake bottle until 
the tube breaks, and add water. As it is easier to measure out 
fluid ounces than drachms, dissolve 15 grains of gold chloride in 
15 ounces of water. 
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Making Gold Chloride. 

Photographers who use a great quantity of P.O.P. and post- 
cards will find it well worth while to make their own gold 
chloride by the following method :—Dissolve half a sovereign in 
a glass beaker containing 4 drachm of nitric acid and 24 drachms 
of hydrochloric acid. А gentle heat is required, and probably 
more of the mixed acids. When the gold is all dissolved, filter 
the solution, and add the filtered solution to another filtered 
solution made as follows :— 


Ferrous sulphate 
Water e E Er 


The gold will be thrown down as a precipitate at the bottom of 
the ferrous sulphate solution. Let the gold settle, and then 
gently pour off the solution, and half fill the vessel with water, 
and decant again. Keep adding and decanting off the water 
several times, taking care not to pour away any of the powdered 
gold. 

Then dissolve the powdered gold in the same way as the half 
sovereign was dissolved, and then apply gentle heat until the 
mixture of acids has evaporated. The resulting crystals are of 
gold chloride; and if the experiment has been carefully per. 
formed, there should be about 87 grains of gold chloride, and 
containing 564 grains of pure metallic gold. 

Now, as one of the leading makes of gold chloride contains 
7 grains of pure gold per 15 grain tube, and as the lowest price 
per 15 grain tube is 1s. 8d., a simple arithmetical problem will 
show that the home-made gold chloride is cheaper. 

Thus :—A half sovereign contains 564 grains gold, unless much 
worn. The maker gives 7 grains of pure gold for 2od. ; therefore 
he charges mu pence for the gold contained in a new halt 


^overeign. The sum works out at approximately 13s. 44d. 


Hints for Economy of Gold. 

Even those photographers who could not make gold chloride, 
or who use so little that the making would not be worth while, 
yet can economise in its use by observing the following hints. 
If the maker of your favourite brand of P.O.P. does not state 
in his “directions for use” how much gold chloride will tone a 
sheet, write direct and ask him, and a ready reply will be sure to 
result. The writer divides every batch of untoned P.O.P. prints 
into their various sizes, and calculates the approximate super- 
ficial area of the whole batch; and then, knowing from the 
manufacturer of the P.O.P. how far one grain of gold will go, 
thus gets an idea of the quantity of gold just sufficient to tone 
the batch, and no more. If the prints are masked, vignetted, 
or contain plenty of high lights, less gold is required than for 
an equal number of prints containing heavy shadows, or printed 
all over the paper. 

Another hint which will help to economy in the gold may be 
mentioned, and this is the fact that negatives which have been 
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intensified with mercury yield prints which do not require nearly 
so much gold to tone as do prirts from unintensified negatives. 
There is a chronic waste of gold going on every day, because 
amateurs so frequently over-tone. Let the reader try this 
method of toning with the next batch of P.O.P. prints: —Аз soon 
as the redness of each print has just disappeared, but before 
they seem of the right colour of finished prints, take them out of 
the toning bath and wash them for half an hour before fixing. 
This prolonged washing allows the toning action to continue 
spontaneously within the film, and a saving of gold results. 
By this method the writer has saved a good deal of gold within 
a year, because the toning bath will do more prints than by the 


old method of proceeding with the fixing almost immediately 


after toning. 


The writer does a certain amount of work for the illustrated 
daily papers, and he never wastes gold in toning P.O.P. prints 
required for reproduction. A cheaper way consists of bleaching 
the prints in a 5 per cent. solution of mercuric chloride, followed 
by fixing in the usual hypo bath. The result is a sepia, or a 
warm brown tone, which is excellent for copying for a block. 
Moreover, the toned prints may be dried by gentle heat, thus 
Saving time. 

It is seldom worth an amateur's while to recover the residues 
of gold and silver from old fixing baths, but professionals with 
a big photographic practice frequently make money by saving 
old fixing baths and boiling them down until but little liquid 
remains. Granulated zinc is then added to the concentrated 
solution, with the result that both the gold and silver are thrown 
out of solution, forming a muddy precipitate which should be 
collected, and, when a good quantity has been accumulated, sent 
to the refiner's. 

Another *tip" for saving waste of precious gold may be men- 
tioned in conclusion. Trim your P.O.P. prints before toning 
instead of after the drying. 
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APPROACHING WALMGATE BAR, YORK CITY WALLS. 


By John R. Moult. 
See article " A Tour of York City Walls, on page 41. 
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SHOWERY DAY AT LANDULEC. By ROBERT DEMACHY, 
From the Exhibition of M. Demachy's work now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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TOWARDS EVENING. By RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 


The original, a bromide print (9X11}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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YORK CITY WALLS—AN IMPRESSION. 
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Bv J. R. MOULT. 


A TOUR OF YORK CITY WALLS. 


By JOHN R. MOULT. 


URING the year a great many 
tourists and holiday-makers pass- 
ing through York (if not exactly 
to stav) break their journev to 
spend a few hours in the old citv 
principally to visit the grand old 
Minster. To these, after visit- 
ing the Cathedral, especially if 
pnotographically inclined, I would 
very strongly recommend a tour 
of the city round the city walls. 
No matter if they are pictorial 
workers, or whether they are 
more interested in record or 
architectura] work, they cannot help but find something 
that will interest and repay them, besides the pleasure 
of viewing the city and its surroundings in such an 
unique manner. 

The origin of the walls is in all probability that when 
the Romans withdrew, the mixed population left behind 
strengthened the defences of the city bv making mounds 
of earth and digging a deep trench on the outside, which 
they filled with water from the river. It is on these 
mounds that the existing walls were erected about the 
thirteenth century. 

Leaving the Minster by the south door (which, by the 
wav, is the only door open to the public except on special 
occasions), and turning to the right, half a minute's 
walk brings us to Bootham Bar, which is one of the four 
old bars or gates of the city, all of which we shall see 
on our tour, as thev are still intact with their portcullises, 
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but the barbicans of three of them have been removed 
for street improvements, the only one remaining being at 
Walmgate Bar, which is the finest example of a barbican 
in this country. 

So we commence our three miles’ tour of the walls by 
ascending to them at Bootham Bar, and here we see, 
without doubt, one of the finest views of the Minster, 
with the beautiful Deanery gardens in the foreground. 
Arriving at Monk's Bar a part of the old Roman wall may 
be seen in a yard called " Lund's Yard." Of interest 
also at Monk's Bar are the figures carved round the top 
of the bar in the act of hurling stones at an enemy 
in the road below. Another stretch of the walls brings 
us to where once stood Layerthorpe Postern. Here the 
walls terminate for a few hundred yards, as this land 
was formerly a swamp, and quite sufficient defence for 
the city on that account. The next part of the walls, 
which commence at the “Red Tower,” is very rude, 
and certainly the oldest portion of them. Notice should 
be taken of the very ancient arches on which they are 
built. We next arrive at Walmgate Bar with its barbi- 
can, as before mentioned, and then, going on, the wall 
again terminates at Fishergate Postern. Here we must 
cross Skeldergate Bridge, and ascend the walls again at 
Baille Hill, where a very enjoyable walk brings us to 
Micklegate Bar, which was the entrance to the city from 
London, and then, a little further on, we arrive at Lendal 
Bridge,within almo:* л stone's throw of where we started 
The great advantage of a tour round the walls to the 
visitor is that he can see such a great deal of the city 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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THE WHITE WALLS OF YORK. 


Bv 
J. R. MOULT. 


See article on preceding раде. 
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without having to inquire his way, and can finish at 
practically the same place as he started. 

For those interested in historic associations a guide- 
book would supply all such information required, my few 
notes being just an outline to the photographic tourist, 
who will find subjects galore for his camera at almost 
every step, not only of ancient towers and battlements 
of the walls themselves, although to me these are the 
greatest attractions, but also, having such an unique 
point of view, subjects can be photographed from 
the walls that would be impossible to secure in any 
other way; in particular, the exceedingly fine view of the 
north side of the Minster, while to the pictorialist fine 
effects can be obtained by the photographer with the 


"seeing " eye. Under certain conditions the old grey 
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With but one or two exceptions, all the scenarios which have 
lately been submitted to us for criticism have been incorrectly 
set out. In many instances the writers have gone to consider- 
able trouble in minutely describing the various situations іп 
their stories. There has also been an unnecessary striving after 
literary “style.” This is quite a secondary consideration in 
scenario writing. The story is not for publication, and no 
amount of grandiloquent phraseology will improve the subject 
when it is finally shown on the screen. | 

Film plots should be laid out in the following order :—(1) 
Title ; (2) cast; (3) synopsis of story in brief; (4) list of scenes ; 
(5) description of each scene. | 

The title should be as brief as possible, and should in every 
case indicate to some extent the nature of the subject. 

The cast should consist of a list of the principal characters 
in the story, and a brief description of each should be appended. 

The synopsis of the story should concisely describe the plot 
without going into elaborate details. 

The scenes should be clearly explained. For example : — 
Scene 1.—Front entrance to house. Scene 2.— The drawing- 
room ; etc., etc. 

The scenario should be divided into so many scenes; every 
change in location being duly noted. Anything in the nature of 
elaborate suggestions as to scenery, properties, etc., is quite ип. 
necessary, as the producer is an expert in the technicalities of 
his business. Lastly, the name and address of the author should 
appear on the MSS., which must be typewritten on one side ol 
the paper only. 

We are compiling a list of manufacturers who are open to con- 
sider scenarios from outside sources, and this we hope to pub- 
lish in the course of a week or so. In the meantime; we are open 
to criticise “A. P." readers’ scenarios and give advice on the 
matter of submittance. Too frequently the synopsis contains 
promises not fulfilled in the scenario, and vice versa. When 
writing for the general market the synopsis should be kept within 
300 words. The lengthier synopses, suggestions, and references 
are for those catering to some particular market. 


Portraiture by Cinematography. 

A correspondent to the Daily Telegraph has discovered that 
portraiture by the cinematograph is the most faithful method— 
by photography—of “giving a true likeness of anyone.” We are 
told that the most rapid single-plate snapshot camera gives an 
almost instantaneous record of the facial expression at the 
moment of releasing the shutter. But, as a matter of fact, the 
human eye never sees the face in this manner. The eye has 
time to reflect a few of the never-ceasing changes that pass over 
every face; changes of which the individual is often uncon- 
scious. 

In carefully examining an old daguerreotype it is remarkable 
how life-like we find it. At this time longer exposures had to 
be given, and this in a great measure accounts for their truthíul- 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE CORRECT WAY OF SUBMITTING FILM PLOTS. 
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walls show up with beautiful effect, as was the case 
in my picture, “The White Walls of York " (page 42). A 
very dark, cloudy day, and the sun suddenly shining for 
a few seconds lit up the walls in the foreground, leaving 
the Minster and distance in dark shadow; but for the 
fact that I was using a hand camera at the time, it would 
have been impossible to have secured it, although I am 
fully aware my poor impression of the scene does not do 
the subject justice by any means. 

In conclusion I would repeat that the subject is well 
worth the attention of the photographer, and, as the late 
Canon Raine, in his “ History of York,” says: “They 
still remain, in spite of many changes, a fair and most 
picturesque representation of the medizeval fortifications 
of the city,” 
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ness. The cinema camera is still more accurate in its portrayal. 
A sitter posing before its lens for eight minutes has 7,680 dis- 
tinct portraits taken if the camera is operated at the usual 
speed. The film, when projected, gives an exact reproduction of 
all of the sitter’s facial characteristics. Perhaps all of the 7,680 
pictures will not be accurate when examined individually, but 
when the series is shown in rapid motion on the screen the 
faithfulness is apparent. Some day, perhaps, cinema portraiture 
may become one of Dame Fashion's whims, but the fastidious 
reader should bear in mind that retouching is at present almost 
an impossibility in cinema work. Verb. sap.! 


Ventilating the Operating Room. 

Even under the most favourable conditions the operating 
chamber is anything but a cool place, and the present spell of 
warm weather has prompted us to discuss the question of efficient 
ventilation. We notice in a recent issue of the Weekly Bulletin 
issued by Messrs. Pathé Fréres, several valuable hints on this 
subject. It is suggested that over every projector (or rather 
directly over the cowl of each lamp house) should be fitted an 
iron trunk directly connected to the outer air. If the trunk be 
carried down to a point about six inches above the lamp house 
and the end well “belled” out, almost all heat arising from the 
arc will be conveyed direct to the outer air. A considerable 
amount of heat is emitted from the lamp house by radiation, 
and if the near-side door be asbestos lined, the operator will find 
working considerably cooler. Whether a fan should be em. 
ployed to assist ventilation in the operating chamber is a moot 
point. With a small exhaust fan mounted in the wall—unless 
the operating, projection, and inspection holes be glazed—a con- 
siderable draught will result that will be a positive danger to 
health. With glazed holes a small exhaust fan is a blessing. On 
the other hand, a desk fan standing on a bracket fixed to the 
wall imparts a very cooling breeze, and makes operating, in 
many chambers at least, a more pleasant occupation. 


A New Printing Apparatus. 

An American inventor is patenting an interesting apparatus 
for the continuous printing of cinematograph films of low sensi- 
tiveness. The negative and sensitive strips are carried with a 
continuous forward motion between two endless bands which 
are curved transversely, and the printing light consists of a 
series of lamps of high actinic but of low heating power, such 
as those of mercury vapour. These long lamps are arranged 
one following upon another so that a narrow streak of light 1s 
given longitudinally upon the travelling film. They are mounted 
in a chamber above the upper band, which is transparent, and 
the lamp chamber is cooled with a fan. The sensitive strip is 
paid off from a reel at one end of the mechanism, and received 
on a reel at the other end, or it may be fed direct from the 
sensitising chamber, and, after printing, it may be passed 
through to the developing and finishing room. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE ALBUM. 


OST photographers will agree that 
M the ideal album has yet to be dis- 
covered. The paste-on books with fixed 
leaves have the great disadvantage that, 
once the prints are put in, they must 
remain, and when it is afterwards desired 
to collate prints into some sort of order, 
they must either be soaked off, to the 
detriment of the album, or a fresh lot 
made. 

The slip-in album designed to meet this 
difficulty, only partly does so, and has the 
great drawback that prints must be of 
certain fixed sizes to fit, and the difficulty 
of securing an artistic arrangement in 
these books is consequently very con- 
siderable. 

The album I purpose describing meets, 
I believe, every difficulty hitherto en- 


Fig. 1. 


countered, combining absolute inter- 
changeability of the pages without 
damage, at the same time keeping them 
perfectly secure, which is not the case 
when an ordinary portfolio is used. 

The first requirement is a stout, artistic 
cover. This is no trouble to make if 
the directions are carefully followed, but 


Fig. 3. 


its final appearance will depend on the 
taste of the maker in selecting materials, 
which may be cloth, paper, or leather, 
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according as funds permit, although, even 
in full leather, the cost would not be very 
great. 

The cover should be one inch larger 
each way than the mounting sheets. И 
these are ro by 8, cut two stiff strawboards 
11 by 9. On these a canvas hinge should 
be glued in the position shown by the 
dotted lines in fig. 1. When this is fixed 
the cover should be turned over and a 
similar hinge fastened on the other side. 
This one must be a trifle loose in the 
centre, or it will be strained when the 
covers are closed. 

Now, the material for the cover should 
be cut out to a size sufficient to come well 
over the edges, the corners being cut to 
the shape shown in fig. 3. If a piece of 
soft leather is available, it will add much 
to the life of the book to cover the back 
as shown at C D in fig. 2, the edges being 
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come flush with the inside edge of the 
boards, and equidistant from top and 
bottom. Then, with an awl, holes must 
be bored through the cover at the points 
where the holes in the sheet are placed. 
Similar holes are bored to correspond on 
the other cover, and a ribbon or cord is 
then passed through from the front, so 
that the two ends come inside the cover. 
The mounting sheets can be threaded on 
to the strings straight away, or only the 
mounted prints may be put in, the ribbon 
being then passed through the back cover 


Fig. 4. 


and tied in a secure bow. When it is 
desired to rearrange any of the prints, all 
that is necessary is to untie the ribbon 
and remove and readjust the prints. 
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ig. a. 
A—B, canvas hinge beneath. C—D, position for leather back. 


bound over and glued down at top and 
bottom. Leather corners may also be 
fastened in the same way. 

Before the material is glued on, the 
other side of the boards should be well 
wetted, otherwise there will be a tendency 
to curl outwards when the covers dry. 
If leather is used, the cloth or paper em. 
ployed for the remainder must be cut to 
fit neatly against the back and corners. 
When this is finished, the inside should 
be lined to within 4 inch of the top and 
sides, and the whole thing left flat under 
pressure until quite dry. 

Now the mounting sheets, the usual art 
sheets being the most suitable, a selection 
of shades likely to be of service being 
procured, must have holes punched in the 
position shown in fig. 4. These holes are 
made with the ordinary office file punch. 
If one does not possess this, any stationer 
would, no doubt, be willing to punch them 
free when purchasing the mounts. It is 
important that all should be punched in 
the same place. 

When the cover is dry, one of the 
punched sheets should be laid on so as to 
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The ribbon should be amply long, and 
sufficient should be left inside the covers 
to permit of the sheets being turned over 
easily. 

The capacity of the album is limited 
only by the amount of space between the 
covers, the original hinges being, of 
course, made wider or narrower, accord- 
ing to possible requirements. 

The great advantage of the album is 
that it permits of any style of mounting, 
multiple or plain, and the mounting can 
be done on the loose sheet, so that it may 
be damped and placed under pressure till 
dry. H. M. 


HIS useful series of Handy Man 
arlicles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of '' The A. P.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ''The A. P." Index will 
gice particulars of any desired article. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF PLATES. 

SiR,—Mr. Martin's letter on the subject of the comparative 
sizes of plates is very interesting, but I wonder what he will 
say now about the proportionate prices. 

I use the postcard size, and there are g square inches less 
in the area of a dozen postcard plates then the 5 by 4. 

Now, in quarter-plate size there are 165 square inches to one 
dozen, and the cost is increased to 1s. 3d. In the postcard size 
there are 231 square inches, and the proportionate price should 
be 1s. od. exactly, yet they are increased to 2s. 

Under these increased prices we get 66 square inches over the 
quarter-plate size for gd., and for another od. we get another 
139 square inches—the half-plate size, which are 2s. 9d.— Yours, 
etc., POSTCARD. 

Leytonstone. 


SiR,—Replying to your correspondent’s criticism in your issue 
of June 23, the prices of all manufactured goods, whether 
photographic plates or anything else, depend entirely upon the 
quantities. As quarter-plate, half-plate, and whole-plate are 
the general standard sizes, these can be produced in large 
quantities at a minimum cost, but when it comes to 5 by 4. and 
other odd sizes the cost begins to go up. In the first place, we 
have to pay more per square foot for 10 by 8 glass than for 
whole-plate or half-plate, because we cannot buy so much. 
Further expense is caused by having to alter the machines to 
coat the odd-size glass, and when only a small quantity is 
wanted, it costs just the same to prepare for the coating as for a 
running size. Consequently, in the case of the то by 8, the 
incidental costs and waste are spread over a very much smaller 
quantity, to say nothing of the higher price of the glass, as men- 
tioned above, hence the price must be higher. 

The price per square inch is not always the proper basis for 
comparison in photographic materials, because in the case of 
the large sizes a defective piece means a lot of waste as com- 
pared with defects in a smaller size. True, they can be cut 
down, but this means time, and therefore money. 

We hope this explanation will be satisfactory to your corre- 
spondent.—Yours, etc., 

THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., LTD. 

Stechford, Birmingham. 


MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 

SIR,—I was very glad to read Mr. Sowdon’s letter in your 
issue of June 23, in answer to Mr. Peat Millar, as the latter’s 
figures led me to anticipate our next annual general meeting with 
extreme consternation. 

We are also a very flourishing and vigorous society (in Lon- 
don), with well over 100 members, and if we clear a fiver or so 
out of our three days’ exhibition, everyone is, or perhaps I ought 
to say was, quite happy, for I suppose we now really ought to 
be, like Cambridge, on the £2,000 mark! 

Our subscription is a modest five shillings, and the members 
get good value for it; but we never more than comfortably pay 
our way, and we do not expect to do more. 

Mr. Millar must certainly tell an excited photographic world 
how his vast profits and reserves are piled up. Perhaps he 
would let us see last year’s balance-sheet, and give us an idea 
of the attractions at his exhibition which apparently induced 
every man, woman, and child to visit the show at least twice. 

Anxiously awaiting the golden secret,—Yours, etc., 


London, N. F. M. 


Sig,—To most of the officials of photographic societies who 
have read the weirdly fascinating correspondence on this sub- 
ject, and especially to those who have passed through the trials 
and tribulations of organising an exhibition, Mr. J. Peat Millar's 
delightful experience must come as a refreshing surprise. 

In a smoky manufacturing town of 150,000 inhabitants we can 
muster a fairly enthusiastic membership of about roo. In other 
respects our conditions are very similar to those of the Cam- 
bridge Club, so clearly described by Mr. J. Sowdon. Our past 
exhibitions have always been carried out on sound and practical 
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lines, and have paid expenses; but up to the time of writing 
we have never had a balance of three figures left over. 

Is it possible that Mr. Peat Millar’s success is actually brought 
about by the village in which the exhibition was held. being a 
small one, and perhaps without any competitive social or public 
attractions, such as whist drives or cinema shows? Under such 
conditions as these a photographic exhibition might be looked 
upon as an acceptable little social flutter, and more especially so 
if most of the inhabitants happened to be exhibitors, and in 
consequence the attendance would be.numerous and the officials 
would rejoice thereat and be exceeding glad. 

Like Mr. Sowdon, we also have an annual general meeting 
looming in the middle distance, at which the details of our forth- 
coming exhibition will no doubt be discussed. If Mr. Peat 
Millar would be so kind as to supplement his information in 
such a manner as to make it in any way practically applicable 
to our own circumstances—even if his advice only produced a 
credit balance of a Хто note—I feel confident that he would earn 
the everlasting gratitude of all the camera club committees who 
have the financial progress of their societies at heart.—Yours, 
еїс., 


Middlesbrough. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The July number of Messrs. 
Photographic Scraps, contains several useful articles, including 
“Photography from a Railway Train,” “ Magnification in Photo- 


Ilford’s monthly publication, 


Micrography,” “Photography in 1760,” etc. Copies may be 
obtained free from dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd. 

Mr. W. Pinfold (formerly with Messrs. Newman and Guardia) 
has opened premises at 6, First Avenue Buildings, High Hol- 
born, London, W.C., for the supply of photographic apparatus 
and materials of all kinds. Developing, printing, enlarging, 
etc., will also be undertaken. Application for price list should 
be made to the above address. 

An interesting and suggestive article for amateur photo- 
graphers, entitled “The Touch of Nature,” by Elwin Neame, 
appears in the July number of Pearson’s Magazine. Mr. Neame 
shows several charming illustrations of the decorative effects 
obtainable by the use of floral backgrounds in portraiture, and 
describes the methods he employs to secure them. 

A Photographic Competition, for amateurs only, is announced 
by our contemporary, the Graphic. The prizes are as follows : — 
First, 25 guineas; second, то guineas; third, 5 guineas. The 
judges will be Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas, and Mr. J. M. Bulloch (editor of the 
Graphic). Entries close on September 30, 1913. 


The New Catalogue of “Ensignette” cameras, just issued by 
Messrs. Houghtons, appears in a most attractive cover. This 
depicts the “Ensignette” girl, and is printed in colours by the 
rubber offset process on rough paper, giving a very striking 
effect. The catalogue includes full illustrated particulars con- 
cerning the popular * Ensignette " cameras, and our readers are 
advised to apply at once to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88, 89, 
High Holborn, W.C., for a copy. 


“The Barnet Handbook No. 9’ has just been issued by 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons. This little publication, though 
chiefly concerned with the firm's own productions, gives many 
useful formule and notes on working bromide and gaslight 
papers, developing plates and films, etc. ; also half-tone repro- 
ductions of some of the winning pictures in the 1912 Handbook 
competition are included, and full particulars and conditions of 
the 1913 competition, the closing date for which is December 3o. 
Copies of the Handbook may be obtained on application to 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Barnet, Herts. 


The members of the South London Photographic Society have 
arranged to visit the Royal Academy on July 17, and in order 
to give added interest to the meeting, the committee of the 
society have prepared for their members copies of some critical 
notes on the pictures, by P. G. Konody, which appeared in the 
Observer. 'The author has partly rewritten and added to the 
original critique specially for the S. L. P. S. If any member 


has not received a copy of the notes, application should be made 
Henry 


at once to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Perkins, 


Bushey Hill Road, Camberwell, S.E. _. 
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travelling abroad on holidays, the following letter from a 
South African reader contains a moral that it will be well to 
bear in mind. He says:— 

In THE A. P. of February 24th an article appears on the above 
subject, and pointing out how easy it is for the amateur to 
allow himself to get within the long arm of the law. 

Some capital advice is given for the wary, but a real case, 
which occurred to the writer, will perhaps illustrate better the 
pitfalls along the path of the amateur photographer. 

The writer was in Cape Town for business purposes, but that 
did not prevent him from taking two or three cameras with him, 
for there is a splendid opportunity there of getting some really 
delightful scenes and snaps. Business claimed his attention 
practically all the days of the week, so it was on the “rest-day” 
that he had to seek fresh pastures with his only companion—a 
camera. 

One Sunday Table Mountain (4,000 feet) was climbed, with a 
half-plate strapped to the back, and some good records were 
obtained of Table Bay and the town lying at the foot of the moun- 
tain. But at this height and distance the view of the Bay was 
not quite so interesting as it might be, and so advantage was 
taken of a hill named Signal Hill for the purpose. This 
necessitated a fairly stiff climb, and, with a half-plate strapped 
to the back, and in the boiling sun, the writer was not at all 
sorry when he reached his point of vantage nearly at the top. 
The camera was unstrapped and erected for operations and 
focussing commenced. During this latter operation, he noticed 
gather brisk movements near the foot of the hill, and upon 
looking with his telescope found that several soldiers were 
evidently signalling to him for some reason or other. This was 
a surprise to him, for he was totally unaware that he was in 
proximity to barracks or forts, but as he was the only person, 
as far as he could see, on the hill, he decided to wait for 
further developments before proceeding with his. picture. It 
was a good thing for him that he did wait, as events will show. 

Presently he was surrounded with soldiers, the leader of whom 
politely, but firmly, requested him to accompany them to the 
captain in charge. Asking what the charge was, he was 
informed that he was caught “photographing the forts.” He 
requested to know where they were, and the position was 
pointed out, but then it was a great difficulty to pick them 
out, even with the aid of a telescope. However, there was 
nothing to be done by parleying, so the camera was repacked 
and the culprit escorted on each side, before and behind, by 
soldiers with rifles in readiness. Upon arriving at the forts, he 
naturally expected to be blindfolded, but no, he was led over 
barbed wire fences right into the centre of the sunken forts. 
Here he saw the sunken guns, and a squad of soldiers drawn 
up ready to fire should he have attempted to escape. The 
captain in charge was a young man of about twenty-five 
summers, who proceeded to hold a sort of court-martial. 
“What’s the charge?” he asked the sergeant. “Photographing 
the forts, sir,” was the reply. To this the captive demurred, 
remarking that he was unaware of any forts on the hill, and 
also that they could not possibly be seen from where he had 
taken up his position. “That’s the usual cry,” said the captain, 
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N view of the great number of amateur photographers 
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“of you chaps with cameras. 
are caught.” 

To cut a rather long story short, after further remarks from 
the captain, the writer unpacked his camera, and, opening the 
only dark slide he had with him, threw the unexposed plates 
at the captain’s feet. “If you know anything about photography, 
you must know that they are of no use now, even if they had 
been exposed,” he remarked, at the same time offering his 
camera and case for inspection. This was thoroughly 
scrutinised, and he was also “rubbed down” for any concealed 
plates or films, but in this they were disappointed. His name 
and address were taken, and he was allowed to go (with his 
camera). 

During the afternoon a detective from the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department called at the address, but the photographer 
was missing, having gone on another expedition with his 
camera. It was not until breakfast time the next morning that 
the detective got an interview, and this was only by making 
the landlady responsible for his detention until he called. 
After hearing the full facts of the case, he agreed that the 
writer had no criminal intentions, but at the same time he 
pointed out the serious consequences which might have befallen 
him. The act of destroying the plates was a point taken advan- 
tage of, but even then he informed the writer that the plates 
had been sent to the Government laboratory for scrutiny. 

Commenting on this case, the Ow/, a serio-comic paper, 
published the following skit: 


* A DANGEROUS SPY.” 


“The capture of a photographer by the Cape Military Intelli- 
gence Department is the latest development. The amateur, with 
a foreign name, was discovered in the vicinity of the old batteries 
at Three Anchor Bay, and though his explanation was feasible 
enough, it was thought prudent that his exposed plates should 
be destroyed. 

“Note the dastardly significance in the fact that the horrible 
offender had a foreign name! Anything but the most standard 
English surname is so rare in Cape Town that such a possession 
is a dead give-away and justifies the direst suspicion. 

“Note further that he was photographing the antediluvian 
relics which still bear the honoured name of forts, and his 
wicked purpose of selling local military secrets at fabulous 
prices to Britain's enemies is apparent. Only the direst 
dungeons under the Castle moat should have been his fate. Yet 
photographers! windows and local Christmas numbers teem with 
views of every nook and cranny in Cape Town and its vicinity, 


Never know anything when you 


from telephotographic panoramas from Table Mountain to 


elaborate studies of the architectural griffins which scare children 
at the Castle Bridge." 

Naturally the above report was “padded " sufficiently to make 
a sarcastic article, and therefore there are one or two errors in 
it. In the first place, the writer has not a foreign name and is 
not a foreigner, neither were the plates exposed ; but the article 
served a good purpose, and photographers are not so readily 
pounced upon now. But, at the same time, it shows how easily 
the unwary can be trapped, and a second perusal of the article 
published in THE A. P. is advisable. A. E. W. 


A BOOKLET ON STAND DEVELOPMENT. 


N forty-eight pages, Herr E. Blech (author) and Herr Wolf- 

Czapek (editor and elaborator) have contrived to compress a 
fund of information and instruction regarding the now popular 
method of stand development, the exact title of the work being 
* Die Stand-Entwicklung, von E. Blech," and it is published by 
the Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft of Berlin. 

Opening the book at pages 32-33 we find three instructions for 
preparing stand developers. In the first instructions, crystallised 
sodium sulphite is prescribed, in the second merely sodium 
sulphite, and in the third anhydrous sodium sulphite. These 
instructions are quite definite as regards the crystallised sulphite 
and the anhydrous sulphite, the distinction being important, as 
the crystallised sulphite is only half the strength of the anhy- 
drous; that 15 to say, the crystals are half water and half sul- 
phite; but the term * sodium sulphite," without any qualification, 
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may lead to uncertainty, as the crystallised sulphite (hepta- 
hydrate) is frequently referred to as sulphite, notwithstanding 
the fact that only half of it is sulphite. 

Instructions are given for the preparation of a stand de- 
veloper with the hydrochlorate of paramidophenol, and there is 
a mild protest against the supply of this developer under a host 
of unmeaning terms, “ gekanol," “ mononal," and “ регіпа1” being 
mentioned. The term “paramidophenol” signifies very much to 
the chemist. It not only informs him as to the exact composi- 
tion by weight, and tells him how he may prepare the substance, 
but, in addition, it gives him some half dozen or so of numerical 
physical data as to paramidophenol. 

The work under notice 1s crowded with useful and practical 
hints, many of which have application outside the range of stand 
development. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with. weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if al] questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must + 
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EWS, 
"Query " or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
addressed to the Editor, 
2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarging; Markings. 
(1) We find that with bad negatives we get 
whiter skies by stopping down. Is this neces- 
sary? (2) Cause of purple mkinga with tank 
development. H. S. W. (Wallasey). 
Yes, it is the general experience that 
stoppiug down tends to increase contrast. 
We have not space to go into the explana- 
tion fully, but, briefly put, the gist of the 
matter is that by stopping down, and so 
enfeebling the light, it (the light) is not 
strong enough to upset the inertia of the 
emulsion or produce a developable result, 
while in the thinner (less dense) parts 
more light passes, and so forms a develop- 
able image. Your second question gives 
no data beyond the vague “tank develop- 
ment.” The violet or purple spots lead 
one to suspect iron contamination, 1.e. rust 
from supply pipe, tank, etc. 


Exposure. 


Can you give me an approximate idea as to 
exposure for outdoor subjects with F/11; also 
indoors or well-lit PW etc.? 


W. Y. (Stourbridge). 

In the first issue each month we give a 
table of suggested exposures, with a long 
list of plates, subjects, etc. First find the 
class of the plate you are using. This 
tells you which column to consult. The 
exposures are for F/8, so F/11 would re- 
quire double the tabulated exposure, F/16 
double again, and so on. Supposing you 
are using a plate of the “Rapid” class, 
fine weather, F/11, open landscape, say, 
1-30th to r-4oth sec.; portrait indoors, 
well-lit room, 2 to 3 sec. 


Enlarger. 
Could you give particulars of how to make 
an enlarger without a lens to obtain really 
good enlargements? 
You give no name or address. See our 
rules. You cannot make a practical en- 
larger without a lens. 


Uranium Intensification. 


Have been trying intensification with uranium 
nitrate, potass. farricyanide, and acetic acid. 
The result a deep orange stain, not removed 
by thirty-six hours' soaking in water, but no 
obvious intensification. 


J. W. B. (Knaresborough). 

Did you try printing the negative? The 
eye is a poor judge of what a negative will 
give until considerable experience 15 
acquired. It matters far less what the 
negative looks like compared with what 
kind of print it gives. The rebate of the 
negative should be free from yellow or 


orange stain. This can be generally 
obtained by soaking in plain water for half 
an hour or so, when the water is changed 
every five minutes. 
Reticulation. 
Is there any preventive of reticulation by 
carbon-process transferring to metal? 
C. J. B. (Coventry). 

There is much connected with the 
reticulation of gelatine which is not yet 
clearly understood. Any sudden change 
of temperature is prone to cause it. Any 
chemical which affects the solubility (or 
insolubility) also is likely to be a factor ; 
thus, increasing the bichromate tends to 
favour it, as also does a high temperature, 
a thick film, or quick drying. 


Rain-drop Silver-Stains. 
I was printing a negative when a little rain 
got between the paper and negative and has 
produced stains. B. H. S. (Catford). 
See our rule as to full name and address 
being given. There are about a dozen 
ways of attacking this problem. Perhaps 
the best thing for you to try first is rub- 
bing the spot with soft, clean rag and a 
drop or two of methylated spirit. If this 
fails, make up the following: (A) Water 
І OZ., ammonium sulphocyanide зо gr. ; 
(B) Water 1 oz., nitric acid 4 dram (or 3o 
drops). Mix A and B, and bathe the plate 
till the stain is removed. It is advisable 
to give the plate a ten minutes’ bath in 
formalin 1 part, water 10 parts, and then 
half an hour’s washing before applying the 
stain reducer. 


Fading; Exposure. 
(1) Can you suggest the cause of the fading 
of enclosed print? (2) If I double the focal 
length of the lens, do I give double or half 
the exposure? H. G. (Sutton). 
Most probably insufficient washing after 
fixing. We suspect this print was overlaid 
by another print, so that only the parts 
neac the edges were sufficiently washed. 
(2) Two lenses—a long and a short focus 
one—both working with, let us say, F/8, 
i.e. each stop one-eighth the focal length, 
would require the same exposure. But if 
the same actual stop be used for a long 
and short focus, the long-focus lens would 
require the longer exposure. For example, 
a one-inch diameter stop with six inches 
focal length and with nine inches focal 
length. In the first case the lens works at 
F/6, and in the second case at Ед. The 
equivalent exposures are as 6 times 6 
(i.e. 36) to 9 times 9 (i.e. S1), or, say, 
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34 sec. with F/6 is equivalent to 8 sec. with 
"19. 
Metol-Quinol Stains. 

I dropped some metol-quinol on the film side 

of a negative, and the result is four large 

green spots. H. J. (Brussels). 

We greatly doubt your being able to re- 

move these stains, but your best chance 
now is to rehalogenise, wash, and rede- 
velop. To rehalognise you may use one 
or other of the following: (А) Potass. 
bichromate 6 gr., hydrochloric acid 3 
mimims, water 1 oz. (B) Potass. bromide 
IO gr., water т oz., chrome acid 2 gr. (С) 
Potass. bichromate ro gr., potass. bromide 
IO gr., water I oZz., nitric acid 3 minims. 
After bleaching wash well, and redevelop 
with any ordinary alkaline developer. 


Good Contrast Developer for Bromide 
Enlargements. 


Would you please give a good developer for 
good contrasts with bromide enlargements. 
J. T. (Gateshead). 
First of all, be careful to ‘give just 
enough, but not more than enough, ex- 
posure. Developers: (A) Water 10 oz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., 
amidol 3o gr. (B) Water ro oz., soda sul- 
phite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., potass. 
bromide 5 gr., hydroquinone 45 gr. 


Cracks in Bromide Paper. 


Is there any way of removing cracks from 
semi-matt bromide paper? 
F. S. (Burnley). 


By cracks we presume you mean creases 
of the paper. If so, the only thing to do 
is to mount the print on stout card, rub 
it down thoroughly, and Лоре the defects 
will not be detected. 


Figures on Camera. | 
~ Can you please tell me what the following 
figures on my camera mean?—Ex. Rap. 
Aplanat 1.8 F. 120 m. Also half-way along 
the extension line is 8 Back lens. Does 
this mean use back lens, or take back lens 
off ? C. P. (Harrow). 
We replied to a very similar query quite 
recently. The lens is a rapid Aplanat, 
largest stop  F/8, i.e. its diameter is 
(approximately) one-eighth the focal length 
of the lens; the focal length is 120 milli- 
metres, which, on referring to the edge of 
the blue cover of this journal, you will see 
is equivalent to (about) 43 inches. Most 
probably 8 Back, etc., means that the back 
lens only at this mark is in focus for very 
distant objects. The sign o» stands for 
infinity. 


Register. 
I have an envelope adapter, which seems to 
have rendered the focussing scale incorrect, 
etc. J. S. S. (Finsbury Park). 
Can you not put a piece of ground glass 
in the place of the plate or film,.and focus 


on this, and then compare with the 
focussing scale positions? 
Enlarging. 
(1) Have purchased an enlarger, etc., but 
cannot get a perfect disc of light, etc. 


(2) How can I prevent bromide paper turning 

yellow at the edges and high lights from 

degrading? Do I develop too long or expose 

too long? F. S. S. (Chatham). 

It is not easy to get anything perfect. 
Put a sheet of thin and finely ground glass 
next to the lantern side of the condenser. 
This will even up the light, but increases 
the exposure. (2) Are you careful to use 
plenty of developer and fixer, so as to keep 
all the papèr well covered? Degradation 
of the high lights points to unsafe dark- 
room light or over-exposure. Is there 
much light escaping from the enlarger into 
the dark-room? 
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The Poet-Laureate- 
ship. 

For his kind remarks in 
this journal a fortnight ago 
as to “The Magpie’s” 
fitness for the post of Poet- 
Laureate, I am extremely 
giaieiul to Mr. C. H. L. 
Emanuel. He has only put into words the choked-down feeling 
of my own bosom. Nothing short of his own flattering proposal 
would have induced me to press an obvious claim. I am not 
insensible to the personal side of the honour, but it has an 
attractiveness on other than personal grounds as well. I cannot 
help thinking how pleasant a thing it would be for photographers 
to have their own minstrel at Court. Photography has really 
done a great deal for the Court, and the bestowal of the laureate- 
ship upon a true-blue photographer-poet would be a gracious 
although a tardy recognition of the craft. For my own part, 
when this honour falls on me I will endeavour now and then 
to impart to my loyal odes a subtle photographic flavour, 
though this is not so easy as it sounds, owing to the extraordi- 
nary profusion of rhymeless syllables among photographic terms. 
The Editor might safely offer a substantial prize for a rhyme to 
the word * film." 


One Good Turn, etc. 

My flutterings at the idea of the Poet-Laureateship have led 
me to look up the historic side of the question, and I have 
lighted upon the curious fact that the first monarch in England 
—Charles I.—to have a real, live Poet-Laureate was also the 
last to have a Court jester. The gentleman with cap and bells, 
shaven head, motley coat, and trouser legs of different colours, 
strutted off the stage at the very time that the Poet-Laureate 
first began to flit across it. Now, in brushing up the office of 
Poet-Laureateship for my occupancy, why should they not also 
revive the still older institution of Court jester? And who could 
more fittingly display his quips and cranks in that capacity than 
the merry gentleman who nominates me for the Poet-Laureate- 
ship? Let us go up to Court together, he and I; he with the 
bauble and I with the bay wreath; he to make them laugh, and 
I to make them cry. 


Where's the punning that excels 
C. H. L. Emanuel’s? 
Who with gentle drollery 
Effervesces as does he— 
Does it half so well? 
Who with jests ad infinitum, . 
Could to laughter large invite 'em?— 
Yea, to everlasting laughter 
Rumbling into the hereafter?— 
Who but C. H. L.? 


The Butt of Sack. 

There was one other interesting fact I discovered in the 
course of my inquiries into the vacant Laureateship. It is only 
business instinct to ask as to the salary appertaining to the 
office. I find that the Poet-Laureate is entitled to £72 a year 
fron the Lord Chamberlain's department, and that from the 
Lord Steward's department his time-honoured perquisite is an 
annual butt of sack, bestowed, presumably, in order to assist 
the flow of fancy and the flight of song. If Mr. Emanuel and I 
strike up this delightful combination, he as Yorick and I as 
Poet-Laureate, I will, in token of my great good humour, agree 
to share my butt of sack with him. The problem is, how to 
divide the hogshead. But as he himself, in his capacity of jester 
will naturally be something of a butt, the graceful thing would 
seem to be to give him the butt and keep the sack for myself. 
That is what I shall have to do. [You will perhaps find the sack 
awaiting you at this office the next time you happen to drop in. 
—ED.] 


The Press View. 
It was Press-view day at the Gevaert prize-print exhibition. 
Two mighty critics, not including the writer, happened to be 
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there at the same moment. Both of them are terrors. The 
earth, or a good part of it, trembles at their word. When they 
let themselves go, as they do frequently, the rest of us have to 


hold tight. Fortunately, they differ so much in temperament 
that they seldom both say the same thing. Therefore the worker 
who is scarified by one of them finds consolation in the praises 


of the other. To be scarified by both is to feel fit for capital 
punishment. 

One of these critics began with the landscapes and worked 
round to the portraiture. The other, as in duty bound, began 
with the portraiture and worked round to the landscapes. I 
made a rapid calculation and figured out the exact spot at which 
they would meet. There I planted myself and waited. I felt 
as though I stood between two approaching thunder-clouds. I 
said to myself that when they met there would be lightning. One 
flash of epigram, or two flashes, would illuminate the entire 
exhibition. They came nearer and nearer. Both were making 
portentous jottings in note-books—jottings which to-morrow or 
next week would cast down the mighty or exalt the meek. They 
were only a couple of feet away, and I steadied myself to hear 
what it was they said one to the other as they passed. They 
approached. They rubbed shoulders. They went on their 
separate courses. And what had passed was this: 

“Good cigars these Gevaert people give you.” 

“Quite first-rate, old man.” 

And that—that was all. 


The Downward Look. 

One of the London dailies has been reproducing pairs of 
photographs taken from the same viewpoint in the street, but 
one of them showing the roof-lines, and the other the meander- 
ings of the gutter. The first of each pair was supposed to 
represent the streets of London as they appeared to the country 
cousin, and the second as they appeared to the Londoner him- 
self. The visitors study the chimney-pots and the far distance, 
while the rest of us have an eye principally for where we are 
going. These pairs of photographs, while interesting, are in- 
complete. What is wanted is a third series showing exactly 
what happens to those who go star-gazing along our streets. It 
would be piquant, though occasionally its humour would be 
spoiled by tragedy. The fact that the Londoner, as a rule, 
leaves the stars to take care of themselves is due to no lack of 
interest on his part for what is above him—it is in no grovelling 
spirit that he does it—but is simply an instinct of self- 
preservation. 


Quite Possible. 


A writer in a Bolton paper leads off his photographic notes 
—or the printer does it for him—in this fashion: “As I inti- 
mated in a previous article, it is quite possible to take a photo- 
graph with even the aid of a lens.” As a special luxury we 
have occasionally ourselves taken photographs with the aid of a 
lens, and we can assure any sceptical reader that the feat is 
quite possible. 
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176th 
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T is quite a natural 
thing that the camera 
man who is a boating 
man, or has friends 
who are boating men, 
should use his camera 
on the river. Last 
summer — called a 
summer more in cus- 
tom or courtesy than 
in truth—had few 
days which tempted 
anyone to the river, 
either with or with- 
out a camera. This 
year, with brighter weather conditions, 
many attractive subjects may be found. 
Let us glance at the conditions and see 
what pıtfalls there are to be avoided. 
Many of these mistakes which are so 
easily made we are illustrating, hoping 
by anticipating them in this way to 
enable readers to secure a higher per- 
centage of successful exposures. 

One of the commonest mistakes made 
is that of under-exposing the plate or 
film. The deep green of the foliage, 
and the consequent darkness of the re- 
flections, necessitate comparatively long 
exposures. The riverside foliage is 
likely to be less dusty than that near 
roads, and dusty foliage is less likely 
to show under-exposure. Many of the 
trees are large, and owing to the 
moisture both at the roots, and of dew 
and mists at night, the leaves are 
thicker, and consequently the shadows 
in and under the trees are heavier. 
Reference to the Exposure Table which 
we print in the first issue for each 
month will show that a longer ex- 
poc is required for river scenes with 

eavy foliage than for average street 
scenes. Thus, during the middle of 
the day, in bright July sunshine, using 
Kodak film or any plate of rapid or 
extra rapid speed, the exposure at F/8 
should be 1-25th or 1-30th of a second. 
As the light falls off after 3 or 4 in the 
afternoon, the exposure must be in- 
creased. Print No. 1 was exposed at 
about 6 on a fairly bright evening, and 
was given 1-25th second, yet the plate 
has only recorded the high lights and 
brighter half tones, and the trees and 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


their reflections are masses without 
detail, and therefore without form. 

The exposures we have just been 
speaking of apply to subjects in which 
the foliage shadows are some thirty to 
a hundred feet away, but when portions 
of the subject are quite near to the 
camera, still longer exposures must be 
given. Look, for example, at print 
No. 2, where we have a fisherman in 
his moored punt. The distant trees, 
the bank, the reflections of these, and 
the punt with its reflection, are all of 
practically the same tone, and, 
as a consequence, we have no 
effect of distance and no relief. 
Again referring to THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Exposure Table, we 
find that for such a subject, 
which is analogous to a group 
not too much shut in by build- 
ings, an exposure of one-eighth 
of a second should be given. As 
this exposure was also made 
somewhere about 6 in the even- 
ing, a quarter of a second would 
not have been any too much to 
secure a well-graded negative, 
and there is little wonder that 
with the 1-25th second which it 
had there is serious under- 
exposure. 

Of course, it will be asked at 
once, * How is it possible to give 
such an exposure as a fourth of 
a second when in a boat?" and 
we are assuming that many of 
the river subjects will be taken 
from the river itself. There are 
many workers who cannot give 
so long an exposure when on 
dry ground, and who on the 
less stable boat would be still 
more unable to prevent move- 
ment of the camera. Of course, 
we may say at once that any such 
exposure must be given аиютай- 
cally. To attempt, either ashore or 
afloat, to give a quarter of a second 
with a bulb exposure is practically 
certain to result in failure. What we 
mean is that to have to squeeze the 
bulb twice, once to open and again to 
close the shutter, or to have to hold the 
bulb compressed during the exposure, 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE RIVER. 


releasing the pressure when the ex- 
posure was made, are methods which 
may be satisfactory for short-time ex- 
posures when the camera is rigidly sup- 
ported, but when held in the hand the 
exposure must be automatic in that one 
touch of the trigger must start the 
sequence of opening the shutter, its 
remaining open for the quarter second, 
and its closing again. Where there is 
any doubt as to the steadiness of the 
boat or punt, or of the worker's ability 
to hold the camera steady, the lens must 


be opened out to F/6, and instead of 
} second, 18 ог 1-roth must be given. 
The actual difference in the resulting 


negative between 18 and 1-1oth is 
negligible, and the speed chosen will 
depend on, the speeds marked on the 
shutter. 

Print No. 3 shows another mistake 
which the worker is very likely to make, 
a mistake which is sometimes turned to 
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No. 2. 


good account when one has got a little 
experience. It is natural that, working 
from a boat, the eamera will be held 
somewhat low, and not many inches 
above the water level. There are few 
workers who have not at some time or 
other rested the camera on the parapet 
of a bridge or the top of a wall, and 
have found on development that some 
of the wall or parapet has appeared as 
a very much out-of-focus foreground in 
the picture. The same thing happens 
sometimes in interiors when a table is 
used on which to rest the camera. In 
all these cases the evil can be avoided 
by placing the camera on the edge of 
the supporting object, so that the lens 
does not include any of it in its angle 
of view. This is not possible on the 
water, however, and if we hold the 
camera near to the water level we shall 
find our immediate foreground likely to 
give us trouble. 

What happens depends on the charac- 
ter of the surface. If the punt, let us 
suppose, is a large and heavy one and 
is moored and motionless, and the water 
is perfectly still, we shall find that the 
reflections of objects will be sharp in 
our negative if those objects are sharp. 
This will be so even though the objects 
themselves may be many yards away 
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and the reflections only a few feet. But 
on looking at print No. 3 you may say 
the reflections in the foreground are 
blurred, while the distance is sharp. 
The reason is that the reflections are 
broken up by the ripples, that one side 


No. 5. 


of the ripple is reflecting dark foliage 
and the other side is reflecting light 
sky, and that as a consequence we have 
an image of ripples and not a reflected 
image of the distant trees. The ripples 
are too near—in this particular case—to 
be in focus, and 
so are blurred. 
Now, in print 
No. 4, taken with 
the camera some 
four feet above 
the water level, we 
see ripples which 
are quite sharply 
defined, the 
higher level of the 
lens preventing 
the near surface 
of the water ap- 
pearing in the 
picture. 

When we want 
to incl de near 
ripples—and some 
very quaint effects 
have been ob- 
tained by so 
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doing—we must use a somewhat smaller 
stop, say F/11, and set our focussing 
scale for the foreground, say for eight 
or ten feet, giving an exposure propor- 
tioned to the stop. Naturally, from 
what we have said earlier on, it will be 
seen that such 
subjects should be 
attempted in a 
good light, so that 
working at F/11 
an exposure will 
be possible which 
will not risk move- 
ment of the 
camera. 

It is often pos- 
sible to secure 
effects with a cer- 
tain amount of 
decorative quality 
by making the re- 
flections occupy 
the major portion 
of the print. Asa 
rule, in such sub- 
jects, any excessive contrast should be 
avoided, which means shorter develop- 
ment, whether the exposure has been 
full or somewhat short. 


EW READERS «f 
"The A. P. & P. М.” 

shculd note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


чө, 


«Яапу of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
slill obtainable. 
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HE casual observer might be tempted 

to say, “Two little pictures showing 
a pond and some trees—both just alike.” 
But while they both show water in the 
form of a pond, lake, stream, or someihing 
of that kind, and also trees, yet these 
features pretty nearly exhaust their points 


of similarity, while their dissimilar 
features are far more numerous than their 
similarities. The reader may profitably 
note their differences. 

But, first of all, let us refer to one 
feature of difference, as it concerns a kind 
of fashion of the present time. In fig. A 
we have a couple of tree trunks in the 
near foreground, and between or beyond 
them a generalised mass or group of tree 
trunks. We note that the near parts are 
fairly sharply defined, while the more dis- 
tant parts are in less sharp focus. Here 
the worker (designedly, we hope) has 
done the wise and right thing. But the 
more usual course is to bring the near and 
further parts into too nearly the same 
degree of definition. 

Let the reader with normal sight take a 
needle and hold it as near as he can to 
one eye (while the other eye is closed), so 
that he can see the eye of the needle 
clearly defined, and at the same time let 
there be some other object—say a lace 
curtain—a few yards away, to act as ù 
background. When the eye and mental 
attention are concentrated on the (near) 
needle the details in the (distant) curtain 
will not be clearly seen. But if the atten- 


tion and vision be directed to the detail 


А.—1м WANSTEAD PARK. 


By G. R. Hawkey. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition wil] be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt here. 


of the curtain background, so as to see it 
clearly, then the needle will not be sharply 
defined. Jf, however, we teke a postcard 
and in it make a hole with the needle, and 
then hold this hole in the card close to the 
eye, we can (by stopping down the eye) 
see both needle and curtain fairly sharp 
at the same moment. 

From this it 1s clear 
that if with a normal eye 
we concentrate attention 
on опе plane, other 
planes at other distances 
are not so sharply de- 
fined as that upon which 
our eye attention is con- 
centrated, and that to get 
different planes at widelv 
different relative distances 
into sharp focus we have 
to stop down the eye in 
an abnormal manner. 

But this aspect of the 
matter, which is pretty 
generally known, is not. 
all the story. The fact is 
that when our attention 
is concentrated on any 
one object—say а near 
tree—and that we have 
other interesting objects 
—say a range of hills— 
as an immediate back- 
ground, the eyes naturally make an effort 
to see both the near and distant objects. 
With the two normal eyes this change of 
accommodation is so quickly and uncon- 
sciously made that we experience no 
effect, and, in fact, many people do not 
know that it takes place. But if in a pic- 
ture, i.e. in one plane, we have objects thus 
situated, the eye in passing from the near 
to the distant objects re- 
quires no accommodation 
change, and thus there is 
not the natural but un- 
conscious change from 
sharpness to softness, 
and so we get not a sen- 
sation of depth or differ. 
ent distances, but of flat- 
ness all.in-one effect. 

We hope to return to 
this interesting topic on 
some future occasion, but 
let us now look again at 
our little pictures. 

In A the near tree 
trunks, being the most 
sharply defined, engage 
our eye attention, and as 
the more distant planes 
are softly defined, there 
15 not much temptation 


towards а wandering 
4 attention. 
But in B the fore. 


ground (long grasses and 
reeds) is as sharply de- 
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fined as the distant trees. The result is 
that the attention is attracted first to one 
part and then the other, and then back 
again, while the more distant parts 
appearing as sharp as the near parts 
tends to contradict the general expectation 
of that slight atmospheric softening exist- 
ing between us and distant objects. 


i 
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wy Mrs. Murray. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Technically, i.e., as regards exposure, 
development, and print making, both the 
original prints are well deserving of a 
word of praise. There is no doubt that 
the best foundation or preparation of the 
would-be pictorial photographer is a 
sound preliminary experience in the pro- 
duction of good soiid technical quality 
of this kind. But, at the same time, 
technique is only a means to an end, and 
not the end itself. It has been well said 
that technique is like the foundation of a 
building. In every worthy building—or 
picture—it is present, whether we can see 
it or not. 

It is interesting to note that in B the 
reproduction gets rather the better of the 
original as regards the cloud and sky part 
of the subject, for in the original this part 
is a little too crisply defined, and a little 
too strongly contrasted in light and shade. 
In general we may say that where the 
landscape part of the picture is of strong 
interest, the sky part should be suggested 
in a restrained rather than an emphasised 
manner. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 


If so, write to the Editor of “The 
А.Р. & P.N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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IN THE PRECINCTS, WINCHESTER. By CHAS. S. COOMBES. 
The original, a bromide print (10x 181). was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HONESTY. 


By Miss WiNIFRED H. PROUT. 
From the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures. 


——— 
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THE ASSYRIAN GIRL. Ky FRANZ SETZER (Vienna). 
From the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures. 
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> EG TOPICS OF THE WEEK | Га 


Of the twenty-eight annual meetings held by the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, that 
just concluded at Bangor will surely 
THE P.C.U.K. AT dwell long in the minds of the mem- 
BANGOR: bers present as one of the most plea- 
sant and successful of the series. The 
weather on the whole was propitious, and eminently 
suitable for a proper appreciation of the magnificent 
Welsh scenery, which was introduced to many of the 
visitors for the first time. The wonderful panorama 
of the Snowdon range, backed by gorgeous cloud forms 
and beautifying mist, was ample compensation for the 
occasional short showers at the commencement of the 
week. Apart from the spirit of camaraderie that per- 
vaded the entire week's proceedings, the presence of 
many members of the Netherlands Photographic Society 
added to the success of the meeting, and the great 
numbers of local people who attended the evenin: 
lectures in addition to the Conventioners themselves 
indicated the interest taken. The kindness of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Bangor in innumerable matters that 
added to the comfort of the members will also be long 
remembered. At Conway, too, on the last day, the 
Mayor and other officials of the old town received the 
large party of members of the P.C. U.K. who remained 
to the end of the week, and personally conducted them 
over the Castle and ancient walls, explaining their won- 
derful historical associations. The real photographic 
element seemed more strongly in evidence at this year's 
Convention than on many previous occasions. From 
various indications there is no doubt that the active 
utility of the P.C. U.K. is likely to have a great revival 
shortly. "There is plenty of good work to do in the 
photographic world for an influential body of workers 
bound together by a common interest, and with so 
excellent an organising secretary as Mr. F. A. Bridge. 
е me m 
Not a few of the members of the Photographic Con- 
vention at Bangor expressed their intention of returning 
to the various beautiful districts 
PHOTOGRAPHIC visited in North Wales, and of going 
PROSPECTING. over again by themselves the ground 
which they have already covered in 
company. There is much wisdom in this. If it can 
possibly be managed, every bit of promising landscape 
is worth at least two visits. Sometimes, under dull 
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skies for instance, it may reveal nothing of photographic 
value, and at another time no end of pictorial possibilities . 
may crop up. Certain landscapes, like certain faces, 
seem to possess in a greater degree than others the 
element of mobility. They are more acutely responsive 
to atmospheric changes. A photographic prospecting 
tour involves more than a mere search for likely 
subjects. It means a study of conditions as well as 
subjects, at least if something more than the baldest 
record is to be attempted, and a place should by no 
means be written off after one exposureless visit. 
o G Q 

The sending-in days for the autumn photographic 
exhibitions in London are now rapidly approaching, and 
those pictorial workers who 
have not yet prepared their 
prints should get to work 
at once. Pictures for the 
Royal Photographic Society's exhibition (to be held 
from August 25th to October 4th) must be delivered to 
the society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C., on or 
before August Ist if sent by carrier, or August 2nd if 
by hand. We understand that already a large number 
of entries have been received from all parts of the world 
for the London Salon of Photography, which takes place 
at the Royal Water Colour Society's Galleries, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S. W., from September 6th to October 18th. 
The last day for the receipt of pictures at the agents' 
(Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, W.) is 
August 2oth, but entries may be delivered, unpacked, at 
the Gallery on August 27th. We have a few entry 
forms which we shall be pleased to send to readers on 
receipt of stamp for postage, or copies may be obtained 
direct from the hon. secretary, Mr. Bertram Park, at 
sa, Pall Mall East. 


THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS: 
A REMINDER. 
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Press photography is gaining new footholds of 
respectability. It is seldom that one hears nowadays 
the sarcasms at the Press photo- 

PERMANENT PRESS crapher’s expense which were 


PICTURES. current a very few years ago 
among photographers who had 
something higher than topical ambitions. One of the 


latest departures is for a daily newspaper to offer, at 
half a crown a piece, bromide enlargements on art 
mounts of the photographs taken bv its own staff. 
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Evidently the Press photographer is not only going to 
illustrate to-day’s newspaper, which is as dead as the 
Pharaohs by to-morrow, but is going.to take in hand 
the pictorial embellishment of the homes of the people. 
Topical pictures are not the most suitable subjects for 
domestic interiors, but when one looks at the inartistic 
productions often hung on the walls of a home, a 
sprinkling of topical photographs could scarcely be less 
artistic, and would certainly be more interesting. 
$ © Q 

Of supreme interest is the loan exhibition of pictures 
and drawings of Bonington and J. S. Cotman at 
Paterson’s Gallery in Bond Street. Here 
we see fine examples of the work of two 
modern “old masters" in landscape and 
seascape. The pick of the exhibition is 
Cotman's “Silver Birches” (3), a strong and brilliant 
landscape, with sunshine contrasting with deep shade. 
A less masterly painting would have been spoilt by the 
crude blue streak, which denotes, we presume, a water- 
fall. The same juxtaposition of strong light and shade 
marks the delightful “View of Postwick Grove ” (11). 
A suave, simple “Seascape ” (23), as good as any of 
the old Dutchmen—in a gentle scheme of grey and 
green—might be the work of another artist, while a 
large picture of a cottage seems singularly coarse and 
marks a third phase of Cotman oil-work. Among his 
water-colours, “The End of the Lake" strikes a 


ROUND THE 
GALLERIES. 
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dramatic note, emphasised by a curious repetition of 
the tree-shapes in the cloud-forms above them. 
Bonington loses nothing by comparison with Cotman, 
although he died at the age of twenty-eight. Among 
the “oils " his “ Verona " (12) is a triumph in brilliancy, 
while full of delicacy is the “ Grand Canal, Venice " (17). 
He is at his best in his subtle, delicate “Mouth of a 
French River " (21) and in his sparkling “The Tomb of 
the Scagliari." The exhibition contains a few pictures 
by each artist which might well have been omitted, but 
perhaps these mark certain phases in their transitions 
which are worth recording. It is interesting to note 
that the third generation of Cotmans has produced an 
artist of very marked ability, whose work is often 
exhibited but not sufficiently known. 

Ф Фф e 

The Index to the half-vearly volume of THE A. P. AND 

P. N., January to June, will be ready this week, and will 

be obtainable free of charge on 
THE INDEX TO “THE application to the publishers, 52, 

A. P. AND Р.М.” Long Acre, W.C. If stamp for 

postage is enclosed, it will be 
packed flat with strawboard to avoid creasing. The 
Index is so arranged as to facilitate easy reference to 
any subject, and forms a very complete guide to the 
contents of the volume. New readers as well as old, 
therefore, will find it of assistance should they require 
to refer to information given in back numbers. 
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T is said that necessity is the 

mother of invention, and it 
certainly is so in my case, in so 
far as titling postcards is con- 
cerned. 

I have used glass negatives 
showing the title as made from 
printer's type, which necessi- 
tates double printing, and I have 

. also used film negatives show- 
ing transparent letters in an 
opaque mask that is placed 
between the negative proper and 
the printing medium, without 
detriment, providing the sub- 
stance is thin. This latter 
method wants a lot of beating, 
but the time taken by some com- 
mercial houses in supplying 
them, coupled with the fact that 
mistakes have occurred, com- 
pelled me to turn my attention 

to some other method, which I 

commend to any reader of THE 

A. P. AND P. N. who cares to 

adopt it. 

I need hardly point out that 
when there is an opportunity of 
a local “scoop” by selling post- 
cards of such things as the scene 
of a big fire, the opening of a 
public building, or even the 

mysterious "sea-serpent," it is extremely convenient to be able 
to do the work oneself; as even a few hours, let alone several 
days, might spell the difference between augmenting the free- 
lance's income to the tune of a few pounds, or, on the con- 
trary, allowing the opportunity to go by. 

The celluloid masks referred to can be made at home, but it is 
difficult to get sufficient contrast upon films (no matter what 
developer be emploved), due, I think, to the fact that “slow” 
films are, so far as I am aware, unobtainable! The assumption 
should prompt some enterprising film maker to market such a 
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| A METHOD OF TITLING 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & Р, N.” P 


POSTCARDS. 
By P. FREDK. VISICK. 


commodity, for they would be very useful for copying drawings, 
manuscripts, and for numerous other purposes where negatives 
of the “soot and whitewash” variety are a sine quá non, in cases 
where plates cannot conveniently be employed, to render 
breakage impossible, or transmission by post more convenient. 
Flat films, of course ; and why not in packets of a dozen? 

My method, which I wish to describe, is to make the masks, 
upon g/ass, yet without the need of double printing. One or 
more titles are set up by means of rubber type, or carefully 
written by hand (using black ink), a by no means difficult task 
upon a large scale. Attention must be paid to spacing, and it will 
be found a great convenience to have the original titles upon a 
piece of white paper or cardboard proportionate to a postcard in 
length, so to speak. 

The original is then photographed upon an "ordinary plate 
if a "process? plate is not available, and your aim must be to 
get as much contrast with negative as possible. In short, the 
letters must appear quite transparent, and the remainder opaque. 
Providing the letters are transparent the remainder need not be 
an intense black (though it is better if this can be secured); a 
layer or two of tissue paper over the whole of the mask, or over 
the base only if an all-round-border mask, will enable the 
worker to secure a pure white margin, the letters appearing 
lighter in tone than would otherwise by the case—grey, in fact, 
instead of black. Personally I use a hydroquinone developer 
and "process " plates, and there is never any difficulty. 

The title negative, when finished, has to be cut into strips, the 
number depending upon the number of titles in hand, and this 
must be done from the glass side with either a glazier's diamond 
or a good wheel. To ensure a clean edge on the film side, bend 
and snap the plate backwards, so to speak. A strip of very thin 
paper, and, by the way, very narrow, is then used to connect the 
title negative with the negative proper, and strips of paper can 
be emploved to pack them perfectly level upon a piece of clean 
glass the size of the printing frame. А strip must obviously be 
removed from the base of the negative for attaching the title 
strip, also it will be necessary to cut (from black paper) a three- 
sided mask, fitted so that the ends meet the title strip, if an 
all-round-border mask is desired. Many subjects look well 
printed *solid," as trade workers say, that is, with no border or 
margin at all, or, in the present case, with a white margin at 
the base only. 
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word  'tech- 
nique" and its 
derivatives seem to 
be often misused in photo- 
graphic  parlance. For 
instance, the  pictorial 
worker frequently affects 
to look down upon the 
mere “technical photographer,” as he calls him—mean- 
ing one who merely records objects as he sees them, 
without troubling about their artistic arrangement or 
presentment—but overlooks the fact that he himself 
wil never gain any success worth while unless he 
possesses a mastery of technique fully equal to that of 
his non-pictorially-minded brother. 

In fact, he ought really to be much more accomplished 
in the purely mechanical side of his craft, and to be 
more expert in all the "tricks of the trade" than the 
latter; and he requires this extra knowledge because 
he needs to 
m od if y— F^ 
often very 
considerably 
—an actual 
record of 
facts, whereas 
the “technical 
photo- 
grapher,” as 
a rule, rests 
entirely con- 
tent with a 
literal tran- 
script of what 
he sees on the 
focussing 


tion. 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON TECHNIQUE. 


THERE is no art without personal selec- 
This does not imply that there 15 no 
beauty apart from art. 
millions of beautiful forms, 
shades, but Nature is not art on this or any 
other account. 
human language which uses the eye to 
convey thoughts from one mind to another 
mind. Picture language 1s the oldest lan- 
guage of the world, and may also be called 
| the universal language. 
~ Nature innumerable impressions, but the mind 
perceives only a few of these, and from those perceived 
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Of course, it is generally recognised now that 


technique is not confined to the glossy P.O.P. or 
bromide print—sharp, "clear," and full of detail, such 
as one sees in a leading professional's show-case or 


reproduced in the better class illustrated papers—but 
is, or should be, equally present in any pictorial photo- 
graph, down to the most shapeless gum or oil print, 
that does not confess its origin to a “fluke” on the 
part of the producer. 

The term, however, should embrace, directly or 
indirectly, a much wider field than this. For what is it 
that makes one repress a shiver while contemplating a 
snow scene by a leading worker, or causes one to admire 
the wonderful feeling of sunshine that A imparts to his 
pictures, or the sentiment of desolation and loneliness 
that characterises the productions of B? These things 
are due very greatly, it seems evident, to the author's 
knowledge of technique, that has enabled him to 
express these sentiments in terms of photography. 

Much, oí 
course, is due 
to selection 
and arrange- 
ment of sub- 
ject; but there 
is no denying 
the fact that 
a large pro- 
portion of a 
successful pic- 
ture's appeal 
can only be 
ascribed to its 
producer's 
mastery over 
the processes 
of his craft. 


Nature shows us 
tints, and 


Art 15 a refined form of 


The eye recetves from 


screen. No WC AAA: i oe 
The pic- it seZec/s only those which produce a lasting impression. } Ag hinted 
tal oh e г Thus, selection implies sympathy, оп the part of the above- Gt ds 
grapherought >w picture-maker, with the thoughts he desires to convey. when hie 
composition 


to realise that 
his mastery of 
technique is one of the most valuable weapons in his 
armoury—perhaps as important even as the gift of 
being able to distinguish the wheat from the chaff—to 
see just what will or will not make a picture. Pictorial 
success really depends mainly or entirely on the 
possession of these two qualities: the perception that 
enables a worker to select his subiect and determine— 
roughly, at any rate—how he will treat it, and the 
techniaue that allows him to carry out his ideas. The 
former gets credit often enough from photographic 
writers and critics, but the latter not so frequently. 
One supposes that this is because it is assumed that with 
the processes of photography simplified to their present 
extent very good technique is, or should be, the general 
rule, and no doubt this point of view is quite sound, so 
far as it goes. 
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апа technique 
of a picture are both excellent—one cannot say 
perfect, because perfection is impossible—that the 
picture lives. 

The object of this note, then, is to point out how 
essential it is that the pictorialist should acquire a 
thorough mastery of technique, and that without this 
as a groundwork he can never hope to obtain any 
success except by "flukes," which will not, it is to be 
feared, be numerous enough to repay him for the time 
and trouble which the pursuit of pictorial photography 
demands. This, of course, has been said before, but 
the excuse for repeating it must be that there seems 
recently to have arisen an inclination to concentrate 
attention very greatly on striking or unusual subjects 
and not trouble about technique. 

It is no bad exercise for the aspiring pictorialist to 
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discover whether his knowledge of technique will pass 
muster by such tests as exposing on a contrastless 
subject, flatly lighted, and again on one of the “soot- 
and-whitewash " order, endeavouring in the first case 
to impart the greatest amount of contrast to the result- 
ing print, and in the other case to reduce it as far as 
may be possible without at the same time destroying the 
gradation. 

Let him also practise making negatives that will give 
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prints in a high key, or, again, those in which the lower 
tones preponderate. After a few experiments of this 
sort he will be able in his pictorial work to effect any 
modifications—photographic, as distinct from hand- 
work—that the subject seems to require. Lastly, he 
should not forget that really good technique may cover, 
like charity, quite a number of minor sins in the shape 
of slight imperfections in the arrangement and 
composition. R. G. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


SUCCESSFUL MEETING IN NORTH WALES. 


By Our Own Representative. 


VERY Photographic Convention is 
said to eclipse its forerunner, but 
the Bangor meeting just concluded 
had a difficult task before it to go 
one better than Amsterdam. In 
spite of threatening skies, however, 
Bangor will rank as one of the 
most successful gatherings of what 
1s now a very respectable series. A 
few events in a crowded week are 
outstanding for their interest and 
pleasure. There was that motor 
tour around Snowdon, looping-in 
the grey old stones of Carnarvon on 
the way. The coaches, threading 
the valleys and mountain passes of 
the Snowdon range, passed through 
some of the most fantastic scenery of wildest Wales—Bettws 
Garmon, for instance, and Quellyn lake, and the villages of 
Rhyddu and Beddgelert. It is true that some members com- 
plained that the coaches passed through the best “bits” at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and stopped at points where there 
was no pictorial fodder, but the cluster of ardent cameras when- 
ever the coaches did stop testified to the visitors’ appreciation of 
the picturesque. | 

And there was that visit to the slate quarries, following оп a 
trip to Llyn Ogwen. But what could be more unphotographable 
than heaps of slate? With no glint of sunshine on the sixteen 
gigantic tiers which mark where the Penrhyn mountain has been 
quarried away, the subject looked hopeless, and the blasting 
operation, which the members were permitted to witness, while 
a great deal more thrilling than anything to be seen at Earl’s 
Court, was a subject for the gramophone rather than for the 
camera. Nevertheless, a number of those enthusiasts who are 
a continual joy to the plate maker, and who let go at anything 
and everything, had to try their hand, and we have no doubt 
that a number of pictorial records of the subject will be forth- 
coming, although we doubt if some of the snapshots taken inside 
the dark sheds are likely to be great successes. The party then 
proceeded to Penrhyn Park, where, under the walls of the beauti- 
ful castle a group (reproduced on p. 66 of this issue) was taken 
by Mr. John Wickens, the popular and energetic photographer 
of Bangor, who had put himself to considerable trouble in the 
matter. Unfortunately, however, the whole of the members of 
the Convention were not included in the group, as some were 
away photographing, and a considerable number of others did 
not join the party in the morning owing to the unpromising 
state of the weather. 

And there were the excursions to Conway, and to Bettws-y- 
Coed, and through the leafy lanes of Anglesea. The last-named 
outing included a drive over the Menai suspension bridge, the 
fairy-like effect of which is by no means diminished when one is 
actually in touch with its girders, to the village of Llantysilio, 
and subsequently to Beaumaris, after which the members spent 
an afternoon cruising in the Menai Straits on a steamer placed 
at their disposal by the Corporation of Bangor. The afternoon 
was divided between photographing the seagulls and taking tea 
with the President and Mrs. Mortimer. 

Then there was the dinner at the British Hotel, the members 
of the Convention, like other people, being seen at their best 
when they dine together. The toast of “The Convention” was 
in the hands of Sir Cecil Hertslet, who, in the course of his 
remarks, paid a flattering tribute to the photographic press. His 
residence abroad, he said, had enabled him to appreciate, per- 
haps better than those in this country, the great influence which 
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the British photographic press exercised on the Continent. 
Articles from its columns were reproduced in the Belgian, the 
French, and possibly also the Dutch journals; he was not sure 
that permission for this “lifting” was always sought, but 
acknowledgment was invariably given. The photographic press 
of to-day was the mentor of the beginner, and the guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of the advanced worker. 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley, in eloquent terms, proposed “The 
Mayor and Corporation of Bangor,” іп a toast which was drunk 
with great cordiality ; but the tip-top of enthusiasm was reserved 
for the Dutch visitors, whose health was proposed by Mr. E. JJ. 
Humphery. That genial Dutchman, Mr. Ignace Bispinck, was 
greeted with musical honours, and made a pretty little speech in 
English. In proposing the toast of * The President," Mr. J. B. 
B. Wellington created some amusement by speaking of Mr. 
Mortimer as doing his photography *on the crest of a wave—of 
course, with a boat underneath him." Mr. Mortimer, in reply- 
ing, referred to the fact that at one time the Convention was 
regarded as a means of getting “free copy” in the dull season. 
That time had passed, and photographic progress had now gone 
so far that it was rare for any great advancement to be recorded, 
although at the present Convention the Platinotype Company's 
silver process marked a step forward. Nevertheless, he thought 
that the Photographic Convention, while maintaining its social 
aspect, ought to be capable of greater work than it was doing, 
and he said that he would welcome any suggestions which might 
be forthcoming with regard to its future. Mr. Bridge proposed 
“The Ladies" with a flow of sentiment such as he alone could 
summon, and in an admirable little maiden speech Mrs. 
Mortimer responded. 

The evening lectures were of an interesting order. The Presi- 
dent gave a talk on Holland, illustrated by one hundred and 
forty slides, all of them the harvest of a ten days’ trip through 
the country of the Dutch with a pocket camera. The slides, 
illustrating as they did the quaintness of Middleburg and the 
fine costumes in Volendam, were not only admirable in quality 
but full of pictorial humour. Mr. С. L. Finlay also occupied 
an evening with a demonstration of the Paget colour process along 
the lines of his lecture some little time ago before the Royal 
Photographic Society, fully reported in this journal. The slides 
shown were remarkable for the number of examples of high- 
speed work. 

On the final evening of the Convention Mr. Thomas B. Blow, 
F.L.S., showed some excellent lantern slides illustrating a tour 
in Italy and Sicily, and this was followed by a rapid exposition 
of the Autochrome process from Mr. T. K. Grant, accompanied 
by a magnificent display of autochrome slides, including a sheaf 
from Mr. Grant's own harvest during Convention week. Some 
snapshot autochrome photography by the hyper-sensitising 
method was also exhibited, Mr. Grant claiming that he could 
obtain fully exposed pictures in this country with 1-25th of a 
second at F/s.6. Mr. John Wickens moved a vote of thanks in a 
happy speech, which thus concluded the formal proceedings of 
the Convention. 

A notable fact in connection with the Bangor Convention was 
the considerable amount of interest taken by the inhabitants of 
the quaint old city in the exhibition at the Convention's head- 
quarters, Penrhyn Hall. Here, as mentioned last week, in addi- 
tion to the display of pictorial work by the President, the hand- 
some stall of the Platinotype Company proved a centre of attrac- 
tion, and demonstrations by Mr. W. H. Smith of both the 
platinotype process and the company's new silver process were 
keenly followed. Messrs. Wellington and Ward's display of 
pictures, the demonstrations of the Aerograph process, and THE 
A. P. stall also created much interest. 
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OSSESSING, as I do, ап 
almost fanatical prejudice 
in favour of the stand 
camera as against the hand camera, and preferring 
always the leisurely procedure of tripod work to any 
1 snapping,” the idea of a tour by caravan naturally had 
special appeals to me. For almost all forms of touring 
involve the abolition of the big stand apparatus in favour 

of the pocketable and portable. But, when caravanning, 

one can bestow the stand camera and its appurtenances 
inside the van, and only the horse feels the extra burden. 

Whenever a view-place is reached, the van is stopped, 
the camera extracted, the picture taken, the camera re- 
turned to its retreat, and we pro- 
ceed rejoicing on our way—a 
ten by eight or whole plate 

having been exposed without the 

awful after-thought of the labour 
involved in carrying it and its 
fellows home. 

This, in fact, is all largely true 
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Along the Caledonian Canal. 


of caravanning. Nevertheless, 
caravanning has also, para- 
doxically, made me a convert to 
the snapshot camera of the 
tiniest sort. The pictures which 
illustrate this note were all taken 
with an Ensignette during a 
caravan tour in the Highlands last summer. Good or 
bad, they are pictures which would never have been 
obtained at all had I depended wholly on the stand 
camera. For when one is travelling with a party— 
whether motoring, or walking, or cycling, or caravan- 
ning—one cannot incessantly stop the progress of that 
party while one makes carefully calculated exposures. 
Not that fellow-tourists fail to be good-natured in the 
matter; but one’s own patience evaporates sometimes, 
and one lets some good picture slip with the mental ex- 
cuse that it is a shame to pull up the cavalcade so often. 
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A Note on Caravanning for the Photographer. 


By WARD MUIR. 


And, of course, caravanning is primarily an extra- 
luxurious form of walking tour. 
ings are made on foot. 


Most of one's roam- 
The consequence is that some- 


Through the Birch Woods 


times one is far behind the van 
and sometimes far in front when 
some subject turns up, and, lo! 
the big camera is out of reach. 
Out comes the little 
camera from its 
nook in the Nor- 
folk jacket, and the subject, 
whatever it 1s, is secured with- 
out bothering about capturing 
the van at all. 


At 
Dalnaspidal. 


The van itself, as it trundles 
along, is more readily photo- 
graphed sometimes with the 
little camera than with the big 
one. Personally, I have always 
found that the van looks best 


Loch Laggan 
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when taken from a slight altitude, so as to show its roof 
and a stretch of road; and while on the march I con- 
stantly clamber up the banks beside the road to have 
a look at some promising composition. With the pocket 
camera, this popping up and down, running ahead, or 
dropping astern is easy. One secures many a nice peep 
of the moving house-on-wheels which one would not 
have troubled to take if the large camera had had to be 


A Halt by the Way. 


hoisted up to the viewpoint and a 
signal made to the other vanners 
to halt. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
materials. Again and again I 
found that I had used up all the 
plates in my dark slides before 
reaching the best scenery—scenery 
which, with the van as a prominent 
object in it, should certainly find 
pictorial record in the nomad's log- 
book. But films for the little 
camera never ran short, and could 
be іоааса at a moment's notice, 
without either changing bag or 
wearisome preparations in the shape of blocking 
windows and transforming the van's interior into an 
impromptu—and leaky—dark-room. 

Thus it comes about that the supplementary 
small camera finds its chief use, with me, at periods 
when I am also busiest with its antithesis, the big 
tripod apparatus. Some of the results, reproduced 
"same size," are shown herewith, and may pass 
muster as my personal testimonial to the possibili- 
ties of a 50s. camera: not so very inferior, I am 
inclined to think, sadly, to those turned out by my 
old friend the bellows instrument, whose price was 
exactly six times as much. Technically, of course, 
there is no particular reason why they should be 
inferior at all. Given a good light, the little lens of the 
Ensignette will present us with negatives as fully 
exposed as could be wished—and I am beginning to 
think that the beginning and end of technique is in 
exposure. For under-exposure (and under-exposure is 
the only exposure fault with which we have to deal in 
these days) means not simply a wrong scale of tone 
values in the negative—soot and whitewash, in the 
familiar slang phrase—it means wrongness also in the 
print. 

It is curious but yet true that, even with so direct 
and apparently unflexible a process as plain P.O.P., the 
quality of the print varies with the quality of the nega- 
tive. You cannot get a pleasing print from a hard 
negative—not even pleasing in colour, much less in 


‘increase contrast in enlarging. 
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other qualities. Far more markedly does this dictum 
apply to enlargements. Under-exposure is enlarging’s 
cruelest enemy, for it is virtually impossible not to 
Yet it is the hand 
camera snapshot which most obviously calls for enlarg- 
ing. The tripod camera picture, taken on a whole- 
plate or ten by eight, is not as a rule intended for 
enlarging; but all the pocketable camera snaps are 
hypothetical enlargements. That is why under- 
exposure, the commonest fault in snapshot work, 
becomes a doubly serious blemish. 

That, too, is why the user of the Ensignette, or 
of any similar camera, must content himself with 
work in a strong light, actual sunshine for prefer- 
ence. And given sunshine or an open subject, 
under-exposure is not to be feared. As it happened, 
most of my Ensignette memento making during 
the caravan tour to which I have referred was done 
in blazing sunshine; and here again I pay 
tribute to the portable instrument, for sun- 
shine means heat, and even the most con- 
scientious memento maker revolts per- 
spiringly against the ponder- 
ousness of the big camera 

on a broiling day. 

Of course, the big 
camera, or rather its 
big lens, allows of 

differential focussing, i.e. 
making the principal 
object sharp and the rest 
soft; and this is im- 
practicable with the tiny 
fixed-focus lens and the 
little film. But in practice 
one chooses, as motif for 
the little picture, some 
object which in itself fixes 


Crossing the Pass. 


The Upper Spey Valiey. 


attention, whether its surroundings be equally sharp cr 
no. In the accompanying illustrations the eye naturally 
rests on the caravan, although its background is as 
sharp. 

Far be it from me to decry the value of differential 
focussing; I merely point out that with the little camera 
and short-focus lens, whose depth of focus is so great 
that all planes are equally sharp in the average view, 
the photographer has his own remedy : he must choose 
subjects which have bulk and outline and prominence— 
a near figure, an upstanding tree, or what not—and 
then the background, despite its sharpness, will quite 
naturally retire into a secondary relationship. 
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definite line to follow, and finding that more than very moderate 
proficiency cannot be gained in every department at ance, is in 
danger of giving up photography in disgust, or of only taking 
out his camera on the occasion of a picnic or to record a few 
views and incidents connected with his summer holiday. 

There are, however, a number of photographers who have 
successfully passed this stage, and they are almost invariably 
those who have specialised in some particular branch of the 
science, so I strongly advise anyone who has acquired some 
proficiency in the use of his camera, definitely to take up some 
particular line of photographic work. I do not advocate that 
this subject should be rigidly adhered to; on the contrary, 
though artistic work is generally a little beyond one who has 
arrived at this first stage, it is almost certain to be attempted 
latter. 

Some people specialise in architecture, some in tree studies, 
portraiture, landscape, micro-photography; others attempt to 
illustrate some branch of a favourite science, and it is this 
latter course I recommend. 

Botany is a good subject in which to specialise, as it takes 
one out of doors at all times of the day and of the year. There 
are trees to be studied, the opening leaf, the bud, the bark, and 
numerous other characteristics, each enough to provide a sub- 
ject in itself. | 

Departments of zoology, as, for example, ornithology, са! 
perhaps for more time and patience than every photographer 
has at his command, while architecture, though exceedingly 
interesting, may re- 
quire more adjust- 
ments than his 
camera possesses, 
besides calling him 
to the town rather 
than to the country. 
Moreover, it pro. 
vides no indoor 
work for wet days 
such as is afforded 
by the photography 
of the section of a 
branch or the pro- 
file of a leaf. 


But there is 
another natural 
science which, to 
my mind, is more 
suitable than any 
other for the photo- 
graphic specialist, 
and its name is 
geology. 

Its advantages 
are manifold. In 
the first place it 
may be studied any- 
where outside a 


Volcanic Rock, showing globular weathering. 
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GEOLOGY: A Photographic Holiday 
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By R. MORRIS BEVERIDGE. 


Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


town—no country is so flat and uninteresting that it does not 
provide hundreds of evidences of geological change, each, in its 
own way, well worth recording. Then, too, it is not an expen- 
sive hobby to take up; all the materials required are a geo- 
logical map, a hammer, and a cold chisel, besides a bag in 
which to carry away mineral and rock specimens and fossils. 
Dozens of delightful books on the subject are to be found in 
every iree library, aud probably one or two memoirs on local 


structure on 

Andrews. 

geology, which will be most helpful. The study, too, of such 
a subject gives the country in which one lives a far greater 
interest; every mill or quarry or field—even the very vegeta- 
tion—has its geological significance. The text-books on nearly 
every other natural science are full of abstruse names, of Latin 
or foreign extraction, while those of field geology, with which 
the photographer is chiefly concerned, are singularly free from 
names not already known to the average man. 

And as to its 
photographic inter- 
est, a glance at any 
modern work on 
the subject will 
make this plain at 
once. On the table 
before me lies Jas. 
Geikie’s “Structural 
and Field Geo- 
logy,” and of its 
two hundred illus- 
trations the greater 
part аге photo- 
graphic. This is a 
most delightful 
book, and full of in- 
teresting suggestions 
to one who does 
not know what sub- 
jects should receive 
attention from his 
camera. 

And geological 
photographs them- 
selves аге often 
ful of interest, 
even to one who 
knows nothing of 
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the science. The reasons for this are many. In the first place 
the objects are not, as a rule, of small details, but of broader 
features, often of great natural beauty. They are photographed 
in situ, not cut up and carried away to be copied on а back- 
ground of white paper. 

Then, too, the object of many a photograph will be to illus- 
trate the work of some great geological agency, and what could 
better form the theme of a picture than the ravages of the sea, 
the twisted and contorted rock masses that are evidence of 
earthquakes of centuries unknown, the naked pillar of solid lava 


Sandstone Honeycombed by Pholas (rock-boring 
organism). 


that one time filled the neck of a fiery volcano—washed into the 
sea ere ever man appeared, and leaving only the harder rock 
which had once boiled, liquid and glowing, in its vanished 
prison? 

Or, again, how many beautiful pictures could be made to 
illustrate the barrenness of a granite soil, or the power of the 
fickle fluid within the earth’s crust, which has here and there 
bent solid beds of rock into grotesque curves, or even split them 
asunder! 

What thoughts can be aroused by ripple marks where one 
time stretched the sands of a seashore—sands covered with 
worm castings as clean as when they were turned up—long 
before ever a four-footed beast was seen upon the globe! 

Geology is full of wonders crying to be recorded, and if one 
were to take up their illustration now, two or three lantern 
lectures should be well in hand ere the season for them returns. 
A general set of slides illustrating the main geological features 
of the district forms the basis of a most interesting talk, while a 
more detailed set might be prepared, dealing with evidences of 
volcanic action or traces of ancient seas in the neighbourhood. 
Plenty of interesting little series of slides can be made, too, 
from one’s collection of negatives, demonstrating the destruc- 
tive or the creative work of the sea, or showing how ice, 
thousands of feet thick, once covered up the land, and slid, 
slowly but irresistibly, into the ocean, tearing up boulders in 
its course, and bearing them hundreds of miles, or scraping 
solid hills to the very ground. 

And a systematic photograplfic survey may be begun with 
but a few days’ general reading as a guide, and a geological 
map of the district to direct and correct one’s observation. 

At home, moreover, there are mineral forms to photograph, 
crystals dug from a cavity in some old quarry, or from veins 
in a fissured cliff. There are fossils of giant ferns, perhaps, 
that flourished when our great coal seams were laid down, or 
of strange crustaceans that lived and died deep down in the sea 
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where hoary old Britain now reposes, for fossils or minerals 
are well within reach of every dweller in our isles. 

Then there are slides to make, prints and specimens to title and 
classify, and the romance of the ages to stir one’s imagination 
and broaden one’s view as one smokes one’s evening pipe. 

And the camera! Well, I have chosen all the illustrations 
that accompany this article from those taken with an ordinary 
Klito magazine camera, while many of my hand specimens have 
been copied at home in an old focussing camera that cost ten 
shillings second-hand. 

As for what to photograph, and how to take it, the first ques- 
tion will be answered by the nature of one’s district, and by 
the illustrations and matter in the books one reads, while for 
the second my suggestions need not be many. 

The camera should be, if possible, of the focussing type, and, 
if so, a stand should be carried, though a fixed-focus camera 
with supplementary lenses will do very well for a start, as most 
field subjects are fairly large. A quarter-plate camera is useful 
for lantern-slide work, and is small enough to be handy for 
carrying about. The one I generally use is a folding hand 
camera which, with a telescopic stand and twelve single slides, 
cost only £2 10s.; many subjects being simply focussed by 
scale and exposed on the tripod, with a fairly small stop. I 
use Imperial non-filter plates, as they do not require a colour 
screen, and yet give fairly good colour tones; they should 
always Бе backed, as a rock formation against a bright sky is 
easily spoiled by halation. I invariably use an exposure meter ; 
it is worth its weight in gold. 

Unless the subject is very large and consequently far away, 
some object should be introduced to give the scale. If it is 
twenty feet or more away, a friend may stand near by, or, fail- 
ing this, a bicycle may be requisitioned, though the latter, if 
prominent, looks out of place and attracts too much attention. 
With smaller subjects the hammer or satchel may be included, 
while hand specimens should be photographed to some definite 
scale, which should be mentioned in the title. Most of such 
smaller work will be done at home, so working to scale should 
cause little trouble. 

A note-book must always be carried, and frequent notes and 
diagrams inserted, while every exposure should be carefully noted. 

The maps of the geological survey are ideal; for detailed 
work the 6 inches to the mile map is perfect, but for more 
general work, and for giving one's own powers of observation 
plenty of scope, the 1 inch maps are splendid. This, with 
hammer, chisel, compass, and knapsack, complete one's equip- 
ment; though small, it opens up an immense field of enjoyment. 

Hill, shore, or quarry, all are well worth visiting ; a hundred 
yards of rocky beach may provide a dozen evidences of different 
actions of the sea, of the atmosphere, of rock-boring organisms, 
of volcanic agency—I could go on for an hour. You will have 
read of such effects, and, recognising them, will want to photo- 
graph them all. Cycle, walk, or train, it is all the same. Get 
to know the quarries, search them for mineral specimens, for 
rock formations and deformations. Be able to recognise from 
the colour of the roads the quarry from which the metal was 
taken. Find out why the hills have their particular shape, and 
photograph them to illustrate the reason. Watch the soils and 
the vegetation that grows thereon; note how some soils are dry, 
others marshy; some are fertile, others barren; some are light, 
others dark; and always find out why—each will illustrate some 
great geological law. 

Lastly, try to compose your subject well on the screen or in 
the finder. Let it serve a dual purpose. There are few geo- 
logical studies that cannot be pictures as well as mere records. 

And if anyone, reading these notes, takes their advice now, 
and a year hence looks back upon to-day, he will marvel at the 
interest that has come into his photographic existence. 


м 
A HANDSOME PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


HE price list for 1913-14, just issued by the photographic 
department of the Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative 
Supply, Ltd., Howick Place, Westminster, S.W., is an excel- 
lently produced volume of nearly 400 pages, bound in a tasteful 
cover. A glance through the contents of the catalogue will 
demonstrate the large and varied stock kept by the firm, of all 
up-to-date apparatus and materials. Special attention is directed 
to the description of the firm’s own introduction, the “ Auxiliary” 
folding reflex camera, made in quarter-plate size only, at 
420. At the end of the book will be found a section containing 
a number of useful formule, practical advice on exposure and 
development, printing, lantern-slide making, hints for beginners, 
etc. There are also many tables, such as weights and measures, 


English and Continental sizes of plates, approximate weights of 
coins, etc., which will prove very handy for reference. Special 
attention is devoted to the requirements of lantern-slide workers, 
all kinds of apparatus and accessories being illustrated and 
described. 

In addition to the department for developing, printing, etc., 
from customers! negatives, the company have well.equipped 
modern portrait studios on the top floor at Howick Place, where 
work of the highest class is produced. Full particulars of this 
branch are also given in the catalogue. Readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. can obtain a copy of this comprehensive list, which 
also contains several half-tone illustrations, on application to the 
above address. 
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The original of this picture was produced. by 
the new dtrect carbon process described in the 
Summer Number of “The A. P." (July 7). 
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By Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
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A FIGURE STUDY. By J. CRuwvs RICHARDS. 
From the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures. 
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Group taken at Penrhyn Castle, by Mr. JOHN WICKENS, of Bangor. 
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Can the work of the cinematograph operator be dubbed 
mechanical? Jacques Ducom, in Za Fotografia Artistica, writes 
about the enormous latitude within which utilisable results may 
be obtained in cinematography, this proving what he calls its 
automatism. In cinematograph work this latitude is perhaps all 
the greater because the exposure usually given, that is to say, 
about r-4oth of a second (the film receiving sixteen impressions 
per second), is in itself, having regard to the normal sensitivity 
of the gelatino-bromide coating, the mean time of exposure. 
That 1-40th of a second is in the middle of the limits between 
which the sensitive film will give passable images. Thus one 
may have quite good views of the same subject when the one 
part has been taken in full sunlight and the other in shadow. 

To be sure, there is a difference, visible at any rate to the 
expert eye, in the finished result with these “contrasty ” subjects, 
if the same diaphragm and the same rate of motion have been 
conserved throughout the exposure, and the development has 
been uniform. But by certain adjustments of these three factors 
the differences may be made much less perceptible. And it is 
by such adjustments that cinematography is lifted out of the rut. 

In the trade these differences are known as fausses teintes. 
But there is an even better way of demonstrating the very great 
latitude which exists in cinematography, namely, the panoramic 
view. 

Suppose the cinematograph apparatus to be placed in the 
middle of an open space in a town. On the sunny side, twelve 
yards away, 1s a white mansion, with courts and entrances very 
large and in the shadow. On the shadow side there is a park 
with heavy trees, and below them underwood. Now, if one 
makes a panoramic cinematograph of the whole horizon, turn- 
ing regularly, and subsequently developing the whole of the film 
for the same time in the same bath, the cinematograph will, after 
a fashion, prove itself equal to the subject, and the average 
cinematograph operator will call it a successful record, and will 
never admit—will never imagine—that he could not succeed with 
the same mechanical procedure under similar conditions. And 
he will go on to say that this is why cinematography is such an 
excellent occupation. In other occupations one has to acquire 
a certain standard of knowledge, whereas in cinematography, 
with the merest smattering of instruction, one becomes a master 
and equal to those who know much. 

And those who “know much” have only the consolation of 
feeling that perhaps one day people will demand something 
better, and the possibilities of the cinematograph in the hands 
of the skilled and technical worker will be understood. 

The Frenchman adds that, on one occasion, at the seaside, 
having secured some records of wave motion under brilliant sun- 
shine in an August noon, he used by mistake the diaphragm 
F/3.5 instead of his usual Е/то. The exposures were r-4oth of 
a second, and by retarding development the resulting film was 
excellent. 

Military Subjects; History in Moving Pictures. 

The great war of 1812, with all its romantic associations, has 
presented the cinema producer with material for many sensa- 
tional military dramas. Аз the Yankee manufacturer grows never 
weary of weaving romances around the conflict for Independence 
of '61, so have we revivified on the cinema screen the wars that 
have made England's history. “The Battle of Waterloo," pro- 
duced by the B. and C. Kinematograph Co., affords an excellent 
example of the great educational value of the historical film. 
Careful study has been given to every phase of the production to 
ensure historical accuracy, the result being that to all intents 
and purposes the cinematograph is showing us in a series of 
remarkable scenes what has hitherto only existed in our imagina- 
tions and in the pages of the history book. 

Photographically this film leaves very little to be desired. 
Even the most casual glance at the scene reproduced on 
page 6 (Supp.) will convince the artist of the unique power of the 
cinematograph in presenting pictures life-like in their vigorous 
action ; pictures which are unsurpassed for their reality even by 
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LATITUDE IN CINBMATOGRAPH EXPOSURES. 


the world's greatest painters. The grouping is free and uncon. 
ventional; a factor in cinematography which is perhaps its 
greatest charm. As a cinema play “The Battle of Waterloo ” has 
had but few equals ; as a photographic presentment it is indeed a 
masterpiece. 

The Topical Film. 

The interesting reference to the cinematographic “weekly jour- 
nal,” made by the President of the Photographic Convention in 
his address from the chair, opens up the whole question of the 
topical film and its status. In the writer’s experience the topical 
film accounts for between five and ten per cent. of the subjects 
projected at the cinematograph halls. There is no doubt that if 
the matter rested solely with the public the proportion would be 
much higher than this, for the public has a sound appreciation 
of fact, which is not only stranger than fiction but more interest- 
ing. From the manufacturer's point of view, however, topical 
films do not pay so well as the others. This may appear a 
paradox in view of the public demand for films of this class, but 
the fact is that the topical film quickly loses its freshness. There 
are exceptions—the Durbar in kinemacolor was one—but, gener- 
ally speaking, the topical film is stale at the end of a week, 
whereas the play film may go meandering on its circuit for two 
or three months. Therefore the latter pays better, though the 
business difficulty has been surmounted to some extent by 
making very short records of current events and stringing them 
together. 

Something has been said about the menace which this illus- 
trated “journal” offers to the ordinary newspaper press. In this 
direction there is really no great competition, for people are 
ready to read about events and to see them depicted, and the 
more they read the more they want to see the pictorial repre- 
sentation. But the pictures do present a menace—to the events 
themselves. The sparse attendance at some public functions is 
due to the settled belief in the public mind that the whole thing 
can be witnessed under much more comfortable circumstances 
ара all the illusion of life, at the cinematograph halls after- 
wards. 


Is the Picture Show “ Horrible °’ ? 

An article by Canon Rawnsley in the Hibbert Journal, in 
which he draws attention to the moral perils of the cinemato- 
graph show, has been widely quoted. Every man of serious 
inclinations will agree that there are moral perils in connection 
with cinematograph exhibitions, but we doubt whether they are 
of the kind upon which Canon Rawnsley lays the principal 
stress. He inveighs, very properly, against the “horrible” type 
of film, and mentions productions which depict massacres, or 
public executions, or prize-fights, or shooting affrays, or the 
overturning of motor-cars with their living (?) occupants. No 
doubt there are photographic horrors of this kind, but taking 
into account the vast area covered by film production, we doubt 
whether these noxious weeds are so very much in evidence. The 
fact is that horrors do not pay. Some film manufacturers who 
too hastily assumed that the public would rush to see the cine- 
matograph reproduction of a prize-fight were very rudely made 
aware of their mistake. 

The present writer, for a special purpose, recently spent three 
successive evenings in different picture palaces, one in Central 
London, another in a poor neighbourhood on the “inner ring,” 
a third in a better-class suburb. In not a single instance was there 
shown a film which would come within the “horrible ” category. 
The nearest approach to it, as often happens, was in the shape 
of the Nature films, such as birds of prey pursuing their quarry. 
Even the cowboys made love without a pistol. It seems to us 
that in warning against a picture-palace peril which, though not 
negligible, is at least minor, there is some likelihood of over- 
looking another and very real peril. The foremost danger of 
the picture palace is not horror, but slobber. It proceeds from 
the shallow romance, the insipid adventure, the pseudo-heroism, 
which, together with comedy having a spice of vulgarity, 
occupies usually forty minutes out of each. sixty. 
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photographs. 


TWO NEGATIVES ON ONE PLATE. 


HEN first reading the heading 

above, it appears to point to an 
accident which every photographer de- 
sires to avoid, although at times, in the 
hurry to catch the transient sunbeams it 
is a little difficult to be certain always of 
exposing an unused plate. The purport 
of this article is not to write about two 
negatives on top of each other, but to 
describe a little appliance which will 
place them in a more useful position side 
by side. 

The appliance is quite simple to make, 
and can be easily completed and fixed to 
any size stand camera of ordinary make, 
in thirty minutes. It consists of a flat 
metal screen, large enough to cover half 
the plate used, moving in a pair of guides, 
fixed at the top and bottom on the inside 
of reversing back. When not required for 
use, the screen can be removed, and the 
guides will not interfere with the ordinary 
working of the camera. 

The screen and guide may be con- 


Fig { 


structed of thin sheet iron or zinc; tke 
latter metal is preferable, owing to ease 
of working and its non-rusting propensity. 

The tools necessary for the work are a 
bradawl and straight-edge, and it will be 
found advisable to divide the metal by 
placing the straight-edge in position, and 
scraping a number of times with the awl 
to enable the metal to be easily bent, and 
'subsequently broken along the desired 
mark. This method will be found more 
advantageous than cutting with shears, as 
the latter tool will curl the metal, and 
make it difficult to straighten. 

For clearness of instructions, measure- 
ments will be given for fitting an 
appliance to a half-plate camera. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
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A piece of zinc 5} by s in., six 4-inch 
brass screws, and a sheet of emery cloth 
are required. Cut two pieces of zinc 54 
by 3 in., and bend each piece longitudi- 
nally 4 in. from edge, as shown at A in 
fig. 2. Through the double thickness of 
metal bore holes at either end and one in 
centre of each piece. Screw guides in 
position on reversing back, so that the 
remaining piece of zinc, measuring 5 by 
34 in., can be moved easily from side to 
side. To accomplish this, it may be 
necessarv to place a few strips of paper 
underneath guides before screwing down. 
Give the metal a coating of dead black, 
which may be made by mixing carbon 
black with a little gold size, using only 
sufficient of the varnish to make the pig- 
ment tenacious. The appliance is now 
complete, and two negatives, 43 by 3} in., 
can be made on a half-plate by placing 
screen within the runners up to the centre 
of reversing back, and so protecting one 
half of the plate from light, while the 
remaining half is exposing. Remove the 
dark slide, push screen to other end, and 


the unexposed portion of plate can be 
used. Needless to say, care must be exer- 
cised to prevent two exposures on the 
same half, but if a system is adopted this 
is not likely to happen. 

Should the photographer desire, two 
additional screens can be made. One to 
enable four negatives to occupy one 
plate, fig. 3, and the other for two pano- 
ramic views, fig. 4. 

The pictorial photographer will find 
many uses for this plate-saving device. 
Figures could often be persuaded to pose, 
under conditions suitable for picture 
making, if the promise is given to after- 
wards photograph them in their best *bib 
and tucker," as a little reward for services 
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rendered, when half a plate could be 
conveniently used and masked to print 
upon a postcard. It is often desirable to 
use the single combination of a doublet, 
but many cameras do not extend suff- 
ciently to enable this to be done, and 
should the subject be taken, a much wider 
angle of view is included, to the detri- 
ment of the composition, and the waste 
of several square inches of emulsion, 
which could be used to much greater 
advantage upon another subject, if the 
appliance previously described is used. 

Architectural workers will find the 
appliance especially useful, for many 
pieces of detail work in our cathedrals and 
churches are well worth recording, and 
they are passed frequently, because the 
photographer cannot spare a plate. 

The foregoing are a few instances of 
the usefulness of this little addition to 
the photographer's outfit, the advantages 
of which, if once used, will be fully 
appreciated. H. C. I. 
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A SIMPLE VIGNETTING DODGE. 


OWADAYS vignetting is not much 

practised, the photographer wisely 
taking more pains to secure a suitable 
background for his sitter, rather than 
be obliged to resort to such an expedient 
as vignetting. 

At times, however, there are subjects 
which seem to need and to be improved by 
vignetting, and the average amateur finds 
it a troublesome business, as a rule. 

The glass vignettes seem hardly worth 
buying for a special photograph, even if 
they were exactly the right shape and 
size, while the trouble of keeping a paper 
*cut-out" vignette in position is con- 
siderable. 

Happening to have a negative which 
seemed to require this treatment, I 
thought of a simple plan which gave as 
satisfactory results as I could have pos- 
sibly wished for. I had a stencil brush 
and a cake of black ink, such as is used 
by warehousemen for marking cases. 1 
took a plain sheet of half-plate glass and 
put it in the printing frame, put in the 
negative and paper, and on the outside 
glass all round the figure I dabbed my 
stencil ink with the brush. Then, with 
an old toothbrush, I stippled the edges of 
the markings round the figure until they 
shaded away pleasingly. When the ink 
had dried I put another layer on round 
the outside edge. found the dodge 
worked excellently, the two thicknesses 
of glass serving to even up the shading. 

The great advantage of the method is 
that once the print is in the frame it 
requires no further adjustment, whereas 
a paper vignette has to be readjusted every 
time one looks at the print. Moreover, if 
the vignette is not quite satisfactory when 
one takes one’s first look at the print, it is 
easy to rub out a little ink, or dab a little 
more on. H. M. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 


SIR,— I am not able to reply to Mr. T. J. Sowdon in the same 
spirit in which he writes, as he, in spite of his alleged sleepless 
nights, appears to treat the matter as a joke. However, he asks 
for more details, and to be let into the secret of how it is done. 
There is no secret about it; you just go into the matter the same 
as you would go into any other business of a commercial nature, 
with a determination to make it pay, and see that it does. 

In a nutshell, get a good show together well worth looking at, 
let the public know you have such, and they will willingly pay 
to see it. Entertain them well when they are there, and they 
wil come again, and bring their friends along with them. But 
perhaps this is not much information, and I had better just tell 
how we go about the matter, so as to be able to take near £100 
out of such a small town in four days. The exhibition is held 
every year in March. This is a quiet, sleepy little place, with 
no great attractions in the town except the annual fair in Sep- 
tember, and shows of flowers, poultry, and cattle. We therefore 

to make our show the feature of the year. A few weeks 
before the exhibition is due to open we place a small advertise- 
ment in the local paper calling attention to the various classes. 
T he wording 1s changed every week. We also get small pars. in- 
serted into the text of the paper relating to the exhibition. We 
have an hon. president, whose duty is to take the chair at the 
opening of the exhibition. He is always somebody in the dis- 
trict. Another duty of his is to secure by any means as impor- 
tant a personage as lies within his power to open the show. 
This secured, we hunt up his history and get a leading article 
in the local paper on him the same week we advertise the open- 
ing of the exhibition. Following that, we take the various 
judges, and get each of them a special paragraph dealing with 
their past work and present importance. Those people never 
really see this, but that does not matter, the public eagerly 
swallow it. We then do something similar with important 
exhibitors, especially in the loan section. Anything to keep up 
the interest, and set people a-talking. 

We get a thousand tickets printed: боо seasons at 15. each, 300 
single visit tickets at 6d. each, 200 members’ seasons at 6d. each. 
Those we put on sale wherever we can manage it. We also take 
money at the door. We get тоо gilt-edged invitation tickets 
printed and sent in pairs to the leading people of the town, with 
a hint to the effect that if they wish they can have the privilege 
of paying ss for the pair, which is usually done. We arrange for 
the opening day to be on a half-holiday, and whip up a good 
audience for the gentleman who is to open the show. 

We take the public halls for the week, and months before that 
we have arranged with various members of the council and 
other talented outsiders to prepare suitable entertainments, 
which we stage in the lesser hall and make a charge of 3d. each, 
a sort of side show. This is really necessary, as we have such 
crowds of people in the large hall that we are forced to have 
something to relieve pressure, especially at night. In the large 
hall, where the exhibits are, we have an orchestra always play- 
ч and keeping things lively. We have also a tea-room, where 
all kinds of refreshments are served at highest rates by ladies of 
the council suitably dressed for the occasion. The result is that 
during the afternoon every lady in the town who can get away is 
at the exhibition, having afternoon tea. At night all the county 
people come in, and also people from other towns round about, 
and, as mentioned before, Saturday night is a crusher. We get 
into the halls on the Monday morning at 6 a.m., when joiners, 
gasfitters, and upholsterers get to work and have the hall ready 
by night when the exhibits come in; in fact, they are coming in 
all the time. 

At night every member of council has a post, and their duty 
is to see that everything is ready for the judges by Tuesday fore- 
noon, and after that get the place shipshape and ready for the 
opening ceremony on the following day (Wednesday) at three 
o’clock p.m. 

Meanwhile, we have been advertising for all we were worth in 
the local papers. A large, bold announcement occupying almost 
half a page in the advertisement pages, a small square with a 
catch phrase right in the centre of the leading article of the text 
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(by special arrangement). Headlines and footlines on every 
page of the paper, some of them upside down, with hands point- 
ing to them—anything to draw attention. We send press tickets 
to every newspaper for miles round, and have a special reporter 
who gets two or three columns in the local papers two days 
before the show closes. We try to make everybody enjoy them- 
selves and feel happy and want to come again, and, as a matter 
of fact, the only people who do not visit the exhibition are those 
confined to their beds, and small children. We have no children's 
tickets, we really have not room for them, at least until we get 
a larger hall. 

We also print and publish a catalogue, which contains as many 
private advertisements as pays for the printing ; we sell this at 
3d. each, and make a profit on that. 

We also make a profit on the teas, and a large profit on the 
entertainments; in short, we make a profit on everything, and 
—Mr. Sowdon—that's how we make the exhibition pay.—Yours, 
etc., J. PEAT MILLAR. 

Beith, N.B. 


ROTHERHAM AND THE YORKSHIRE 
UNION. 


Sig,—Replying to the Federation note of * Ariel" in your issue 
of June 23, may I be permitted to assure him and any readers 
who may be influenced by his remarks that the Rotherham 
Photographic Society has *neither pride to pocket nor ancient 
bad blood to spill." Twenty-three years of pleasurable service as 
honorary secretary convinces me that there is no justification 
for the suggestion of either the one or the other. The Rother- 
ham Photographic Society was one of the first societies to wel. 
come the Federation idea, and joined the Affiliation of Photo- 
graphic Societies of the R. P. S. at its formation. When the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union came into being, Rotherham pre- 
ferred to retain association with the parent organisation, and is 
still a member. The facts that Rotherham is so affiliated and 
that it took a not unimportant part in bringing about a confer- 
ence of Yorkshire photographic societies prior to the establish- 
ment of the Y. P. U. are either unknown to your correspondent 
or have been lost sight of. The possibility of misinterpretation 


of the note, written with very definite purpose, has reluctantly 
impelled me to write. —Yours, etc., 
H. C. HEMMINGWAY (Hon. Sec.). 


Rotherham. 


R. P. S. Fellowship.—From fourteen applicants for Fellowship 
of the Royal Photographic Society, the council have admitted the 
following:—F. Birch, Gideon Clark, Louis Dick, A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, E. F. Edmunds, C. Otto Freytag. 

The June-July Number of the Sinclair Signpost (issued by 
Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S. W.) has a use- 
ful article on the development of panchromatic plates; also some 
notes on the Spencer “Portland ” soft-focus lens. 


* Knipsi."—It should be noted that the price of the little 
accessory sold under the above name is 8s. 6d., not 2s. 6d., as 
printed in error in the advertisement of the Knipsi Manufactur- 
ing Co. (18, Walbrook, E.C.) which appeared in THE A. P. 
for July 7. 

Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition.—Certificates were 
awarded to the following societies who sent in collections of 
slides: —First, Manchester A. P. S. ; second, Glasgow and West 
of Scotland P. A., and Richmond C. C. ; third, Rotherham P. S. 
Plaques were awarded to T. Calder (Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land P. A.) ; Rev. Н. O. Fenton (Catford and Forest Hill P. S.); 
W. Н. Ault (Ilford P. S.); С. Ardaseer (Richmond C. С.). 
Twenty-six societies competed, with 298 slides. 


Paget Self-toning Competition.—The prize-winners in the June 
Competition are as follows:—First (£2), J. W. Pattison, St. 
John’s Chapel; second (Дт), W. L. Е. Wastell, South Wood- 
ford; third (10s.) J. Rollinson, Padiham ; six prizes of 55. each, 
L. R. Arnold, Loughborough; J. Hall, Blackhill; Miss M. F. 
Hawker, Plymouth ; R. K. Holmes, Dollar; A. H. MacLucas, 
Edinburgh; L. E. Smith, Barnes. Entries for the July Com- 
petition close on the 31st inst. Readers should note the par- 
ticulars of this and two other monthly competitions which are 
announced by the Paget Company in our advertisement pages. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


An Apology. . 

To my regular readers some apology is due 
for the absence of this page for the last two 
weeks. I should, of course, have told all about 
the interesting competition of the Inter-Club 
Alliance of Lancashire a fortnight ago, but the 
enormous pressure on the space for the Summer 
Number made that impossible, and even now 
there are some points I must reserve for future 
comment. Being crowded out is sometimes un- 
avoidable, but it is not a fraction so annoying às 
to prepare a page of current and important news, 
duly despatch it to the editorial ofice, fully and 
correctly addressed, and find, as occurred last 
week, that some postal official has sent it to a 
town as far as it is possible to get away 
from Long Acre, eventually delivering it at its 
proper destination too late to be of any use. 
With this explanation I ask the indulgence of my 
readers no less than my many correspondents. 


Inter-Club Alliance Competition. 

The exhibition of the work of the Inter-Club 
Alliance of Lancashire is again a brilliant 
justification of that organisation. For its size 
and area it is producing a much greater result 
than a huge combination I wot of, and Chorley 
are to be highly congratulated on the effort they 
has made to come out at the top. It will be re- 
membered that the annual competition is for the 
Toulmin silver challenge shield, to be won and 
held for one year by one of the competing clubs, 
each of which has to contribute nine pictures, 
and to represent the work of nine different mem- 
bers. In 1911 and 1912 the contest was so keen 
that in 1911 Nelson and Preston Pictorial tied, 
but on a recount of points the judge gave the 
final choice to Nelson; and then in 1912 Preston 
Pictorial beat its close rival with a single point. 


Chorley's Great Effort. 

This year no one has relaxed any effort, but 
rather they appear to have redoubled the efforts, 
for. certainly some of the middle grade societies 
have made a great advance, and the final result 
is that both the front rank societies of 1911 and 
1912 have been deposed from the head of the 
list. Chorley, who were third in 1911, and fourth 
last year, have brilliantly come to the front, 
securing first place, and my hearty congratula- 
tions are offered on their winning the champion- 
ship. Not only have they secured the champion- 
ship and the Touimin shield, but by a supreme 
effort they are ninc points ahead of their nearest 
rivals, the Preston Pictorial, and also win the 
best print competition with a charming render- 
ing of "The Mendicants," bv Mr. T. H. Green- 
all, who. by the way, is the buttress of the 
Chorley Society and is also president of the 
Inter-Club Alliance. 


The Judge's Criticism. 

This is the third year Mr. A. Keighley, tbe 
past president of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, has judged the competition, and conse- 
quently he has seen somethinz of the rise and 
fall of the societies’ contributions. His general 
criticism of this year's collection is in the fol- 
lowing terms: “The general standard is well 
maintained, but there ars perhaps fewer prints 
of outstanding excellence. Quite a large num- 
ber show a rea] attempt, more or less, to realise a 
personal impression, something beyond a mere 
mechanical transcript of nature. A number are 
in the oil (or gum) process, which offers consider- 
able possibility of contro] and modification. I 
should be the last to discourage the adoption of 
this process, but I should like to point out its 
pliability makes it easier to mar than to mend 
the photographic picture. The lantern slides are 
quie up to the usual standard." 


The Position of the Societies. 
The total points gained by each society for 


prints are set forth as follows, and it should be, 


noted that included in the totals are special 
marks awarded for the mounting of the prints, 
a feature the Alliance makes a special note of: 
Chorley Photographic Society, 102; Preston Pic- 
torial Photographic Society, 93; Preston Camera 
Club, 92; Bolton Camera Club, 88; Blackburn and 
District Camera Club, 86; Nelson Camera Club, 


81; Nelson Photographic Society, 80; Darwen 
Photographic Association, 80; Burnley Photo- 
graphic Society, 74; Colne Camera Club, 70; 
Accrington Camera Club, 69; Burnley Mechanics’ 
Institution Camera Club, 67; Todmorden Camera 
Club, 67; Padiham Camera Club, 56; Horwich 
Institute Amateur Photographic Society, 50. 


Scottish Federation Notes. 

The Scottish secretary—I mean the Federation 
brand—has nothing much to say to his followers 
this month, except that subscriptions are due, and 
he can always find room a time to say that 
nasty thing. He has a lot of my sympathy, 
however, for I have been a secretary and trea- 
surer, and have had to pay a lot of accounts be- 
fore the common member thought it worth his 
while to burden me with his surplus wealth. It is 
as “ Mac" says, "The Federation each year 15 
put to considerable expense through delay in sub- 
scriptions coming forward, which could be saved 
if the matter was attended to promptly—when 
due." Аз in Scotland—elsewhere. 


Other Scottish Notes. 

Mr. John Anderson, for many years Curator of 
the Edinburgh Society, recently passed away. 
His many years of willing service in that capa- 
city will be long remembered by his fellow- 
members of the society referred to, who were 
represented at the funeral.—The Scottish Pictorial 
Photo Circle recently held their annual excursion 
to Linlithgow, a delightful haunt reminiscent of 
a bygone age. Salon pictures was their quarry. 
Not so, perhaps, at Glen Fruin, where the Den- 
nistoun Society went picnicking, and had a de- 
lightful time—the social element outweighing the 
Salon idea. Why not? says the Scottish secre- 
tary. 


What is Darlington Doing ? 

Is it not kigh time the photographers of Dar- 
lington bestirred themselves into forming a society 
for their interesting district? Situate in the midst 
of the area covered by the Federation of North- 
umberland and Durham, there should be no 
real difficulty in the way. I remember that some 
years ago there was a strong society in Darling- 
ton, but for some reason, not within my knowledge, 
it sickened and died. That is, however, an even 
greater reason why a new one should be formed, 
for the ground is already prepared. I have a 
communication from a gentleman who is urging 
the matter forward, and I shall be pleased to 
hear of the slightest success he has to record. 
In the meantime, any lady or gentleman inter- 
ested in the suggestion should drop me a post- 
card embodying their views, and I will undertake 
to set the matter going along in the right direc- 
tron. 


A New Durham County Society. 


I am pleased to record that a new society has 
been formed at West Stanley, in Durham County, 
and any photographers in the district, not already 
attached, are strongly advised to write to the 
secretary, Mr. Robert Simpson, of 9, Co-opera- 
tive Terrace, Stanley S.O., County Durham, who 
has something interesting to tell them about the 
new society. 


A Mutual Discovery. 

The Bristo] and Bath Societies have made a 
very happy mutual discovery—each other; and 
the spirit of fraternity is very strong between 
them. Several combined outings have taken 
place, and the social life of the two clubs has 
been much increased thereby, to say nothing of 
the exchange of notes and technical points. The 
interchange of lectures and folios has been in 
progress during the last winter session, and we 
hope that a folio competition may be formed of 
pictures taken at the combined outings. On the 
occasion of the outing to Iron Acton, when the 
members of the Bath Society were the guests 
of Bristol, it is computed that over one hundred 
plates were exposed, which should provide ample 
material for such a folio. Cannot these two excel- 
lent societies extend the area of their social in- 
fluence, and act as the base in promoting and 
forming a new Federation for the West of 
England? 
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Federation Exhibition at South Shields Art 
Gallery 


The suggestion to hold a Federation exhibition 
at South Shields has taken concrete form. At 
the annual meeting of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation, held at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, Newcastle, Mr. Carling, a past president 
of the Federation, invited them, on behalf of 
the Museum and Art Gallery Committee, to hold 
an exhibition of pictorial photography at the 
South Shields Art Gallery in September. It is, 
perhaps, needless to add it was an invitation 
most readily accepted. 


rhe Federation Year of Northumberland and 
Durham. 

The year's report of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation is most satisfactory read- 
ing, for the secretary shows a year’s good pro- 
gress. There was an increase in the number of 
Federation lecturers, and many useful demonstra- 
tions and lectures had resulted. The financial 
side is all right, showing a balance in hand, 
and it is decided to continue the Year Book, with 
Mr. T. Spark again in the post of editor, and a 
small committee of management. The ballot for 
oficers resulted as follows: President, Mr. W. 
Milburn (Sunderland); chairman, Mr. T. Spark 
(Bishop Auckland); treasurer, Mr. W. French 
(Blyth); general secretary, Mr. Robert Chalmers 
(Sunderland); print competition secretary, Mr. 
X. D. Dent (Bishop Auckland); lantern slide 
competition secretary, Mr. W. А. Bagnall (Win- 
laton-on-Tyne); press secretary, Mr. Octavius C. 
Wilmot (Sunderland). 


Leicester Photographic Society. 

The above society have recently held two very 
successful outings. The first, under the leadership 
of Mr. H. C. Cross, to Gracedieu Woods, by 
motor charabanc, attracted twenty members and 
friends. The second outing was to Stathern 
Woods (a spot visited last year) under the 
guidance of the president, Mr. W. T. Mason. 
Twenty-one members and friends forreed the party, 
and had an enjoyable afternoon. On each occa- 
sion the weather was perfect, and though photo- 
graphy at such times is difficult, several mem- 
bers hope to have obtained a number of success- 
ful pictures. 


Manchester Events. 

There are lots of things happening and going 
to happen at the Manchester Amateur, among 
which I include their success at the R.P.S. 
Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition, in which 
they have secured first place (Glasgow and West 
of Scotland P.A. and Richmond Camera Club tie 
for second place, with Rotherham P.S. a good 
third). Their next meeting is on July 22nd, when 
they close down until September 2nd, except for 
rambles. It is very improbable that the annual 
exhibition will ever be held again in the 
Athenzum, and a connection of over twenty years 
will be broken. Despite the lengthy climb to the 
hall, many very happy and successful meetings 
have been held there, and it is with feelings of 
regret that they must turn elsewhere. А sub- 
committee is working hard to secure a good 
place for the show in November, but change is 
always accompanied by risk, and members must 
make a special effort this year. Referring to the 
rejoining of the Federation, the secretary says 
a strong society like the M.A.P.S. should 
able to help many of the weaker ones very con- 
siderably, and so do good work for photography 
in the two counties. We all agree. 


Birmingham Busy. 


The Birmingham Photographic Society held 
their second excursion this season on a recent 
Saturday, visiting (by kind permission of the 
owner) Toddington Manor, near Broadway. A 
very busy afternoon was spent in the grounds, 
which are beautifully laid out, and afforded 
ample scope for the autochrome workers. The 
Manor is situated among the Cotswolds, and sur- 
rounded by the most lovely country, and it is not 
at all unlikely that the society wil] make another 
visit to that ed apio RE ta before the summer 
season closes, as Saturday's trip was voted by all 
to be so successful. 
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ammonium (not potassium) bichromate, 
e : " add 4 oz. of acetone and also 4 oz. of 
MK } methylated spirit. (The acetone may be 
Л omitted if desired.) This is applied to 
| the tissue with a Blanchard brush, i.e. a 
double fold of flanneiette clipped by an 
elastic band over the end of a strip of 
glass, Say 4 by 2 or some such convenient 
size. 


Glazing. 


PC tell me ш cause et prints E to 
e ferrotype glazing sheets. s plate 
INFORMATION AND lass glaze better than ferrotype? What is the 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. st way to prepare КТ Ww, (Windsor). 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of Soft gelatine, warm weather, dirty 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly i ; 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our glaz ng surface, too hard squeegeelng, etc., 


space, answers to other questions will be replied to by may all bring the trouble you name. Do 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the you always dry your prints—exposed to 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, the air cnly—thoroughly after fixing and 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, um i ; 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions washing, and before re wetting to lay on 


are legibly written. Full name and address must be the glazing sheet, whatever it may be? 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and This 1s very desirable unless you use a 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, chrom alum : t T 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked h . DE formalin bath. he 


“Overy” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be writt ‘de of the paper only. glazing sheet must be quite clean, dried, 
oo ET ee лы corer Y and then well rubbed with powdered talc, 

"e " i.e. so-called * French chalk." Use quite 
Various. ie. panchromatic, i.e. sensitive to red, cold water for wetting before glazing, and 


(1) What is the best toning compound tor green, and blue. Most ortho. plates are dry in a cool and airy place. Plate glass 
P.O.P. for one поа: tow a Lares x only sensitive to green and blue. Never- is preferable to anything else ; but it must 
employ? (D 18 pha rainbow-tinted marks. (3) theless, yellow flowers in general reflect be free from any surface scratches. 

have a glazing plaque, but find the prints some white light as well as yellow light, Removing Varnish. Е 
peel off with a dull surface; polishing the and your results are not as good as you 


: t. Is there any way of removin varnish from 
plaque with a so" en меи Н ace fop may reasonably expect. You had better negative? | W. F. (Glasgow). 
ЧУ) eloping, toning, fashlight, etc.!, ч) ү use the Imperial yellow screen, which is Bathe the plate in methylated spirit for 
bought some gold tonin о m Vd especially adapted for the Imperial ortho. ап hour or two. If this does not remove 
an ned four pri А 


I tried to use some of it next day the solution plates. The gorse picture suggests an the varnish try equal parts of methylated 


"Ud not work. (6) I have some platinum over-exposed negative. spirit and го per cent. solution of caustic 
compound, which зеш ay ae = Backing. potash. 
P.O.P. Can this used for glossy , : | | 
шам у (7) By vignetting сап one print from Id Probst ботен pases which I Printing and Developing Bromide Cards. 
quarter plate negative on до E Жору D. А. C. С. (Anerley) MU е me рои T have tried 
5 А t on). . А 1 E) ve trie 
| P Stoke d balls Take a fluid ounce of ordinary office printing till I can ice all details, but the 
There is no best, but many 50 die to Bum and grind this up with an ounce of image disappears on developing. 
The phosphate bath 1s, perhaps, бас Е burnt sienna powder. Then add an ounce О, | Н. M. (Tonynefall). 
work than many others. (2) e dane d of caramel, again mix thoroughly, and add Printing bromides by daylight 13. not 
were not properly washed, toned, or A fü 2 oz. of methylated spirit. Apply with a practicable, as the exposure required is so 
(3) This glazing plaque 15 evidently of so t soft brush—in the dark-room, of course. short that it is very easily overdone. You 
material if it scratches with соз polish- Enlarging. have been over-printing some thousand 
ing. Use 1 sheet о plate glass ds (1) Is it necessary to use a condenser for en- пш к о Hoe od Еа а Hs 
For a genera instruc on 500 larging? (3 What would be the exposure 30 sec. at 2 ft. as a rst trial, or to paramn 
processes, the Dictionary of Photo- with an average negative, using a ground- lamp for twice as long. 
graphy » (published from S os price glass screen and inverted mantle with PIS? Plate Speeds. 
73. 6d.) can be recommende d Or mors If ifici А | | (1) Would like to know if a plate marked 275 
detailed information, See Developers. (1) If you use arti cial light a condenser H and D. is 180 Watkins? (2) Please give 
and Development,” and “Magnesium is desirable, unless you employ the reflec- acid hardening bath for gaslight papers. 
Light Photography,” also obtainable from tor system. With daylight a condenser is Have been troubled with prints „sticking to 
Б Әв : 2d h. post not re uired. (2) You omit to give v ri glazing glass. (3) Do yon advise rubbing 
our publishers, price 1s. 2d. each, pos i Vidi Б повз ith olive oil instead of French chalk? 
free. (5) Many gold toning baths ie о ae e e.g., the Ed of C. M. (Chesterton). 
to be used soon after making UP. enlargement, etc., so we Can Only а vise H. and D. 275 13 404 Watkins. The 
Platinum works best with matt up ep n to make a bs strip exposure of, say, chrome-alum-acid-hypo bath may suit you. 
can be used for glossy Papers. 7) Yes, * 2 1 2, 4 minutes. (A) Water s OZ., sulphuric acid 30 minims 
there is no difficulty in doing this by  Bromides. (add acid to water, not water to acid). 
covering the edges of the quarter-plate With what is it usual to touch up sepia (B) Hypo 4 lb., water 24 OZ. (C) Water 
with cotton wool under the vignetter. bromides 1 taye a dene wooden dish; д OZ., chrome alum 4 oz. When the solids 
after using ferric t i i i Е 
Several Views on One Postcard. sediment. Е ioyanice nee. (Hy do are dissolved add to B and Mm thor 
I want to print three or four views «n one You had bett j littl t oughly, then add C slowly, a little at a 
postcard, etc. B. T. (Ferrybridge.) etter mix up a little water- time. We do not recommend oil for the 


. colour to match the colour of the toned 
Make good, bright contact erus print. You will most probably be able to 

your present negatives OD smooth От get a match with a blend of ivory black 

glossy bromide. Trim four of them each and burnt sienna, but may require a little Reticulation. — 

to the size of a postcard. Mount the  yandyke brown. It is not advisable to use Two panchromatic Hydra PME pu "e 


purpose you suggest. French chalk is 
much to be preferred. 


four edge to edge on а stout card don bare metal for anything except plain water VE ae bg uk and then put in a 
times the size of one postcard. en baths—as in the carbon process. Give lated, etc. A. S. D. (Glasgow). 

take a negative of the four prints the size the zinc a good and ever coating with Reticulation means uneven expansion of 
you require, and print from this. black varnish or white bath enamel. Let the gelatine, due usually to too sudden 
Flowers. this dry for two or three days. Then give changes of temperature or density. Thus 


I photographed some gorse bushes in full a second coat; again let this dry. Then to take a plate out of an extra strong fix- 


bloom, etc. Why has the yellow come out so А x " d : | 
"ear the same dan au the dark foliage? I fill the bath with water, let it stand an ing bath and put it into plain water will 


also took some buttercups, with a similar hour, pour this away, and fill up again. sometimes cause it, or to change a plate 


result (prints enclosed), etc. ate Repeat half a dozen times. from a cold bath to one considerably 

T. M. S. (Inverkeithing). Quick Sensitising. warmer, or vice versa, may cause it. Pos- 
Vellow is made up of a mixture of red Shall be much obliged if you can give me sibly you used a freshly made hypo bath 
and green, therefore to get the yellow (red formula of a quick-drving sensitiser for carbon Which if made with tap water would be 
and green) more active than the green tissue. W. H. P. (Greenwich). considerably lower 10 temperature than 
alone, the plate should be red sensitive, In $ oz. water dissolve 8 to 10 Вт. of the tap water. 
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Conventionettes. 

The Convention 
tary found a new cognomen 
at the Bangor meeting. 
Henceforth he is to be 
“Bunty.” He has pulled a 
good many strings in his 
time, and the figures have 
obediently danced. May he pull many more! 

One misconception which seems to have been entertained in 
the remoter regions of North Wales has been dissipated. The 
local people had heard from afar of the doings of these mighty 
ones in photography, and looked forward to seeing gaunt and 
emaciated figures, worn to a shadow by the burning of the mid- 
night ruby lamp. 

But it was not so at all. When these supermen were seen in 
the flesh it was found—well, that there was plenty of it. Many 
of them distinctly lent weight to the assembly, and the studious 
pallor was absent. 

The number of quite hopeless shots made during Convention 
week must have been terrific. We saw one or two snapshot 
exposures made under such conditions that we suggested that the 
same plate should be used over again for other subjects. 

Let no one imagine, however, that these hopeless exposures 
were wasted. These arrows shot into the air may fall to earth 
we know not where, but someone else does. They will all be 
found again—in the plate-makers’ profits. 

A remarkable thing was the difference in the sizes of cameras. 
One man had immense paraphernalia, while another had only 
a little folding pocket apparatus, twenty of which might have 
been concealed on his person without bagging it out. When the 
big "un and the little ’un got close together it reminded one of a 
certain celebrated picture by Landseer. 


When Greek Meets Greck. 


It seems an easy and pleasant thing enough to go photograph- 
ing in the company of one's fellow-photographers, but in practice 
it fails sometimes to work out. There is, for example, a portcullis 
at Beaumaris Castle which could readily be photographed by 
half a dozen people at once. One sees the half-dozen cameras 
arranged in an irregular line, and all concentrated upon that port- 
cullis. But, alas! half a dozen other photographers had deter- 
mined to photograph at the same instant, not the portcullis, but 
the projecting tower just opposite, in front of which the first 
party was stationed, and the only possible view-point for this 
projecting tower was the portcullis, which the other people were 
aiming at. This actually occurred at the Convention, and there 
has never been such an imfasse since goat met goat on the edge 
of a Welsh precipice when there was only room for one. Lunch- 
time was called ere the respective parties had finished their 
arguments, and the affair had to be settled by war to the knife— 
and fork. 


Secre- 


An Opportunity Gone. 

There were occasions, however, when one's fellow-photo- 
graphers fitted into the landscape. Their romantic aspect, the 
hint of the legendary and mythical about a camera—at least, 
about some cameras—made them appropriate figures in the setting 
of Welsh hills. There is a place in the mountains called Bedd- 
gelert, and for a time everybody, feeling it a stern duty to photo- 
graph something, was debating whether it should be the stream 
tumbling over its rocky bed or the renowned pass of Aberglas- 
lyn. Then came the genial Mr. Ignace Bispinck, the soul of 
good humour, and the ideal Dutchman of the type known as 
“double.” With the utmost intrepidity Mr. Bispinck planted him- 
self upon the central boulder in a causeway across the stream 
and began to rack out his camera. It was only then that photo- 
graphic interest became intense. Some dozens of cameras on 
every side focussed their bright eye upon the unsuspecting Mr. 
Bispinck. Had he fallen in they would have clicked in chorus, 
and the splash would have been immortalised as no splash has 
ever been before. But obliging as the Dutchmen are as a rule, 
Mr. Bispinck this time failed to rise—or fall—to the occasion. 
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Colour Photography Made Easy. 

The story of one lady Conventioner, not herself a photo- 
grapher, must be told. It was on the deck of the steamer 
cruising in the Menai Straits that a gentleman allowed her to 
look through his focussing screen. “Oh, do take that," she 
exclaimed, as soon as she had made out a bit of the Isle of 
Anglesey, “do take that; it’s—it’s in colour!" To this may 
perhaps be added the openly expressed disappointment of another 
lady when, at one of the evening meetings, a colour-plate repre- 
sentation of some roses was shown on the screen. “My word! 
they’ve got it in colour now,” said somebody near her. “Oh, 
I'm fed up with colour,” was her petulant remark, “why can’t 
they give us them in scent?” 


No Make-up. 


One of London’s most popular actors has been declaring that 
he owes his success in the acting line to his previous experience 
as a photographer. It was his photography that taught him how 
to “make up.” It is rather a cock-eyed compliment, but we 
accept it in the spirit in which it was meant. It is quite wrong, 
however, to suggest that there is any “make up” in photo- 
gtaphy. Photographers generally will smile at the very idea. 
The only make up of which they know anything is the making 
up of solutions, and presumably this is not what Mr. Graham 
Moffat intended. There is no make up in our art. It is con- 
cerned solely with things as they are. It accepts the face of the 
world just as it finds it—smiling and jovial, sad and doleful, 
Piquant or bored—and does its best. Make up, indeed! 


Compromise. 


I own a tiny instrument, 
Of match-box size or less, 

And vow І: пеуег will repent 
Its dainty littleness. 


”حجر < 


ЕУР TAS MAGPIE 


But yours must weigh nigh half a ton, 
Your stand is like an oak, 

And when you see my little one 
You think it is a joke. 


While yours is just the thing, I grant, 
That I, if 1 were stout, 

With shoulders like an elephant, 
Would gladly drag about. 


But though I am sarcastic, you 
Soon give me tit for tat, 

And ask me what it is I do 
With such a mite as /Aaf. 


Yet to ourselves we both admit 
We're nearer than we prate— 

You'd like a rather lighter kit, 
And Z some added weight. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A^ SOME MORE ERRORS IN NEGATIVE PRODUCTION. 


WEEK or two ago 
we reproduced a 
We, number of nega- 
tives which showed 
some of the com- 
monest faults in the 
negative work of 
the average novice. 
But every now and 
then in the work of both beginners and 
more advanced workers things | go 
wrong in some unexpected way, and it 
is not always easy to see why they have 
done so. 

Here, for example, is a film negative 
(No. 1) which puzzled its producer very 
much, and doubtless many other film 
users have done the same thing, or a 
similar thing. This film, with the others 
on the spool, was exposed on some sub- 
ject or other for what the worker 
thought was a twentieth of a second. 
We were told, when the negatives were 
shown us, that it was quite impossible 
that any mischievous person could have 
tampered with the camera. The only 
conclusion we could arrive at was that 
the little pointer on the high-class 
shutter fitted had been accidentally 
turned from instantaneous to time. 
When in this position, with the shutter 
open, each setting of the shutter merely 
closed it, and when the trigger was 
pressed for making the exposure the 
shutter opened again, and remained 
open. This explains the uniform fog- 
ging of the film. But there are two 
other marks, the round, more trans- 
parent patch in the centre, and the line 
which is a dark line on the darker por- 
tion of the film, and a light line on the 
central lighter patch. The central 
patch is due to light passing through 
the lens when it was close against the 
film, that is, when the camera front had 
been pushed home into the body for 
closing up the instrument. When the 
camera was extended the light reaching 
the lens would be distributed by the 
lens over the whole of the film area, 
and this light would be the light re- 
flected from the landscape. ut in 
closing the camera the lens would most 
probably point towards the sky, and the 
light passing through it would be con- 
centrated on to the patch of film repre- 
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senting, roughly, the area of the lens. 
But, you may ask, this patch is 
lighter, not darker, and how should 
more light action on the film make that 
part of the film lighter? This pecu- 
liarity is known as reversal. When a 
plate or film has many thousand times 
the proper exposure we get a positive 
instead of a negative on development. 
It is a thing which does not often occur, 
because only very occasionally does 
anyone so frightfully over-expose a sub- 
ject. But now and then a light window 
in a dark church interior will be found 
to be a positive instead of a negative 
when the plate is developed. And what 
happens to the little bit of the interior 
negative which has had to be very 
greatly over-exposed in order to allow 
the dark portions of the major part of 
the plate to be properly exposed will 
happen to the entire plate if sufficient 
over-exposure is given. 

We have still to solve the line across 
the film. This has been produced when 
the camera was extended, and is really 
an image of the sun. That is, the lens 


produced an image of the sun—a round 
dot about a sixteenth of an inch in dia- 
meter. But the camera was not held 
still because it was supposed the lens 
was closed, and in either opening or 
closing the instrument, or when setting 
the stop of the shutter, the camera has 
been moved, the lens pointing in the 
direction of the sun, and the image has 
moved quickly across the film, so form- 
ing a line more or less straight. On the 
less badly fogged portion of the film 
this line, which we may call a * moved 
image " of the sun, appears as a darker 
line, but on the portion where the light 
action has been so excessive it has 1п- 
creased the reversal effect, and so ap- 
pears as a more transparent line. 

A failure of this kind acts as a caution 
to hand-camera workers, suggesting 
that it is well to look occasionally at 
the lens, and see whether the shutter is 
actually closed when it is supposed to 
be so. Of course, with a hand camera 
using plates in dark slides such a mis- 
take would most probably have been 
found out, for when removing the dark 


No. 1. 


has been set at infinity, or thereabout, 
and so the camera pointed towards the 
sun, and if held still while an instan- 
taneous exposure was given would have 


slide an observant worker would have 

noticed that the lens was open. 
Puzzling things often occur .with 

plates, however, and No. 2 shows a 


4 (Supplement) 


negative, and No. 3 a print from it, the 
atch 
nger 


negative having a large central 
of fog looking like a smeary 


mark. It might be supposed that this 
‚ fog was produced by rubbing the 
fingers over the fim to dispel air 
. bubbles, but, as a matter of fact, unless 
the fingers are heavily contaminated 
with some chemical, such, for example, 
as sodium sulphide, fog would not be 
produced. The history of this negative 
shows how the use of the older methods 
‚ of development may give rise to trouble 
with the modern plate, though there is 
no reason why it should do so if care 
is taken to obtain a safe light. This 
plate is a Versatile Ortho. backed; and 
after. the image had appeared fairly 
clearly the worker rubbed the backing 
. off the centre with his finger, and held 
the plate near the lantern in order to 
judge the progress of development. 
ut instead of having a safe dark-room 
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lamp, he used the ruby window of the 
enlarging lantern, forgetting that what 
would be perfectly safe for bromide 
paper might 

be very un- کے‎ 
safe for a | - 
plate more | 
than ten times 
as rapid 
and  ortho- 
chromatic as 
well. When 
the backing 
was removed 
from the cen- 
tral portion 
of the plate 
the partially 
developed 
negative was 
held quite 
near the light, 
and examined 
by trans- 
mitted light. 
The black 
backing pro- 
tected the 
margins, but 
the centre was 
badly fogged. 
The entire 
plate is 
slightly fogged, however, showing that 
the light used was unsafe when the plate 
was some distance from it. It will often 
happen that a certain light may be 
safely used if the plate is never brought 
nearer to it than three or four feet, 
especially if the dish is covered up 
during the greater part of the time, but 
the same light may badly fog the plate 
if development is conducted close to it, 
or if the plate is frequently held near 
the lamp for examination. It is not 
realised that the strength of light two 
inches from the lamp is over three hun- 
dred times as great as the strength at 
a distance of a yard! It is thus easy 
to see that if the plate is held up close 
to the lamp for a matter of a couple 
of seconds more fogging effect will take 
place than during a development of five 
minutes. This risk is a very strong 
argument in favour of the time and 
temperature method of film and plate 
development, which in its simplest form 
means that one takes the temperature 
of the developing solution, and develops 
for a time in proportion to this. 
Watkins publishes the figures for a 
long list of temperatures, and the varia- 
tion is considerable. Makers of pan- 
chromatic plates, which must be de- 
veloped in the dark, usually give a few 
temperatures on the enclosed speed 
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card. From one of these we note that . 


the times for three temperatures are 
approximately :— 
75 deg. Fahr. 2} minutes' development. 
5 35 99 5 3? 33 
55 3 99 73 35 3? 
Now let us look at No. 4. We are 
reproducing this, showing the margins, 
which are clean, and which give some 
idea of the fog veil over the image. 
This cleanness of the edges is a con- 


clusive proof that the dark-room light 
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is safe, and that the fogging is taking 


place in the camera. It often happens 
that a worker will get two or three such 
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fogged pictures on a spool of film, the 
rest being perfectly right, and he is 
puzzled to know why. The explanation 
15 usually that there is some tiny light 


leakage somewhere, and that the 
volume of light entering is so minute 
that no fogging takes place during 
short periods of times such as five or 
ten minutes. But if the camera is 
carried with a plate or film ready for 
exposure for a much longer period the 
cumulative effect of this minute volume 
of light is sufficient to produce such 
fog as we see on No. 4. Obviously these 
times are simply taken arbitrarily, and 
it might happen that fog did not show 
on a film which was only in position 
for half a minute, while if left ready 
for exposure for four or five minutes it 
would be badly fogged. Light entrance 
of this character is very difficult to 
trace. We have sometimes tied three 
or four thicknesses of velvet focussing 
cloth tightly round the back of the 
camera and our head, and have had to 
wait for some minutes in strong sun- 
shine before being able to see the faint 
light entering through a bit of faulty 
velveting on the rising front, or some 
tiny crack in the woodwork. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N." 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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ANY young photographers get into 
their heads the notion that no land- 

is complete without the introduc- 
tion of a figure; but this is quite a mis- 
taken idea. It is true that in certain 
cases the introduction of figure interest— 
of the right kind, and in the right way— 
does add very materially to the, total 
result, but this does not prove that figures 


scape 


will improve every landscape. On the 
contrary, one cannot imagine anything 


but loss resulting from the introduction 
of figures in certain cases. The point we 
want to make clear to the reader's mind 
at this moment is that there is no rule, no 
must or must not, no ought or ought not, 
in the matter. Every instance requires 
consideration entirely on its own merits. 
Some landscapes seem to suggest the 
presence of a figure, е.5., а reaping Or 
harvest scene, farm lands, village green, 
etc. Others, such as open moorlands, hill 
scenery, country lanes, etc., suggest soli- 
tude, loneliness, and so forth. But once 
again one cannot and should not try to 
lay down any rule. 

We refer to this topic just now because A, 
the larger of the two illustrations on this 
page, is, to our mind, an example of the 
kind of scenery which is far, far more 


A.—Tne Нил. SIDE. 

From the Beginners’ 
likely to be spoiled than helped by the 
introduction of a figure, and yet it is of 
a kind that the camera worker so often 
does spoil by introducing a figure which 


Competition. 


Every week two or three prints entered 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised 
to other readers dealing with 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here. 


is seen at first glance to be entirely in- 
appropriate. 

With regard to the second example, B, 
the foreground part is already so fully 
occupied that one feels the introduction 
of any further matter would “add con- 
fusion to a crowd.” 

This brings us to our next point, which 
is difficult to put into words, but is easily 
seen in these illustrations, viz., the 
element of simplicity versus confusion of 
planes. 

In both prints 
hills, middle distance 
tree, grassy foreground, etc.—i.e. the 
same material, more or less similarly 
arranged, фм! the result is different. In 
A the various planes or parts—grass, fore- 
ground, tree, mid and far distance—seem 
all to come behind one another in orderly 
sequence, while in B the near tree and 
mid distance are muddled up together, 
and these again muddled with the hill 
distance. 

Let the reader try to put into words 
exactly what it is that makes the open 
quiet simplicity of A as compared with 
the closed up, compressed confusion 
effect of B, and he will not find it very 
easy. And yet a few minutes spent in 
comparing the two prints will enable any- 
one to see that there is a difference of 
very considerable importance. 

But, after all, being able to put this 
difference into words, is of very little im- 
portance in comparison with being able 
to see the difference, 
and appreciate из 
value. This once 
grasped, and the les- 
son laid to heart, its 
fruits will surely and 
quickly follow in 
future camera work. 

Just a word as to 
technicalities. A 
glance suffices to show 
that in B the shade 
and shadow parts of 
the foreground = and 
mid-distance greenery 
are conspicuously dark, 
almost dark enough 
to suggest night or 
artificial light effect, 
while the high lights, 
tree branches, 
here and there, are 
chalky white. Allow- 
ing liberally for strong 
sunlight effect (noon, 
December, Capetown), 
it would appear first 
that the negative had 
been somewhat over-developed—so fortify- 
ing contrast—while the absence of detail 
in gradation points to under rather than 
over exposure. Neither of these workers 


we have sky, distant 
trees, foreground 


By Edward Hall. 


in THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
the same class of 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


seems to have availed himself of the ready 
help available in the way of ortho. or 
green-sensitive plates, and so they both 


have failed to make the best of their sub- 
jects. 
plate, 


It is true that, with an ordinary 
generous exposure, and cautious 
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B.—A VISTA. By W. E. May (South Africa) 
From the Weekly Competition. 


development a good deal can often be 
done in the way of securing suggestion of 
the light and shade value of foliage in 
shade ; but why not use a green-sensitive 
or ortho. plate, which presents no diff- 
culties in manipulation worth mention- 
ing, and yet offers considerable advan- 
tages in greenery subjects? 

Contrasting the exposures, we have A, 
ordinary plate (say 100 H and D), F/11, 
т sec. ; B, S. В. plate (say, 250 H. and 
D.) F/16, } sec. Thus, apart from plate 
speed, F/1r and 1 sec. is equivalent to 
Е/16 and 2 sec., as compared with 4 sec., 
so the second exposure (B) is j that of A, 
while the plate speed of B is 2}, Or say 
3, times А. 50 on the whole A has the 
better of it in a considerable degree, 1.e. 
some 2} to 3 times, and this we see in the 
beiter suggestion of gradations in the 
nearer part of the greenery. Finally, the 
noticeably sharp definition of B, as com- 
pared with the general softened effect o! 


A, is instructive. The former tends to 
draw attention to the over-accentuate ] 
light and shade contrasts, and so 1s а 


hindrance rather than a help. The print- 
ing of the paper has been carried a little 
too far in B. 
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"THE DOGS OF WAR.” 


A striking scene from the Cinema presentation 
of the Battle of Waterloo, which wiil shortly be 
on public exhibition. See " Cinema Notes.” 
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PLOMARCH—A DECORATIVE PANEL. Bv ROBERT DEMACHY. 


From the recent Exhibition of M. Demachy's work at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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А26 " "TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
DS ) DEDITORIAL COMMENT f 


The approaching August Bank Holiday is probably the The secretaries of most societies, photographic and 
most popular in the year for most people, photographers otherwise, in this kingdom, who have in hand the pre- 


not excepted. August is generally an paration of a programme for the next 
BANK HOLIDAY ideal month for sunshine and conse- A NOTE TO winter session, will be interested in the 
PHOTOGRAPHY. quently for outdoor photography, and SECRETARIES. new list of illustrated lectures just issued 
we hope it will not lose its good by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A. Mr. Blake's 


character on this occasion. Hundreds of thousands of name and fame as a lecturer on London are well known, 
workers in our great cities look to the August Bank and we doubt if any lecturer has yet dealt with the sub- 
Holiday week-end as the great time for an outing to the ject so fully and completely as he has. His easy con- 
country or seaside, and this fact should be taken advan- versational style of lecturing and admirable series of 
tage of by the hand camera user who revels in the por- lantern slides make each of his lectures an entertain- 
trayal of his fellow-men (also women and children) ment in itself, apart from the educational value they 
enjoying themselves. No better test of camera-craft possess. In addition to his well-known lectures dealing 
and good temper can be suggested than the securing of with London during different epochs, Mr. Blake's new 
a representative series of Bank Holiday pictures and list includes a beautifully illustrated lecture on Portugal, 
types. We hope many of our readers will try it. They another on Galicia (a little-known corner of Spain), a 
will doubtless have a wide choice of suitable localities new London lecture entitled “The Humour and Pathos 
that will be crowded with holiday seekers. of London Streets,” a fourth on “Cornwall in History, 

Ф в ® Fiction and Picture," and a fifth on “The Loutterell 


An item which the tourist photographer should always Psalter, or Life in England in the Fourteenth Century.” 
be careful to include is a notebook, not merely an Photographic society secretaries and others who are 


exposure record for technical data, though looking forward to the preparation of their winter sylla- 
AN AID TO this is well-nigh indispensable, but a little bus should not fail to write at once to Mr. Blake at the 


MEMORY. book for the reception of fuller notes Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., for full 
explaining and amplifying his subjects. particulars and fees for these lectures, which will un- 


These afterwards will help to make intelligible what- doubtedly afford popular items in the season’s fixtures. 


ever he has got within the four corners of his plate. в е е 

Such a notebook is of the utmost service if it is intended 
to work up the photographs into the form of a lecture The subtlety of advertisement art is a wonderful 
or a magazine article, but in all cases it is useful and thing. There is an art, it appears, not only in the de- 
interesting. The photographer, for example, may have signing of a poster, but in the 
the opportunity of witnessing some industrial opera- THE ART OF THE placing of it on the wall. Mr. John 
‘tions, and these may be of such a character that he can BILL-STICKER. = Hassall has been telling a newspaper 
expose a few plates. But if he relies solely upon his interviewer that the place for the 


photographs it will be possible for him to reconstruct broadly humorous poster is on the hoardings in the 
afterwards only a bald and badly connected narrative, busy street, so that he who runs may read its simplified 
and memory is an untrustworthy servant when it comes message; while the thing of beauty and the joy for ever 
to unfamiliar technical descriptions. A few jottings іп is most suitably placed at a railway station, or wherever 
a notebook at the time will serve to link up the pictures people have a minute or two to spare in order to appre- 
into a story and to make the whole intelligible. The  ciate it. Soon we shall have our mural advertising 
same applies, of course, to archzeological subjects, and if suitably graduated, from the comic effort to the seri- 
the photographer is visiting districts containing inter-  ously intelligent and the frankly artistic, according to 
esting old buildings, ancient monuments, etc., his the pace at which the public go by. None the less, 
camera records of them will be doubly valuable if he there is a shrewd recognition of psychological truth in 
has been careful to make notes as to their historical all this, and without doubt people are more strongly 
associations, legends connected with them, and other influenced by a picture in one position than by the 
particulars of a like nature. same picture in another. 
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The element of precision can never attach to any 
exposure table—and this is, perhaps, a blessing !— 
but in the case of night photo- 
graphy an exposure table of 
any sort is almost out of the 
question. Nevertheless, it js 
of some interest to have in tabular form the relations 
between different night subjects and between different 
stops duly set forth. We take this list from a German 
publication, Photographie für Alle :— 


EXPOSURES FOR NIGHT 
SUBJECTS. 


Shop windows, well Nghe ‘inside -F/4 F/6 F/8 
and out ... oor ; I5 sec. 30 sec. I min. 
Shop windows, lighted óuiside only 30 ,, I min. 2 min. 
Corners of streets, well lighted 2 min. 4 ›› 8 ,, 
Streets taken laterally ^ 4 » 85, 16 ,, 
Open places, well lighted ... eus СТ 6 5; 12-5 
Illuminations, decorations, etc.  ... 2 gs hs 6 وو‎ 
Bright moonlight scenes  ... DEA 8 4 15 ,, 30" 


So far as the street scenes are concerned, the figures 
may be reduced by fifty per cent. or more when the 
pavements are wet and reflect the light. The com- 
putations are based on the Warnerke and Scheiner 
sensitometers, the latter of which has come much into 
favour in Germany of recent years; but they appear 
applicable to plates about 200 to 300 H. and D. 
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The sixth London Salon (no connection with the 
London Salon of Photography), now open at the Albert 
Hall, consists of works of art which have 

ROUND THE not had to pass a jury. They are merely 
GALLERIES. by persons able to pay the exhibition fee, 
and prove that ability to expend a guinea 

by no means spells the possession of sixpennyworth 
of artistic ability. The largest and many of the 
worst paintings are hung in a lordly way round the 
arena. We would exchange the lot, including the gems 
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by A. White, Starr Johns, A. G. Heaton, nay, even 


throw in the fat green women of Wolmark, for the cool, 
sane, and elegant “Bouquet” by Ethel Wright. We 
can save some depression by turning to the black and 
whites, water- colours, and engravings in the alcoves. 
Here the average is quite fair, and above the average 
are the French sketches of Rachel Winslow and A. W. 
Dow, and the etchings of Miss Nichols. Frank Rutter, 
formerly secretary of the Salon, and now Art Curator 
at Leeds, tempts us with three sketches (each consist- 
ing of two pencil lines, or perhaps three), which we can 
have for two to two and a-half guineas apiece. One 
horizontal line serves for the horizon, the other is 
diagonal (and zigzagged, if necessary) to represent 
landscape or cliffs. We used to do these things by 
the dozen as a child, and never knew there was money 
in them. Ugliness is the prominent character of the 
sculpture, swamping the good things in the centre of 
the arena. Epstein’s "What is it?" shaped like a 
query, is apparently a loathsame monster, hardly worth 
perpetuating, and Brancisi's heads, rather like a yokel's 
attempts with a turnip, are frankly bevond description. 
Miss Franklin's warrior in her “Peace Monument" is 
so fascinatingly like a figure barn-dancing, that it may 
well be some lingering reminiscence of the last Chelsea 
Arts Ball, held in the same hall. Wild folly or. artistic 
incapacity marks by far the greater part of the 89o 
paintings exhibited in the upper gallery. Hugh 
Williams’ clever pastels look singularly out of place 
among the others. The greatest extravagances are the 
output of members of the “new ” school of art, which 
throws over all draughtsmanship (including the canons 
of anatomy) and the colours of nature, and is, there- 
fore, the object of much appreciation by timorous critics. 
One longs to ask the authors of nine-tenths of the 
pictures in this show, “Is this the best or the worst that 
you can do?” . 


== 
“THE А.Р. & P. М.” COLONIAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION FOR 1913. 


S announced a few weeks ago, the entries for the Competi- 
tion arranged for readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
residing in the British Colonies and Overseas Dominions have 
far exceeded in quantity those in any similar competition 
organised by this paper. In quality, too, the prints submitted 
speak eloquently of the far-reaching influence of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER iu all parts of the world. It is exceedingly 
gratifying to us to know that our efforts for the advancement of 
photography generally, and pictorial photography in particular, 
are being so well appreciated, and are bearing such good fruit. 
Not only have old Colonial supporters of the paper shown 
great improvement in their work this year, but a considerable 
number of new workers have come along and indicate progress 
made. Notable has been the advance in the work from Aus- 
tralia and Canada. This we have been able to observe very 
closely in view of the outstanding entries from these countries 
on previous occasions. South African photographers, however, 
appear to have declined in enthusiasm, and the entry is not so 
good this year. But from India there has been an increase 
in entries; while British Columbia, the British West Indies, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong, Fgypt, Singapore, etc., are all well 
represented. 

The awards, it will be remembered, consisted of THE A. P. 
bronze plaques and certificates. Two silver plaques were also 
offered for the best pictures sent in by Colonial readers who had 
previously competed in the Colonial Competitions and had been 
awarded bronze plaques. Аз will be seen from the award list 
published herewith, the standard of the entries was so high that 
the awards have been considerably increased in number. The 
special award of one of the Fditor’s exhibition pictures has been 
again won by the Photographic Society of New South Wales, 
whose collective entry of work shows very great advance on last 
year's entry, and reaches a notably high average. The Winni- 
peg Camera Club, the Pictorial Photographic Workers? Society of 
Melbourne, and the Eatonia Camera Club of Toronto were the 


Macnamara P ш, 


runners-up for this award, and their collective exhibits included 
some fine work, some of which we hope to reproduce shortly. 

An exhibition of the winning prints, together with a selection 
of the others, is open at THE A. P. Little Gallery, e» Long 
Acre, W.C., from July 28 to August 30. Admission is free daily 
on presentation of visiting card, from то a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Satur- 
days 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Some notes on the pictures and repro- 
ductions will appear in THE A. P. during the next few weeks. 
In the meantime we must congratulate our oversea readers on 
their enthusiasm, and although the task of judging the entries 
has not been an easy one, the winners have the assurance that 
their success is notable in such goodly company. 

Silver Plaques.—Norman C. Deck (New South Wales), Harold 

Cazneaux (New South Wales), Rowe Lewis (Winnipeg), Chas. 
Gerald E. Jones (New Zealand). 
Bronze Plaques.—]J. S. Stening (New South Wales), Н. C. 
Dreyer (New South Wales), A. S. Bowers (Toronto), Albert Kelly 
(Toronto, Eatonia C. C.), Rev. A. T. Foster (Travancore, India), 
A. W. Hunt (Trinidad), F. E. Hodges (Shanghai), Dr. G. P. 
Jordan (Hong re. Claude Phelps (Trinidad), Colmar Wocke 
(South Africa), J. Н. Coatsworth (Egypt), Egon Ratibor (Winni- 
peg). T. Williams (Melbourne), C. Luscombe Newman (New 
South Wales), J. W. Hunter (Albury, New South Wales). 

Certificates.—E. L. Brown (Melbourne), C. P. Hemphill (Cane 
Town), Chas. A. Coles (Toronto, Eatonia C. C.), Chas. G. 
Ashby (Toronto, Eatonia C. C.), Jas. Lewis (Ottawa), Arthur 
Smith (Svdnevi, R. V. Simpson (New South Wales), R. R: 
Baldrey (New Zealand), W. J. Chapman (Victoria), J. M. HN 
(Winnipeg), Н. Stainton (Winnipeg), Е. Dutton (Melbourne), 

E. Kennedy (Melbourne), O. H. Coulson (Melbourne), J. В. 
Hayles (Melbourne), W. Howieson (Melbourne), Arthur Ford 
(New South Wales), E. Fabert (New South Wales), H. Lunney 
(New South Wales, L. L. Ravmond (New South Wales) B. 
Schleicher (New South Wales), E. Edwards (New South Wales), 
E. P. Poole (New South Wales), F. W. Wood (New South Wales). 
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HEN holidays are 
W in the air, and the 
amateur photo- 
grapher packs up camera and a 
supply of plates and films in his luggage, anticipation 
of serious picture-making is generally at a discount. 
During August, which may be regarded as the holiday 
month, there are probably more snapshots made by 
amateur photographers than in all the other months of 
the year put together. Yet, without wishing to suggest 
that one’s holidays should be in any way affected by a 
deliberate search for subjects for subsequent exhibition 
pictures, it is not difficult to believe that many otherwise 
enthusiastic amateurs frequently lose opportunities for 
securing fine negatives when the holiday pleasures 
are interfered 
with. » 
We hear so 
often of the 4 
worker who, 
otherwise a 2 
keen photo- 
grapher, is in- 


.. SOME.. 


THOUGHTS ON PICTURE- 


had the courage of their artistic convictions, we should 
see more originality, more individuality, and an absence 
of the follow-my-leader principle. 

This point is impressed upon us by the receipt of a 
communication from a reader of THE A. P., who says :— 

“А few years ago the Art Gallery Committee of a 
large, important town in Lancashire were presented with 
a small water-colour drawing of a well-known local 
beauty spot, but painted from an unusual view-point, 
which so helped the composition as to make a fine, 
artistic rendering of the subject. They were so pleased 
with its composition that they approached a well-known 
artist, showed him the fittle original (about whole-plate 
size), and offered him a special commission to paint 


- а Jarge picture for presentation to the Art Gallery. 


because he finds joy in doing it—he loves his 
work and the object which gives him inspira- 


T "Judge of 
3 their surprise 
when the 
artist abso- 
lutely refused 
their offer. He 
told them Һе ` 
would not 


clined to let & tion. It is not enough merely to love the ) waste his time 
the camera 3 the doing of it. This may be mere " show off.” | copying some- 
"go hang," 7 P The true amateur selects some object—a way- ( one else's 
and prefer ZA 4 side flower, a sunset, a mountain torrent, be it ( ideas, and 
those pleasant D what it may—but the essential thing is that ( unless he 
siestas in Е : it appeals to his sense of beauty. He loves it, | COU 14 con- 


hammock, by 
river bank, or 
on the sands. 
He looks out 


" and finds joy in setting down his impression of it. 
Love selects and labour executes. 
so-called amateur photographers select only the things 

they really love to look on? 


scientiouslv 
sign his own 
name to his 
own originals 


But how many 


How many are guided by the 


d ud Now Е class of subject which may be in vogue at the moment, ог e E 
undeetaleós" A > think is just the thing that is likely to win an exhibition award. painting any 
deliberate { j more pictures. 
pho tographic “Amateur 


excursion later—frequently by himself. At the same 
time it is sometimes the case that on those very days 
when the holiday spirit plays havoc with one’s 
favourite hobby the best light and the greatest oppor- 
tunities occur for those pictures of sun and life that are 
promised so often but materialise so rarely. 

Let us, therefore, have more real holiday pictures and 
less casual snapshots that tell no tale and excite no 
comment. All the requirements that photography de- 
mands are present during the holiday month—good 
light, good subjects, and good temper. Every type of 
camera has an equal chance. 

The first aim in making a picture should be to please 
oneself. Too many photographers work to please the 
judges or the selection committee. If more workers 
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photographers may learn many lessons from this 
artist’s decision. To illustrate my point, I mention the 
following instance: About three years ago there 
appeared in THE A. P. амр Р. N. a few illustrations of 
St. Paul's Cathedral акеп by a well-known amateur. 
One of these was called ‘St. Paul’s from Watling 
Street,’ and depicted the famous cathedral from an 
entirely new view-point. The following Sunday morn- 
ing I was strolling in the vicinity, and marvelled 
muchly at the number of camera men I kept meeting. 
Being rather curious, I followed a party of five. I had 
not far to go, for they all made a bee line to Watling 
Street. Cameras were erected, and all the five fired off 
plates, thus obtaining exactly the same version as the 
illustration in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
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"Now supposing that all these photographers 
obtained good negatives, could they exhibit their prints 
or enlargements as their own work? When all the 
photographic world of pictorial photographers had seen 
the first reproduction in their leading journal, every: 
where throughout the kingdom, everyone knew whose 
picture was the original. It is just as easy to secure 
good pictures without copying another's work." 

There is an idea in some minds that the more diffi- 
cult the subject is, the greater the credit due; that a 
difficult subject moderately well done is better than a 
simple subject splendidly done. This idea is quite 
fallacious. The results of a picture should be, and are, 
judged without any regard to the area available for the 
tripod stand, or the character of the dark-room in which 
the plate was developed, or the difficulty in getting the 
composition right. Everything, in fact, is in favour of 
the simple subject simply treated. If the subject makes 
an appeal to the worker, he will see from the beginning 
his finished picture in the majority of cases. . Straight 
photography will then probably do the rest. Let this be 
consolation for the quiet photographer who does not 
want to waste his precious holiday time in the search 
for those new and striking subjects that somehow refuse 
to be found without a great deal of effort. 

Nevertheless, the holiday photographer who is having 
a good, lazy time in the country or by the seaside 


Breiton. — By an 
overwhelming majority 
it was decided last 
year to alter the 
name of our town 
from  Itchley to 
Breiton, and it is 
confidently hoped 
thaf the change 
will bring renewed 
prosperity to us. 
The town had not 
really been in good 
odour since the 
local tannery was 
opened. On the 
31st instant the 
Mayor and Cor- 
poration will hold 
a reception to com- 
memorate the first 
anniversary of the 
erection of the 
new groyne. It 
is in our recollec- 
tion that there were 
wiseacres who prog- 
nosticated that this fine 
piece of local architec- 
ture would not last out 
nine months. For the 
three months past we 
have been able to 
smile at these gentle- 
men, and the groyne, with a few insignificant gaps, still stands. 
The architect and contractor was, as one knows, a Breiton man. 

Our little town is now full of music. On Friday last an Italian 
musician arrived with his hurdy-gurdy, the fame of Breiton 
having apparently reached as far as Italy’s shore. It speaks 
but little for the generosity of our visitors that the little foreigner 
has not yet made enough to leave us. On Tuesday a trombone 
and a drum, the advance portion of a distinguished Teutonic 
band, arrived. It is understood that the remainder of the. band, 
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should think occasionally of the subjects with which he 
is surrounded. Let him study (without too much exer- 
tion, of course) the play of sunlight through the trees 
or on the water; the slowly moving cattle in the margin 
of the pond, or the paddling youngsters, and the 
rippling wavelets, and the hundred and one other inci- 
dents of the sunny days that may come before his gaze 
—subjects to be looked at through half-closed eyelids. 
The time will then arrive, surely, when, if any interest 
is taken in photography at all, the desire to record the 
scene will overcome fhe holiday inertia, and the camera 
will be produced and an exposure made. Many a nega- 
tive secured in this way, as the result of quiet observa- 
tion and produced without hurry or worry, has given 
a far finer exhibition picture than the pick of a bag of 
indiscriminate holiday snapshots. 

The method of the worker whose holiday is photo- 
graphic from the word “Go” is another story. Ail 
praise to the strenuous soul who carries out the dictum 
that a change is as good as a rest, and applies it by 
taking photographs during every daylight hour of the 
holidays as a change from his usual avocations. The 
foregoing notes, however, are intended less for him 
who needs no encouragement than for the other 
holiday-maker who is sometimes forgetful enough to 
bring home his camera and plates unopened and un- 
touched. | | 
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An Annual Commentary on Popular Holiday Resorts for Photographers. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


some six or seven performers, has accidentally miscarried, having 
got into a train which proceeded to another coast town whose 
name is, unfortunately, pronounced somewhat like ours. The 
two performers who have reached us gave us some excellent 
music on the beach this morning, and have announced that they 
will perform several of Bach's Fugues next Sunday. 
Garbedge-on-Sea.—The whale which stranded on the south 
beach about a month ago exploded yesterday afternoon with a 
loud report. It is believed that a careless visitor dropped a 
lighted match in its vicinity. The possibility of a disaster had 
been anticipated, and for the last fortnight the south beach has 
been almost deserted. Some of the largest bones found their way 
into the excellent lodgings of Mrs. Murky, on the South 
Parade. Some members of the fire brigade, with the aid of their 
smoke helmets, were able to remove them to the local museum. 
There was a regrettable rumour abroad that the explosion—the 
noise of which was heard throughout the town—was due to a 
Suffragette outrage, and an unfortunate lady wearing the colours 
of Clifton College (at which her brother was a student) was 
taken down to the beach and immersed. She was, of course, 
withdrawn from the water with a suitable apology and dried 
when, some few minutes later, the real cause was ascertained. 
Tidesley.—Our esteemed citizen, Major Gollop, saw the sea- 
serpent last Saturday night, shortly after closing hours, worming 
its way along the road leading from the Maltsters’ Arms to the 
Sailors’ Rest. It will be remembered that the Major, some 
fortnight ago, asserted that he had seen the same beast un ier 
almost precisely the same circumstances, but there were then not 
wanting among us scoffers who sought to discredit his assertion. 
This second appearance of the serpent confirms his original 
statement and will close for ever the mouths of the incredulous. 
We can, unfortunately, at present, only record the bare fact that 
the sea-serpent is among us, as the shock completely overcame 
the gallant Major, and he had to be assisted home. He is now, 
under advice, enjoying a complete rest cure. Those who have 
studied the retentive power of the retina will be interested to 


` know that the Major still professes to see smaller copies of the 


serpent climbine the walls of his room. 

Bagstowe.—The local boy scouts, deprived of their course of 
archery on the beach, owing to the protests of several selfishly 
unpatriotic mothers of families, have taken kindly to shrimp 
spearing in the shallow pools. Some of them threaten to become 
excellent marksmen with the lance. | i 
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HERE are, no doubt, many who practise 
photography only in the summer 
months, and then chiefly during the 
annual seaside or country holiday, and who, consequently, do 
not feel justified in spending a large amount in the purchase 
of a camera. To these the claims of the box-form magazine 
should appeal. 
The present craze for portability, resulting in the appear- 
ance of numerous vest-pocket patterns, remarkable for their 
ingenuity and minute proportions, has led many amateurs 


A BUILDER oF CASTLES. By Chas. G. Thornton. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


to discard this more old-fashioned form of camera, so 
popular a dozen or so years ago. Yet in many respects the 
latter type is unrivalled. Its cost, when new, is very 
moderate, and good second-hand instruments can often be 
bought at less than half their original prices, 

It was with a "fixed-focus magazine" that we first got 
on really friendly terms with photography, and although 
camera construction has advanced since then, for some work 
we still prefer this old stager, with its single lens and three 
magnifiers, to either the reflex or folding pocket types. The 
magnifiers add enormously to the usefulness of the camera, 
in this instance rendering objects in focus at 3 ft., 6 ft., and 
9 ft. respectively. The central definition, obtainable when 
using the magnifiers, is remarkably good, and appears 
superior to that given by the lens alone in distant work. 

Very many box-forms are made nowadays to focus, by 
means of bellows and rack, objects as close as three feet 
from the camera. Whichever method be employed, the 
photographer must be very careful in arranging his subject 
at such close quarters, or the familiar so-called " distortion " 
due to a near view-point will be apparent. 

For seaside and paddling snapshots, a class of work for 
which this kind of camera is particularly suitable, the best 
plan is to insert our magnifier, or set the focussing scale, 
as the case may be, for six or nine feet, and rely on getting 
to the right distance from the subject at the moment of expo- 
sure. For quick work, where everything depends on secur- 
ing a happy grouping before the presence of the camera is 


THE CAMERA FOR THE SEASIDE. 


A PLEA FOR THE MAGAZINE CAMERA. 
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discovered, this method will be found far more practicable than 
NOE till one has chosen the subject, and then setting the 
scale. 

Here also, on the beach, one of the chief points in favour 
of the magazine camera—the ease and rapidity with which 
the plates can be changed—will be found invaluable. It not 
infrequently happens that one wishes to take a series of 
photographs of the same subject in different positions in 
rapid succession, or, maybe, a fresh subject presents itself 
immediately after a plate has been exposed. On such occa- 
sions cameras taking dark slides are at a serious disadvan- 
tage, as the right moment for securing a picture may pass 
while one is engaged in reversing the slide or removing it 
and inserting another. 

The ever-set shutter fitted to box-forms also scores over 
the shutter that has to be wound up or set, while the light- 
ness of its mechanism, working in the rigid front of the 
camera, makes the likelihood of movement or vibration 
during exposure very small. 
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By J. Herbert Saunders. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
From a Gaslight Print. 
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“WHERE ARE THEY?” By H. T. Davey. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Just a word of warning as to when one must be very 
careful with these cameras. In loading, be absolutely sure 
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that every sheath is slipped properly into its place, other- 
wise they may jam, with the result that perhaps two or 
more exposures may be made on one plate, or, should the 
trouble be discovered at once, further operations have to be 
abandoned till the camera can be opened in the dark-room. 

It is worth mentioning, on behalf of the box-form, that, in 
the event of rough usage or accidental falls, it is less likely 
to be seriously damaged than other types. 


ALL IN A Row. By E. A. and G. R. Reeve. 


To sum up, its advantages are cheapness, ease and 
rapidity of plate changing, no vibration from shutter, 
strength, and general simplicity, On the other hand, it may 
be urged that it is cumbersome and conspicuous. It is true 
that it cannot be comfortably carried “in the vest pocket,” 
but it is less bulky than the reflex. Again, the magazine 
is not more noticeable than the reflex, focal-plane, or folding 
pocket varieties. Much good work can be done with it quite 
unobtrusively, and nowadays no greater secrecy is required. 


A SPECIAL; COMPETITION FOR “А.Р.” READERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN AVIATION. 


N an article which appeared in THE A. P. of June 2 last on 
aeroplane photography, reference was made to the oppor- 


tunities which the weekly flying meetings at the 
Hendon Aerodrome present for the amateur photo- 
grapher. Every facility is afforded by the authorities 
for the use of a camera; and, in order to still further 
encourage workers in this direction, the Grahame 
White Aviation Co., jointly with ourselves, have 
decided to hold a competition for the best photo- 
graphs taken at the Hendon Aerodrome during the 
month of August. 


As a first prize the handsome trophy reproduced 
about half-size on this page is offered by the 
Grahame White Aviation Co., or as an alternative, 
a free passenger flight at the Hendon Aerodrome, at 
the winner’s option. In addition to this, THE A. P. 
silver and bronze plaques, and two cash prizes of 
half a guinea each, will be awarded to the four next 
best pictures selected. 


The photographs are to be of any outstanding inci- 
dents taken during the flights at the Aerodrome, but 
preference will be given to really good pictures of 
aeroplanes in flight treated in a pictorial manner. 


All entries, which may be of any size and by any 
process, and must be accompanied by a declaration 
that they were taken during the flying at Hendon some 
time in the month of August, must be sent to reach 
the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER not later 
than September roth. 

Therightto reproduce the winning entries is reserved 
both to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and to the 
Grahame White Aviation Co., but this does not mean 


that the author of the picture parts with the copyright. 
successful prints will be returned if accompanied by stamped 


addressed wrapper. = 
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© the photographer on tour—and especially to the architec- 

tural photographer who, if bent on securing details, is 
lavish of his plates—a changing-bag comes in useful in two 
ways. It allows him, in the absence of a dark-room near at 
hand, to expose a number of plates more than double the number 
of slides which he usually carries about with him. It is also so 
light to carry, and occupies so little room, and has so few, if 
any, drawbacks when proper precautions are taken, that it 
deserves a more extensive use. 

The changing-bag used should be fairly large. If one be 
bought, it will be found convenient to buy the half-plate size 
for use with quarter-plate slides. The additional cost and bulk 
are both inconsiderable, and the gain is worth the sacrifice in 
either respect. The manufacture of a changing-bag is, however, 
a simple matter 
to one's female 
relatives; and as 
the cost is only 
about half that of 
the bought article, 
l wil first de- 
scribe. 
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How to Make a 
Changing-bag. 
For quarter- 

plate slides the 
bag should be 
about two feet 
square. Each 
side is made of 
three layers of 
cloth, the two 
outer layers of 
black silesia, the 
inner of red 
turkey twill. 
Both materials 
are to be obtained 
in pieces a yard 
wide. The black 
silesia costs 434. 
a yard, and the 
turkey twill varies 
in price from 63d. to 1s. 2d. a yard. The cheaper kind might 
be sufficiently light-tight, but the closer texture of a more expen- 
sive kind would be safer. Four yards of silesia cost 1s. 94., 
and two yards of twill from rs. 144. to 2s. 4d. In addition, 
about three-quarters of a yard of broad and strong elastic will 
be required, at a cost of, say, 2d. or 24d. The materials for the 
bag can thus be obtained at prices ranging from 3s. 1d. to 
4S 3d The cost of mine was 38. 6d. 

The form of the bag, when laid out flat, is shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The sleeves should be nine inches or 
more in length, the right sleeve being wide enough to admit the 
arm easily; the left sleeve might be slightly larger, so as, if 
desired, to allow the passage of a hand camera holding plates. 
In making the bag, the twill, cut to the above shape and size, is 
placed at the bottom and top, and the four layers of silesia 
between them. The six layers are then sewn together along the 
dotted line in the diagram, and the bag inverted so that the 
turkey twill is inside. 

It is important that the edges of the cloth should not be left 
rough, or they will fray away and threads will become detached 
and may fall in front of the film of the plate. Either, then, the 
edges should be oversewn, or, better still, they should be cut 
away close to the seam, the bag turned inside out, and a second 
seam run parallel to and inside the first, so as to include the 
rough edges between the two seams. 

The smaller sleeve should have a band of strong elastic sewn 
round it near the opening, small enough to clasp the right arm 
tightly. The larger sleeve should have a similar band sewn to 
it, but at one point onlv. This band should hang loose while 
the box of plates and the slides are inserted. Afterwards, before 


HOW TO MAKE AND 
CHANGING-BAG. 
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By CHARLES DAVISON, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


the left arm is inserted for changing plates, the band is put 
round the sleeve, so as to grip the left arm in the same way as 
the other. These bands should clasp the arms of the worker 
well up to, if not beyond, the elbows, otherwise they tend to slip 
down towards the wrists, with the resulting risk of admitting 
light inside the bag. | 


How to Use the Changing*bag. 

I. The first thing is to choose a suitable place for changing 
plates. This should be as dark as may be conveniently possible, 
but never in direct sunlight, or the plates will almost certainly 
be fogged. If the change is to be made in the open air, it should 
be done under the shadow of a hedge or wall. Indoors, almost 
any place is suitable, except in the neighbourhood of a sunlit 
window. If a fairly strong light, however, cannot be avoided, 
the bag should be placed in the shade of the worker’s body. It 
is better not to cover it with a coat, as the weight of the coat 
hampers the operations inside the bag, and makes it difficult to 
avoid scraping the bag with the corners of the plate. 

2. The bag should be laid out on as flat and large a place as 
can be obtained—a table, if possible. If a chair must be used; 
and often there is nothing else at hand except the floor, the 
slides and the box of plates are apt to fall into the corners of 
the bag which hang over the sides of the chair. 

3. If the photographer contemplates taking a large number of 
pictures, he will probably carry half a dozen slides. If he 
intends doing interiors only, the smallest number of slides should 
be three, so that the first four plates can be changed while the 
first is being exposed. 

4. With practice, it will be found that four plates can be 
changed with ease in five minutes. It may be necessary, there- 
fore, to stop down the fifth exposure so that it shall occupy at 
least six minutes. In any case, it is advisable to stop down 
while a change is being made, as the cap cannot be replaced 
over the lens if visitors should linger in front of the camera. 

$. The operation of changing plates should be performed 
methodically and uniformly. Probably each worker will devise 
and adhere to his own method, but the following procedure may 
be suggested to those who are not used to a changing-bag. In 
one respect, the process differs according as the change is being 
performed at home, when the day's work is done, or in the 
middle of the day, inside a cathedral or other building. I will 
take the latter case first. 

As plates are usually packed in groups of four, the plates in 
two slides should be changed in one operation, the exposed 
plates being wrapped in the brown paper taken off the new 
plates. Put the two slides (3-4 lowermost) on the right-hand 
side of the bag, and the box of plates on the left. Take out one 
packet of four plates and put the plates on the lid of the box. 
Take the paper which covered them in the left hand, open slide 
1-2, put plate No. т face upwards on the paper, and plate 2 on 
this, with its face downwards. Then fill the slide with new 
plates. Repeat the process with the other slide. Put the packet 
of four exposed plates at the bottom of the box, replace the other 
two packets and the lid of the box. 

6. Most boxes of plates contain a slip of paper giving the 
reference to the packer, in case any complaint has to be made. 
In every case, strips of card separate the film surfaces of the 
plates, and one or more slips of tissue paper are generally 
inserted between adjoining backed surfaces of plates. These 
should all be secured at once as they are set free, and held by 
the third and little finger against the palm of the right hand 
until they can be removed from the bag. As soon as this is 
done, they should be counted to see that none has escaped. If 
any should be allowed to remain inside the bag, they are pretty 
sure to find their way, sooner or later, into the slides, often in 
front of the plate, or they may prevent the slides shutting closely, 
in either case with disastrous results. 

7. Lastly, the bag should be kept scrupulously clean. In 
different ways dust gets in and collects, especially in the corners, 
and the surface of the cloth gets worn away. The bag should 
therefore be frequently cleaned, by being turned inside out 
through the wider sleeve, and dusted with a coat brush or vacuum 
cleaner, especially along the edges and in the corners. 
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HE majority of hand camera finders are, unfortunately, 
of the small type. This point calls for attention because 
in a small picture, say an inch square or less, one is not 

nearly so likely to notice small undesirable features as 
when the picture is seen on a larger scale. Thus bits of news- 
paper, awkward lines in the foreground may entirely escape 
notice if too much attention is given to the finder. Or per- 
haps one might better say, if too little attention is given 
to looking at the subject itself. 


The Finder Lens. 


is usually one of very short focal length, giving a corre- 
sponding great depth of focal field. Thus quite near and 
distant objects appear to be in sharp focus. We may be 
taking a view from a woodland bridge, or other position 
where there is some near tree branch intruding a few leaves 
into our view. These are seen—if seen at all—as small 
things in good definition. But it is not unlikely that when 
our negative is developed we are puzzled or annoyed to find 
these near objects come out as undesirably large and blurred 
patches—possibly quite spoiling the picture. 


The Direct Vision Finder. 


Personally I prefer the direct vision finder to that type 
into which you have to look down. Of the direct vision 
finders the plain wire rectangle fixed just over the lens with 
a sighting pin at the rear of the camera, has much to com- 
mend it. It gives you the actual view itself, and does not 
strain the eye, and when the worker gets used to this type 
of finder he will never use any other—particularly as it is the 
most accurate. | 

For photographing where there are many people about, 
and for avoiding observation when taking a snapshot, the addi- 
tion of a small piece of ordinary mirror at an angle of 45 deg. 
to the direct vision finder is a good dodge. With this acces- 
sory (which is fitted by several leading makers, notably 
Messrs. Adams and Co., to their Vesta pocket cameras), it is 
possible to photograph “round the corner," so to speak. In 
other words, by observing the subject in the mirror instead 
of in the direct vision finder, one can take the picture at 
right angles to the direction in which one is apparently 
looking. 

The same idea modified is carried out by having fitted to 
the lens a right-angled prism or a mirror. But against this 
plan it has been argued that we get a reversed or inverted 
picture, which at times may be a serious objection. A prism 
absorbs some light, and, 
ment. А good prism is not a cheap thing, and it adds to 
the weight and bulk of the kit. A mirror for use in front 
of the lens is lighter and less bulky, but needs to be silvered 
on the surface, or there is a doubling of the image from the 
two surfaces of the glass: and surface silvering soon tar- 
nishes on exposure to the air. 


Perspective and Lenses of Short Focal Length. 

Very few hand camera workers, comparatively speaking, 
realise the connection between focal length and perspec- 
tive. The following very simple experiment will make this 
plain : Take an old and cleaned quarter-plate glass, and hold 
this at a distance from the eye equal to the focal length 
of the lens. (Let us suppose this to be five inches, by way 
of example.) Then looking through the clear glass we can 
at once see the extent of subject matter, or view angle, which 
this lens and plate give us. If the long sides be horizontal, 
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and we reckon four inches for our trimmed print, this gives 
us an angle of about 45 deg., or half a right angle. If the 
long sides be vertical we get a narrower angle of, say, 35 deg. 

Now seat yourself opposite a window, have at hand a pen 
and ink, and then hold up the quarter-plate glass, and 
looking through it at the window make ink dots on the 
glass corresponding to the right and left margins of the 
window frame, or such bars, or any other convenient near 
objects, which are, say, two inches or rather less apart, as 
marked on the glass, which is now the “ plane of the picture." 
This done, then similarly mark with dots some moderately 
distant object—say the roof of a house—which comes well 
within the window-frame dots. Suppose, by way of example, 
that the roof-line dots are half an inch apart, i.e., one- 
quarter of the window limits on the picture plan at five 
inches from the eye. 

Now, on the same glass when held ten inches from the 
eye, repeat the experiment with another set of ink dots, and 
notice that the two inches apart window limits are now 
double that distance, four inches apart, while the roof-line is 
now also double, i.e., one inch long on the glass. Note 
that while the proportions are the same, the longer distance 
of eye to glass gives double sizes of images. In this experi- 
ment, so far, it is assumed that the eye has been kept in the 
same position for both sets of observations. This shows us 
that from the same view point (or lens and camera position) 
the size of image varies directly with the picture plane 
distance, i.e., focal length of lens. 

Now for the part of the experiment which has a special 
interest for the short-focus lens and hand camera user. 
Bring the glass back again to its first position, viz., five 
inches from the eye, and approach the window until its 
right and left limits of the window are the same distance 
apart as when the glass was ten inches away in the first posi- 
tion. That is, we go near enough to the window to make 
its apparent width four inches on the glass, and now again 
dot off the length of the roof-line. It will be noticed that 
the roof-line is practically the same size as it was in the first 
of our three observations (or possibly a suspicion larger). 

What is the practical bearing of this? We may put it 
thus: The nearer we approach our camera to any objects 
the larger the image is, but—and this is the point—the nearer 
they are the more they grow in size. Thus, by approaching 
the (near) window in the third experiment, its image size 
was doubled, but the (distant) roof-line increased to a barely 
recognisable extent. 

The hand camera man, trusting to his finder, notes a 
group of figures, say twenty yards away, seem to be very 
small. Advancing ten yards towards them, they are now about 
double as large (linear). But the distant background (of 
trees, houses, perhaps) is pretty much the same size from 
both positions. Suppose he exposes one plate (A) at 20, 
one (B) at 1o, and one (C) at 5 yards from the figures, and 
prints them, the distant background is much about the same 
size and scale in all three, but the figures in B are, roughlv, 
half as tall as those in C, and twice as tall as those in A. 
In A they may appear too small, and not sufficiently im- 
portant, in B they are perhaps fairly satisfactory, while in 
C they appear like giants with their present background. 
Had the background been but a few yards away behind the 
figures, it would also have grown in size nearly as rapidly 
as the figures did on our approach, and so all parts would 
have been in better relationship. | 
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SKETCH EFFECT. 

The original. a bromide print, is on view at the 
BY erhibition of Colonial Photography, now open at 
HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PONT-AVEN, BRITTANY. By W. THOMAS. 
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À Paradise for the Photographer. 


By W. THOMAS. 
6 Special to “ The A. P. & P. М.” 3+ 


N all beautiful Brittany Pont- 
Aven is one of the most famous 
of artists’ resorts. As a centre 

for pictorial work with paint-brush 
or camera it would be difficult to find 
its equal. Within a comparatively 
small area will be found a wealth of 
subjects of all kinds todelight the eve 
of the visitor in search of pictures. 
A delightful sail from South- 
ampton or Weymouth to St. Malo 
will land one straightway on the 
threshold of all that is most charm- 
ing'in Brittany scenery. If onlv a 
short holiday is available, then 
instead of visiting a number of 
places, it will be found better to take 
the train direct to Quimperlé, that 
charming old town where the rivers 
Elle and Isole meet. The scenerv 
hereabouts is exquisite. The old 
town, as seen from the river bank, 
is finely situated, while quaint streets, delicately colour- make them an interesting setting for camera pictures. 


WASHERWOMEN, PONT-AVEN. By W. Tuomas. 


washed houses, and costumed figures make instant From Quimperlé a light railway runs down to the 

appeal to all lovers of the picturesque. coast, to Concarneau, about halfway towards which is 
The river bridges are excellent points about which Pont-Aven. 

to study figure subjects, while their quaintness and age The river is tidal up to Pont-.Aven, and seagoing boats 


аге to be seen. Above bridge 

it is clear, fresh water, where 

| — trout may be found in the 

$ — pools, and along the banks 

т groups of women engaged in 

и. washing linen make pleasant 

3 Á " spots of light and dark, 

E which form useful points of 
focus in the landscape. 

The bridge which crosses 
the water is quite a good 
point from which to study 
village life, for all ways seem 
to lead to it; especially is this 
so on market day. A few 
yards below the bridge a 
clump of willow-trees form a 
shimmering background of 
green and grey, throwing 
most lovelv reflections in the 
deep river pool. Неге can 
generally be found groups of 
women and children, in a 
picturesque. setting which, 
slightly varicd, is to be found 
repeated at different points 
as the river winds through 
the little village. 

On market day the small 
market-place is intensely in- 
teresting, for here one mav 
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MARKET DAY. By W. Tuomas. gures with less discomfort 
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By H. T. DAVEY. 


HAPPY JACK. 


the Weekly Competition. 


ize in 


The original, a bromide print (6x73), was awarded a Pr 
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than is possible in larger and busier places. There is with its fishing boats and hardy fisher population, is well 
not the same rush and jumble; time seems forgotten, worth the attention of every photographer in search of 
and a hand camera may be used under ideal conditions pictures. The old walled town, standing out in the 
likely to bring successful results. Мапу and quaint are harbour—a place filled with light and colour, boats, 
the costumes worn by those who come from surrounding sails, nets of gossamer blue which float from the mast- 
districts with farm produce or to do their weekly heads—is indeed a glorious place for marine subjects 
marketing, and striking groups occur on all sides. and picturesque types. 

During the summer months the actinic quality of light The illustrations on pages 88 and 89 are typical Pont- 
in this part of Brittany is very good, and, provided fairly Aven subjects, and were taken within a radius of three 
rapid plates or films are used, there will be no trouble ог four minutes’ walk from the Hotel des Voyageurs. 
in obtaining fully exposed negatives, when giving This hotel can be well recommended to the visitor. It 
shutter exposures, on almost every class of outdoor sub- is presided over by that remarkable Breton woman 
ject. For the landscapes, however, ortho. plates and Мае. Julia Guillon, who years ago started a small 
screen are advised. hotel, and through her unfailing kindness, especially to 

À few miles further along the little railway is Con- artists, rapidly gathered around a: host of friends, who 
carneau—an important centre of the sardine fishery, and, spread her fame and that of her comfortable hotel far 
if time permits, this should be visited. The harbour, and wide wherever artists foregather. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


FIRMS WHO PURCHASE PLOTS OF PICTURE PLAYS. 


In response to the many letters we have received asking for by that energetic worker, Elwin Neame. His clever photo- 
the names and addresses of film producers who are open to con- graphic work has earned him a big reputation as fke photo- 
sider cinema scenarios from outside sources, we have pleasure ртарһег of beautiful 
in giving “A. P." readers а list of concerns who have advertised women, and his 
for film plots, together with a description of the scenarios poetic treatment of 
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required. subjects such as 
Selig Polyscope Co., 20c, Randolph Street, Chicago, 11., “The Lady of Shal- 
U.S.A. (Comedies, society dramas, Western subjects. ) lot,” “Pygmalion and 


Universal Film Co., Hollywood, California. (Comedies Galatea,” .“The 
suitable for their well-known comedy man, Mr. Billy Quirk.) Sleeping Beauty,” 
Copenhagen Film Co., Ltd., Gl. Mont 14, Copenhagen. etc., has demon- 


(Various subjects.) strated his success 
Kyno Film Co., 140, West 42nd Street, New York City, as an original film 
U.S.A. (Various.) producer. His latest 


Ec-Ko Film Co., Ltd., Teddington, Middlesex. (Comedy.) pictorial film, “La 
Francis Clare and Bemberger Enterprises, Motograph Cigale,” from which 
House, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. (Two or three reel feature we reproduce an in- 


subjects, and novel comedies.) cident on p. 6 (Supp.), 
Bamforth and Co., Ltd., Holmfirth (Yorks). (Various.) . is quite up to the 
Imperial Film Co. j 100, Charing Cross Road. (Strong high standard he 
dramas of heart interest.) has set, and is, 
British and Colonial Kinematograph Co. - Ltd., Endell moreover, the first 
Street, W.C. E dramas.) Mr. Neame has pro- 
Hepworth ftg. Co., Walton-on-Thames. (Domestic duced in his new 
dramas and comics.) cinematograph stu- 
Clarendon Film Co., Garrick Mansions, Charing Cross dio at Esher, Surrey. 
Road, W.C.; studios, Croydon. (Dramas and comics suit- This studio—which 
able for child actor.) is probably one of 
Cricks and Martin, 101, Wardour Street, W. (Strong the largest in Eng- 
domestic dramas and comics.) land—is noteworthy 


Although many of the companies will accept and pay for ideas re pe ee de 
for film plays, the majority of them prefer a scenario to be antre b -Idi a e ———— — 
properly arranged and worked out by the author. The cinema ¢ la E e ен A Corner of the Neame Cinema Studio. 
has opened up a new field of literary endeavour for the man or | à d roo E e i | 
woman with a creative mind. It is in the origination and correct M NGC takes a quarter-mile of curtains to cover it! 
presentation of these subjects that there is now an excellent d paru as made a point of having all scenery practically 
opportunity of making a substantial income. To originate a film Kis е, : at е say, oak panelling is really oak panelling and 
play is one thing, but to present and submit it in a manner P9 ve painte i ы In the same way his company is 
acceptable to the scenario editor is quite another. It is to assist раа чы 2 gs AREE scenery than the general run of Eng. 
“A. P." readers to get the very best return for their endeavours 15 | Eu bl n r e film "La Cigale,” some of the scenes are 
in this fascinating work that we have dealt at some length with a 2 А К ия я staged. This allows great depth 
this branch of cinemato hy. Some of the scenarios submitted : 
to us have shown distinct promise. and would stand a very good The English rights of “I.a Cigale” have been purchased by 


the Walturdaw Co., who are running the Asta Nielsen series of 
eee ee the little technical details we have men- pictures, and are also the possessors of Barker’s “East Lynne.” 


The film is 2,500 odd feet in length, and Miss Ivy Close, who 
Mr. Elwin Neame’s New Cinema Studio. plays the name part, is practically in every scene of the film, 
We have already referred to the fine pictorial films produced and plays many scenes absolutely unsupported. 
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MASKS FOR THE FOCUSSING 


SCREEN. 


COMMON practice when using a 

half-plate camera for postcard or 
quarter size plates, is to mark the propor- 
tions of such plates on the focussing 
screen with black lines; a practice which 
is very apt to become confusing when 
arranging the subject, if there be several 
sizes marked one over the other. Another 
method, serving the same purpose, and 
which has during some years of practical 
working proved to be far preferable, is to 
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cut several masks of thin black cardboard, 
with openings varying in sizes to suit the 
proportions of the different plates, these 
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A NEW FREE BOOKLET ON THE GREAT 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М, are invited for this 
n page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


Articles 


masks being placed temporarily in contact 
with the inner side of the ground-glass 
focussing screen. With the use of these 
masks there can be no hesitation regard- 
ing the precise boundaries of the particu- 
lar size of plate in use. The whole atten- 
tion is thus left free to concentrate on the 
best arrangement of the subject in hand. 
Several of the masks can be very con- 
veniently carried in the camera case ready 
for instant use, by placing them in one 
of the black envelopes used for packing 
half-plate P.O.P. The tools and materials 
required for the making of the masks are 
of the simplest character; namely, a piece 
of black cardboard, a square of some 
kind, a pencil, and a sharp pocket knife. 
If black cardboard cannot be secured, a 


` piece of white, stained with either a photo- 


graphic dead black or ordinary writing 
ink, will answer the purpose. When 
cutting the cardboard to fit into the frame 
of the focussing screen, a little care 
should be exercised to get something 
approaching a good fit, so that the masks 
are kept in position during use without 
any fixing devices. After cutting up the 
cardboard in the manner just mentioned, 
the central openings should be cut. Fig. 1 
represents a mask, postcard size, the 
opening A measuring 5 by 3 inches. Fig. 2 
illustrates a mask for use with quarter- 
plates, the opening B being 3} by 23 
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KODAK COMPETITION. 


July 28, 1913. 


‘inches. Fig. 3 represents a mask for 
arranging subjects suitably for magic: 
lantern slides, the opening C measuring 
23 by 23 inches square. The openings 
A B C are the sizes most frequently in 
use, but any of the intermediate sizes can 
be cut in precisely the same manner. 
Those who are of the opinion that the 
plates of standard sizes are too square in 
shape for pictorial work, can cut a mask 


in the same manner, with an opening of 
the proportions which, in their concep- 
tion, is the more favourable for picture 
making, the true shape of the plate in the 
dark slide being lost sight of for the time 
being. H. H. 


ROBABLY all our readers, including the newest recruits to 
photography, are aware of the large cash prizes which 
Messrs. Kodak are offering this year for “Happy Moments "— 
that is to say, for photographs which demonstrate most clearly 
the happiness and enjoyment of the person or persons depicted. 
Messrs. Kodak have now issued a booklet which sets forth, in a 
concise form, the attractive nature of the competition and the 
conditions under which the prizes will be awarded. Мапу excel- 
lent illustrations are given ої ^ Happy Moments” in agreat variety 
of circumstances, and suggesting the wide range of possibilities 
open to the intending competitor. Аз the chief consideration is 
the successful portrayal of happiness, and not the technical per- 
fection of the photograph, it will be seen that the beginner in 
photography may stand as good a chance of winning a prize as 
the more experienced worker. 

It will be noted, from the conditions set forth in the booklet, 
that photographs must be taken with a Kodak or Brownie 
camera on Kodak N. C. film, printed on Velox or other Kodak 
paper, and mounted in an official Kodak *Happy Moments" 
album. А set must consist of not less than six nor more than 
ten photographs, and all entries must be sent in not later than 
October rs, 1913. The competition is open to all in Europe and 
Egypt. Three national judges will be appointed in each country 
or territory in Europe. These make a selection of albums for 


the final adjudication, which will be 
conducted by a specially appointed 
international jury. As an- 
nounced, the first prize con- 
sists of £1,000 in cash, and 
many other prizes, from £100 ~ 
down to ros., are offered, 
bringing the total prize money up to £2,645 105. 
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: | Beginners are 
specially provided for in this huge prize list, and every Kodak 
user has an equal chance. 

August is generally recognised as the holiday month, and 
during the next few weeks probably a great number of our 


readers will be seeking rest and change in fresh districts. These 
days of relaxation from the ordinary routine of business should 
provide many “happy moments” worth recording by the camera, 
and the possibility of carrying off one of the handsome prizes 
mentioned will offer an incentive for the free use of the camera 
during the summer holiday. We therefore advise all our readers 
to obtain without delay from Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C.. 
a copy of their “Happy Moments” booklet, which will be found 
to contain many useful hints for intending competitors, as well 
as full particulars and rules concerning the competition. The 
booklet, which is a handsomely produced little publication, will 
be sent free on application. | 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given in last week's issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Dr. S. Bricarelli, 3o, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, 
“Chevaux à lAbreuvage.) Technical data: Plate, Agfa 
Chromo Iso. rapid; exposure, 1-soth sec.; lens, Suter anastig- 
mat; stop, F/8; time of day, 1x a.m., August; developer, 
glycin; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Thos. Venables,. 17, Albert Road, Rams- 
gate. (Title of print, “Where the Wild Flowers Grow.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S. S.; exposure, 1-36th sec. ; 
lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 3.30 p.m., June; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged from quarter- 
plate by ozobrome transfer process. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. J. W. Carruthers, 64, Pennard 
Road, London, W. (Title of print, “Reflections.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial $. S. ortho. ; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, 
Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; time of day, 11 a.m., July; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
smooth bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Cecil W. Bartram, 144, Second Avenue, 
Manor Park, E. (Title of print, “The White Mill.) Technical 
data: Plate, Twentieth Century iso.; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, 
single achromatic; stop, F/11; time of day, ro a.m., August; 
developer, metolquinol; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
Sheenette. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. L. Hitchin, Gosforth; E. P. L. Pelly, Ashdon; H. P. 
Dinelli, Hammersmith ; Horace C. Goostry, Tamworth; Н. Е. 
Canty, Teheran, Persia; J. H. Franklin, E. Cowes; F. Smith, 
Nottingham; H. Ratcliffe, Kendal; Paul Carden, Kennington ; 
Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth ; 
Wm. Watson, Nelson. 

Clase I. 

H. B. Redmond, Newport; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; L. F. 
Corsbie, Norwich; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; H. C. Whitfield, 
Southsea; Miss P. Tannett-Walker, Leeds; Thos. Owen, 
Bangor; T. H. Poll, Ashington; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Bristol; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super- 
Mare (3); M. O. Dell, Walham Green; W. Kirkland, Durham ; 
Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Herbert 
Breach, Chelmsford; H. F. Canty, Teheran, Persia; Louis 
Hyde, Stockport; H. Warner, Hammersmith (2); Mrs. E. 
Humans, Brondesbury; Miss K. Cunliffe, Northwood. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. | 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Edella Rovere, с/о 
National Bank of Egypt, Alexandria. (Title of print, “On the 
Beach.”) Technical data: Plate, Hauff ultra-rapid; exposure, 
I-120th sec.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6.3; time of day, 
6.30 p.m., June; developer, adurol; printing process, enlarged 
on Atlas paper. 
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An Extra Prize is awarded to R. E. Dickinson, Grove House, 
Highgate, N. (Title of print, Spring.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S. S., backed ; exposure 1-64th sec. ; lens, Cooke; stop, 
F/6.5; time of day, 11.30 a.m., May; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, Wellington bromide, sulphide toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to Ronald W. Wilson, Bedales, Peters- 
field, Hants. (Title of print, “Evening on Petersfield Lake.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; exposure, r-sth 
sec.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/11; time of day, 5 p.m.; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 


petitors placed in Classes II. and III. and the Beginners’ Class 
are omitted. 
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The Exhibition of Japanese Colour Prints from the collection of 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer is now open at the Camera Club, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Admission is free to members and friends, 
or cards of admission can be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary of the club at the above address. 

St. Quintin Park Horticultural Society.—The result of the 
photographic competition is as follows:—Class A: first, A. E. 
Avent; second, H. B. Penn; third, H. Warner. Class B: first, 
H. B. Penn; second, A. E. Avent; third, H. Warner. Class C: 
first, H. B. Penn; second and third, withheld. 


At the Ghent Exhibition, in the Royal Salon of the Belgian 
Photographic Association, her Majesty Queen Alexandra shows 
the following photographs: “View of the Coast of Scotland, 
taken from the Royal Yacht,” “View of the Coast of Ireland, 
taken from the Royal Yacht,” “Changing the Guard at Windsor 
Castle, taken in the Quadrangle.” 

Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, the well-known booksellers in Char- 
ing Cross Road, have just opened at 5, Manette Street (adjoin- 
ing their other premises), a foreign books department. Their 
large stock includes books in every language on every conceivable 
subject, all arranged in strictly classified order, and Messrs. 
Foyle invite readers of THE A. P. to call and inspect this in- 
teresting and comprehensive collection. 

A New “Soho” Booklet.—Messrs. Marion and Co., Soho 
Square, W., have just issued a new bovuklet concerning their 
well-known “Soho” reflex cameras. The cover is handsomely 
designed in black, red, and gold, and many excellent half-tone 
illustrations are included, showing the kind of work possible 
with the “Soho” camera. Full particulars and prices of the 
various sizes and patterns are given, also information as to the 
special competition for users of these instruments. Readers 
should write to Messrs. Marion, as above, for this new booklet. 


DEATH OF MR. GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


‚4 Pioneer of the Photograpbic Trade. 


WE regret to announce the death, on Sunday, July 2oth, of Mr. George 


Houghton, of Houghtons, Limited, High Holborn. 


Mr. George Houghton was the chairman of the board of directors of 
Houghtons, Ltd., and was exceedingly well known and respected throughout 


the whole trade. 


He was born in 1836 at 89, High Holborn, a couple of years after his father 


had joined partnership with Mr. Claudet. The firm of Claudet and Houghton 
held the sole rights for the then new patent process of photography (Daguerreo- 
type), and anyone desirous of taking or producing photographs had to obtain 
a license from the Houghton firm before they could do so. Mr. George Houghton 
joined the firm in 1852, and the style became George Houghton and Son, a name 
which it retained until 1904, when it became Houghtons, Ltd. 

Mr. George Houghton’s life was an exceedingly active and strenuous one, 
and it was due to his great ability, powers of organisation and foresight, that 
the photographic business of Houghtons, Ltd., was increased in his lifetime 
from a department consisting of four persons, to a large manufacturing and 
distributing business employing over 1,500 people. 

As an employer he was held in affectionate regard by those who were closely 
associated with him, and by many of the older employees of the firm his loss 
will be keenly felt. He was often appealed to by those in the photographic 
business, for his judgment and opinion were highly valued. 

It is sad to note that Mrs. Hotighton survived her husband only a few 
hours, having been taken ill a day or two previous to Mr. Houghton’s death. 
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The late Mr. GrogcE HOUGHTON. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Have you Changed your Address ? 

“Members changing their addresses are re. 
quested to kindly notify same to the secretary.” 
How often we see this announcement at the foot 
of the society circular, and equally how often it 
is ignored by the member who has changed his 
address during the summer months, and only re- 
inembers the fact when he receives the brand new 
and right up-to-date winter syllabus, with his OLD 
address printed therein coldly staring him in the 
face. Then he writes off to the secretary at once 
—perhaps. I draw attention to this fact now by 
reason that I know many secretaries who are 
engaged compiling the next season’s year book 
and syllabus, and wish to issue a corrected list of 
members’ names and addresses. 


Welsh Photographic Federation. 

The youthful Welsh Photographic Federation 
have a very successful year to report, and the 
work they have carried out is a brilliant tribute 
to the energy of the officers, and particularly Mr. 
J. Chorley, the president, and Mr. C. H. Carder, 
the energctic dida d who I regret to see is 
retiring from office. The organisation is full of 
life and activity, vigour born of youth and enthu- 
siasm, as instanced in their early resolve to hold 
a large and representative exhibition of artistic 
photography at Cardiff during the next winter 
session. This is where the challenge trophy will 
make itself felt, and I anticipate a big effort to 
result in a glorious success. A recent Friday saw 
their annual meeting through, and the following 
were elected to hold office for 1913-1914:—Presi- 
dent, Principal E. H. Griffiths, D.Sc., F.R.S.; 
vice-president, Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, M.S.A. ; 
chairman, Mr. Gwyn Morgan (Barry); secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Waite (Barry); treasurer, Mr. Gilbert 
D. Shepherd (Cardiff). The new secretory has a 
big opportunity on hand in the potential exhibi- 
tion, and as he comes from a club reputed for 
activity, one may reasonably expect great things 
from him. 


Garden Party at Steeton. 

The excursion of the season for the Keighley 
and District Photographic Society was un- 
doubtedly when the society paid a visit to the 
High Hall, Steeton, the home of Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, past president of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion; journeying by the most up-to-date means— 
the motor-’bus to Steeton—where they were met 
by Mr. Keighley, who conducted them to Steeton 
Ghyll, pointing out а number of interesting 
features on the way. Later they went to the High 
Hall, where tea was served. Games and photo- 
graphing the little beauty corners which abound 
in Mr. Keighley’s old-world garden occupied the 
rest of the evening. Mr. Keighley was heartily 
thanked for his hospitality, and everyone was de- 
lighted at the success of the event. 


Barrow Photographic Section. 

The syllabus of the Barrow Naturalist Society 
is to hand. If a little belated for the summer 
season, which commenced in May, it is neverthe- 
less very welcome, and is full of interesting 
events, and from a photographic point caters well 
for that section. There is a competition for the 
best ол taken on any excursion, and the 
monthly meetings are very chatty and interesting. 
Mr. R. B. Domony, of 190, Park Avenue, Barrow- 
in-Furness, will be pleased to supply prospective 
members with further particulars. 


The Exhibition Picture. 


The cost of transmission of exhibition pictures 
is undoubtedly the greatest factor that militates 
against the exhibition movement, and societies 
are beginning to recognise this point more 
earnestly each year. Shefheld initiated a system 
of glazing exhibits with a sheet of glass at their 
last exhibition, and one or two other societies 
have followed suit; but I have not noticed a rush 
of entries in these directions. Scotland is pre- 
pared to go very much further on the subject, and 
the only difficulty I see in their suggestion is the 
question of the colour of the frame, which often 
makes or mars a subject almost equally as much 
as the mount; but I am anticipating the secre- 
tary who writes me as follows in the next para- 
graph. 


AMONG THE 4$ 
“SOCIETI E > TA 


Edinburgh Society's Offer. 

Mr. G. Alexander Massie, the exhibition secre- 
tary, says: “The Edinburgh Photographic 
Society’s annual open exhibition is to be held, as 
usual, in February of next year. The council of 
the society, in order to encourage exhibitors to 
send exhibits, have decided to provide glazed 
frames of the following sizes: 24 in. by 16 in., 
20 in. by 14 in., 18 in. by 12 in., and 15 in. by 
12 in. In this way the cost of transmission of 
pictures and risk of damage are reduced, while 
exhibitors may now send several pictures at less 
expense, since they need only mount their photo- 
graphs so as to suit any of the above-mentioned 
sizes of frames." 


The Federation Portfolios. 

May I remind the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federationists that the portfolio of that organisa- 
tion is just what the societies choose to make it, 
and there is a possibility—if a good collection re- 
sults—of some other Federation desiring to see it 
before it is disbanded. Prints must be unframed, 
and not exceeding 18 inches by 13 inches, includ- 
ing the mount, and they must reach the secretary 
early in September. If more attention is paid by 
society secretaries and other local officials to this 
subject of collection and selection, much more 
could be made of the portfolios on the lines of 
an interchange. The latter observation applies to 
all Federations in general, and I strongly recom- 
mend an interchange in а! cases to broaden and 
enlarge the interest in Federation work. It takes 
one out of the parochial element. 


The Nottingham Excursions. 

The Nottingham Camera Club excursions have 
been very interesting and highly successful. The 
Matlock outing proved a very pleasant one, and 
resulted in nearly a hundred exposures, when the 
supply gave out, and, like the "Dickens" boy, 
they wished for more. The Alport and Lathkil 
Dale event was a great attraction, for was it not 
under the leadership of one of the fair sex? and 
to quote my correspondent, "It was a most «satis- 
factory outing under a good leader who had only 
one fault—she would ‘trespass.’” The July 


excursions were to the prettiest places іп 
the Midlands—Weston-on-Trent, Weston Cliff, 
and King’s Mills, and, lastly, Rowsley. 


The mention of the latter arouses memories of 
early photographic days. All are picturesque dis- 
tricts, and, under the capable leaders chosen, just 
the places for the pictorialists of Nottingham. 


Melbourne Photographic Club. 


From Melbourne comes news of activity and 
photographic success. It is embodied in the 
annual report of the Working Men’s College 
Photographic Club in that city. It says the 
regular meetings have been better attended than 
the previous year; the average attendance at the 
lectures was sixty, and demonstrations twenty- 
three. The syllabus, unfortunately, was rather dis- 
organised by the death of Mr. Y W. Egglestone 
and the serious illness of Dr. Hugh Murray, while 
three other gentlemen were unable to fill their 
engagements. The outings were not attended as 
well as they ought to have been, and few pictures 
were sent in for the competitions. The committee 
suggest that one of the officers be allotted the 
duty of organising the outings, and that the 
social side be specially catered for, and that the 
places selected be on the railway line in prefer- 
ence to coach journeys. 


The Melbourne Membersbip. 


Several members joined the outing organised by 
the Victorian Photographic Affiliation, where Mr. 
J. Williams, one of our members, led a discus- 
sion on "Judging the Merits of Pictures." The 
membership shows a slight increase—seventeen 
new members were elected, two members died, 
and six resigned or left the State; three resigna- 
tions take effect at the close of the financial year, 
leaving the membership for next year at 126. The 
club sent an exhibit to the inter-club competition 
at the A.N.A. Exhibition, but did not secure a 
place, although individual members secured 
honours. The library has been well patronised, 
and among other publications the regular receipt 
of THE A. P. AND P. М. is always welcomed. 
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By “ARIEL.” 
The Victorian Photographic Affiliation. 


The Victorian Photographic Affiliation is 
making numerous alterations, and hopes to be of 
more value to the affiliated clubs. For instance, 
they are compiling a portfolio for circulation, in- 
augurating a lantern slide competition in July, 
an inter-club competition ind. exhibition in 
September, and arranging for lecturers and 
demonstrators on photographic subjects. 


Bowes Park Photographic Society. 

Last Monday evening Mr. C. 6. Carr gave a 
demonstration on the carbon process, and those 
members of the society who had a vague idea that 
carbon was a most difficult and troublesome pro- 
cess to work no doubt changed their views very 
considerably when they saw the extreme simplicity 
of this method of printing. A carbon print is 
absolutely permanent, and it has a richness and 
depth unobtainable in any other process. Mr. 
Carr took his audience through the various steps 
of printing, exposure, development, etc., using 
material supplied by the Autotype Company, the 
results being uniformly Successful: 


Colour Photographs at Liverpool. 

There is an excellent collection of photographs 
in colour now being shown at the rooms oí the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association in 
Eberle Street, Dale Street, the work of 
Charles F. Stuart, one of the Liverpool members, 
which includes the work for which he was awarded 
a plaque at the “Northern” at Manchester. The 
show is open until July 31st from 1o to 6, and is 
well worth a visit, especially to photographers 
who have sympathy with a controlled process, as 
it emphasises the expanding possibilities of 
photography in colour yet unexploited by many. 
** Control." 

We speak of “control” as applying more parti- 
cularly to such processes as bromoil, gum, or 
carbon, but Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., showed 
the members of the Manchester Amateur, at a 
recent crowded meeting, that right through all the 
photographic processes, from the erecting of the 
tripod to the mounting of the finished print, the 
personal control of the photographer could be 
exercised. As I have said before, Mr. Lee Syms 
is an artist first and a photographer afterwards. 
This view was amplified when Mr. Syms pro- 
duced an enlarged transparency backed with 
ground glass, and with the aid of some charcoal 
and a piece of india-rubber evolved a very beauti- 
ful evening picture from a landscape evidently 
taken in sunshine somewhere about midday. 


Survey and Record Excursion. 

The societies represented at the annual excur- 
sion of the Photographic Survey and Record of 
Surrey were the Bletchingley and Nutfield Camera 
Club, the Croydon Camera Club, the Croydon 
Libraries Committee, the Croydon Natural His- 
tory and Scientific Society, the Surrey Archzolo- 

ical Society, the Architectural Association, the 

addon Camera Club, the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion, the Selborne Society. The rendezvous was 
Weybridge, reached by an interesting walk along 
the Basingstoke Canal. 


Double Transfer Carbon from Films. 

Mr. Fred. Webster is at all times interesting 
as a demonstrator, for his knowledge is both 
practical and scientific. At the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society, on a recent Tuesday, before a 
small but keenly interested group of members, 
he demonstrated carbon printing in a masterly 
manner. His subjects, recently brought from 
Italy, where he has been spending a holiday, 
were aptly on films, and by using films and print- 
ing from the reverse side, there is no necessity 
for double transfer. 


Sidcup Sends out Advance Syllabus. 

The Sidcup Camera Club have hit upon a 
good idea of an advance syllabus they are send- 
ing out to members. Each evening is headed 
“An Enlarging Competition,” “A Title Competi- 
tion,” “А Bromoil Demonstration,” or something 
similar, and then follows under each heading a 
detailed account of how it will be worked; the 
object being to circulate the handbill and influ- 
ence the members to try and increase the mem- 
bership. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


Ful] name and address must be 
Al] queries and 
Editor, 


Tre AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on tbe outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Changing Bag. 
I want to make a changing bag, not with a 
window. What is a suitable material? 
H. P. L. (West Kensington). 


Black and red lining or twill. Use two 
thicknessss, the outer being black and the 
inner red See article on page 85. _ 


Stop. 
What stop do you recommend for single com- 
bination of lens? My reflex is oblong only. 
How can I get upright pictures? 
J. H. (Worthing). 
There is no rule. One has to judge the 
stop that will give the definition required 
and yet permit a long enough exposure, 
considering the light and movement of 
object. But, very broadly put, one would 
aim at using a stop not smaller than F/16, 
unless in very bright light and open sub- 
jects. You could have a folding, direct- 
view finder fixed to the side of the camera, 
so that it would be on the top when the 
late was long side vertical. You could 
ocus as usual up to the last moment, and 
then use the direct-view at the moment of 
exposure. 


Supplementary Lenses. 
I want head and shoulders to cover the plate; 
should I use a portrait or copying planiscope? 
J. F. G. (Clapham). 
Try the portrait form first, and if this 
does not give you sufficient enlargement 
then the copying one. But we should have 
thought that with your 4 ft. supplementary 
you would get all you want. Do not forget 
that the nearer you are to the sitter the 
more distortion or exaggeration of propor- 
tions you will get. 
Enlarged Negative. 
I want to combine clouds, touch up, etc., and 
make a new negative to enlarge for bromoil. 
(1) What paper do you advise—matt or glossy? 
(2) What medium? (3) Do you advise slow 
lantern plate? What exposure? (4) Will vase- 
line rubbed on print make it sufficiently trans- 
parent to give sharp negative. (5) Should 
new negative be denser than lantern slide? (6) 
Is the process advisable? (7) Can you recom- 
mend a book on bromoil? 
H. M. W. (Bournemouth). 
(1) Use a very finely matt surface 
bromide paper (2) Work up with black 
crayon or water-colour ivory black. (3) 
You need not confine yourself to lantern 
plates. A slow ordinary is to be pre- 
ferred. Impossible to give exposure. This 
must be found by trial. (4) Vaseline 
would not serve for this end. (5) The 
negative should be much less dense than 
ordinary slide, fully exposed, soft and 
delicate. (6) The process is desirable in 


capable hands, but it means both skill and 
patience. (7) Have you seen the volume 
of the * A. P." Library (No. 31), * The Oil 
and Bromoil Processes "? 
Enlarging. 

If I obtain half-plate enlarger can it be used 

for postcard or quarter-plate size? Can half. 

plate condenser be used for smaller sized 

negatives, etc.? J. M. (Sydenham). 

Yes, an enlarger with condenser which 

covers a half-plate can be used for the 
whole or any part or portion of such 
negative—which is equivalent to saying 
that it can be used for half-plate or any 
smaller sized negatives. As your diagram 
suggests, you could put, say, a quarter- 
plate negative a little way from the con- 
denser, and so get a little stronger light. 
But the trifling advantage in that respect 
is not worth troubling about. Just regard 
a small negative as a portion of a half- 


plate. We frequently use a half-plate en- 
larger for smaller ‘sizes with entire 
satisfaction. 


Purple Tones on P.O.P. 
Could I obtain bright purple and blue tones 
on P.O.P. prints with a simple gold-toning 
bath? Could you let me have formula for 
sodium bicarbonate bath? 
J. S. B. (Nuneaton). 


The sulpho-cyanide bath is the one gen- 
erally used for purple tones, but the phos- 
phate bath is perhaps easier to work, e.g., 
Soda phosphate 3o gr., water 20 gr., gold 
chloride 1 gr. Prepare this about quarter 
to half hour before it is required for use. 
Long toning means less bright contrasts 
and more blue colours. For the bicar- 
bonate bath use 5 to 10 gr. bicarbonate to 
то oz. water and т gr. of gold. Or use 
about 3 gr. of carbonate to the same 
quantities. The carbonate and bicar- 
bonate baths are not very regular in 
action, and do not suit some papers. You 
may reckon seaside exposures at about 
half inland exposures for similar condi- 
tions. Please note and follow our rule as 
to writing on one side of the paper only. 


Fixing Bath Stain. 
I have a rytol developed negative fixed in 
acid hypo bath which had been standing two 
days, and is now sadly stained yellow, etc. 
| . R. (Addiscombe). 
It is not a good plan to use a fixing 
bath which has already been used and 
kept over 1n this way, as it is likely to 
contain some developer. You may try a 
saturated solution of alum 20 oz., to which 
are added 60 minims of hydrochloric acid. 
Or you may rehalogenise, wash well, and 
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redevelop the negative. But we do not 
guarantee any plan for removing staining 
of this kind. 


Reproduction Fee. . 
Will you kindly give particulars as to repro- 


duction fee? Would you advise sending 
photographs of local events to local papers? 
H. B. (Clapham Common). 
There is no hard-and-fast rule as to 
fees. So much depends on what the event is, 
its wideness of interest, etc. Half a guinea 
is a very usual fee for anything up to half 
plate size. Local events are more likely to 
attract editors of local papers. We advise 
you to obtain and read the shilling hand- 
book, “Press Photography,” published 
from the office of this paper, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Cycle Tour. A . 
I am contemplating taking a bicycle tour in 
Normandy with a view to giving a lantern 
lecture subsequently. It is important that the 
camera be as light as possible. Do you advise 


uarter-plate or by 2}, etc? 
1 xd st by E. E. S. (Hereford). 


The smaller will naturally be the lighter. 
It is quite practicable to make lantern slides 
(33 by 34) from 34 by 24 negatives, but a 
44 by 3i negative is perhaps more con- 
venient, as the slides can then be made 
by simple contact. You are between 
Scylla and Charybdis. When on tour 
you will be glad you have the smaller 
camera, but when you get back you will 
wish your negatives were the larger size. 
Who can decide this for you so well as 
yourself? ' 

Thin Skies in Negative. 
How is it that so many of my negatives are 


so thin in the high lights, e.g. skies, etc.? 
EU CET TT. (Newark). 


You should have mentioned plate, stop, 
light, exposure, and developer used. From 
the print sent we suspect over-exposure 
and insufficient development. It is possible 
that there is a leakage of light into your 
camera. This would give general fog and 
flatness. Try half or quarter the previous 
exposure, and give longer development, i.e. 
until the highest lights can just be seen 
as an indication of darkening on the glass 
side of the negative, and report progress. 
If there are only two or three small specks 
of dust inside the lens you had better let 
it alone. But if there are many dust 
particles you can unscrew back or front 
portion and dust out the lens with a 
feather or bit of soft and quite clean rag. 


Lenses. 
I have been using а В. К. ЕЛ: lens, but am 


now having a rapid aplanat F/8. t is 
the difference between these? 
C. G. (Glasgow). 
It would take too much space to go 
thoroughly into these names, but in prac- 
tice you will find no great difference ex- 
cept as regards speed, i.e. F/8 requires 
only half the exposure of Е/тт. 
Moving Objects. 
hat is the longest exposure I can give to 
а carriage, etc., going at walking расе 
across the lens, on half-plate with Euryplan 
F/6.8, etc.? T. A. B. (Herne Bay). 
The size of plate and lens stop are not 
factors in the case. What you should 
have mentioned are (1) Speed of moving 
object, miles per hour or feet per second ; 
(2) distance of moving object; (3) focal 
length of lens. You can easily work out 
a table of exposures etc., for yourself as 
follows :—Suppose the object on the plate 
must not move more than 1-rooth irch 
during the exposure. Suopose, also, you 
have a 6-inch focus lens, and the object is 
fifty feet away. Thus the lens is 100 times 
as far from the object as it is from the 
plate. So if the object moves г inch, the 
image will move 1-10oth inch. | 
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Not So Innocent. 

Like a certain family 
known to Wordsworth, we 
were seven. And we were 
packed in a brake—packed 
to breaking point, as some- 


body said—at а  photo- 
graphic society outing. 
Two of us were ladies, two were elderly gentlemen, two were 
young men, and the seventh was the Philanthropist. Photo- 


graphic apparatus occupied a considerable amount of space, and 
the fact that cameras have corners and tripods have points was 
our first great discovery. The paraphernalia belonged only to 
four of us, however, for the two ladies, apparently, were un- 
provided with apparatus of any description, and the Philan- 
thropist had only a little pocket camera, of which he was т- 
ordinately fond. I will not give its real name, as I have been 
unable to arrange for a subsidy from the makers for disclosing 
it. It shall be called the “Two Guinea-Pig.” . | 

The instrument in the possession of the Philanthropist was 
brand new, its leather case unworn and unspotted. Its owner 
hit upon the kindly idea of giving a personal demonstration with 
it for the benefit of the two ladies. (One assumes, of course, 
that ladies who go to photographic society outings do so, not 
because they are interested in photography, but because photo- 
graphy is interested in them.) He demonstrated, very simply 
and lucidly, its every movement. He even pressed the shutter 
release, sacrificing thereby 13d. worth of film. He explained the 
meaning of the word “diaphragms” until it was as plain as 
A BC, and made it clear as morning light why it was that the 
full aperture should be used for snapshots. As a special treat, 
he allowed them to look in the viewfinder. He even wound off 
the last section of film, and opened the back of the camera to 
let them see how it was loaded. | | 

A question asked by one of the ladies at this point gave him 
pause. She wanted to know whether his instrument possessed 
an anastigmat lens. And then, gravely and thoughtfully, each 
of those ladies drew out from some recess—where do ladies keep 
these things?—a “Two Guinea-Pig.” 

And, in both instances, the leather case was 
wear. 


Hitting the Public. 

Why has no one ever thought of a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to the Public? The continual attempts which are 
made (now and then with success) to hit the unfortunate public 
are extremely distressing to the sensitive mind. “How to hit 
the Public " was the title of a newspaper article last week, and 
the newspaper is one which is supposed to be a special champion 
of humanitarian causes. On the whole, it was a relief to find it 
stated in the article that photography—as a means of hitting the 
public, of course—* can never take the place of the artist." This 
speaks well for us. Photography has got some small store of 
humanity left. At least, it feels no chuckling delight at seeing 
the public going about with a limp and a bandaged cranium. If 
it does not hit the public it is because it cannot bring itself to 
do it. | 


Well Deserved. 

The Photographic Conventioner who asked another, “Who is 
the new Poet-Laureate?” and received a reply which she took 
to be “Bridge is,” feels convinced that it was the way in which 
“Bunty ” proposed “The Ladies ” at the recent dinner that did it. 


The Poet-Laureateship. 

So, after all, “The Magpie” is so? to be Poet-Laureate! It is 
due to our readers that the fact should not be passed over in 
silence, but not a murmur of disappointment shall pass our lips. 
Robert who Bridges the gulf caused by the decease of the late 
Laureate has our congratulations, our appreciation, and our 
sympathy. Our congratulations because he has beaten us in a 
clean fight. He is an older man than we, and age has its claims. 
Our appreciation because, after all, he is a man, a brother, and 
a poet. We use the same rhymes, we have the same way of 
shooting our jingles at the public and then furtively searching 


the worse for 
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the reviews to see whether the public will forgive them. He 
has our sympathy because although the {£97 a year which is 
attached to the post will make things look more rosy, yet he 
may not have fully considered the ordeal of the annual audit. 
The Laureate’s feelings, during the time when his year’s output 
in verse is being checked by the auditor, and the latter is 
totting up such items as “Elegiacs on Grey Flea-bitten Dog 
Accidentally Suffocated by Sewer-gas,” twenty-four lines, at 3d. 
per line—6s.,” and his mortification when he is informed that 
the year’s total is “short” and that a rebate will be claimed, are 
difficult to describe in prose. To illustrate how friendly is the 
feeling even among rival versifiers, we note in the columns of 
the Daily Mail a little poem by Dr. Bridges which is evidently 
intended to mark our own feelings when the news of our failure 
reached us. It commences, 


“The soaking branches drip, 
And all night through. 

The dropping will not cease, 
In the avenue." 


In time of great stress one cannot be too critical over rhymes, 
so that “drip” and “cease” may pass. That our eyelashes 
should be translated into branches is a pretty touch, but that 
our tears continued all through the night is, we can assure Dr. 
Bridges, an exaggeration. We dammed the flow at 11.30 p.m. 
Nor do we spill our tears in the “avenue,” but in the heart of 
Long Acre, right-hand side going Citywards, two floors up, door 
marked “Beware of the poet!” 


Sanctuary. 


(After seeing the hoardings at present, especially those out- 
side railway stations.) 


The whole of England, Wales as well, 
The northern land of fir and heather, 
The fair isle under Patrick's spell— 
By shore and river, wold and dell, 
Is now enchanting altogether. 
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The sands all have a golden sheen, 
(Now think not that I am a boaster), 
The country is a perfect green, 
The cottages incarnadine 
(For proof consult the picture poster). 


But though each single place en route 
Outrivalled only by the next is, 
And beauty spots not only shoot, 
But cover all the land to boot, 
My photographic soul unvexed is. 


No beauty spots my camera heeds, 

Their witchery for naught, alas! goes, 
While there remain to meet its needs 
Such subtle tones as those of Leeds, 

And such pictorial pomp as Glasgow’s. 
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LIGHT 
HE question is so 
often asked, “Сап” 
I get clouds in my 
negatives if I use a 
yellow screen?" 
that some considera- 
tion of the conditions 
under which this 
may be done is very 
necessary, if we are 
to help beginners to 
get pleasing effects 
with orthochromatic 
plates and light 
problem is а much 


The 


filters. 
more complex one than would ap- 


pear at first blush. Thinking for 
the moment of the sky alone, we 
shall see that as blue photographs 
lighter than it appears to the eye, the 
blue background to the clouds will be, 
as a rule, too light, and so the clouds 
will be more or less lost against 
the background. Where the clouds 
are pie strongly-lit masses of vapour, 
and white, it is possible to get nega- 
tives on, ordinary plates, or on ortho- 
chromatic plates used without a light 
filter, on which the clouds will’ stand 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


out quite well. But as soon as the blue 
is other than a deep blue, and the 
clouds are at all creamy, or perhaps 
yellowish in tint, the contrast to the 
ordinary or the unscreened plate is 
lessened, and our sky negative appears 
flat to some extent. Then it is that we 
need to call the light filter to our aid. 
Broadly speaking, there are few cloud 
effects in our English climate which 
will not be better rendered by the use 
of a light filter with the orthochromatic 
plate. 

So far we have been considering the 
sky alone, the conditions’ which would 
obtain when exposing for sky negatives 
only. Such negatives are so useful for 
printing into other pictures that it may 
be well to give quite briefly one or two 
hints for.taking such negatives. Some 
position should be chosen which affords 
an open horizon. The seaside, or an 
open stretch of common or moorland 
is excellent. Then the skies should 
be taken with the plate in its oblong 
position, for if the sky line is kept quite 
near the edge of the plate, say within a 
quarter of an inch, there will always 
be enough depth of sky for any picture, 


FILTERS. SKIES AND FOLIAGE. 


even one taken on the upright way of 
the plate. On a 5 by 4 plate, for in- 
stance, an upright picture would have 
at least a couple of inches of fore- 
ground, and the remaining three 
inches, with sometimes a little bit 
extra, could be printed from a sky 
negative taken the oblong way of the 
plate. There is the advantage, too, 
with upright landscapes that a certain 
amount of lateral shift is possible, and 
so a particular mass of cloud may be 
moved slightly to right or left until it 
comes into the proper place in the com- 
position. The kind of sky to photo- 
graph is what may be called the ordinary 
sky, as opposed to the dramatic one. 
It is surprising how few landscapes can 
be fitted to dramatic skies. Scattered 
clouds are seldom useful. One or two 
big, bold masses are best, choosing a 
portion which has the highest lights 
fairly central. 

And now about exposures. The best 
plan is to find the exposure for the 
average subject by means of the meter, 
Suppose this works out at a tenth of a 
second at F/11. Then for a very light 
delicate cloud in blue sky a sixteenth 
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part of this time may be given, using 
extra rapid plates. That is, the expo- 
sure will be 1-160th second at Е/11. If 
the cloüds are coloured cloud effects 
twice as long will be necessary—an 
eighth of the average subject exposure, 
ог 1-80th second. These exposures ap- 
pear very rapid, and in many cases 
shutter speeds are nothing like rapid 
enough. Many shutters do not give 
quicker exposures than about 1-4oth 
second, though they may be marked 
to do so. It is, as a rule, better to 
stop down to F/16 or F/22, and give 
correspondingly longer exposures, than 
to use the higher and more uncertain 
shutter speeds. 

If, however, we use a light filter we 
shall increase the exposure consider- 
ably, and avoid any trouble on the 
score of shutter speeds. In actual prac- 
tice we find the most convenient method 
is to employ a filter which increases 
exposure eight times, and as most of 
our exposures are made on full coloured 
skies this eight times exactly compen- 
sates for the one-eighth of the expo- 
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sure which the sky requires as com- 
pared with the average subject. In 
other words, with such a filter we give 
just the same exposure for the sky 
which we should give for an average 
subject, if working with the same 
plate and without a filter. 

When developing sky exposures it is 
a good plan to cut down the time to 
about half, or perhaps two-thirds, so 
securing a thin delicate negative. 

This difference in both exposure and 
development shows how generally im- 
possible it is to get negatives in which 
the sky will print up with the land- 
scape, Not only has the sky had eight 
times the exposure it needed, but it has 
been developed for the same length of 
time as the landscape (necessarily so, 
being on the same plate), and as a re- 
sult is the most opaque part of the 
negative. If we look for a moment at 
prints Nos. 1 and 2 we shall see how 
a subject which is comparatively open, 
that is without any heavy foreground 
shadows, prints very heavy and dark 
if the printing is carried far enough 
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to show the clouds, while when the 
landscape portion is properly printed 
for itself the sky is almost lost. 

Now let us look briefly at the render- 
ing of the foliage. Prints 3 and 4 show 
the same subject, both negatives being 
taken on orthochromatic plates. The 


differences will be readily noted; the 


shadows, being bluish, photograph too 
light on the unscreened plate, and so 
in No. 3 there is an all-overishness of 
tone. In No. 4, which was exposed 
through a light filter, the greens are 
lighter, and the shadows are actually a 
little darker. 

Much the same effects are to be 
noted in prints 5 and 6, 5 being the 
print from the unscreened plate. Here, 
however, it is worth noticing that the 
stone bridge tells light against the 
green foliage, which is rendered in too 
dark a tone, while in No. 6 the bridge 
is almost lost in the lighter greens. 
In both these pairs of prints it will be 
seen that the sky is blank, the verv 
light clouds which were present being 
too faintly rendered to print through. 
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HE steady improvement in general 
quality and speed of the modern 
dry plate has brought night photography 
within the range of "practical politics," 
and it may be said that already this 
branch of work has given us some of the 
most interesting products of the camera. 
There was an old saying among photo- 
graphers that the picture was made or 
marred before the cap was taken off the 
lens. In other words, whether the result 
wil be a pictorial composition is settled 
before the exposure is made. Of course, 
that is in a sense quite true of all camera 
picture making. А bad composition can- 
not be made into a good one by exposure 
or development. This point is perhaps 
more strongly brought home to one in 
night photography than in any other 
class of work. The reason is that with 
work of this kind we are so very greatly 
dependent on light and shade, and for this 
reason a little practice and experience in 
night work would be a very wholesome 
course of study for pictorial photographers 
in general—be their special line what it 
may. 

A writer.on art has said that while form 
provides the skeleton of the picture, 
it is light and shade which clothes that 
skeleton with flesh and emotion and 
gives it life—or, as the lawyers say, 
“words to that effect." This is а far- 
reaching truth that is well worth remem- 
bering. 

As we have two night pictures on this 
Page, it 15 a good opportunity for us to 
study this aspect of the matter. Broadly 
put, in each of these prints we have sky, 
buildings, water, or wet 
pavement, and strongly 
concentrated artificial 
lights, night-time. 

In A we have a con- 
siderable number of 
small strong points 
of light, and the 
author, perhaps think- 
ing there were not quite 
enough of them, has 
by a supplemental ex- 
posure added a real 
moon. 

In B, on the contrary, 
the lights are concen- 
trated into one part 
of the composition, so 
that we may say that 
we have one chief direct 
light and one stronglv 
marked reflection. 
Here, then, we have the 
two extremes, or oppo- 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
site condition of affairs. Concentration of surroundings. On referring to the techni- 


light and interest in B, scattering of lights 
and interest in A. 

Both authors may say, with truth, that 
“my print shows a natural effect, ог 
arrangement,” i.e. in the sense that what 
was photographed existed before the 
camera; and most town dwellers will be 
able to conjure up in imagination more or 
less similar scenes. But while most towns 
provide us with a considerable variety of 
night subjects, it does not follow that they 
are all equally desirable from a picture 
making point of view. 

We may say that A is interesting as re- 
cording a more or less familiar effect or 
fact of appearance, while B interests us 
as an attractive effect, and decorative as 
regards light and shade. 

Again, in B we get the notion of a sub- 
ject carefully sought out—a well con- 
sidered point of view, and the omission of 
all surroundings not essential to the lead- 
ing idea, which obviously is the dark 
silhouette of the fountain against a splash 
of strong light—while the buildings and 
sky supply an agreeably quiet but effective 
general background. 

But in A we are greatly in doubt as to 
what is intended as the leading theme. It 
may be the bridge, or the moon, or the 
scattered lights, or the reflection, or the 
sky, etc. The picture lacks one essential 
feature, viz., concentration, or, in the words 
of the older writers—for whom, mark you, 
a great deal may be said—the picture does 
not conform to the law of principality and 
subordination, 

Next, we note that most of these scat- 
tered strong lights occur as discs or circles, 
and that these discs seem (like certain 
ancient tribes; to have “enlarged their 
borders,” and obliterated their immediate 


A.—QUEENSBORO’ BRIDGE BY MOONLIGHT. 
By T. W. Kilmar (New York, 


From the Weekly Competition. 


cal data, we find that a film nas been used. 
Now, a film is much thinner than a glass- 
supported negative, and has far less 
reflecting power, so that the true halation 
of a film is negligible, but there is the 


By E. J. Rumbelow. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


В.—ТнеЕ FOUNTAIN. 


same /atera] spread of the image—some- 
times called irradiation—with a film as 
with a glass-supported negative, and pro- 
longed development tends to accentuate 
this spreading effect. The author of 
print B tells us that a Hydra plate and 
eikonogen developer were used ; his results 
certainly speak well for this plate and his 
manipulation of it. At first glance one 
might be inclined to say that these discs 
of light were due to bad focussing, but if 
we examine the fine details of the bridge 
we find them quite sharp. 


In A it seems to us that the sky is 
shown as undesirably light, so that we do 
not get the right evening sky effect when 
the strong light; bridge, and other dark 
parts are taken into account; while in B 
the sky and building are a little too much 
of the same tone. This leads to the 
general remark that, in the majority of 
night photographs, the tone rendering of 
the sky is very seldom just right, and that 
few night workers give anything like 
adequate attention to this factor, which is 
of fundamental importance. 
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LA CIGALE. 


From the Cinema film play 
by Elwin Neame. 
See ` Cinema Notes." 
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By NORMAN С. DECK (Australia). 
' The A. P." 


ON THE QUI VIVE. 
The original, a toned bromide print (12x90). is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at- 
Little Gallery. 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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A PORTRAIT. By Miss B. KiNG-LucAs. 
From the original bromide print (6X 6). 
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(TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The exhibition of pictorial photographs by Colonial 
workers, which opened last Monday at THE A. P. Little 


Gallery, 52, Long 
THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION AT THE Acre, W.C., has 


A. P. LITTLE GALLERY. already attracted 


many visitors, and 
all our readers who may be in London during August 
should make a point of seeing the show. So many ex- 
cellent pictures were submitted this year that the wall 
space of the Little Gallery would not accommodate 
them all; but the overflow of the selected work can be 
viewed in a special stand kindly lent for the purpose by 
Houghtons, Ltd. The exhibition remains open free 
daily until August 3oth, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Some critical notes on the 
pictures by Mr. Antony Guest, together with further 
reproductions, will appear in next week’s issue. 
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In reply to numerous queries received respecting the 
Prize Competition announced last week for pictures of 
aeroplanes in flight taken at 
the London Aerodrome, Hen- 
don, we would impress upon 
readers that pictorial quality 
will be fully considered, in addition to technical excel- 
lence and correct portrayal of the machines. The finish 
of one of the flying races, for instance, with a strong 
cloud effect as a background, is a subject that frequently 
presents itself, but which has not yet been done justice 
to. Now is the opportunity for our readers to try 
what they can do. The judges of the competition, which 
remains open until the end of August, will be Mr. C. 
Grahame-White and the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. The prizes will consist of the special 
London Aerodrome Trophy (a reproduction of which was 
given in last week's “А. P.”), THE A. P. silver and 
bronze plaques, and cash prizes of one guinea and half 
a guinea. This, it will be seen, is an increase in the 
awards specified last week, and we hope that a large 
number of photographs will be sent in. Readers who 
are keenly interested in flying should note that, as an 
alternative to the first award, the Grahame-White 
Aviation Co. will give a free passenger flight to the 
winner. Entries should be sent to THE A. P. Office, 
clearly marked outside “ Aeroplane.” 


PRIZES FOR AEROPLANE 
PICTURES. 


We hope that a great many readers of THE A. P. will 
endeavour to visit the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., during the next 
three weeks, and inspect the exhibi- 
tion of Japanese Colour Prints now 
, on view. They are from the collec- 
tion of the Editor of THE A. P., and the lessons in 
composition that they will impart, to say nothing of thc 
remarkable vitalitv and variety in pictorial effect that 
they embody, make their inspection desirable in every 
way. Admission is free on presentation of visiting card, 
and cards of admission for friends can be obtained on 
application to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 
An article dealing with the influence of Japanese art on 
modern photography, with special reference to this ex- 
hibition, will appear in next week's “А. P." 
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A daily newspaper suggests, what, indeed, has been 
suggested if not acted on before, that photographic 
evidence should be admitted in order to 
decide the results at a race meeting. It 
appears that the biggest race of the present 
season not only gave rise to a controversv, 
owing to the disqualification of the horse first past the 
post, but also led to some dispute as to which of the 
runners should be placed third. According to the 
evidence of a photograph which happened to be taken 
at the finish, a certain horse should have been third, 
whereas the judges numbered it among those which 
"also ran." Our high-speed amateur par excellence 
is fond of telling how he once took a full-front photo- 
graph of the finish of a race, and an expert, on seeing 
the picture, immediately pronounced the race to be a 
dead heat (which, in fact, it was), because “each of 
the two competitors looked as if he had won." That, 
however, was merely a race between bipeds, and we 
doubt whether even the princes of the blood royal in the 
equine kingdom are capable of showing by the expres- 
sion of their countenances whether or not they are first 
past the post. The position at the finish of a horse 
race could only be satisfactorily determined from a 
photograph after certain data, some of them technical, 
had been taken into account, and this would rather 
vitiate the value of the method as against the 
quick, practised eve of the judge. 


A JAPANESE PRINT 
EXHIBITION. 


CLOSE 
FINIGHES. 
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A new development of municipal enterprise is to be 
observed at Brighton. There is at present housed, 
freely, of course, in the municipal 

WILD FLOWERS buildings, an exhibition of wild flowers 
ON VIEW. —we counted two hundred different 

| specimens—the result of much pains- 
taking care 1a collection and skill in classification and 
arrangement. When the flower is of rare occurrence 
in Britain, such as the lizard orchis, an example of 
which was recentlv found in a garden near Brighton, 
photographs or lantern slides are substituted for the 
actual specimens. It is astonishing how deficient is the 


general knowledge with regard to wild flowers. With 
how many, for instance, is the reader familiar? One 


of the good things in such a movement as the Scouts’ 
is that the members are instructed in wild-flower lore. 
The photographer who goes rambling in the country 
should know something about them, for it is rather 
absurd to include in our pictures natural objects which 
we cannot name; but it was a member of the recent 
Photographic Convention in Wales who confessed 
that he had always thought the foxglove was the 
honeysuckle ! 
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The exhibition of work by modern Norwegian artists, 
which has just closed at Brighton, is now touring the 
provinces, and will be seen at Burnley, 
Oldham, Wolverhampton, and Hull. 
Being an exhibition of non-English work, 
it may be anticipated that some of the 
critics will find it amazing, but, frankly, it is very 
disappointing. The more so because it is under the 
patronage of the Norwegian Royal Family and Minis- 
ter, and must, therefore, be regarded as more or less 
“official.” It is not possible among the paintings to 
find any particular evidence of a “Norwegian School.” 
They range from the supremely dull, with here and 
there relief in a picture of fair merit, to the very essence 
of Post-Impressionism of the class that we know too 
well. There is much of this latter type, and we can 
only hope that it does not mark the termination of the 
efforts towards a Norwegian School, and that they are 
merely put in by the way, and to add a lighter note to 
rclieve the rest of the exhibition. Fortunately, there is 
other relef. The etchings are superlativelv good. 
Both in subject and treatment thev stand for the North, 
and they have a vitality of their own. 


ROUND THE 
GALLERIES. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop Ё/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, Е/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required 


SURJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 
| 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... | 1/30 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies | 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. | 1/8 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
scenes, etc. Kod. “Saat CASI iade! Sete: Jue. SiGe 1/10 t 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 1/8 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... / » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion ! 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/4 ” 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 1 5 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white 
TeflectOr ... .. s oon 4 8ecs. 


— 


As a further guide we append a list of. some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other pates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Ех nean is Pig 
1/45 sec. | 1/90 вес. | 1/120 sec. | 1,150 sec. 
1/30 , | 1/50 , |1170 , 1/90 ,, 
1/15  , 1/30 ,, 1/40  ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/6 » 1/10 ,, 1/15  ,, 1/20 ,, 
2/3 1/3 ” 1/4 » 1/5 „э 

secs. | 11 T 1 j 3/4 » 


They have been divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super Speed. 
Royal Standard. 
T Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 

Eastman. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwAxps' Comet. 
П.ғоко, Monarch 
Panchromatic, 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 

, Zenith, 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

я Orthochrome S.S. 
Lero, U tra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma 

` Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 

P:S: 


a 


CADETT, 


99 
» 


- 
MawsoN, Celeritas. 
s Gladiator. 
РАСЕТ, Switt and Ex. Special 
‚, Panchromatic 
PARAGON, Ultra Rapid, 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, "Xtra Speedy. 
РЯ Press. 
WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid 


» Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
T Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 

si lso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

és Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GRIFFINS' Gramme. 
ILFORD Rapid Chromatic. 

уз Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lero, Phenix. 


Lumiere, Blue Label 


MARION, Instantaneous. 


- Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
ii Ortho Б, 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
" Hydra. 


PARAGON, Special Rapid. 

Rajak, Special Rapid. 

VIDEX, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

Caverr, Royal Standard Rapid 
- Prolessional. 

Стеком. Roll Film. 
as Flat Fiim. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 


104 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
ws Matte-Ground. 

ENsiGN, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 

" з Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. 

- Sovereign. 

N.F. 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 
a" Premo Film Pack 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, В, and С. 
Film. 


3? 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho Special Rapid. 
PARAGON, Ortho. 
т Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA. Chromo. 
» Chromo-isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 

Medium Ortho 
Chromatic 
» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 

» Landscape. 

PacET, ХХХ. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary, 

ji Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
lt.ronp, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET. XX 
PARAGON, О: пагу, 
KAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantas.coug 
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UGUST may be described as the lazy month— 
the month when the worker, strenuous 
enough at other times, likes to take things 
easy and hope for the best. Under normal 

conditions this is a possible state of things for many, 
but with the uncertain weather conditions with which 
we are, unfortunately, only too familiar, many may be 
tempted to take more pains than usual, owing to the 
restricted intervals of sunshine. 

On or near the water side the added light and the 
attractiveness of the scene will always tempt the photo- 
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ings of days that have been hot, a useful mist appears 
over the sea and shore that is extremely helpful in 
picture-making—otherwise the tendency of August days 
is towards the hard, unsympathetic renderings of dis- 
tance. 

Good cloud studies are frequently possible in August, 
especially towards evening. August sunsets over the 
sea have formed the subject for many a picture. For 
yellow sunsets ortho. plates without a screen may be 
used with advantage. 

In the country the trees and hedgerows are now be- 
ginning to assume that mature air which betokens that 
the season is advancing, and that shortly the term of 
foliaged opulence will be at an end. Given dry weather, 
the dust will soon powder the green with a coating that 
will tend to render the appearance of the countryside 


grapher. cc. аа" 
There is a f^ Т Very early 
fascin a tion ’ morning ог 
at wie Ska > PHOTOGRAPHY dp és vnd базе ou 
Waterside and | E thing that exists, and, even if it could do noon, when 
its associa- Yq А this, the result would be of no pictorial the sun is low, 
tions that YP value whatever. It is no business of art is always the 
compels the » "e to make an exhaustive list of facts. This best for wood- 
attention S 27,47) is the domain of the scientist. The artist na 
anyone wi u 

ип eye or must not ignore facts merely because they especially so. 


beautiful 


i the 
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are facts, nor must he record them for this 


In many 


natural ef- м 1“ м > reason only. It is essentially his busi- parts of the 
fects. It is, e 23 ness to select facts—the facts of appearance country, how- 
possibly, the =< in preference to facts of physical existence. ever, harvest- 
ever - chang- dais. A penny-piece has a circular margin or outline, ha is well 
ids id pus but if this circle be viewed somewhat obliquely, it ap- на, Шу 
diens -and pears to be elliptical. This elliptic appearance is a pic- making 
the ceaseless torial truth which may be of far more importance than the photog r apher 
movement of Sw other truth of its circular form. will find 
the sea itself 8 m plenty of 
that is the good subjects 
cause. It is at the seaside that fine figure groups—not in harvest scenes, with their golden glow of colour— 


necessarily of paddlers and children, but of longshore- 
men and other sea-folk—can be obtained. Bear in mind, 
when taking a holiday at a seaside resort, that the best 
pictures are not always to be found in the “best ” part 
of the town or on the front. Many a fashionable water- 
ing-place has arisen from a small fishing village, and 
while the sands and visitor-thronged foreshore may 
appeal to many, the artistic-minded will instinctively 
search out the older portions of the town—the original 
village, or what remains of it, and will probably get finer 
results in an afternoon among the old fisher-folk and 
grimy (and frequently odoriferous) nets, sails, and boat 
hamper—possibly up a muddy creek—than would be 
possible in a month in the newer part of the town. 

In the early morning, and sometimes during the even- 
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which, by the way, will call for very special attention to 
render properly in monochrome. 

Anent the colour question. Let it not be forgotten 
that what we see in nature as yellow and orange is 
very largely—almost entirely—a combination of red 
and green light, and that the ortho. plate takes but 
little heed of the red part; and, further, that much of 
the harvest colouring of cereals (corn, etc.) and fruits 
(e.g., apples) is red to a non-negligible extent. 

To summarise the chief points for those not much 


experienced in camera work in the harvest field and 
orchard, the following should be noted :— 
Plates.—Certainly ortho., and preferably рапсһго- 


matic (with colour screen, of course), and backed. 
Lens.—Of moderately dong. focus, i ё. ў ‘notdess than, 
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and preferably longer than, the diagonal of the plate, 


i.e., not less than 54 inches, and preferably бог 7 inches 


for quarter-plate. 


Exposure.—Long exposure for the darkest part of 


the nearest object of importance. 


Development.—Keep on the soft-contrast side, so as 
to avoid harsh contrast in the print. 


Figures.—If you have the luck to find picturesque 
figures on the spot, and genuine workers, do your 
utmost to get genuine action at an unconscious moment; 
but avoid all moments of violent action. Seek the 
quieter moments. Do not be tempted to waste time 
and plates with sham figures, or with those who are 


staring at the camera or are conscious of being photo- 
graphed. 


Selection of Subject.--Try to leave out what is not 
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essential to your leading idea. If it cannot be omitted, 
then suppress it by putting it slightly but not disagree- 
ably and noticeably out of focus or in the shade. 

Perspective.—Avoid getting too near your subject- 
matter. A moderately long-focus lens is a wholesome 
corrective in this direction. Avoid including the same- 
sized things, e.g., figures, corn sheaves, at greatly dif- 
ferent distances, i.e., quite near and far off. 

Light and Shade.—Breadth of arrangement is one of 
the chief assets in pictorial work.  Patchiness, spotti- 
ness are fatal. Avoid such subjects. Disappointment 
is certain to follow. 

Poetic Suggestion.—This is the end and aim of every 
picture. Poetry and prettiness very seldom go together; 
but ugliness is not poetry either. If the scene does not 
suggest poetic thought to you, vour picture will not 
suggest poetic thought to anyone else. 


HE development of a 

| film-pack is gene- 

rally the cause of 

much trouble and annoyance 

to amateurs, and its con- 

venience when travelling is 

sometimes not utilised on 

account of the supposed 

difficulty of development to 
follow on arrival home. 

Now to develop a pack 
is no more difficult than 
is the toning of a dozen 
prints; the operation is, in 
fact, very similar; the 
great mistake of most 
people being to treat the 
films as if they меге 
plates, and develop each 
one separately. The whole 
dozen should be dealt with 
together. 

Let us suppose we have 
a quarter-plate pack to 
develop. Three deep whole- 
plate dishes will be required, and a lamp giving plenty 
of safe ruby light. Arrange the dishes side by side, 
the end one on the right-hand side being in front of 
the lamp; into this one put about twelve ounces of de- 
veloper. Into the middle one put about a pint of clean 
water, and into the other about the same quantity of 
acid fixer (hypo., 5 oz.; potassium metabisulphite, 
4 oz.; water, 20 fl. oz.). Now wash your hands to make 
sure they are free from perspiration or grease, which 
would cause marks on the film. 

Cover the developing dish with a piece of cardboard, 
and place the pack upon it, then shut the dark-room 
door and break open the pack. Detach the films from 
the pieces of black paper with a quick tear, and place 
them in a pile, counting as you do so to make sure that 
none are accidentally thrown away with the cover 
papers. With one hand place the films, one by one, 
into the dish containing water, and push them under 
the surface with the other hand; when they are all 


HOW TO DEVELOP A FILM-PACK. 
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immersed, transfer each one separately to the other 
side of the dish, and continue this until they have no 
tendency to stick together. Always count as you move 
each one to make sure that you handle the twelve, 
otherwise you may overlook any which have stuck 
together slightly. | 

Quickly transfer each one to the developer, placing 
one on top of the other, and pushing each one well 
under the surface; move them separately to the other 
side of the dish, and continue doing this until develop- 
ment is complete. 

As soon as a good film appears by transmitted light 
sufficiently developed, the others, whether under or 
over exposed, will be at their best. Transfer to the 
water and then to the fixing bath. They may now be 
fixed in daylight. 

While the films are fixing, tear off the strip of silk 
attached to each one. 

There is only one perfect way of washing film-pack 
negatives, which is as follows :— 

Pin each film with a glass-headed push-pin to a cork, 
and float this in a deep tank with a flow-out from the 
bottom; place the tank under the slowly running water 
tap. One film may be pinned, sensitive side outwards, 
to each end of the cork. Wash for an hour, and pin 
by the corner to a shelf to dry. 

For developing one pack the developer should not be 
so strong as to allow of full development in less than 
six minutes. If it is required to develop two packs at 
once, the developer must be diluted, development taking 
not less than fifteen minutes. 


Take care not to over-develop. Watkins’ time 
method may be used with this process. A non-staining 
developer such as rodinal should be used if the 


operator values the appearance of his nails. 


Why not become a 


Y 


Regular Subscriber to 
“The А.Р. ©. P. N."? 
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"IN A YEAR." 


By EDGAR M. APPLETON. 


Special to ““ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


* Ir youthink 
you will be 
able to take 
photographs 
straight away, 

you are very much mistaken, my boy. It'll be quite three years 
before you get any really good results." 

“As long as that?” 

* Well, when I say three years, I mean that it will take you 
all that time to become sufficiently experienced to be certain 
of your results." 

My friend and I were discussing the advisability of my taking 
up photography as a hobby. Being one of a family of boys— 


No. 1. 


all camera fiends—he had been inoculated with the photography 
virus from his youth upward ; whereas I— well, I hardly knew 
one end of a camera from the other. But I had come to the 
conclusion that it was needful that I should express myself. The 
world, to me, is, and always had been, a jolly interesting affair, 
a place where beauty is constantly meet- 
ing one face to face. I wanted to record 
some of these impressions, and as I 
could not draw or paint, I decided that 
I would attach myself to a camera, and 
express myself by means of it. 

“You just wait until you begin ex- 
perimenting upon your friends,” said 
my pal. “You'll find that their medium 
of expression will be crude and strong. 
I can imagine what Cissie will say 
when she finds that you have falsely 
recorded the fact that she has four legs 
and a decided squint.” 

However, nothing daunted by such 
pronounced pessimism, I bought a 
hand camera (second-hand, of course) 
for ten-and-sixpence, and set forth 
towards the Promised Land. That was 
just a year ago. If you suppose that 
I have been leading up to a climax, 
which shall relate how I sold my first 
negative for five guineas to a "great 
daily," I am sorry I shall have to dis- 
appoint you. It is true that I have not 
exactly taken possession of the Pro- 
mised Land, but I have been able to 
spy out the land, and have even 
gathered a few refreshing fruits. 


By your leave, then, I shall proceed to give you some 
short account of a few of the difficulties and dangers 
which befel me, even as that aforetime Pilgrim on the way. 

Now the thing which has struck me more than anything else, 
is:that by taking great pains, and by paying careful attention 
to details, very fair results may be obtained almost straight 
away, even though one is using a very cheap kind of camera. 
My first half-dozen plates forcibly brought home to me the result 
of not bothering to take pains. Like most novices, I had begun 
by taking an “ivy-clad cottage." 

As it happened, the resulting negative was fairly good—almost 
as good as such a hackneyed and time-worn subject will yield, 
yet I was not long in possession of that negative. 

I had read how that it was necessary to wash a plate 
thoroughly after fixing, and had considered that ten minutes 
under a tap was all that was necessary. Consequently, in a 
very few days the image of my pretty rustic cot had *resolved 
itself into a dew." Illustration No. 1 is an evidence of further 
carelessness. At first glance, even at second or third, it may 
be difficult to decide whether the scene depicted is a study of 
“The Edge of the Wood” or a reproduction of Turner's “Wind, 
Steam, and Sleet." The object is hopelessly out of focus. This 
arose through carelessly adjusting the lens to the focus numbers 
at the side of it instead of taking the trouble to focus through 
the ground glass. I will refrain from revealing the true identity 
of the object; perhaps it will serve the editor for the basis of a 
delightful guessing competition. 

It was not long before I had learnt sufficient to enable me to 
avoid such infantile (I use the word only in its relation to 
photographers) mishaps, but as I advanced further and further, 
and became a little more dexterous in the handling of dishes 
and plates, I found that never for a moment might one relax 
one's vigilance when either taking a photograph or dealing with 
it when it had been taken. 

After about two months’ work I came to the conclusion that 
it is far more satisfactory to take time and thought in the choice 
and arrangement of one subject than to expose half a dozen 
plates indiscriminately in the hope that one at least of that 
number will prove satisfactory. I therefore abandoned for ever 
“The Ivy-covered Cot,” “Home,” “My Neighbour's Dog," end 
“The Sister." 


No. 3 
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It was about this time that I essayed an impressionistic por- 
trait. Illustration No. 2 was the result. 

It will at once be apparent that had the lighting arrangements 
been right, the portrait might very aptly have carried the title 
“A Modern Dante” or “A Nineteenth Century Sioux.” Alas! 
the lighting arrangements were not right, and the attempt very 
nearly cost me the friendship of the young man’s girl. I went 
to the library, and took out a book on photography. I managed 
to pick up a few hints from it, but, on the whole, it was much 
too abstruse for me at that stage of my photographic career. 
It was just here that someone introduced this journal to my 
notice. Now I am not going to say that the result was that I 
blossomed forth into a first-class photographer at once. I did 
not. In fact, if the editor will allow me a slight criticism, I 
may say that I found many articles far too advanced for my 
understanding, but not so much so as the photography hand- 
book. Further, the weekly criticism of readers’ prints, and the 
answers to correspondents gave me many a valuable hint; and 
the illustrations set an ideal which I resolved to try to attain to. 

I had used self-toning paper, and I now found that some of 
my early prints bore unmistakable traces of greenish-tinted 
thumb-marks. I was at a loss to imagine how this could come 
to pass. One day the explanation dawned upon me: in mount- 
ing, I had allowed some of the mountant to smear the face of 
the print. 

Further experience proved that even if this is washed off 
almost immediately, it leaves an impression which is certain to 
appear sooner or later. In future I took more pains over this 
process. 

Somewhere about three months after my commencing, I be- 
came aware that my negatives were improving in quality, as 
my friends began to ask me to do them a few prints of the 
photographs I had taken of them. Now, self-toning paper is 
rather expensive to shed broadcast, so I took up gaslight print- 
ing, finding that it is possible to ‘purchase fifty good gaslight 
papers for a shilling. 

It was about this period that I took illustration No. 3. I 
confess I was rather pleased with it. It is far from a “sweetly 
pretty” study, but it is “strong,” and exhibits character. 

That is what I aim for in a portrait. I let the sitter pose 
herself, and attempted to snap her in a characteristic attitude. 
The last illustration I took about a month ago. This, to my 
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mind, marks, so far, the hign-water mark of my achievement. 
It is a study of the courtyard of a very ancient Filey inn. To 
it is distinctly good—but then, you never know. 


my mind, 


Anyhow, my aim in this article has been to show that, with 
care, an amateur can secure very good prints almost from the 


first. 
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I was recently staying in a small town 
in Ireland on holiday and had recourse to 
the dark-room of a local dealer for the 
filing of slides and the development of 
negatives. ] am one of those *serious " 
workers who like to know before leaving 
a vicinity, if possible, what the precise 
result of a day's “bag” is in the shape 
of developed negatives. The dark-room 
in question was in every way an admir- 
able one, but it frequently happened that 
the washing tanks and sink were fully oc- 
cupied with work of the dealer's. Rather 
than leave the important washing and 


lira 


drying processes to the tender mercies of the busy dealer and 


his staff, 1 decided to remove the wet negatives to my apart- 
ments, where I could perform these operations personally. 

The question was, how this might best and most safely be 
effected. I may mention that I have three double dark slides 
only in use, so that each batch developed was six in number. 
My first expedient was to lay plate No. 1 film up (having shaken 
off as much moisture as possible) in an empty plate box. Then 
at each end on the extreme edge I laid a match with the head 
removed. Plate No. 2, film side down, was now gently dropped 
into position, the matches, of course, forming separating strips 
between the films. No. 3 pl: ate was laid on No. 2, back to back, 
and the process repeated with the six plates. А loosely crumpled 
piece of paper was then laid on top, and the lid put on. I found 


Kinemacolor.—The 


very latest distinguished potentate to 
become 


acquainted with the beauties of Kinemacolor is Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, ex-Sultan of Morocco, who, accompanied by Kaid 
Sir H. Maclean, K.C.M.G., has just spent an afternoon at Mr. 
Charles Urban’s studios in Wardour Street. Naturally the late 
monarch of Islam was completely captivated by the magic of 
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this answered admirably so long as the box was carried horizon- 
tally and carefully, but one day a stumble caused the box to 
receive a violent shaking , and one or two of the negatives were 
badly marked in consequence. I then hit upon the following 
simple device, which answered admirably, and I believe that, with 
a little corrugated packing in addition, a box of wet negatives 
could be safely trusted to the post, though it is only fair to say 
I never tried this. 

The dodge consisted in making three little wire frames a trifle 
smaller than the outside dimensions of the plate. The copper- 
coated iron wire, about 18 standard wire gauge, obtainable at 
most ironmongers’ will serve. It is not necessary to solder the 
joint, but this can be done if desired. In that case the front 
should be carefully filed so that it is the same thickness as the 
rest of the frame. А pair of wet negatives are taken and а frame 
inserted between the film slides, the whole being brought square 
together as one would a hand of cards. They are then carefully 
WI rapped up in a piece of paper, care being taken to see that the 

“pack” is not disturbed. Once the paper is tightly round them 
they cannot shift, and may be placed in an empty plate box and 
carried in any position in the pocket with impunity. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that there is a limit to the time in 
which negatives will remain wet. If they are allowed to dry 
in the circumstances indicated they may probably accumulate 
surface markings. Therefore remove the wet negatives from 
their packing at the earliest possible moment, and place to wash 
in plain water again. If this is done within a reasonable time 
no harm will come to them. 


Ss 
natural-colour kinematography. He made almost endless 
inquiries concerning the various stages of the process, and 


eventually ordered for his residence in Algiers a full installation 
of Kinemacolor, including a large library of notable films and 
a camera, which he feels quite competent to operate. We look 
for the results with considerable interest. 
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CAUDEBEC- t-( AUX 
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HERE аге you spending your holidays this year? is 
one of the chief topics of conversation at the present 
moment. The variety of attractive “ holiday haunts,” 

and the splendid facilities for cheap travelling to-day make 
it a difficult matter to make up one’s mind where to go. A 
brief account of an interesting and inexpensive holiday 
spent in one of the most beautiful parts of Northern France 
may afford a few useful hints for planning a similar trip. 

Caudebec is an old-world town of great historic interest 
charmingly situated on the Lower Seine between Havre and 
Rouen. It was formerly the capital of the Pays de Caux, 
and played a considerable part in the wars between the Eng- 
lish and French, being captured by the former in the year 
1419. 

"А glance at the map will show its geographical position, 
and three different ways of getting there. 

Caudebec and the surrounding country will appeal to 
every photographer. То those who specialise in architec- 


Sttam- 
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ture the beautiful church of Notre Dame de Caudebec, the 
grand ruins of the famous abbeys of Jumiéges and St. Wand- 
rille, and the numerous examples of ancient timbered and 
stone houses will be of much interest, 

The searcher for the picturesque will not be disappointed. 
The quaint narrow streets of this mediaeval town, winding 
Seine, old farmhouses, and poplar-lined roads provide a 
wide range of good subjects. 

Caudebec is a good centre from which,to explore the plea- 
sant country round, and the Seine is easily crossed, steam 
and rowing boat ferries being provided at short intervals 
apart. There is little fear of losing one's way; the trouble 
of inquiring is saved by the provision of excellent signposts 
at all turnings, which plainly show the direction and dis- 
tances to the adjoining villages. 

Many delightful cycle rides and walks can be made to 
the various places qf interest in the neighbourhood, a few 
being : 

The Norman Abbey of Jumiéges, founded in the seventh 
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century by St. Philibert. This splendid example of the 
architecture of the time of the Norman Conquest was, 
unfortunately, suppressed and dismantled as late as 
1793, becoming a quarry for all the farm buildings in 
the vicinity. 

The Abbey of St. Wandrille is situated in a lovely 
valley, and surrounded by a park. It is now the home 
of M. Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet. 

An attractive day’s excursion is to cross the Seine by 
the ferry at Caudebec to St. Nicholas, then following 
one of the paths through the Forest of Brotonne to 
Aizier, recrossing the river there, and returning to 
Caudebec through Villequier. 

The Roman Theatre at Lillebonne, the Juliobona of 
the Romans, will greatly interest antiquarians. 

The Seine from Havre to Rouen is a highway for 
ocean traffic, vessels from and to all parts of the world 
passing Caudebec. At certain seasons of the year the 
spectacle of the famous Mascaret, or tidal bore, can be 
witnessed. 

There are three hotels, two being situated on the river 
front and one in the town. 

Many books have been written describing the fascination of 
this part of France. “ Highways and Byways in Normandy,” 
by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A., charmingly illustrated 
by Mr. Juseph Pennell, is very interesting reading. 
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types of view finders on hand cameras. Hand 
camera finders deserve more attention than they get. 
The following points should be noticed. First of all, be it 
understood that the reflex camera is the only kind which can 
give us the exact 
view-point of the 


taking lens. АП > \ TO R 
other finders, reflect- \ pue 


ing or direct, cannot \ | 
see 4* eye to eye” | 
with the taking \ 
lens. __ The reader V | 
I 
| 


[ “typ week І referred at some length to the different 


may call this a mere 

quibble. In practice, \ 
in the large majority \ 
of cases, {һе fact 

that the axis of the \ 


| 

| 
taking lens is, say, ФН 
three inches away 
from the finder lens x 
is negligible. But І \ 
suppose for a | 
moment that a f \ 
“supplementary ” or AES 
“magnifier” is be- | 
ing used for por- | \ 
traiture or any other \ 
near object, then 3 j UX 
this difference of | e 
two or three inches A | \ [5 
between the taking | \ 
and finder lenses 5 С. L] 
may make a con- 
siderable difference т E 
—enough perhaps to | 
spoil the picture by bringing about awkward conjunctions 
with the background. А diagram will show how this may 
come about. Suppose T to be the lens of the camera that 
takes the picture (taking lens), and F the finder at side of the 
taking lens. Н is the head of the sitter, and Р О К a row 
of objects behind, and some little distance beyond the head. 
Then we see at once that the lens T sees the head H and 
the object Q in line with each other—or one behind the 
other— while F sees the head Н between the objects P and О. 
If the objects P O R are fairly near H then this parallax 
effect becomes negligible. But if there be a considerable 
space between the head (H) and background objects the 
effect may be appreciable. 

Let us see how it works out in figures in an imaginary 
case. Supposing the distance T F be 3 in. and T H 5 ft. (60 in.) 
Let О be a flag-pole то ft. behind Н, and in direct line with 
the head, so that if the negative be taken from this view- 
point the flag-pole will appear to be resting on the person's 
head (A). But the finder view from F would give a liberal 
displacement of 6 in. to one side, as in B. This is a quite 
crude example, which may serve to illustrate the possibility 
of awkward conjunctions. 

The Eye and the Lens. 

If a separation of the imaginary three inches between the 
taking and finder lenses makes an appreciable difference 
when dealing with near objects, then it is easily seen that 
if the eye sees one composition the camera lens will see 


y Onlooker. dv | 
"E 1 
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another one, even if the camera be held up to the chin— 
still more is this the case if the camera be held somewhere 
about the “lower chest.” Note, in this case, that the dis- 
placement of relative positions will be in the vertical direc- 
tion (chiefly), but it is there all the same. 


The Hand Camera and Architectural Interiors. 

A few years ago it was commonly taken for granted that 
the hand camera was only of use for snapshots, or express 
trains and jumping horses, But times and ways of thinking 
have changed. Quite a lot of good work has been done by 
time exposures with hand cameras, with and without a 
tripod. When a time exposure is to be made with any 
camera it is always a good plan to put the eye in the same 
position—as near as may be—that the taking lens will 
occupy when the exposure is made. If the camera is fixed 
up for the view before this precaution is thought of, then 
place the head just in front of the lens, and look at the 
subject with one eye. This at times will save one making 
mistakes of arrangement. A very slight movement of such 
a foreground object as a chair may make a quite desirable 


difference. 
Without a Tripod. 


A tripod is a very desirable part of the kit of every photo- 
grapher. But it may be forgotten or left behind just when 
most needed—sav, inside a building. Yet all is not lost. 
Quite recently I came across a very desirable subject in a 
wayside church, but the tripod—like the Irishman's anchor, 
it was a very good one—had been left at home. 

Two ordinary church chairs were put back to back with 
a space of six inches or so between them. A couple of 
hassocks placed on the tops of chair backs gave the desired 
height, and a guide-book put on the cushions afforded a 
flat basis for the camera. .A quite satisfactory negative 
resulted from a ten minutes’ exposure. 

Often a wideawake eye will find something which will 
serve as a support for the camera, e.g., a window ledge, 
top of a gatepost, etc. 

On one occasion 1 was nearly beaten to find a support, 
when a companion said, " Why not hold the camera flat 
against the wall? You hold the camera, and I will open 
and close the lens." The suggestion was carried out satis- 
factorily. But, gentle reader, have you ever tried to hold 
a camera, or anything else, quite still and flat against a wall 
at, sav, head level for three minutes? Those minutes seemed 
about half as long again. Whether this tip could be carried 
out by using one hand to hold the camera with its back 
flat against the wall, while the other hand was used for 
opening and closing the lens, I am not prepared to say. 
Some Herculean reader might try the tip. 


Spray or Dew on the Lens. . 

If a glass of ice-cold water is taken into a warm room 
where the air is charged with water, minute dew drops are 
condensed on the cold tumbler. Those of us who wear 
spectacles experience the same thing when going from the 
cold street into a steamy atmosphere. If the lens be taken 
from a cold place into a moist air, e.g., the early morning 
or evening of a rainy day on the hills or at the seaside, the 
lens may be “dewed” in the same way, and if exposures 
be made before this is removed the negatives will in all 
probability be useless, 

It will be well therefore to take an occasional look through 
the lens (if the camera back is removablé), and see that it is 
bright and clear and free from mistiness or dust, 
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THE INTRUDER. | 
The original, a bromide print (64X11), is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs тол ореп а&'* The A.P." Little 
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THE NEST. Bv GERALD E. JONES (New Zealand). 
The original, a bromide print (7 X 11),is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at “The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long e, W.C. 
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accom- 
pany their 
proud 
parents, 
though it 
is not 
always 
possible to get near enough to them at this time with 
safety, for paterfamilias is somewhat impetuous in 
the care of his offspring, and an attack from an 
infuriated swan is no joke; and it is not a bad plan 
to make friends with the swans, to get them to know 
you, some time before you contemplate photographic 
operations, by means of daily offerings of bread or 
bits of stale Бип. They will soon learn that you do 
not intend any harm, and will come readily in quest 
of your offerings w hen they see you. 

Photographs of swans should be carefully developed, 
in order to give all the delicacy possible, and not to 
block up the detail, always a difficulty with white 
objects and instantaneous exposures. You want, 
also, to give the ripple in the water, so as to avoid 
the “painted ocean " effect. 
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W A IN FROM A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 


POINT OF VIEW. 


Special to ‘‘ The А. P. and P. №.” By MARY C. FAIR. 


SWANS are valuable pictorial material, and are, moreover, within 
reach of most people. There are few towns nowadays without some 
public place containing a piece of water of some kind on which these 
beautiful birds may be seen. It is, perhaps, in itself an entirely 
hideous, muddy pond; but in a carefully thought-out picture this is 
in no way apparent, and the elegant, snowy, graceful birds might be 
floating on the azure waters of Lake Leman for all one can see. 

On ornamental waters, too, in the grounds of country houses, a 
swan or two serves to give interest or to aid composition. 

They are beautiful at all times, but perhaps the most interesting 
pictures of them are to be had when the cygnets are hatched, and 


WINDERMERE SWANS—EVENING, 


Swans are extraordinarily pugnacious. І once saw a swan who was swimming placidly about the landing 
stage at Waterhead, Lake Windermere, savagely attack his own reflection mirrored in the newly painted, 


glossy sides of a Lake steamer moored alongside. 


IF NO SWANS ARE AT HAND GEESE ARE QUITE USEFUL IN A PICTURE. 


BY MARY C. FAIR. 
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А FAMILY PARTY. 


By 
MARY C, FAIR. 


See article on preceding page. 
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Later on that same evening there was a Homeric 
combat between this same swan and one of the swans 
from the other end of the lake, which had come down 
to Waterhead on a voyage of discovery. I was sorry 
there was not light enough to attempt a photograph of 
this scene. The boatmen had to beat the combatants 
apart, and the invader, badly injured by the original 
inhabitant’s powerful wings and beak, was conveyed 
back to his own domain in a hamper, a sadder and, 
let us hope, a wiser bird. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
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The hand camera is, of course, the best type of instru- 
ment for securing pictures of swans, and a reflex is most 
likely to catch the right pictorial effect. Casual snap- 
shotting at the birds is less likely to secure pictures than 

careful attention to the grouping and waiting for the 

exact moment. Rapid ortho. plates and a light vellow 
filter or non-filter plate can be recommended for the 
work, and careful development is also essential to avoid 
harshness in the negatives. The subject is one full of 
delicate gradations. 
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“TRAVEL” AND “ NEWS" FILMS. 


There are indications that the travel film is recovering its 
popularity. At some cinematograph halls just recently a film of 
Welsh scenery has been on the bill, and has proved to cover 
exactly the ground of the recent Photographic Convention. Is 
it possible that one of the members attending that meeting had 
an “Aeroscope” camera up his sleeve? Anyhow, there it was, 
the trip on the Menai Strait, and the tour round Snowdon and 
all. The mountains were fairly amiable to the cinematograph 
man, but the waterfalls were recalcitrant, the film having the 
effect of accentuating the motion of the falling water. But this 
and other similar subjects have suggested that there is a future 
for the travel film. More particularly the cinematograph might 
be used to record those quaint customs and periodical festivals 
which flourish in more or less out-of-the-way corners of our own 
and other lands—the sort of subject which Sir Benjamin Stone 
has made familiar to the public. Their reproduction by way of 
the cinematograph would be an interesting achievement. 


The Cinema and Photographic Technique. 

Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., the official cinemato- 

grapher to the ill-fated South Polar Expedition, has recently 
made very interesting observations anent the value of a good 
training in the science and art of photography before entering 
the contemporaneous fields of cinematography. In the course of 
an interview (fully reported in a recent letter to us) the intrepid 
camera man says, “Undoubtedly the finest preparation for the 
cinematograph is to go through the photographic mill. The 
technique which only long practice can obtain can easily be 
applied to animated work, but all the technique in the world is 
of no avail without a good eye and sound judgment. 
Technique alone will never lead to anything. It is the know- 
ledge of what interests the public that counts. Given that, and 
the ability to get in, one will find almost any land teeming with 
interesting features, which, by means of this marvellous inven- 
tion, can be turned to profitable account in revealing them to 
those at home, who, for various reasons, cannot face, or afford, 
the discomforts and expense of travel. 

“Seeing a really good travel or scientific film is almost better 
than seeing the reality, if it has been made by an expert, because 
the expert’s eye at once takes in the salient points. He goes for 
things that count, and discards what matters little. Thus the 
spectator with no knowledge of the subject is not bored by con- 
fusing details.” 

Mr. Ponting has had many strange and perilous experiences 
when travelling with the camera. These travels involved every 
possible kind of photographic work, and in every conceivable 
climate. He has had to make tele-photographs of mountains 
seventy miles distant, and to go to the other extreme, micro- 
photographs of almost invisible objects. He has worked in the 
reeking, stifling jungles and swamps of Java, and in the plains 
of Manchuria, where the air is so dry that the skin cracks. 

Mr. Ponting used two cinematographs in the Antarctic—a 
J. A. Prestwich self-contained machine, and one made by Mr. 
A. S. Newman, of Newman and Sinclair, Highgate, with reflex 
focussing, and he used both Eastman and Lumière films. 


New Method of Timing Development. 
We hear that a device has recently been perfected by the 
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factory superintendent of the American Film Manufacturing 
Co. which will automatically time development of positive 
cinema films. Under the old system the developer was com- 
pelled to gauge his own time. The new method, however, does 
away with any possibility of error, and the worker is able to 
secure prints timed to the fraction of a second during develop- 
ment. 

The exact methods employed in cinema film development we 
have fully explained on a previous occasion, but we would again 
remind the amateur worker that unless he is prepared to run to 
considerable expense in equipping his dark-room with a complete 
developing plant, he will—in the early days, at any rate—be far 
better satisfied in entrusting this exacting process to an expert. 
Nearly all the large producing firms in London undertake this 
work at a nominal charge. As will be readily understood, differ- 
ent factories practise different methods of carrying out this 


operation. Nowadays a film may be as much аз 300 or доо feet 
in length, and consequently special methods have to be 
employed. 


Cinematograph Lens Distances. 


A very simple rule furnishes the operator of the cinematograph 
lens with the size of the screen which can be used in a room, 
having regard to the lens' tocal length. One has merely to take 
the distance between lantern and screen (in feet) and divide by 
the focus of the lens (in inches). The result gives the feet 
diameter of the picture. If, for example, the distance from the 
screen is 8o feet and the focus of the lens is 4 inches, the 
diameter of the picture will be 20 feet. If the distance be 14 feet 
and the focus 34 inches, the diameter will be 4 feet, and so on. 


News Films by Wire. 


A demonstration of picture telegraphy combined with cinema- 
tography has recently been given by a French scientist, and 
truly remarkable the results have proved. The invention, how- 
ever, is still in the embryonic stage, but it is confidently expected 
that ere long, films will be transmitted over long distances by 
means of telegraph or cablegraph. Hence it is possible that 
people living in London may, in the near future, be able to 
witness events taking place many hundreds of miles distant on 
the same day as they occurred. Meanwhile, the cinematograph 
firms are exerting themselves, pending the advent of the cinema- 
telegraphic era, in providing these “topical films" with as much 
expedition as possible. 

The picture theatre is thus rapidly becoming the mirror of the 
age, and it must be remembered that the picture speaks a univer- 
sal language, which increases the value of “cinema news” a 
hundredfold. 

The picture, it must be remembered, leaves a greater impres- 
sion on the memory than the written or printed word. The most 
eloquent passage in English conveys nothing but sounds to the 
average Frenchman, and vice versa; but the picture appeals to 
all mankind with equal force. When the invention to which we 
have referred has been perfected, and the happenings of the 
morning in China or Peru are depicted on the cinema screen in 
Oxford Street the same evening, the picture theatre will become 
of inestimable value to the Press and public. 
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À SIMPLE AND ACCURATE SHUTTER 
TESTER. 

BOUGHT a second-hand, old-fashioned 

French stereoscopic camera lately, and 
found the shutter marked with six speeds, 
numbered o to 5, but no indication of 
what exposure they were supposed to 
give. It was almost certain also that the 
air brake provided for its regulation was 
not to be relied on after many years of 
use, so I cast about for some means of 
testing the speeds. The orthodox way 
recommended by the text- 
books and almanacs 
naturally occurred to me 
first, and inverting my 
bicycle I attached to the 
rim of the front wheel a 
small silvered concave 
mirror with a convex lens 
in contact, which I bor- 
rowed from my cycle 
lamp. This  glittered 
bravely in the sunshine, 
but after exposing plates 
on it while revolving at 
sixty times per minute, I 
was disappointed to find 
that the higher speeds 
quite failed to impress 
the plate with a develop- 
able image, although the 
lens was opened to F/6 
and the sun was bright at 
2.p.m. The slow speeds 
gave a very faint smudge 
hardly to be detected except with the aid 
of a magnifying focusser. 

.Further researches into  text-books 
elicited wonderful methods involving 
measuring vibrations of sound or light, or 
the use of a gramophone table, etc. 

I also wanted to do the work by arti- 
ficial light, as I was pressed for time. 

After some cogitation I succeeded in 
this way, which requires no elaborate 
apparatus if the operator has electric light 
at hand. 

` А piece of stiff cardboard (the top of a 
draper's box would do) about 3 feet across, 
was laid on the floor, and from a radius 
of 39 inches, with the aid of a piece of 
string and pencil, an arc was marked out 
on it 25 inches from tip to tip. With a 
leather workers punch fifty holes of 
5-16ths inch diameter were made along the 
line at distances of half an inch. A light 
lath of wood, 36 inches long, with a hole 
at one end, was hung on a wire nail on the 
wall of the dark-room, and at the lower 
end of the lath a piece of cardboard about 
6 inches square was fixed by tintacks. In 
the card an opening 2 inches by $ inch 
was cut, and a 25-candle power metal. 
filament electric lamp tied to it with the 
bulb against the opening. This was con- 
nected by flexible cord to the nearest 
làmp-holder, and the cord arranged to run 
üp to the top of the hanging lath so as 
not to check its free motion. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


mE Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. anp Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 


All being now ready, the large card with 
the fifty holes was hung from the ceiling 
just in front of the hanging pendulum, 
with the holes so placed as to coincide 
with the opening in the card behind which 
was the electric lamp. The pendulum 
being started, beat seconds, and the 
camera being focussed on the arrangement 
at a distance of 5 feet, a trial exposure 
was made on an Imperial Special rapid 
plate at F/6. 

Development quickly revealed twelve 


Rn dulun 


This 


sharp little black dots in a curve. 
represented one-fourth of the fifty holes, 
roughly, and was obviously equal to an 


exposure of a quarter second. Further 
tests on the other speeds were quickly 
made, and gave results of 11, 5, 3, 2, and 
14 holes exposed during the one second 
swing over the fifty holes. I therefore 
marked my shutter thus : — 


Моле о I 2 3 4 5 
12 II б 2 1 
Equivalent 1/4 1/4 1/10 1/16 1/25 1/32 sec. 


And I think it will be safe to rely on 
these figures, the fractional errors being 
negligible in ordinary work. I was quite 
deceived by the quicker speeds, which 1 
had guessed to be about 1-6oth. 

I was careful to make the exposures 
when the swinging pendulum with its 
lamp was about midway on the curve, as 
of course the pace of the pendulum slowed 
down at each end of its travel, and to fire 
the shutter at either tip of the motion 
would give a wrong reading. If greater 
accuracy were desired, the pendulum 
might be arranged to beat 2 seconds each 
swing, and the holes increased to roo in 
number on a go-inch arc, but I do not 
suggest that perfect accuracy can be 
obtained with a pendulum in any case. 
It is, however, good enough for practical 


work. 
T. H. P. 
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À FRAME FOR BACKING PLATES. 


HE majority of photographers appre- 
ciate the advantages a “backed” 
plate holds over an *unbacked " plate, in 
most cases, and, where cost is a con- 
sideration, prefer to back their own plates. 
The difficulty, however, when backing 
plates held in the hand is to avoid daub- 
ing the fingers with the backing solution, 
and, consequently, marking the film if 
touched. The writer made the following 
simple frame, which obviates that 
difficulty. 
Procure two pieces of wood $ in. square 
and 3} in. long (presuming, of course, the 
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ا 


Fig. 2. 


photographer uses quarter-plate size; if a 
larger size is used then the frame is 
obviously made larger). Smooth the two 
pieces of wood, and cut a rabbet $ in. 
(sce fig 1Àa), taking care the rabbet is 
cleanly cut. If the depth of the rabbet is 
first marked with a pencil it is quite 
simple to cut with a sharp chisel. The 
lower “lip” of the rabbet should have the 
sharp edge smoothed down to prevent 
marking the film when the plate is placed 
in the frame. 

Now cut two pieces of thin wood (three- 
ply answers the purpose), 5} in. long and 
j in. wide (see fig. 2B), cut out notch 


Fig. 3. 


marked C ; the two pieces of wood marked 
A make the sides, and those marked B 
the ends of the frame. 

Take the two sides B, and screw to the 
ends À (see fig. 3), taking care that a plate 
just rests in the rabbets and will not slip 
backward or forward ; the plates can now 
be backed without any fear of the fingers 
being daubed, the notches C C being used 
for lifting the plate from the frame when 
backed. 

The frame can either be held in the 
hand, or placed on the bench. If held in 
the hand a little pressure on the sides will 
grip the plate, and thus entirely prevent it 
from moving. R. R. 
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THE GOERZ ROLL-FILM 
CAMERA. 


E have on more than one previous occasion referred to 

the outstanding excellence of the Goerz “ Tenax " cameras, 

and the practical and workmanlike manner in which they are 
produced. The Goerz roll-film Tenax, which has just been put 
on the market, is notable among recent introductions of this 
famous firm, and is quite up to the high standard of construc- 
tion set by the other models. The 
camera which has been sent us for 
review is for quarter.plate roll-films, 
and in every way it is a beau- 
tifully made little instrument 
that is a pleasure to handle. 
At full extension (10J in.) the 
front is as rigid as a box, and 
the entire camera gives evi- 
dence of being designed and 
constructed with a view to hard 
work. When closed it is neat 
and unobtrusive in appearance. 
It is covered with fine 
black leather, and is 
practical in every detail. 

To open, the move- 
ments are simple, and 
the front, which bears 
the lens and shutter, is 
U-shaped, and is strong 
enough to stand апу 
| reasonable amount of 
rough treatment. The camera is equipped with either the com- 
pound shutter (the Ibso shutter can also be fitted), giving speeds 
from т sec. to 1-1ooth sec., and either the Dagor, the Celor, or 
the Tenastigmat lens can be fitted. 

The movements include rising and cross fronts, and bushes 
are fitted for the camera to be used, if required, on a tripod. 
The roll-film Tenax can be employed either for roll-films alone 
(in which case a flush back is provided), or an adapter for plates 
or film-pack can be used in addition. 

As an instrument likely to give every satisfaction to the user, 
we can thoroughly recommend this camera. Apart from its 
sound construction, which will enable it to stand a considerable 
amount of hard wear, it is an instrument of precision, that is 
as good as anything Messrs. Goerz have produced, and this is 
saying a great deal. 

The price in quarter-plate size with Ibso shutter is До 155., 
with single extension and Goerz Dagor lens; or with compound 
shutter £10 ss. Fitted with the Goerz Tenastigmat lens the 
prices are Z7 and Z7 10s. respectively. If the camera has double 
extension, the price is 105. extra. We advise our readers to write 
to Messrs. C. P. Goerz, Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
and obtain full illustrated particulars without delay. 
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А` МАВ CORRESPONDENT'S WORRIES. 
HOTOGRAPHY at the seat of war may be exciting, but it 
is not always easy. The picture reproduced above repre- 
sents a war correspondent drying his films on a string suspended 
between two tents. 
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It was taken by Mr. Herbert F. Baldwin at the Press Camp at 
Tchorlu, during the earlier part of the Balkan fighting, now un- 
happily recommenced. 

Mr. Baldwin developed this and his other Balkan views with 
Tabloid Rytol, and describes the conditions sometimes encoun- 
tered by the harassed war photographer and the manner in 
which he overcame them in the following report : — 


“I am pleased to say that I was very successful with your 


Tabloid photographic products in the Balkans, and found them 
much more serviceable than any other chemicals I had with me. 
At one time, when developing at night in a bell tent, with a 
mutiny and a thunderstorm going on outside, my temporary 
developing table collapsed; but, despite this, my photographs, 
when extricated, proved quite successful." 


Bury St. Edmunds Camera Club.—The secretary of this club is 
now Mr. А. E. Wiggin, 15, Brentgovel Street. Апу local 
amateurs who are not members of the club, would do well to 
ascertain the many advantages membership offers. 

Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon, ask us to state 
that, in accordance with long-standing practice, their premises 
will be closed during Bank Holiday week for the annual staff 
holiday, and only orders for goods already in stock can be 
executed. 

In connection with the bibliography of London scheme, Mr. 
J. Ardagh, of 4o, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, wishes 
to obtain on loan vols. 1-40 and 49-57 of THE A. P. AND P. N., in 
order that any London articles or illustrations may be noted. 
Perhaps some reader can help, or give information where these 
volumes can be consulted. 


GROUP TAKEN AT CONWAY CASTLE DURING THE VISIT OF THE P. C. U. K., ву MR. T. HAMMOND, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Inter-Club Alliance is Primarily Pictorial. 


An important discussion took place at the 
recent annual meeting of the Inter-Club Alliance 
which illustrates the attitude of the strictly pic- 
torialist, and, I think, a very proper one too. 
To include technical or scientific subjects in a 
pictorial competition is like putting ice in the 
sun—both are excellent in their own sphere, but 
it is great odds on the sun when together. 
There is a rule in the Inter-Club to the effect 
that, “although the competition is primarily for 
pictorial work, other work is not to be debarred ; 
but it must be understood that copies of pictures, 
radiograms, and subjects of purely scientific and 
technical] interest cannot receive the same number 
of marks as the best pictorial.” Mr. Winning 
saw no reason why they should not be included 
in the club’s representative set of nine, as a 
society stood or fell by the prints it contributed. 
[he chairman pointed out it was a hint to clubs 
not to send such work if they desired to get the 
highest marks. He, however, thought it added 
variety to the show, and it would be a pity to 
exclude any. 


The Technical Side Puts up a Good Fight. 


The chairman's observations seemed to sug- 
gest the technical work had a place in the re- 
sulting success, and the other side, represented 
by Accrington, Darwen, and Preston, said their 
societies contained scientific workers, who cither 
did not compete or whose prints were not in- 
cluded in the "nine" on account of the rule, 
and Blackburn said it seemed to show an in- 
justice being done to some photographers in 
certain of the societies. Accrington thought the 
а сиу would be met if there were two sections 
—one for pictorial work and the other for purely 
scientific and technical prints. This seemed an 
obvious suggestion, but it was, however, 
emphasised that the Alliance was formed to ep- 
courage pictorial photography, and they ought 
not to lose sight of that fact. By a majority of 
ONE the offending rule was deleted, and now it 
is laid down that the competition is primarily for 
pictorial work, though it is open to societies to 
enter sub‘ects of scientific and technical interest 
if they wish to do so. 


Give the Ice a Chance. 


A majority of one removes the rule, but I can- 
not see how it affects the result or makes any 
difference in the position as before. The organi- 
sation reaffirms the origina] ideas that formed 
the constitution by saying “the competition is 
primarily for pictorial work." But several im- 
provements in the constitution have been added 
since it was formed, and why not this one? 
There are quite a number of first-class nature 
photographers and technical workers included in 
these particular societies, and I cannot see how 
it would hurt the primary functions of the Inter- 
Club Alliance to cater also for these members 
AND AN INCREASING PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY by 
introducing a class for such work, separating the 
one from the other, and giving the ice a chance. 
Mr Toulmin gave the “pictorial” challenge 
shield; Mr. Clayton has promised a “lantern 
slide" challenge trophy; and it would balance 
matters and sec fair play if someone would pro- 
vide a third challenge trophv for the nature 
photographers and scientific workers. 


Honour for the Donor of the Pictorial Trophy. 


The next Inter-Club competition is to be held 
at Preston, under the joint auspices of the three 
societies—the Camera Club, Pictorial, and 
Scientift—on a date yet to be selected. Mr. 
john Toulmin, J.P., of Preston, is invited to 
accept the presidency of the Alliance for the 
ensuing усат, and there is also a change in the 
judge. Mr. T. Lee Syms, one of Lancashire’s 
strong men in pictorialism, is to be asked to 
adiudicate on the work sent in, which must be 
done by March 31st, and, as in the past, entries 
must be sent to the secretary, Mr. Arthur Clay- 
ton, who, by the wav, was again unanimously 
elected, with many tributes to his great organising 
capabilities. He is to be assisted as required by 
a small consultative committee. 


The Inter-Club Picnic. 


It is also announced that the Inter-Club 
Alliance excursion will be held at Todmorden on 
September 13th, and the delegate from society 
(Mr. Haworth) expresses the hope that the event 
would be largely attended, which means, of 
course, that the Todmorden Socicty is fully alive 
to the importance of the visit, and will leave no 
stone unturned to make it a great success. It 
is somewhat late in the year for a combined 
society excursion, and I shall be greatly in- 
terested to hear it wil] in no way militate against 
the success of the event. Before I close these 
Inter-Club notes, I should mention the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Neville that there should Le 
an annual competitive exhibition for individual 
members of the societies in the Federation, in 
addition to the competitions now held. Members 
are asked to talk it over, and possibly September 
1313. will be an opportune moment to air these 
views—for and against. 


Pictorial Work in Great Cities. 


Last Monday evening Mr. А. Н. Blake's 
affliation lantern lecture on “Pictorial Work in 
Great Cities" was given at the Bowes Park and 
District Photographic Socicty, the lecture itself 
being read by Mr. J. N. Newman, with Mr. Carr 
as lanternist. Most of the slides depicted the 
west side of London at various seasons of the 
year, showing atmospheric effects on the river, 
in the parks, and other open spaces, clearly 
proving that the serious photographer need not 
go far away from home to secure good pictorial 
results. The next meeting is not till August 181, 
when the lantern will again be used, this time 
to illustrate winter and winter sports in the 
Austrian Alps. 


Cardiff Naturalists Survey Llandaff Cathedral. 


Members of Welsh societies are reminded of 
the photographic suney of Wales, and it is 
hoped that each member wil] endeavour to take 
some photographs for the survey during the 
present season. Ц is not given to all to be suc- 
cessful pictorialists, but most of us can take a 
clean record print of some suitable subject. For 
instance, the photographic section of the Cardiff 
Naturalist Society went to Llandaff Cathedral, 
which offered a most suitable opportunity for 
survey work. Permission was most readily 
granted to the society, who took full advantage 
of securing photographs of the chief features of 
interest. 


An Art View of Colour Photographs. 


A Liverpool art writer, commenting on the fine 
exhibition of colour photographs shown by Mr. 
Charles F. Stuart at the monthly one-man show 
of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society, 
says: “The resulting pictures are in every way 
acceptable works of art. All the hardness of 
photography has been skilfully eliminated, while 
the colours are so delicately blended that the 
crudeness so often associated with colour photo- 
graphy is entirely avoided. In fact, the average 
observer would find it difficult to determine with- 
out close scrutiny that the photographs were not 
hnelv-wrought water-colour drawings, all the 
attributes of which they possess in a marked 
degree.” 


Who Wants a New Camera ? 


The Maidstone Institute Camera Club have 
decided upon a course quite out of the ordinary 
for their next exhibition, which is to be held 
during the last week in September. Some time 
ago they withdrew the open event, but for the 
forthcoming show have decided to replace it, but 
under terms almost unique for open classes at 
exhibitions. Firstly, the entrance fee is two 
shillings and sixpence each picture, and there is 
only one award, but of the value of £s in photo- 
graphic apparatus at the choice of the winner. 
Intending exhibitors are asked to send on a 
postcard. to the secretary, Mr. W. J. Corke, of 
Bower Lodge, Maidstone, for an entry form, 
which is now ready. This society sets a most 
excellent example to other societies arranging 
exhibitions for next winter. 
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Loose Mounting Barred. | 

The question of mounting prints has received 
considerable attention in Lancashire these late 
years, and great improvements have been 
effected. The Inter-Club Alliance have decided 
that in future all prints must be mounted by all 
four edges, and not mercly by the top edge, and 
the mounts must not exceed 1-32nd of an inch 
in thickness. Offenders against these rules will 
be barred. 


Survey Workers Provide Secretary with 
Lecture. 

The honorary secretary of the Watford Camera 
Club has set out to put the Survey section of 
his club on its feet. He has undertaken to pre- 
pare a lecture on "Old Watford," provided others 
will co-operate with him by giving particulars 
and permissions to make photographs and copies 
as may be required, so that the community of 
Watford may enjoy a fuller and wider knowledge 
of Watford in the old days. To do this he has 
been assured of hearty support, and he proposes 
to give the lecture at the society's exhibition in 
зе public library if it can be got ready in time. 
No effort should be spared to attain the desired 
result. 


Mid-Yorkshire Notes. 

I don't remember mentioning the fact that 
since the issue of the Year Book of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union two new lecturers have been 
added to the list. Mr. Thorne, of the Normanton 
Society, and Mr. Forest, of the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society. I am told both gentlemen have 
very excellent subjects, so no harm is done in 
again mentioning them, as their names do not 
appear in the pages of the Year Book, and are 
liable to be overlooked. This also reminds me 
that the Bradford Society are contemplating a 
change in headquarters. When they went to the 
rooms of the Arts Club at Manningham, I, like 
many of the Bradford members, thought it a 
great advance for the society; but I hear the 
superior atmosphere is too strong to sustain the 
popularity of the club, and so they are seeking a 

ome where social warmth and conviviality is a 
greater factor. With Mr. Ezra Clough as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Townend as secretary, there 15 
every probability of it being accomplished, for 
both have had great experience in the positions 
named. 


A Clock for Federation Excursions. 

The president of the Shefheld Photographic 
Society made a most excellent suggestion some 
time ago, born of an experience he had at the 
York excursion of the Yorkshire Federation. He 
had mapped out a course of events to photograph 
at York, and visited each place in their turn; 
but he found on arriving at most of the subjects 
hs was there at the wrong time of the day for 
the subject, and so what he spent tine in 

ng to visit in the morning he had again to 
revisit in the afterncon, or evening, and vice 
versa. Much valuable time was consequently 
wasted, and he suggested that for Federation 
excursions in the future a timetable of the best 
times to photograph given subjects should be 
arranged by the local society, who are usually 
fully cognisant of such details, or have the 
means of readily obtaining them. Mr. Nutt 
told me the idea was suggested to him by 
the architectural clock, which has regularly ap- 
peared in THE A. P. AND P. N., when dealing 
with the series of cathedrals and abbeys. 


The Simplicity of Forming a New Society. 

In Federation areas it is so simple to form 
and maintain a society that one almost wonders 
why a society docs not exist in every village. 
For instance, in the area of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion they can draw upon a lecture syllabus in 
which, if I include the interchange lectures, there 
are a total of seventy-five gentlemen who have 
offered to give from one to a dozen lectures with 
out any payment, other than out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, just for the love of photography and 
Federation principles, and the societies in the 
Fedemtion supplying these lectures are entitled 
to every credit for so magnificent a result. АП 
this is possible in a comparatively small Federa- 
tion of twenty-six societies. 
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Size of Image. 
I find my quarter-plate Cameo at fifty feet 
gives a very small image of an object such 
as a person. Would any extension of the 
bellows or manipulation give a larger re- 
presentation? L ©. №, P. Ulam) 
The size of the image depends on two 
things, viz., distance of object and focal 
length of lens. You can get a larger 
image with your lens by going nearer the 
object. Or if that is not possible, then 
you must have a lens of longer focal 
length, which will most probably mean a 
longer camera extension. Or, thirdly, 
you may perhaps be able to get a tele- 
photo attachment fitted to your lens, 
which will give a larger image with your 
present camera extension. 


Reversal of Image. 
I placed a negative in contact with an 
Imperial ordinary plate in printing frame and 
exposed it to daylight for 17 sec. The de- 
veloped result was another negative. Another 
plate from the same package was similarly 
exposed 20 sec. to 8 c.-p. electric lamp; this 
gave a transparency. I am quite at a loss to 
understand this. G. B. F. (London). 
The first (daylight) exposure was so long 
that it gave what is very generally known 
as “reversal of the image." The scientific 
explanations of this familiar fact are none 
of them quite satisfactory, and are of too 
technical and complicated a nature to be 
given on this page. By exposing Zong 
enough and ear enough to your electric 
light you can get the same kind of reversal. 


Flashlight Powders. 

Can you give me formula of flashlight 

powders, etc. ? H. E. O. (Bournville.) 

The best advice we can give you is to 
buy the powder ready prepared. The 
Agfa powder, among other brands, can be 
recommended. The simplest and perhaps 
safest is: Magnesium 6 parts, potassium 
chlorate 10 parts. In all cases each in- 
gredient must be pulverised separately 
and then the fine powders sifted together. 
Other formule are given in “ Magnesium 
Light Photography,” price 1s., published 
from THE A. P. office. 


Formalin, etc. 
(1) Will formalin keep -in solution? (2) Can 
several brands of paper used together in 
the same solution? (3) Is photography per- 
mitted at the Crystal Palace? (4) Would 
30 gr. ammon. sulphocyanide be more expen- 
sive than 60 gr. of soda phosphate? 
E. C. (Stoke Newington). 


(1) Formalin keeps quite a long time, 
but, once used, solution should not be 
mixed with the unused stock. (2) We see 


no reason why they may not be used as 
you propose. (3) Photography was not 
permitted on the occasion of our last visit, 
but this may not be the case now. Apply 
to the manager for official information. 
(4) Ammonium sulphocyanide is 7d. per 
4 OZ., soda phosphate 3d. per 4 oz. (5) 
Please put your name on the back of any 
prints sent for criticism or query, also 
give full particulars of the production of 
each print. 1, under-exposed; 2, over- 
developed ; 3, under-exposed ; 4, satisfac- 
tory; 5, under-exposed; 6, over-de- 
veloped. 

Bichromate Lamp. 


What strength of solution should I use for a 
potass. b:chromate lamp for immersed electric 
lamp? H. B. D. (Eastbourne). 
Make a saturated solution and then add 
about 1 volume of water to 3 parts of the 
saturated solution. Exact strength does 
not much matter. 


Lens. 
I have a Goerz lens which has an iridescent 
stain, etc. C. O. H. (Dublin). 


If the stain is not removed by very 
gently rubbing it with a little distilled 
water and pure alcohol and a bit of soft, 
clean, well-washed silk, then you had better 
return it to the makers for inspection and 
report. А good lens can easily be injured 
by inexperienced cleaning. You have our 
sympathy as regards the second part of 
your letter. 


Enlarging. 
Can I use a retouched negative for enlarging? 
J. W. G. (King's Lynn). 
We cannot say definitely yes or no, as 
it depends on the quality of the retouch- 
ing, and the result you want. But you 
can easily answer your own question by 
trying the experiment. 


Group. 
I have been asked to take a group of seventy 
or eighty people, but only have a Midg post- 
card magazine camera. If I were to stop 
down to F/44 and get a very sharp negative 
should I be able to make an enlarged negative 
and get a sharp result? 
H. G. W. (Forest Hill). 
Use the smallest stop you can that will 
enable you to give sufficient exposure. An 
under-exposed negative is strenuously to 
be avoided. For a group in good diffused 
light and rapid plate (say 250 Н. and D.) 
I sec. to 2 secs. should be ample with F/32. 
This means using a tripod or some firm, 
steady object on which to rest the camera. 
If the camera must be held in the hand 
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it will not be wise to give more than 
1-10th to 1-15th sec. at F/16. 


Duplicating Negatives. 


I wish to duplicate several negatives by the 
contact method. Kindly advise as to speed 
and variety of plate, developer, etc. Also 
please advise as to plate for copying gaslight 

print the negative of which is broken. . | 

E. H. (Airdrie). 

For both positive and negative you will 
find an ordinary rather slow plate quite 
suitable. Metolquinol is suitable. Gas, 
lamp, or candle light may be used. For 
copying you may also use the abovenamed 
plate and get a soft or strong result by 

varying the exposure and development. 


Copying, 
I have a focal-plane camera, and 6} focus 
lens at F/4.5. I wish ta copy some phote- 
graphs on 5 picture to be as 


4 plates, th 
large as possible. T. E. H. (Dublin). 
You omit to mention the important 
factor of camera length. Extend the 
camera as far as possible so as to get the 
maximum distance between the lens and 
ground-glass focussing screen, and then 
slowly approach the picture until it is in 
sharp focus. This will give you the 
largest scale of image that is possible 
under the circumstances. 


Chromium Intensifier. 


After bleaching and redeveloping by this 

process is it necessary to wash the negative? 

If the process is to be repeated, should the 

negative be dried before the second bleach- 

ing? R. H. (Putney). 

Wash the plate after bleaching until the 
yellow stain is discharged, and again wash 
after redeveloping, so as to get the de- 
veloper out of the gelatine coating after it 
has done its work. Washing for five 
minutes with a gentle stream should 
suffice, but a little longer time will do no 
harm. It is advisable to dry the plate 
before bleaching a second time. 


Speed Numbers. 


(1) Are H. and D. speed numbers the same as 
Watkins numbers? (2) If not, how do I con- 
vert the one into the other? (3) Is there more 
than one series of H. and D. numbers? 

J. A. G. (Gorton). 


The H. and D. numbers are not the same 
as the Watkins numbers. There is only 
one series of Н. and D. numbers, : but 
there is a third system of numbers in 
common use, viz., the Wynne system. To 
convert H. and D.to Watkins multiply by 
1.47, or, roughly, say 14. Thus, тоо Н. 
and D. is r47 Watkins, which you may 
reckon as 150. To convert H. and D. to 
Wynne, take the square root of the H. 
and D. and multiply by 7.76. Thus, 
тоо Н. and D. is 77.6 Wynne. 


Lenses. 


Should the back combination of a R.R. lens 
be used behind or in front of the diaphragm? 
Can the front part of this lens be used for 
any purpose? 1 have recently bought a Beck 
Isostigmar lens, aud the following informa- 
tion (table quoted). On focussing the lens 
for distant object I get the following 
measurements (quoted) from the diaphragm, 
etc. H. G. W. (Greenhithe). 


The front and back portions of a R. R. 
lens are (or should be) precisely similar. 
Either may be used before or behind the 
stop, but generally it is preferable to use 
the lens behind the stop, as this gives 
more even definition. You may take it 
that Messrs. Beck's measurements are more 
likely than yours to be correct. Although 
for most ordinary purposes it is near 
enough to measure distances from the 
stop, yet in certain cases this is appre- 
ciably *out." Focal lengths are measured 
from the posterior or exit node to the 
ипгос. A lens has two nodes, entrance 

at either 


and exit, and it (osse me 
1 itd | їор. 
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Latent Possibilities. 

The photographer is con- 
tinually discovering how 
delightful it is to be a 
photographer. It is a pro- 
gressive revelation. It does 
not, fortunately, dawn upon 
him all at once. If it did, 

he would go leaping along the street in a frenzy of enthusiasm 
which would soon get him into trouble. There would be an 
explosion whenever a new photographer was hatched out of the 
egg. The other day I found an excellent article on this aspect 
o photography in a little magazine which circulates among vege- 
tarians, and which is in the habit of explaining how, with a 
morning -spoonful- of *grape-nuts and -a+mid-day--banana, the 
muscles of one's brawny arms may become strong enough to 
drag about a whole-plate apparatus all day long. "There are 
few moments in life,” says the writer, “so full of pleasant ex- 
pectations and latent possibilities as when we go out to do a 
day's photography." We start out, you see, with latent possi. 
bilities and come home with latent images, and this is given as 
the primal blessing of being a photographer: >“ We are sure on 
such occasions to have the gracious visible presence of the sun 
with us, and man responds to his rays with a light-heartedness 
which radiates all around him." 


A Belated Arrival. 

Unfortunately, being still something of a flesh eater, and 
therefore emasculated, I am only capable of carrying a small 
pocket camera, and 1 certainly do wish that 1 could be sure of 
the sun's gracious Visible presence. I have called for him many 
a time on my way out to do a morning's photography, and his 
maid-servant Venus, or somebody, has replied that her “boss” is 
not up yet, and, sure enough, from the other side of the thick 
blankets there has come a glimpse of a dishevelled sun, and a 
voice, “РИ Ъе up and out in a minute, old fellow," but, after 
waiting for some time, I can only conclude that he has dozed off 
again in his billowy bed. Yet again, the writer I have quoted, 
after telling us that our ‘game’ is portions of the beauty spots 
with which Nature has so lavishly decorated the face of our 
planet,” says that in doing photography “we leave behind us the 
common roadway of our life for a while, and, vaulting over the 
first stile, break away across the fields and into the mysterious 
shadows of the woodland.” You should just see my friend 
Jenkins, who has a mania for the 10 by 8 big stand apparatus, 
vaulting over stiles. He does it with all the celerity of the pro- 
verbial lame dog. But then I doubt whether he is a vegetarian 
either. 


A Theory Wanted. 

It is a neat idea on the part of an Indian paper to publish a 
night photograph taken in Bombay. The idea is neat, because 
the photograph itself is not. The negative has some streaks of 
light running across it, and some stars dotted about it, and it is 
positively asserted that these high lights were not in the original 
scene. The professional and amateur photographic world is 
therefore called in to assist, and “for the best theoretical explana- 
tion we offer a prize of £1 (one).” Now, I will not pretend that 
I have any such practical explanation. To give a practical 
explanation would involve some knowledge of the subject, the 
apparatus, and, most of all, the photographer. But I have a 
theoretical explanation, which I will proceed to give, and the 
prize of £1 (one) may be sent to me, care of the Editor. 


The Light that Never Was. 


My theoretical explanation, briefly, is this: While the operator 
was engaged in photographing the scene in question, some gay 
midnight adventurer came behind and playfully gave him an 
abrupt but decisive knock upon the head. We know that an 
exploit of this nature by Sam Weller on one occasion led to the 
discovery of a stream of meteors by a gentleman of scientific 
bent, which discovery was duly recorded in astronomical annals. 
The Bombay photographer, as 1 suggest, was hit upon the head 
by some chance stroller, and the light that shone in upon him 
passed also into his lens and was faithfully reproduced by the 
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plate. I have a second explanation of the dancing lights, in case 
(which is unlikely) the first should be ruled out of court. My 
second explanation is that the English mail had just arrived in 
India, bringing with it THE A. P. AND P. N., and that Bombay 
was quivering with the—I was going to say, *with * The Mag- 
pie’s’ scintillations," but perhaps I had better leave that to be 
said by somebody else. 


Neptune Discovered. 

I see that a morning paper appends the following to its 
weather report: * To-day's Cross-Channel Passage (by arrange- 
ment with the S.E. and C. Rly. Co.): Rather squally and 
rough. ^ Now we know who decides these things. Photo- 
graphers going abroad this season should make a note. 


Red-book Riding Hood. 

A correspondent kindly draws my attention to a notice in the 
Affiliation Red-Book, which runs as follows: “Zoological Gar- 
Dn, Regent's Park . . . Dark-room, apply Keeper, Wolves’ 

en." 

A young Affiliation man 
Was strolling through the Zoo, 

He'd photographed the pelican, 
The jumping kangaroo. 

And then the happy visitor 
Espied a dark recess, 

Said he, * This chosen spot is for 
Developing, I guess." 


He had a marvellous surprise 
When in the den he stood, 

Its tenant had such flaming eyes, 
They scarcely boded good. 

* Why are your eyes so lustrous and 
Of such a ruby red?” 

“Т fasten,” was the answer bland, 
“My safelights in my head.” 


“Your nose is rather long,” said he, 
“Or call it out-and-out, 
For now I see you vis-à-vis, 
It's very like a snout." 
Replied the tenant with a grin, 
“I only use my nose 
For telling at a sniff what in 
Each separate bottle goes." 


But that Affiliation gent, 
Was still unsatisfied ; 
* Your teeth are rather evident," 
He said, * Your mouth is wide." 
But very soon he understood 
His teeth to fix he used. 
Then Little Red-Book Ridi 
Quite ceased to be amused. 
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(Supplement) 3 


LE ESL LAE 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


179th 
Lesson. 


nNLARGING is 


nothing more or less 


than photographing 
the negative on a 


larger scale. Just as 
in copying we may 
fix up a paper print 
and make а new 
negative from it on a 
larger scale than the 
original, so we may 
fix up the negative 
and make a print 
from it on a larger 
scale. There is this 
difference, that we look at a print by 
reflected light, and at a negative by 
transmitted light, and so just as we look 
at them we must allow the camera to 
look at them. In copving the print we 
fix it up near the window, allowing the 
light to reach it at an angle of about 
45 deg. In copying the negative we 
must fix it up in the window, so that 
when looking through it we see nothing 
but sky. Obviously, when photograph- 
ing the print, which is a positive, we 
shall produce in the camera a negative, 
and when photographing a negative we 
shall obtain a positive. There is no 
reason why we should, but, as a rule, 
we take the negative on a glass plate cr 
a film. There are special negative 
papers made, a kind of bromide paper, 
on which we may produce a negative, 


and we might even use a smooth 
ordinary bromide paper. So when 


photographing the negative we should 
usually use a sheet of bromide paper, 
so obtaining a direct enlargement, but 
we might, if we wished, use a dry plate, 
and get a glass positive or a trans- 
parency, a step towards making an 
enlarged negative. 

All the things we have hinted at are 
possible ways of enlarging. We may 
commence operations by making from 
our quarter-plate negative a perfect 
print in glossy bromide or in P.O.P., 
carefully enamelling it bv squeegeeing 
to plate-glass, and stripping off when 
bone dry. This print we can focus up 
on the copying board to a larger size, 
using, say, a whole-plate camera, and, 
after exposing, develop a negative 


scarcely distinguishable from а direct 
negative from nature. 

Let us see for a moment what the 
essentials are for doing this kind of 
work. Of course, we must have a good 
light, so that the little contact print will 
be well and evenly illuminated, Then 
we must have a firm upright copy board 
on which to place the print firmly and 
flat while copying. And, most impor- 
tant, we must have the camera and lens 
so selected that we can obtain a sharp 
image the size we require it. In other 
words, we must have the lens nearer 
to the print than it is to the plate when- 
ever we want the image larger than the 
original. There is a very simple for- 
mula which enables us to calculate just 
what the distances must be Нот 
original to lens, and from lens to plate, 
and knowing this formula we can 
always decide whether the apparatus 
we have at hand will enable us to pro- 
duce the required enlargement. In the 
case we have assumed, copying a 
quarter-plate print to whole-plate, we 
are enlarging two diameters, quarter- 
plate being 41 in. long and whole-plate 
being 8 in. long. We shall use the 


quarter-plate lens, which will have, 
sav, a focal length of 5 in. Now, the 
rule is, the times of enlargement, 


plus 1 multiplied by the focal length of 
the lens will give the distance from lens 
to plate, and this distance divided by 
times of enlargement will give distance 
from lens to print on copy board. As 
we have seen, the times of enlargement 
are 2. So 2+1 equals 3, and 3X 5 gives 
us 15 in. This will be the distance from 
lens to plate, and unless our whole- 
plate camera will extend to 15 in. we 
cannot produce our negative. Then 
15 divided by 2 (the times of enlarge- 
ment) gives us 71, the distance in inches 
between the lens and the original 
quarter-plate print on the copy board. 
Although the new negative is to be a 
whole-plate, we are only copying from 
a quarter-plate print, and so a quarter- 
plate lens will answer perfectly, and it 
has the advantage of enabling us to use 
an ordinary double extension whole- 
plate camera. Fig. 1 is a sketch dia- 
gram, which shows the arrangement of 


HOW TO ENLARGE BY DAYLIGHT. 


camera and copy board. It is necessary 
to be careful when using the short focus 
lens to prevent shadow falling on the 
original print, the camera front being 
so near to the print. Still, as the print 
is a small size there should be little diffi- 
culty on this score. 

Now let us consider one or two pre- 
cautions which must be taken to secure 
good results. First, we must have the 
copy board, the front of the camera 
carrying the lens and the plate itself all 
parallel, or we shall have a distorted 
enlarged negative. Second, we must 
cover the. copy board with something 
dark—black velvet or paper— so that the 
reflection of light into the camera is 
avoided. 

The necessary alterations for making 
an enlargement on bromide paper from 
a quarter-plate negative are few. We 
must first of all fix the negative against 
the window. !t may readily be attached 
to the glass by strips of gummed paper. 
Next we must cut a large mask out of 
stiff black paper, making the rectangular 
opening 4 by 3 in., so that the margins 
of the negative will be covered. This 
mask we fix over the negative, so that 
it forms a dark frame for it. Just as we 
prevented a lot of reflected light írom 
entering the lens, other than that from 
the print itself, so we must prevent any 
direct light entering the lens except that 
transmitted through the negative, This 
paper mask serves this purpose. It is 
sometimes an advantage to attach the 
negative to the paper or thin card mask 
with the gummed paper, and then pin- 
ning up the mask to the frame of the 
window, just press the negative close 
to the glass, holding it there with a 
thread stretched from one side of the 
window to the other. Different kinds 
of window will require different 
methods, but the ingenious worker will 
discover his own dodges for getting the 
desired result. 

Now, suppose we have the camera 
fixed up in front of the negative exactly as 
we had it fixed up in front of the print, 
and have got the size of image quite 
correct on the ground-glass. Our next 
step is to see that the illumination of 
the negative is quite even. Without dis- 
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turbing the camera at all we must 
screw out the lens, and turning back 
the focussing screen, just as if we were 
going to insert the dark slide, let us 
look from each corner of the opening 
in the back of the camera through the 
lens flange at the negative, That is, in 
the direction of the lines A B in fig. 2. 
We ought to be able to see perfectlv 
even illumination over the whole nega- 
tive when doing this. If we are work- 
ing in a top room of a lofty house it is 
possible that we shall do so, seeing 
nothing but sky through the negative. 


weber ULuUNJUGATE 
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test of looking through the lens flange 
may be employed to decide whether this 
is so. It is surprising what a large 
reflector is needed, for it must be kept 
some little distance from the window, 
or it will not receive enough light itself. 

Working in this way, the bromide 
paper will be placed in the dark slide, 
and a convenient way of holding it is 
to sandwich it between two carefully 
selected and cleaned pieces of whole- 
plate glass. The slight difference in the 
position of the sensitive surface may be 
allowed for by racking the focussing 


LONGER CONJUGATE 


But in most instances we shall see some 
distance, or some trees or buildings, 
and to secure even lighting we shall find 
it necessary to use a sheet of white 
smooth card as a reflector. This sloping 
screen is shown in fig. 2. The card 
may be supported on a large drawing 
board, and if it can be stretched tightly 
`а sheet of dead white American cloth is 
excellent, as it is not affected by a few 
chance spots of rain. The reflecting 
material must be large enough, and the 


Negative 


Fig. 1. 


- Paper Mask 


Fig. a. 


screen a trifle forward, roughly the 
thickness of a penny. If, however, a 
small stop, such as F/11 or F/16, is 
being used there is no need to do this, as 
the error would be so trifling as to be 
unnoticeable. 

We have said nothing as to the posi- 
tion of the negative, but the rule to ob- 
serve in all printing or enlarging is 
film to film. In contact printing the 
film surfaces are towards each other, 
büt touching. In enlarging they are 
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towards each other, but separated by 
the lens and the two conjugate dis- 
tances. 

If an enlarged negative is required 
the procedure is the same, except that a 
slow plate is used instead of the bromide 
paper. This is put into the dark slide, 
and exposed and developed in the 
ordinary way, but care should be taken 
to keep the glass positive somewhat 
thinner than a negative would be, and 
a full exposure should be given, so pre- 
venting any undue tendency to clear 
glass in the high lights. From such a 
transparency, when washed and dry, a 
whole-plate negative can be printed on 
another plate, exposing to artificial 
light for a few seconds in the dark room 
and developing in the ordinary way. 

Those workers who do not possess a 
large camera may still amuse them- 
selves by enlarging, if they have a 
double-extension quarter-plate and a 
wide-angle lens. he arrangement of 
apparatus will be exactly as given 
above, but as they cannot produce a 
negative larger than quarter-plate they 
must content themselves with making 
quarter-plate enlargements of bits out 
of the original negatives. It often hap- 
pens that the picture is a little piece 
about 3 by 2 in., and if a new negative 
can be made from this, the “bit” en- 
larged to fill the plate, the results will 
be more pleasing. Or, if preferred, 
paper prints may be made on the larger 
scale from the selected portion. But, as 
we have said, a wide angle (i.e., very 
short focus lens) lens will be needed 
even if the quarter-plate camera has 
triple extension. 
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HE fondness of the English people 

for anything and everything to do 
with water craft has been explained by 
saying that we are the descendants of the 
various invaders of this island in times 
past, who came here from “somewhere 
over the water,” and that these primitive 
tastes and impulses are the deepest 
rooted in our nature. Hence the univer- 
sal love of children for the toy boats and 
sand castles of the seashore. 

To this theory, which may or may not 
be sound in basis, we think one should 
add the, fact that there is very nearly 
always a beauty of line and form about 
water craft which appeals to our sense of 
beauty—often without our knowing quite 
what it is that draws our attention. 

In both the little pictures on this page 
the gentle curvature of the lines of the 
various craft is a pleasant thing to look 
upon, which has been likened to the lines 
of curvature which so largely charac- 
terise living things, i.e., both plants and 
animals. Then, again, the movements of 
water craft seem to suggest something 
akin to life and individuality. 

But quitting these generalisations, let 
us look at these pictures with the photo- 
graphic eye for a few minutes. In 
example A the first impression is some- 
what confusing, i.e. there are many 
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A.—IN HARBOUR By G. A. Grimokiby. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Everv week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners' Com- 
petition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 
dealt with here. 
things to look at, viz., boats, rigging, sents itself in scenes of this kind it is one 
men, buildings, etc., but the general col- of the many things for which we should 


lection does not give a leading idea. The 
print sets us wondering why this particu- 
lar viewpoint or arrangement of subject 
was chosen. Perhaps the group of idling 
sailormen caught the eye, 
and the other things were 
not noticed. This kind of 
thing often happens to us 
all, and it is not until the 
print is made that we see 
quite a lot of things we 
never noticed at the 
moment of making the ex- 
posure. But the camera 
man has to learn to re- 
member that the camera's 
one eye, viz., the lens, sees 
everything that is in front 
of it. It has no likes or 
dislikes, no particular in- 
terest in any one thing 
more than another, so 
that it is our business, as 
far as we can, only to 
point it towards what we 
want in our picture. Thus 
it will be seen how vastlv 
important the point of 
view and angle of view become. The print 
shows very noticeable contrasts of light 
and shade, which strike one as being 
undesirably harsh. This points to a 
negative which has been over-developed. 
At 5 p.m. in May the light is not very 
strong, and 1-25th of a second does not 
sound excessive with F/8 for such a sub- 
ject as this. It may be noticed that the 
excessive contrasts are chiefly in the 
nearer parts, and this leads us to suspect 
under-exposure. From a print of this 
kind sent up for competition and criti- 
cism, it is not possible to say if there is 
anv detail in the foreground darks. If 
there is detail here it has been lost in 
the printing. Possibly reduction of this 
negative by the ammonium persulphate 
process might improve matters. It 1s 
worth trving, as evidently the negative is 
faulty in its present condition. 

In example B we have a less harshly 
contrasted effect, and on this account, at 
any rate, a more acceptable result. Here, 
also, the lights and shades are not so cut 
up and scattered about the picture, which 
aids greatly in giving a restful effect which 
not onlv attracts but retains attention. 

This composition illustrates a very 
commonlv occurring feature which has 
previousiy been pointed out on this page, 
but evidently calls for further notice. 
This is what has been called the *fore- 
ground triangle," i.e., a noticeably tri- 
angular patch made by the margins of the 
print on the left lower corner, and a 
nearly straight line of river bank or tow- 
ing path. Аз this feature so often pre- 


B.—SUMMER, | u 
From the Beginners Competition. 


be on the watch so as to try and avoid 
it, or suppress 1ts prominent appearance 
by a change of viewpoint. With those 


forms of finders which give us very small 


By A. Dorfer. 


pictures a feature of this kind is easily 
overlooked. This is one argument in 
favour of the direct-view type of finder. 

In the left upper corner of this print we 
have some tree foliage intruding into our 
picture. One cannot lay down any law or 
rule as to such a feature. But in a broad 
and general way it may be said that such 
intruding branches shown—as Һеге— 
without their branch support, are more 
frequently undesirable. А feature of this 
kind is likely to give a shut-in look. 
Technically this print betokens a nega- 
tive of satisfactory quality but with per- 
haps a tendency to rather too strong 
contrasts. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

А.Р. & Р. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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A LANDSCAPE. 


By 
F. MULLER. 


The oriqinal of this picture 

was produced by the new Direct 
Carbon Process described tn the Summer 
Number of " The A. P." (July 7). 
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THE HARVESTER. by Юк. S. PRICARELLI (Turin). 
The original, a toned bromide print (11X44), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article ony age, 137. 
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A WHISPERING WAVELET. | 
The original,a bromide print (9x 12), is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at ' 
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“i TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| 3EDITORIAL COMMENT f 


In the month of August we become by one consent a 
nation of holiday-makers. Anyone making a circuit of 
the coast, east, south, and west, would 
UNIMAGINATIVE say that ‘surely all England was sun- 
HOLIDAYS. ning itself by the sea. Yet it is 
astonishing how little imagination is 
bestowed upon what is, for most people, the outstanding 
event of the year. The popular notion is to get away to 
the seaside, and trust to whatever may be on the “go” 
there as a sufficient interest and attraction. This hum- 
drum holiday-making is general due to a deficient 
imagination, and perhaps the principal value of the 
camera during holidays lies in the fact that it sets the 
imagination to work. It makes over-indulgence in the 
habit of lounging seem not only weak but wicked. It 
nods its head towards a dozen places of interest in the 
vicinity, and has mapped out a tour for you before you 
know where you are. And even if (as sometimes 
happens) the holiday negatives get no further, the 
camera-user himself returns with a widened mental 
horizon, a deeper satisfaction, and a sense of something 
attempted, something—not very much, perhaps !—done. 
Therefore let every holiday-maker take a camera with 
him—and use it. 
9e pg 


The merits of geology as a photographic hobby to be 
taken up on holiday were set forth only the other week 
in these pages. It is not so very long 
since the value of photography as an 
unraveller of geological problems was 
first recognised, and the average geo- 
logical atlas, with its quarry section, was formerly as 
dry aş the dust it represented. At the present time, 
. however, one of the leading firms of map publishers is 
issuing a photographic supplement to a geological atlas 
of England and Wales, and by the general consent of 
experts the photographs included are very valuable. 
The Geological Survey has also, we believe, published 
many such photographs, and altogether in this particular 
field the camera has taken its place by the side of the 
hammer and the chisel. The extraordinary rock forma- 
tions in various parts of the country, particularly in 
Wales, Scotland, Cornwall, and North Ireland, lend 
themselves readily to photographic representation, and 
the photographs undoubtedly have a great educational 
value for students. 


GEOLOGICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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A discussion has been proceeding in the French Photo- 
Revue as to why the rule establishing a relation between 
the time of exposure and the diaphragm 


A PUGILISTIC employed breaks down in the case of small 


METAPHOR. diaphragms. With these the exposure has 
to be increased to a greater extent than 

the rule would indicate. One correspondent permits 
himself a sporting metaphor to explain the phenomenon. 
If a blow with a fist were delivered with a certain force 
upon a man's chest, would the effect on his anatomy be 
exactly the same as that of two successive blows each 


‘given with precisely half the mechanical force of the 


first? Тһе correspondent adds that if he were the 

victim he would prefer—though, of course, without en- 

thusiasm—the double blow to the single. The same 

preference appears to hold good in the intimate mechan- 

ism by which silver salts react to luminous vibrations. 

A reduction of the diaphragm by half is not necessarily 
to be compensated for by quadrupling the time. 

e 8 e 

An interesting experiment, the result of which sug- 

gests a seeking after affinity on the part of the silver of 

the photographic plate, was 

SELECTIVE ACTION OF described at a meeting of the 

SILVER EMULSION. Röntgen Society the other day. 

It is well known that a beam of 

X-rays can, under certain conditions, excite a secondary 

X radiation from metals, the character of these 

secondary rays being specific to the particular metal 

employed. The speaker desired to measure photo- 


graphically this secondary radiation, and for this pur- 


pose he used gold, silver, and copper coins. The image 
of the silver coin on the photographic plate, given by 
the secondary radiation, proved to be extraordinarily 
more intense than that of the others. The photographic 
effect here was evidently something abnormal, and the 
explanation the experimenter ventured was that the 
silver in the emulsion itself was acting selectively. It 
appeared to be specially responsive to the silver radia- 
tion. The point is an important one, because in so 
much present- -day physical investigation the photo- 
graphic effect i 15 taken as a measure of what is happei- 
ing, and there is obviously an opening íor error if, as 
this seems to suggest, the action on the photographic 
plate is not purely chemical, but is due in part to 
ionisation. 
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Lance Thackeray shows water-colour drawings in 
Egypt at Walker’s Gallery, in Bond Street. He has a 
fine sense of colour, with a partiality for 

ROUND THE a rich blue, and has caught in an astonish- 
GALLERIES. ing way the likeness of the native of Egypt 
to the lanky, loose-limbed camel of the 

country. Nothing could be better than his renderings 
of quiet Eastern evenings, as shown in “The Camp 
Fires " (18) and “Glow in the Desert” (17). Some of 
the smaller sketches, notably Nos. 22, 23, 52, and 60, 
would have been more useful to the artist as notes than 
for exhibition. A far more satisfactory type of sketch, 
if sketches are to be shown, is No. 111, "Market at 
Deirout,” which might serve as an example for students. 
At the same galleries is shown an exhibition of early 
English drawings, which introduces to us three fine 
pieces of work by a little-known draughtsman, William 
Oliver. His charming "Dinan," pencil on coloured 
paper; his equally delicate “ Lamballe "; and a superb 
drawing, heightened in water-colour, “Nantes,” would 
themselves justify a visit. But there are plenty of other 
good things as well, and one can stop with pleasure 
before the superb little drawing by R. Beavis, in a scheme 
of blues, the scene a sunlit vale; and the breezy sketch 
of David Cox in monochrome, a team drawing a heavy 
waggon, is so masterly in composition that the erratic 
drawing of the wheels can be overlooked. This exhibi- 
tion is full of good things suitable for small rooms. We 
will look forward to the time when the proprietor of this 
gallery gives us a show which includes drawings by 
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Beverley, the scene-painter of Sadler's Wells, whose 
leisure work would be a useful lesson to those inclined 
to disregard technically sound and artistic work. 
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Several writers have referred recently to the possi- 
bility of modifying the tones of a print by the applica- 
tion of heat. Such a procedure, 
TONES OBTAINED however, is not new, and Photo- 
BY HEAT. graphische Korrespondenz has re- 
called the fact that in 1902 a 
photographer, Solon Vathis, took out a patent for a 
method embodying this principle. The prints are 
treated according to a known method by means of gold 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, giving images having 
tonalities varying from yellowish red to blue violet, 
according to the relative proportions of the substances 
and the nature of ‘the print. In order to obtain the 
change of tonality, one submits the print washed and 
dried to the heat, either holding it above a chafing dish, 
or placing it in a utensil heated from below, or, again, 
pressing it with a hot iron. The transformation 15 
effected at 100? C.—boiling point; but the temperature 
can be carried higher. The tonality depends, firstly, 
upon the basic character of the image itself; secondly, 
on the tone obtained in the “sel d'or" bath, and, 
thirdly, on the duration of the heat action. A print 
which is pale and washy turns to a vivid red in the 
dark parts, and a pale rose in the half-tones, while a 
very strong print gives the tone of reddish brown. 
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О the majority of amateur photographers, 
sooner or later, comes the fact that we 
have not the “seeing eye,” and with us 
pictorial work is an impossibility. We 
study the canons of composition and all 
the rules of art, those rules which every 
true artist seems to break, and our prints 
are still the old, dull, lifeless things they 
ever were. Despair slowly creeps upon 
us. We abandon the craft in disgust, and 
seek some other pastime where artistic 
ability is not a necessity. 

But why abandon the camera? There 
are many other fields where whole crops 
of pleasure and profit are to be gathered with the camera’s aid. 

Let us suggest, therefore, that some other study be taken up 
and combined with photography. 

The survey and record societies have done much to foster and 
retain the interest of these non-pictorialists, but there must still 
be a vast number of photographers whom such societies do not 
touch, and to these, let it be urged, that in such work as his can 
be found endless interest and pleasure. 

Every distriet possesses something of archaeological or anti- 
quarian interest. Some counties are extremely rich in old 
churches, halls, manor-houses, castles, etc., and if only dis- 
appointed photographers would turn to these, they must quickly 
find a new joy in their craft, and gain knowledge and memories 
the possession of which would bring more than its own reward. 

Take architecture. Perhaps church architecture presents 
fewest difficulties, for most cathedrals, abbeys, and churches are 
easily accessible to the photographer. Every county, every town 
contains endless architectural material, so why not set about 
making a collection of prints or lantern slides of architectural 
subjects? 

A few weeks' study of some handbook on architecture will 
make one fairly familiar with the periods and styles. For church 
architecture Parker's “А В C of Gothic Architecture,” and “The 
Introduction to Gothic Architecture," by the same author, will 
be found quite good as a beginning. 

Tt is for each person, then, to decide for himself what form his 
collection shall take, whether he shall make a collection of 
prints of buildings, or whether he shall confine himself to detail 
—doorways, windows, fonts, ornamentation, brasses, woodwork. 


A PLEA AND A SUGGESTION. 


By S. C. 


But whichever he decides upon, he can be confident that he will 
find his interest and pleasure steadily growing, for the study of 
architecture, more especially of ecclesiastical architecture, opens 
up such vast fields for further study and observation. 

For instance, the study of brasses, tombs, or mural tablets may 
lead to speculation on the growth and development of fashion in 
raiment. ln the same way much can be learned from the wood- 
work and carving in misereres, bench-ends, etc. Folk lore and 
legend, too, take on a new interest, and we find ourselves wan- 
dering away into bypaths of knowledge and information, any of 
which will well repay us for the following. We shall find our 
walks abroad take on a newer and a greater charm, for a new 
book has been opened to us. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher has said recently, “To travel without 
a knowledge of architecture is like opening a book without 
having the ability to read it." If this collecting is taken up 
seriously and systematically, we shall find our desire for fresh 
examples taking us further and further afield ; new scenes will 
be opened to us, and fresh memories, all of the pleasantest, will 
be stored away. The past will live again as we follow the pro- 
gress and development of this old-time work, and come into 
contact with ancient customs and beliefs. We shall find what a 
man's “faith” meant to him in those days, and that there was a 
time when art was for art's sake. 

Architecture was cited merely as an example. There are end- 
less other subjects quite suitable. Natural history has vast fields 
still untilled: wild flowers, bird life, insect life; in fact, any 
field of nature will provide us with work and interest for a life- 
time, for the store is 1nexhaustible. 

Perhaps, in time, as our powers of perception and observation 
develop, and they most assuredly will develop, we shall bring to 
the surface some of that artistic insight we have lacked. If this 
happens, so much to the good ; our prints will lose nothing by 
this new character. 

In any case, if only some such work is taken up, our camera 
will prove a better and a stronger friend, a friend to whom we 
owe so much already, for to many work-weary and faded men 
the camera has proved a godsend. 

Let us not, therefore, forsake it, but rather let us make it an 
indispensable companion. We can still admire the pictorial, and 
we can still struggle towards it, but in the event of failure 
we shall have something, and in the getting of that *something ? 
we shall have gathered much lasting pleasure and happiness. 
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HE ancient art-spirit of 
Japan has found its way 
into the home of photo- 

graphy at the Camera Club, 
where the irresistible fascination of the collection of 
prints exhibited by Mr. F. J. Mortimer is felt as a revela- 
tion, and the more they are studied the stronger the 
conviction grows that the relationship to photography 
may not be so very remote after all. These prints, 
illustrating the final stage of Japanese design in the last 
portion of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, before the customs of the country had 
been revolutionised, have a special interest in the fact 
that they represent the art of the people. So also does 
photography. But in the commonalty of Japan, with 
their inherited and highly specialised sense of beauty, 
refinement of perception and power of expression were 
carried to a degree incomparably surpassing that 
attained in this country, where, however, the impulse to 
go further is abundantly proved by the spreading in- 
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signifies joy or mourning is a matter that the average 
photographer will have to pass over; probably he will, as 
his interest grows, grasp the artist’s purpose of repre- 
senting the idea suggested by scenes and persons 
rather than the appearance of the objects themselves; but 
in a general way the visitor will be impressed by the 
perfect sense of design observable in the charming 
arrangements of colour, line, and mass. 
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Emphasis and Composition. 

Colour is now so largely entering into photography 
that from this standpoint alone the exhibition should 
have a useful influence. The photographer untrained 
in art, who boldly essays to evolve colour schemes from 
his inner consciousness, may well pause before the subtle 
and delightful harmonies of Yeizan and Hiroshige II., 
in Nos. 1 and 2, to consider the consummate knowledge 
and skilled invention that have gone to produce the com- 
bined delicacy and brightness of the cherry festival 
scene, and the tones of evening in the river subject. 
_. Warm tints in 

3 the one case, 
and cool in the 
other, are used 


terms as large and small, long and short, hot with “a: sufre 
and cold, etc, are relative terms. To grasp { perception cf 
this notion firmly and clearly is the first step the sugges- 
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with their fine { 
colour- 
schemes and wonderful arrangements of line, decorated 
walls and door-posts in lowly homes, sometimes be- 
coming stained by the fumes of the turf fire. 

If one could imagine how they were discussed and 
admired; destroyed when shabby, and replaced; how 
friends came and appreciatively contemplated them— 
one would realise an essential part of the life of old 
Japan. It is somewhat difficult for the Western mind, 
accustomed to a totally different artistic mode, to orient 
itself properly towards these works, many of which 
embody svmbolic details that told a story to their 
owners, but are not to be understood by us without 
searching the literature of the subject. Whether the 
particular disposition of a spray of cherry-blossom 
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x able, and this 
beautiful 
work, representing the artist’s poetised conception of 
" Noble Ladies at the Yedo Cherry Festival," would 
have been spiritless and weak but for the emphasis that - 
is gently but firmly insisted on in the central group. It 
is not forced, not in the least overdone; it exactly serves 
its purpose, no more and no less. This is a little lesson 
that applies to modern Western art as well as to 
Japanese, and photographers will do well to take to 
heart the need of the right amount of emphasis, rightly 
placed, and to recognise how it can give strength to 
delicacy. 
No doubt photography has already borrowed some- 
thing from Japanese design; in fact, here and there are 
to be noticed works that seem to have given a direct 
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inspiration to memorable camera pictures. An instance 
is "Storm on the Great Bridge, Sumida River," by 
Hiroshige II., a composition showing, how force and 
suggestion are obtainable by simple means.  Qualities 
of tone and movement, line and mass, in this design 
convey quite a compendium of instructive object-lessons. 
There are elsewhere several reminders of the influence 
that Japanese art has had on Whistler and other Euro- 
pean painters. The Japanese were great masters of 
composition, and the work now displayed will doubt- 
less be appreciated for the light it throws on possibilities 
in the combination of line and mass. But photographers 
may be recommended to avoid the direct imitation cf 
the interesting variations of shape and pattern here 
displayed. The actual designs are not readily to be 
adapted to Western scenes; in fact, they are so balanced 
and perfected that any alteration might very well de- 
stroy their value. What can be profitably done is to 
glean from them certain principles that are needful to all 
forms of pictorial art; and most important to the photo- 
grapher is the reminder, everywhere encountered, that, 
however plentiful the details of a picture, they should 
all combine to form a definite pattern for the whole 
work. This, of course, is a fundamental necessity to 
effective composition, which is only another name for 
decorative pictorial work. Among the examples atten- 
tion may be directed to “The Return of the Forty-seven 
Ronin,” by Kuniyoshi, in which many figures are given 
with extraordinary detail and a pervading sense of life 
and movement, all of which are directed to a decorative 
end, dominated by the curves of the bridge. 

It is important to note how the signatures, or seals, 
recording artists’ and publishers’ names and titles of 
figures are adroitly used to help in completing the 
general pattern. These noticeable features, recurring 
throughout the collection, are a continuous indication 
that the purpose of the pictures is not realism but 
decoration. 

Decorative Grouping. 

In Utamaro's "Two Geisha" is to be noticed a 
flat decorative pattern, obtained by repetition with varia- 
tion, a valuable principle derived from the example of 
Nature herself, as seen in a great variety of her graceful 
manifestations, from the shapes of trees and their 
foliage to reflections in water. The harmonious and 
imaginative treatment of line, a matter of much interest 
to photographers who wish to endow their work with 
decorative quality, is frequently exemplified, and it is 
interesting to note how in Koriusai’s ‘Ladies on Bal- 
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cony," and Yeizan’s " Geisha on Balcony,” the angular 
lines of the balconies are ingeniously dealt with in com- 
bination with arrangements of curves. No. 3, by 
Kuniyoshi, shows how curves derive strength and effect 
from the employment of straight lines as a foil. 

The grouping of figures is a subject of general interest 
on which much-needed lessons are forthcoming. 
Koriusai shows, in “ Beauties of the Tea House," how 
four figures may be treated, not as separate details, but 
to form one design, with well-marked emphasis on the 
leading figure, in a dainty pattern, with harmonious 
curves and a sense of movement. 

In Shuncho's “The Lotus Offering " three figures are 
arranged so that two come together to make the main 
mass, emphasised by detail and colour, while the third 
figure is represented with simplicity and reserve. 
Another interesting group, in Yeishi's "The Nightin- 
gale," consists of three figures depicted with different 
degrees of strength, the main figure being emphasised 
by black, with a pretty pattern and beautiful lines in the 
drapery. Very charming in line and colour is Kuni- 
sada’s “Тһе Singing Girl," where the straight line of 
the guitar helps the curves in the train on the floor, and 
these not only complete the arrangement of lines but 
give stability to the figure. The Japanese artists, in their 
treatment of the figure, had no idea of capturing the 
natural, unsuspecting pose that commends itself to the 
photographer; everything was deliberately thought out 
and arranged for a decorative purpose. The mere like- 
ness seems not to have concerned them at all; their aim 
was rather a sublimation of the beautiful possibilities 
that the artist discerned or imagined. Hence such 
indication of individuality as our portraiture pursues is 
not to be looked for, but, on the other hand, there may 
be discovered some realisation of the ideals of loveliness 
that inspired a beauty-loving nation, and it is evident 
that they went far beyond delight in facial charm. 

There are useful hints for photographers in other 
directions. The prevalent notion that luminosity is only 
to be obtained through violent contrast of black and 
white is convincingly contradicted by Hiroshige II. in 
“Theatres by Night,” where the moonlight and artificial 
light have plenty of brilliance, though only contrasted 
with delicate and delightful greys. The selectiveness 
that distinguishes the treatment of natural objects, 
giving effect only to their essential character, so far 
as it accords with the decorative aim, is another 
quality that may well excite the emulation of photo- 
graphers. K. H. S. 
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Т is curious how few people are able, without considerable 

assistance, to earn £1,000. Study the prize lists, and it will 
invariably be found that for one winner there are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of failures. It is to assist these latter to success 
that we offer the following suggestions for subjects in the “ Happy 
Moments? Competition. Possibly the subjects which we out- 
line will not appeal to all, but they may at least form the fons 
et origo of other likely prize-winning conceptions. 

(1) Scene: The parlour of the Bank of England. Mr. Bawtree 
has just convinced the Chief Cashier that it is not only possible 
but simple to facsimile the Bank’s notes by photographic means. 
He has just handed to that official an undistinguishable copy of 
a {100 note. The Happy Moment is not, of course, with the 
cashier. 

(2) The same scene. In recognition of the value of his dis- 
closure, the Chief Cashier is determined to offer some reward to 
Mr. Bawtree. He has taken from a locked drawer another note 
of the same denomination, and has shuffled it up with the 
counterfeit. He offers the two to Mr. Bawtree, and asks him to 
choose whichever he prefers as a gift. Mr. Bawtree has for- 
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gotten the number on the counterfeit, and wishes to goodness 
the facsimile were not so successful. The Bank manager has a 
Happy Moment because the second note also is a “fake.” 

(3) Garden scene (giving an opportunity for the landscape 
photographer) The author of the monumental work—in eight 
volumes quarto—entitled * Muzz and Fog in Photography, their 
History and Causes,” is just inscribing the word “finis” to his 
manuscript in the presence of his editor, publisher, and head 
compositor. A doctor with bald head-piece (principal high 
light) is administering oxygen the while to compensate for loss 
of gas and to prevent collapse. A complete scene of happiness. 

(4) Picture entitled “The Wearing of the Green.” The scene is 
set in the billiard-room of a well-known photographic club off 
the Strand. The principal actor, who does not know his cue, 
has just succeeded in “reaching the slate,” having made an open- 
ing of his own through the cloth. The happiness in this case is 
not centralised, but is distributed in varying proportions between 
the performer (who feels that he is a cut beyond his normal play) | 
and the member of the club who had introduced the performer 
as a visitor. | 
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Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


"Y DON’T want to give up photography, but 25 per cent. 
| advance in plates gives one pause." “I expect printing 
papers, developers, and all the rest of it will follow suit 
before long." The above remarks, made at a gathering of 
photographers, are perhaps only straws, but the old saying 
that “a straw will show which way the wind blows ” leads one 
to look about and see if one cannot compensate for the rise 
in price of plates by more economical usage. No one be- 
grudges 13d. for a good e negative. What none 
of us like is throwing 124. into the waster box. 

The top-surface and obvious moral is to use more care, e.g. 
in selecting one's subject, etc. Consider for a moment if it 
is worth while using a plate on a subject—which may be good 
enough in itself—but 15 мо better than one of a very similar 
kind that we have already dealt with. If you clearly see 
desirable features which the old subjects did not possess— 
were passed unnoticed, perhaps—then “go for ” the new sub- 
ject by all means. It does not take very much sometimes to 
make all the difference between good and the best possible. 
But if the new subject is a mere variant of the old one, we 
may wisely take pause and consider, is it worth the time and 
trouble for what 15 virtually a repeat? Would it not be wiser 
to reserve the plate for something unquestionably better ? 

The “penny plate” undoubtedly helped greatly to popu- 
larise photography. “It is only a penny, I may as well try 
my luck.” But things were “quite other ” in the earlier days 
of the big camera, when “every time you took the cap off it 
cost you half a crown.” Ап afternoon’s work meant perhaps 
a couple of exposures, when nothing was left to chance that 
could be avoided by forethought. 

Faulty Exposure 

is a generous contributor to the waster box. Whether you 
use an actinometer, or exposure meter, or tables, or just trust 
to the “inspiration of the moment,” a carefully kept exposure 
record notebook in any case will prove a plate-saver. When- 
ever there is any doubt whatever as to exposure, one can in 
most cases turn back to a similar subject and circumstances 
which will remind one as to how the negative turned out. 
Over-exposure is comparatively rare in comparison with 
under-exposure failure in these days of the all but universal 
hand camera. Among the subjects which are most likely to 
be under-exposed are narrow streets, with tall buildings, 
which shut out nearly all the direct sky light except that 
from overhead, near figures in indifferent light, foreground 
subjects in the shadow of buildings, etc., and ix ae gener- 
ally that are in the shade of trees, including woodland, glade, 
and garden subjects. There may be plenty of light falling 
on the photographer’s actinometer, but not so much on the 
subject 1n shade. 

Objects in motion are very apt to lead us to suppose that 
they are moving much more rapidly than they are, and so 
we are tempted to cut down the exposure beyond the point 
required to avoid blur. Suppose the lens is 6 inches from 
the plate, while the moving object is 50 yards (150 feet) away. 
In such a case the object 1s 300 times as far from the lens as 
the image is. So for the image to move one inch on the 
. plate the object would have to move 300 inches (or 25 feet). 
Of course, a blur an inch long would be ruination, but the 
relation of 300 to 1 shows how easily our judgment may be 
misled by the movement of a moderately distant object. 

Careless Manipulation 
contributes its quota to the contents of the waster box. For- 
getting to shut the dark-room door, turning up the dark- 
room light before the plates have been protected from light, 
dirty dishes, graduated stale (staining) developers, and a score 
of other thoughtless or careless acts may easily waste what 
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with due attention and patience might have yielded a top- 
notch negative. Once again it is the wasters that we rightly 
begrudge paying for. A little more care all along the line 
will tell, and repay the trouble in a better percentage of 
successes, i.e. fewer wasters. 


Little Economies 
in many ways can be practised with benefit rather than detri- 
ment to the results. For example, it is the custom with many 
workers to make up more developer than is likely to be used 
while it is in good working order. Then comes the tempta- 
tion to use a stale solution, which may yield a stained nega- 
tive. 

The fixing bath may be worked beyond its Jimits. The 
imperfect fixing is not apparent at once, but disappointment 
(and waste) come when time yields a faulty negative. 

One of a Pres of eos is taken from the box, and the 
remaining odd plate left with its sensitive surface in contact 
probably with brown paper. This as often as not results in 
markings due to emanations from the paper. If now this 
odd plate be put with its sensitive coating facing a perfectly 
clean piece of glass, and separately wrapped up in some 
distinctive way so that the fingers are told that the package 
contains one dry plate and one piece of clean glass, we 
shall not make the mistake of loading our slide with plain 
glass, while the odd plate will be saved and used. 

Now and again—happily it is but rarely—we find a cracked, 
or broken plate in the package. This is not good enough for 
serious negative making, but it may serve as a trial exposure 
plate for home work, e.g. still-life, interiors, etc. One’s 
slides or sheaths may be loaded up, but we may return home 
with some unexposed plates. It is tempting to leave these in 
their present place for “next time.” 

In double dark slides the plates are facing wood, and pro- 
bably strips of leather, or cloth, hinges, etc. In the metal 
sheaths they are facing metal. In both cases there is a ve 
considerable risk of “emanations ” (as the late Dr. Russell 
has abundantly shown), which produce developable results 
that are likely to render the negatives useless. The obvious 
if somewhat troublesome course is to unload the slides and 
sheaths, putting away (face to face) the unexposed plates for 
future use, and also to unload the exposed plates, and 
develop them at once, or put them away for future treatment. 
I certainly think that the sooner plates are developed after 
they are exposed the better for several reasons. But it may 
be added that plates have been exposed and carefully kept 
for a long time before being developed into satisfactory nega- 
tives. Yet keep plates as carefully as we may, that they tend 
to deteriorate with age is the general opinion of experienced 
workers. 

Storing Plates. 


A word or two on this point may be acceptable. The 
things to guard against are, first of all, gas, Би or un- 
burnt, fire charcoal fumes, i.e. sulphuretted hydrogen in 
any form; next, damp; and third, heat. This last is 
negligible in this country if the plates be kept in a room 
where there is no fire. A tin box, with a tight-fitting lid, in 
any upstairs room, where there is little or no gas or fire, 
serves very well. It is advisable always to keep the boxes on 
edge, like books on a shelf, and not piled flat one on the top 
of another box. This plan means considerable pressure on 
the lower boxes of a pile. This pressure leads to markings 
along the edges, due to the small card separators. Do not 
use printed papers of any kind for wrapping round plates, 
either inside or outside the plate boxes. Printers’ ink con- 
tains materials which give off emanations of a very actively 
harmful character. 
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HERE is always a fascination in the Colonial work 
T exhibited from time to time at the Little Gallery, 52, 

Long Acre, apart from the actual merit of the work. 
It has a special character due to differences of environment, 
peculiarities of light and atmosphere, and variation of 
thought as well as of vision, as compared with what we are 
accustomed to. 

This vear the collection is, as usual, deserving of careful 
study, and critical visitors will probably recognise that it 
makes no common demand on their judgment, for they may, 
in applying ordinary standards, do the work an injustice, 
unless thev have personal memory of the appearances and 
effects characterising the countries represented. Never 
"having seen Australia or any other of our Oversea 
Dominions, I hesitate to say that the sharpness of definition 
amounting to hardness in Mr, J. W. Hunter's " Deserters" 
and “The Dusty Road” are untrue to nature, for it may 
be that they represent conditions of atmosphere that I have 
had no opportunity of observing. Where the air is extremely 
clear and transparent, of course, definition comes more 
forcibly to the eye. Certainly, these prints seem to convey 
a suggestion of local character, if not of local colour. Yet 
there could be no objection to some simplification and em- 
phasis for the sake of pictorial arrangement, for, whatever 
the conditions, the point on which vision is concentrated 
must necessarily produce the most vivid impression. The 
works show considerable power, which I hope that Mr. 
Hunter, by regarding the precepts frequently set forth in 
these pages, will use to greater effect. 

It is not the exercise, but the direction of force that con- 
stitutes art. Natural force is, indeed, a not uncommon 
characteristic of the exhibition, but the strength of impres- 
sion is often combined with a certain bluntness of statement. 
The first quality is most desirable, but the other, however 
characteristic, is not without its drawbacks. Mr, Egan 
Ratibor, of Winnipeg, provides a good instance. “The 
Rapids," with the strong figure of the man bending over the 
boat, is a striking conception, full of possibilities; but these 
have to some extent been missed, because the artist, not 
content with a powerful figure, felt that he must also em- 
phasise the violence of the natural forces, against which his 
human subject had to contend. But there is no room for 
contending factors in pictorial work—one must always 
dominate. Hence the turbulence of the water should have 
been hinted, rather than insisted upon, and with more rc- 
served treatment of the distance there would have been a 
greater sense of space, and the figure would have told more 
forcibly. If it were desired to give dominating effect to the 
current, the man would be less conspicuously placed, and less 
forcibly treated. 

The triumph of man over nature is a very appropriate 
theme for those depicting the pioneers of Greater Britain, 
and Mr. Ratibor comes much nearer to success in “ The 
Blazed Trail," where the vigour of the forester is enforced 
bv the high light on his shoulder, and by the bold shadow 
on the lower part of his figure. Breadth and imagination 
distinguish this suggestive work, but the yellow-brown colour 
is not pleasing, and even, which 1 doubt, if nature had 
adopted such a prevailing tint, she would not fail to relieve 
it, and make it acceptable by a judicious admixture of greys. 

On the whole, it is as well to leave colour alone, unless 
one is very sure, whether used as monochrome or for the 
fuller representation of natural effects, as attempted in “ Sir 
Donald Glacier," by Mr. Howard A. Chapman, of British 
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AT “THE A.P." LITTLE GALLERY. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


Columbia. The use of colour opens the door to many mis- 
takes, and the impressive scenery would be better appre- 
ciated through the less ambitious employment of black and 
white. Again, in the original idea of Mr. C. Macnamara, of 
Toronto, " The Snowshoe Track,” showing the line of foot- 
marks across a frozen landscape, the prevailing light-blue 
tint, though interesting as a record of local colour, suffers 
artistically for want of the gradation and variation needful 
to aerial perspective. 

If there is one class of effect that might be expected to 
receive vigorous representation it is that of sunlight, and 
here 1 must confess to a sense of disappointment. An 
example is “ Sunlit Gates,” the entrance to a pleasant home- 
stead, by Mr. C. Luscombe Newrean, of New South Wales, 
where one cannot doubt that the sun has more force and bril- 
liance than he has succeeded in imparting to his subject. 
There are, however, many pictures in other ways illustrating 
the varied natural conditions surrounding Colonial life. Mr. 
W. Stainton, of Winnipeg, in " Plain Landscape," shows the 
vast spread of the ground coming under cultivation. “The 
Mystic Bush” is represented by Mr. J. B. Hayles, of Mel- 
bourne, with its giant trees softened by a hazy atmosphere, 
but the composition is not helped by the accentuation of the 
darkest shadow in the right-hand corner, The hard condi- 
tions of heat and drought are suggested by Mr. J. S. Stening, 
of New South Wales, in “ Vanquished.” “A Foggy Morn” 
reminds us that Melbourne is not without some of the charac- 
teristics of the old country, and Mr. W. Howieson has 
cleverly rendered the harbour scene in agreeably varied tone, 
though the sunny gleam might have been better placed 
than in the corner of the picture. Another Melbourne exhi- 
bitor shows * A Summer Cloud," with broad treatment and 
a feeling for the decorative use of line and mass in sky and 
trees. In " The Sentinel " Mr. W. J. Chapman, of Victoria, 
depicts a characteristic blue gum, which might have been 
more impressive in its dignity and strength but for an 
unfortunate uniformity of tone which weakens the effect. 
A grand tree standing out against a delicate distance of 
water and forest is effectively presented by Mr. N. C. Deck, 
of New South Wales, in " The Buller Gorge, New Zealand,” 
though the long, straight stem does not altogether lend 
itself to the declared intention of a decorative arrangement. 

Among several figure subjects one of the best is " Boy and 
Skull," by Mr. Gerald E. Jones, of New Zealand, the natural 
pose and unaffected treatment of the naked figure aiding 
the sense of realitv, though the colour of flesh is lost in the 
low tone, and the high light beneath is somewhat detri- 
mental to the quiet modelling. Тһе Rev. A. T. Foster sends 
from India, in “The Bath," the pretty idea of a child bath- 
ing in a pool, with surrounding ripples; but something more 
is required in the execution, the exaggerated darkness of the 
rock in the background forcing it forward, while the near 
water needs modelling to bring it to the front. Credit is 
due to Mr. C. Macnamara for an extremely simple and sug- 
gestive scheme in “ The Intruder,” that gives interest to an 
almost empty space, with the small head of a child as the 
point of interest near the centre. There are just the lightly 
suggested lines of the door to cut off her figure, and to in- 
dicate that she is peeping round into the room; but imagina- 
tion fills up the blanks, and a little domestic comedy is 
realised, if not seen. The helmsman on the yacht in Mr. 
М. C. Deck's “On the Qui Vive? makes a spirited subject 
rendered with plenty of movement, and also a sense of atmo- 
sphere, but the comparative tones of the sail, the boat, and 
the sea might have received more attention. 

An interesting work from South Africa is Mr. Colman 
Wocke's “On the Banks of the Kamie River,” with a 
woman getting water, but rather hard in treatment, and so 
wanting in concentration of effect that a better composition 
could be obtained by division in the middle. The same 
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woman, caught on her departure with the pail on her head, 
stands out more effectively in “The Water Carrier,” which, 
however, has too many repetitions of the highest light, and 
the blackness on the skirt is overdone. Ап elderly woman, 
portrayed by Mrs. D. A. Kelly (Toronto), has force and 
character which would be still better appreciated without 
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the strong high lights under the chin competing with the 
silver gleam on the hair. Mr. J. H. Coatsworth represents 
a pleasant scene in * Flowers of Egypt," though the figure 
is too heavy to be in harmony with the lightness of the sur- 
roundings, and makes an inappropriate dark mass at the 
side of the picture. 


A further article on the Colonial Exhibits wili appear next week. 


A TRIP IN 


. Special to *' The A. P. 6 P. N.” Р 


М spite of its splendid 
coast and its mag- 
nificent churches, 
Lincolnshire, . until 
quite recently, has 
been a county neg- 
lected by the tourist. 
Its geese, its sheep, 
and its pigs have 
been thought its 
chief renown, Of 
late years, however, 
the Great Northern 
Railway has dis- 
covered bracing 
Skegness, as well as 
what to the writer's 
mind are better than 
Skegness, chiefly 


TENNYSON'S BIRTHPLACB, SOMERSBY. 


because of their sand-hills with lanky grass, bright little 
Mablethorpe and Sutton-on-Sea. But how many of those 
who are allured to these places by the happy poster recall 
the fact that they form the border of Tennyson land? 

As the train makes its way northwards from Boston—the 
fine old town in which Horsley Hinton, during the later 
years of his life, found such ripe material for his pictorial 
skill—the traveller has on his one hand the sea, and on his 
other the soft undulations of the Lincolnshire Wolds. 

On the lower slopes of the Wolds is Somersby, about 
equally distant from Spilsby and Horncastle, which places, to 
a purely superficial observer, seem to wake from a week- 
long sleep only on their respective market days. It was in 
the old rectory at Somersby, still standing, though not, I 
believe, now used as a rectory, that Tennyson was born. 
It was to a bookseller at Louth near by that he sold his 
first manuscript. It was to Mablethorpe he came to spend 
a holiday on the proceeds of that early success (need one 
say that the cottage where he stayed is still pointed out to 
visitors?). The Old Manor House at Saltfleet, a station 
or two beyond Mablethorpe, is said to be the original 
Locksley Hall— 

“ Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts.” 


THB CHURCH. 


And it was in the North Lincolnshire dialect, spoken to per- 
fection hereabout, that he wrote some of his finest dramatic 
pieces, 


TENNYSON LAND. 


By A LINCOLNSHIRE MAN. 


Somersby is a matter of six miles from Spilsby, and 
Spilsby, so thoroughly has the Great Northern Railway 
opened up the hinterland of sleepy old Lincolnshire, is not 
much more than a couple of hours from King’s Cross—not 
weary hours either, thanks to particularly comfortable rail- 
way travelling. Apart from Tennysonia, Somersby, with its 
little church, has an attraction for picture-makers. With 
the rectory the poet was associated, on and off, for the first 
thirty years of his life. It may be that some old Lincolnshire 
John will be found who was accustomed to see, or at least 
to “hear tell of,” Tennyson in the neighbourhood “ dawdlin’ 
about wi’ a book.” It is not so many years since the present 
writer came across in this part of the world an old gover- 
ness who was in the Tennyson family, and at the age of 
ninety-two could remember the dreadful indolence of Master 
Alfred. 

With its population of less than fifty, Somersby might pass 
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for a negligible hamlet, but not if the traveller has a Tenny- 
son in his pocket, and reads the “ Ode to Memory.” He may 
even see | 
* The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door.” 


And the fairy wood is near at hand, where Tennyson himself 
plighted his love. And, of course, the brook is there, but, 
say the dull authorities, the Somersby stream is not the 
brook which goes on for ever, for that brook, you remember, 
contains the grayling, and the handsome grayling is not a 
Lincolnshire ach However, the rest of the local colour is 
all right. The willow weed and mallow are there, and the 
brook certainly steals by lawns and grassy plots, and slides 
by hazel covers. And if the photographer chooses to cap- 
ture it, and to call it tke brook, I dare say the absentee gray- 
ling will raise no objection. | S 

The Tennyson lover might spend a happy holiday in illus- 
trating his Tennyson for himself, and for this purpose no 
spot of English landscape would provide more abundant 
opportunities than Somersby and its neighbourhood, where 
one hears 

* the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds 
Upon the ridgéd wolds." 
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our subjects for the hand camera. One great attraction 

about animal portraiture as compared with human por- 
traiture is that our animals do not “make faces "—i.e. do 
not pose or “put on” special expressions or poses for the 
special purpose of looking their best. So just without any 
trying at all they do look their best because they are natural 
and unconscious. There is a note of reality about all such 
animal portraits that gives them a special charm and interest 
that we very seldom get in our human portraits. 

But the hand-camera man must not run away with the 
notion that no study of the subject is required—that any snap- 
shot, being natural in the above sense, is sure to be interest- 
ing or pictorial. On the contrary, our aim is to get not 
only a natural, but also a pleasing and pictorial result as well. 
First of all, this means a natural background and suitable 
surroundings. A Jersey cow in the meadow, with a distant 
landscape very softly defined, will look natural and pleasing. 
But the same cow browsing in the middle of a geranium bed 
on the lawn, with a house-front as background, would look 
“strained,” to put it mildly. Both might be “natural” in 
the sense of recording facts, but they are not equally interest- 
ing facts from a pictorial point of view. 

Then one may have cats and dogs in the garden, poultry 
in the yard, horses and cows in the meadow, etc.; all seem 
home-like, natural, harmonious. 

The background never should attract attention, or it is 
not a background, but a “forward” ground. The back- 
ground, like the organ-blowcr of the old story, should do its 
work without seeking for recognition. 

Farmyard buildings are generally troublesome, on account 
of liney brick or stone work, liney doors and windows, etc. 
Also it is often difficult to get the animal far enough away 
from, or in front of, the buildings so as to let us get the 
buildings slightly out of focus—i.c. not quite so sharp as 
the animals. 

Contrast also has to be considered. Thus, a red cow 
against a red brick building will probably come out some- 
what flat and tame; but the same cow seen against the dark- 
ness of an open cart-shed, for instance, will show up, and 
its delicate gradations of darkness tell as modelling. 

Generally speaking, we shall get the best effect with farm- 
yard buildings as background when they are in the shade by 
a sidelight. When the face of the buildings is cut up into 
patches by strong lights and shades, this part of the picture 
becomes too noticeable, and is no longer a serviceable back- 
ground, but a self-assertive, eye-distracting feature. 

Then again, in all portraiture, animal or otherwise, one 
must guard against awkward conjunctions of the background 
and figure. Thus, for instance, not long ago I saw a very 
good photograph of a cow in the paddock: but, unfortu- 
nately, a small shed in the distance appeared to be exactly 
placed on the cow's back. In hand-camera work of all kinds 
one has to be on guard against awkward conjunctions of this 
kind. I recall one of my own early mistakes, which spoilt 
what otherwise would have been a rather good thing. This 
was a snapshot of the village sexton and gravedigger just 
resting for a moment on his spade-handle: but the spire of 
the church in the distance had the appearance of a large 
fool's cap on his head. 

Stereoscopic Relief. 

In this connection one has to remember that, using our 

two сусѕ, we get the effect of stereoscopic relief and differen. 


р our subjec animals are among the most interesting of 
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tiation of plane, so that these conjunctions escape notice 
until we see them as viewed by the one-eyed camera. If 
the reader will place, let us say, a candle and candlestick 
a foot or so behind a book or two on the table, and view 
these two things from six feet distance, first with two eyes and 
then with one eye only, he will understand once for all how it 
is that the lens view does not give the same effect as the two- 
eye view, and thus why we have to bear in mind the subject 
of awkward conjunctions. 

I have dwelt at some length on the background question 
because the inspection of a large number of hand-camera 
snapshots during the year points the need of greatly in- 
creased attention to this matter. 

Animals in captivity—e.g. in enclosures, cages, and so 
forth, such as we see them in zoological gardens, etc.— call 
for a few special notes. In the first place, we are now more 
limited as regards our choice of point of view. Usually we 
can only see our subjects from one or perhaps two sides of 
the enclosure. This means extra care and discrimination 
in order to find the best possible position available. Then 
again, we have not much chance of anything like an open 
background. Often our choice lies between a building of 
some kind and a fence, cage, or other enclosing boundary. 
Added to this, we often have to contend with wire netting, 
rails, etc., which come between us and the object. of our 
friendly attentions. ; k 

Zoological buildings naturally are constructed with a view 
to utility and suitability to the habit of the animal, and 
seldom get much attention in the pictorial direction. Here 
again the hint about selecting the view-point and time of 
day, so as to get these constructions in shade, is worth 
remembering. 

As to wire netting, bars, and so forth between the worker 
and his subjects, there are two courses open to us. One is 
to dodge the railings by arranging for the lens to look be- 
tween the bars. If, however, this cannot be managed, it is 
useful to remember that by bringing the lens close up to the 
wire netting this is put so much out of focus that it will 
not give anything like a visible image. The larger the stop, 
the more it is “out of focus.” So that if we cannot get fairly 
near to it a large stop is to be preferred, and special attention 
given to judging distances and setting the focussing scale 
accordingly. At the same time, one must bear in mind that 
this netting is blocking out some appreciable amount of 
light, so that the exposure should be made on the generous 
side. 

The movement of the animals calls for careful considera- 
tion. It will be noticed that in many cases animals move 
in a certain kind of regular way, with intervals of compara- 
tive quiescence, and that the quietest moment follows the 
greatest movement. By patiently watching an animal for a 
time, one learns to anticipate, as it were, the moment of least 
movement. 

Sense of Hearing. 


In many cases— birds especially—the hearing sense is very 
acute, so that if the shutter release makes any appreciable 
noise it may induce movement at a fatal moment. One way 
to dodge this difficulty is to hide this noise by another noise. 
Thus the worker gently whistles or hums a steady note, which 
attracts the bird's attention, while the shutter noise is 
drowned by the greater noise, and so passes unnoticed. Any 
noise made at the end of the exposure will not affect the 
photographic results. 
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A SUNSHINY CORNER. Bv Е. L. BROWN ‘Australia, 


The original, a toned bromide print (51 х5 . ison view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at " The A. P." 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. А 
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EARTH'S BOUNTY. Bv MisS KATE SMITH. 


From the original platinum print. Sce article an opposite page. 
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A HARVEST FIELD. Bv C. A. SLATTER. 
The original, а bromoil print (10x63), was awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition. 


[SHE SEASON OF CERES. 2 By “DEMETER.” 
le 


re 7 
: e \S 2, Special to '* The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
THE time is with us when there principles of all art work exemplified by selection, which 
come to mind Moore's lines: leads to emphasis, clearness of thought, and arrange- 
“Every season hath its pleasures; ment, which gives the touch of personal expression. We 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, may be tempted to complain of the formality or stiff- 
Yet the vineyard's ruby treasures ness of line due to one arm being straight down, i.e., 


Brighten autumn's sober time. ' vertical, and the other straight out horizontally. For 


Autumn means food-harvest, jov and gladness, the any suggestion of vertical and horizontal lines in con- 
reward of toil, the fulness of life. The many-sidedness trast are apt to suggest fixity and rigidity, as we 
of all the various seasons cannot escape attention, but see in the vertical tree trunk, and, further, in the 
especially is this so in the case of autumn, when each handiwork of man in those of his building constructions, 
and every "fruit of the earth" has its own deep which he aims to make time-resisting. But against 
message. А glance at the various pictures in this this we have a touch of quiet dignity which is verv 
number of THE A. P. will give a starting thought along pleasing. The picture is wrought in a light key, with a 


these lines. short scale of tones, when 
Miss Kate Smith's charming picture on page 136 "The sun himself on wings 
recalls Pope's lines : Of glory, up the east now springs” (“Lalla Rookh“), 
“Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, giving the whole scene a gladsome note of air, warmth, 


And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand.” and golden light. 


One notes with grateful satisfaction how all, except Contrast with this the vigorous lights and shades of 
the figure and the harvest fruits around her, are well Dr. Bricarelli’s “Harvester” (reproduced on page 
and wisely kept subordinate, so that our eye and mind 125), which in several ways is at the other end of the 
are not confused by parts of secondary or subordinate thought. For a voung, joyous girl—typifying spring 
detail. Here, then, we have one of the most important (Continued on page 139.) 
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THE DUSKY FISHERMAN. Bv CQLMAR WOCKE (South Africa). 
The original, a bromide print (10x 14), ta on view at the Exhibition of Co'onial Photographs now open at " The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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and gladness—we have an elderly man, strong, 
vigorous, vital—typifying the autumn of life. The ideal 
and real are thus brought into antithesis. The.former 
suggests morning light, the latter evening. The former 
is an open, spacious scene, while in the latter we have 


a feeling of being shut in and confined to the cares of 


workaday life. The key and scale of the former аге 
in harmony with the youth of the girl's figure and face, 
those of the latter well accord with the strength of a 
sturdy man. I mention these thought-suggestions be- 


cause many photographers seldom look below the paper 


surface of their prints. But the value of all art work 
les not in what is actually said or shown, but in what 


lies unsaid and out of sight, but brought to mind. The 
picture or the poem merely opens the door, and invites 


us to enter and wander at will around the phantom 
palace beyond. 


But the door must be inviting, or we pass on with no 
So our art work must be 
Hence those who desire : 
to turn the key of a larger hope can never afford to 


desire to see beyond it. 
wrought with care and craft. 


forget the craft side of their work. 


In the “Harvester ” I see vigorous contrasts, more 
vigorous than seems to me quite wise. On occasion we 
may welcome such vigour in the near parts, e.g., 
foreground figures and surroundings, when such anchor- 
age is needed, but seldom indeed do we “respond ” to 


such heavy darks in the distance in a daylight scene. 


The figure is realistic enough, and the composition dis- 
But one may question the advisability 
of bringing this black and white figure so near the 


creetly simple. 


picture plane and so near the corner of it. 


It is well known that the late Horsley Hinton—to 
whom pictorial photography owes greatly—had con- 
siderable artistic powers and perceptions, and was, 
Yet at a certain period 
of his work he developed a mannerism by way of 
darkening the corners of his pictures, especially in 
the foregrounds, so that the notion got abroad that this 
device pointed the roval road to picture-making. The 
device became epidemic, and, like all things, good in 
moderation with discretion, it often became ridiculous 
їп extremes. This moves me to say yet once again that, 
despite the young modern superior person, who has 
gleaned his scanty art knowledge on the quick lunch 
plan, there are a very few very simple principles in all art 
work (architecture, sculpture, music, drama, poetrv, as 
which it is wise and wholesome to 
kecp dusted and in daily use—though one rieed not be 
always talking about them or displaving them. Onc of 
It applies to grouping, figures, and 


moreover, a skilful craftsman. 


well as pictures) 


these is harmony. 
surroundings, selection and arrangement of material, 


and also to lighting. To illustrate this point, I may 
quote a case which I saw not very long ago, where two 
girl figures who were pretending to be gleaners were 
wearing high-heeled shoes— more suggestive of Picca- 
A portion of a 
bicycle shown in the picture suggested the explanation 
Someone compared figures in 
When they are quite right and 


dilly or Paris—and—and bangles. 


of these “‘ gleaners." 
pictures to banknotes. 
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above suspicion they are very helpful; but if “wrong 
'uns," we are far better without them. There is no 
place or use for middling quality in banknotes or 
figures. 

This brings us to our next picture, called “Тһе Hurry 
of Harvesting,” by R. S. Kauffman (see page 6, Supp.). 
The precise point of the title is not quite clear to me, 
though at once the suggestion of life, activity, toil, 
movement are apparent, and for the moment recall 
Pope’s lines, ‘‘Weary reapers quit the sultry field,” 
etc., though, of course, it is not here a case of the 
reaper in the ordinary limited sense of that term. This 
print appeals strongly to me for several reasons. Іп 
the first place it seems to be quite free of suggestion of 
the camera. I mean that, while one can imagine that 
in most, if not all, the previously noticed examples one 
has a half-suspicion of arrangement for the purpose of 
the photograph, in this instance any such notion seems 
quite out of mind. There is a spontaneity and natural- 
ness which to me always opens the door, and invites 
one to enter the land of imagination. One can sce this 
scene with the mind’s eye, one feels the fresh and gentle 
air on one’s face, one gets a sniff of the freshness of 
the earth. Here are space, air, light, vitality. 

On the other hand, there comes the wish that the 
three figures had not been quite so evenly interspaced, 
that the middle one had been a little more forward, 
i.e., near that on our left, or nearer the stooping figure. 
This is one of the lifelong learnings of camera picture- 
making. One has to think, to see, to do in a flash. 

The trees half leaf-bereft suggest a time beyond the 
harvest, when winter is in view. As Whittier says: 

: * Autumn in his leafless bowers 
Is waiting for the winter's snow.” 

But our note-book page is nearly filled, and we must 
pass on to the last example, of “А Harvest Field," bv 
C. A. Slatter (see page 137), which has the distinction 
of being without a figure. Although it may not always 
be a very courageous way of solving the figure problem 
to omit figures, yet it is not seldom the wisest thing to 
do. The scene generally suggests the waning light of 


the afternoon, 
* When harvest sheaves 


Along the heated upland glow." (Read) 


showing us 

* A store of golden wheat, the strength of human life." 

(Pii Hips) 

In this print we have some rather heavy darks, which 
do not quite accord with one's usual eye-memorv of the 
golden yellow of straw and grain—a thought which 
reminds us all of the necessity of using yellow-sensitive 
plates or films with a suitable colour-filter, separate or 
combined. 

A few years ago colour values were largely over- 
looked or evaded by photographers. Now there is some 
danger of this notion obscuring all other considerations. 
Right tone values are of fundamental importance, but so 
are selection, perspective, concentration, harmonv, and 
half a dozen other things. 


موه 


Camera Club for Swansea District.—We have received a letter 
from Mr. P. Brown, of 26, Page Street, Swansea, in which he 
asks for our assistance towards the formation of a photographic 
We are pleased to give his 
request publicity, and hope that all readers of THE A. P. т 
his neighbourhood will communicate with him at the address 
given, with the object of convening a meeting to discuss the 


society for the Swansea District. 


formation of such a society. 


The two latest additions to the guide-books issued bv the 
Homeland Association deal with Bath Abbey, and Liskeard and 
Looe. The price of the former is 2s. cloth, 15. paper; and of the 
latter 1s. cloth, 6d. paper. These useful little books are obtain- 
able from the Homeland Association, Chandos Chambers, 15, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., and will be found to contain much 
practical information on the districts mentioned. Readers want- 
ing useful holiday information should write for a list. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


li 
Th 
Р TH Workers. 
mI VALLUM 
m) Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
ü description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
HA page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
МЛ me should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 


A REVOLVING BACK. 


HOSE who possess a camera fitted 
T with a reversing back of the usual 
pattern can, by means of the following 
instructions, easily convert this into one 
of the revolving type. A revolving back 
is a decided advantage over the kind 
secured by clips, etc. ; for one thing, it is 
a permanent fixture on the camera. It is 
only necessary to push the frame around 
when wishing to change from vertical to 
horizontal, or vice versa; instead of 
having to release springs and catches and 
remove the back bodily from the camera. 
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Users of hand cameras will appreciate 
this, owing to the ease and quickness of 
working, when the camera has to be held 
in the hand. It is not a very difficult 
piece of apparatus to construct, calling 
more for patience, neatness, and accuracy 


than any particular skill in cabinet 
making. 
The following dimensions are for 


a quarter-plate camera, but it is only a 
matter of altering the given measurements 
when a larger or smaller camera is to be 
fitted. 

The outside size of the writer’s camera 
was measured, and found to be six inches 
square. А frame of $ in. mahogany, 6 in. 
square, was made, having an oblong 
aperture 4 by 3 in. in size. This was 
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framed together by means of glued half. 
lap joints, in the following manner. Four 
pieces of wood, 6 in. long, two measur- 
ing 14 in. wide and two 1 in. wide, were 
marked out, and cut to shape a trifle 
larger both ways than the marked dimen- 
sions, say 4 in., so that when these pieces 
are framed up the frame can be planed 
down to the exact size required, this pre- 
venting same being too small when 
finished, which might occur if the pieces 
were the exact size when cut. Having 
glued up the frame, and after the glue has 
set (which should be done under pressure 
such as a heavy book), the whole should 
be subjected to a thorough sand-papering 
until both sides are quite level. 

Around the sides of the opening, and 
3 in. from the edge, four shallow grooves 
are cut, these taking strips of 4 in. velvet 
ribbon, to prevent light reaching the 
plate when the dark slide is in position 
(see fig. 1). 

The dark slide rails are now taken in 
hand; if the worker wishes to do so he 
can usé those off his own camera ; if not, 
he should make new ones to exactly the 
same pattern. Those shown in diagram 
are made of two pieces of 4 in. wood 
rebated and shaped as illustrated. 

A small catch is necessary to keep the 
dark slide in position while the shutter 
is withdrawn; it should be fitted at the 
top of one of the rails. The catch shown 
is made of a length of spring steel (a piece 
of clock mainspring will do) having a 
small brass stud rivetted in to form a 
stop; the diagram will make this plain. 

The wood of fhe rail at the back 
of the catch is removed a slight 
depth to allow the spring to bend 
back. 

Attention is now turned to the 

actual mechanism by which the 
back revolves. In principle this 
consists of a circular piece of 
wood attached to the reversing 
frame, this piece of wood revolv- 
frame which is fixed in the camera 
ing in a circular opening cut in a 
body. 
. The frame having the circular 
opening is first taken in hand. It is 
made to fit inside the camera body, lying 
close up against the bellows frame. In the 
writer's case it measured бт. bv бух by 
4 in. thick, the circle having a diameter of 
48 in. The frame is made by joining up 
four pieces of mahogany j in. thick, 5,7 
in. long, and about an inch wide, into a 
square frame; the procedure is аз 
described before. After smoothing up the 
frame, the square opening formed was cut 
to the circle required by means of a tem- 
plate of paper, fretsaw, and file. 

The circular piece of wood which 18 
fixed to the reversing frame, in reality 
consists of four segments of a circle, this 
being necessary in order to preserve the 
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oblong opening in the frame. Two small 
ones and two large ones are required of 
the size shown in diagram; the radius of 
the circle, of course, is 2;%in. These, 
when made, are glued to the bottom side 
of the reversing frame in the position 
shown, thus ae the circle which re- 
volves inside the frame already made. 
Four pieces of metal, aluminium  pre- 
ferred, owing to its lightness, of a similar 
shape as the segments, but large enough 
to overlap the edges 4 in., are fixed on 


. the segments, thus keeping the reversing 


frame firmly in its position. Before these 
pieces of metal are attached permanently 
in position, it is necesary to fix a catch to 
the revolving frame to keep this from 
moving in а vertical ог horizontal 
position. 

To make the catch a piece of stout 
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brass, about r} in. thick, is required; 
this, when obtained, is cut to the shape 
and size shown in the sketch, and a hole 
drilled in the centre to take a thin screw. 
At the bottom left-hand side of the re- 
versing frame a slot is cut to take this 
piece of brass ; in size it is slightly longer 
and wider than the brass, and runs 
parallel] with the left side of the frame. 
The distance of the slot from the edge of 
the frame depends upon the thickness of 
the wood of which the camera body is 
made. If it is, say, 4 in. thick, then the 
outside side of the slot (that is, the side 
further away from the edge) will be } in. 
from the edge. At the bottom end of the 
slot a circular hole 3 in. in diameter is 
made in the frame, and in the rail which 
comes above this slot this is continued, 
but the diameter should be reduced to 
slightly less than yy in. A small piece of 
hard wood, slightly larger than the thick- 
ness of the rail, is prepared to fit the 
hole, and at one end a disc of metal the 
diameter of the larger hole is attached 
by means of a very small screw. In the 
middle of the slot, and on the outside 
edge, an opening is cut to take a small 
block of wood, which should be flush with 
the bottom of the frame, but projecting a 
fair distance into the underside of the rail 
above, which, of course, should be hol. 
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lowed out at this particular place 10 take 
the block. The block is merely required 
to take the business end of the screw in- 
serted through the centre of the brass, 
otherwise the screw would probably 
separate the rail from the frame when 
driven home. A shallow groove is now 
cut on the гор of the reversing frame at 
the end of the slot opposite to the 4 in. 
circle. This groove is parallel to the 
edge of frame, the same as the slot; in 


fact, it is merely a modified continuation 
of the slot for about an inch. Its func- 
tion is to receive a piece of spring metal 
shaped as shown, the flat end being fixéd 
in the groove, and the other bent to press 
down the end of the piece of brass with 
the small stud on. It will now be seen 
that, owing to the shape of the brass, and 
being pivoted in the centre, when the 
spring presses on the end the little stud 
comes above the surface of the frame, and 
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when the wooden button is depressed the 
stud goes back below the surface. From 
this it will be understood that what is 
necessary is to make a small hole in the 
camera body exactly where the stud on 
the brass will come when the back is 
vertical, and one when it is horizontal; 
the spring forcing the stud into the hole 
will make a firm lock. Of course, all this 
work should be done before the rails are 
fixed to the frame. Go Ke D 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
| Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
& expressed by correspondents. 


: COUNTING SECONDS. 


SIR,—The best way I have ever met with in counting seconds 
is as follows (and half seconds can be easily calculated by the 
same method). Say, deliberately and not in too great haste, “I 
reckon that's one; I reckon that's two," and so on. Only take 
the precaution not to open the shutter till you have first said 
this: “I reckon that's none”; and open shutter with the word 
< none."—Yours, etc., T. FISHER. 

Exeter. 


HAND-CAMERA DARK SLIDE TROUBLE. 


SIR,—ZAe your recent notes in THE А. P. on hand-camera 
dark-slide troubles, in answer to your correspondent I. had 
the same trouble with my plates falling to the bottom of camera 
(34 by 24) and through the spring being too loose. I found by 
putting a thin match stick across both the springs and pressing 
same down it held the plate tight against the top of dark slide 
and prevented falling out.—Yours, etc., B. Wircock. 

Sheffield. 


A MINIATURE REFLEX CAMERA. 


SIR,—I notice in a recent issue of THE A. P. that *J. E. H." 
is pining for a miniature camera of the reflex type with a 
diaphragm shutter. It may interest him to learn that a patent 
was granted in January, 1912, to Messrs. H. Holmes, V. W. 
Edwards, and Houghton's, Ld., №01 a reflex camera using this 
type of shutter. 

Let us hope that it will be placed on the market shortly !— 
Yours, etc., H. CARTWRIGHT WILLIAMS. 

Wylde Green. 


MEASURING DROPS. 


Sig,—In a recent issue of your journal, under the heading 
* Measuring Drops," on *The Handy Man" page, your corre- 
spondent suggests a method which, with all due respect to him, 
I do not think so simple as mine; and, in the hope that it may 
help others, I may say that I dilute my то per cent. stock pot. 
brom. solution ten times, making it a 1 per cent. solution, which 
is very easily measured in units of ten drops (each ten drops, of 
course, being equal to one drop то per cent.) in a minim measure- 
glass. Even a little carelessness in measuring will not make a 
difference of half a drop of 10 per cent., and so rather leads 
to accuracy as well.—Yours, etc., SIMPLIFIER. 

London, W. т 


THE FOGGING OF PLATES IN SLIDES. 


Sig,—* Much in little" seems to be the motto of camera 
makers nowadays; and though their efforts to get instruments 
down to the irreducible minimum certainly has its advantages, 
it carries with it its disadvantages. There is no chance of slip- 
shod work going vnseen, for it will undoubtedly show itself 
before a piece of apparatus has been in use very long. Dark 
slides and plate-holders are not now the bulky contrivances, 
almost as thick as a box of a dozen plates, but are made as 
little as possible beyond the thickness of the plate itself. It is 
essential that they should be as tight fitting as possible down 
the sides, in order to prevent light leaking; but with that tight 
fitting and the imperative thinness of the draw-out shutter com- 
plications arise when the sides press the shutter inwards and 
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bend it. When it bends, и is impossible to push the shutter 
home behind the rebate at the bottom of the slide, and then light 
leaks in, and often badly fogs the plate for a big distance along 
one end. For some considerabie time I was at a loss to account 
for the slide not closing properly; but, once finding the cause, 
the alteration was quite simple. A very slight reduction of the 
width of the shutter prevented it *cockling ” in the middle, and 
of course it went right “home” every time it was pushed in. 
With vulcanite shutters a scrape against a penknife blade held at 
right angles was sufficient; but should they be metal, probably 
emery paper placed flat on a board and the edge of the shutter 
rubbed along it would be the simplest plan. Care should, of 


course, be used to take no more off than is necessary, as the 
margin of error is very small.— Yours, etc., 


Bingley, Yorks. 


G. CROWTHER. 


The latest price list just published by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., should be applied for without 
delay. It contains full particulars of the firm's well-known self- 
toning and other papers, developers, toners, supplementary 
lenses, measure-glasses, etc. 


* The Age of Speed."—Under this title Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., of Snow Hill, E.C., have issued another of 
their excellent pamphlets, containing particulars of their well- 
known *Tabloid" preparations. One of the admirable little 
“first-aid” outfits, illustrated and described, will be found a 
most useful addition to the holiday kit. Readers are advised to 
obtain a copy of the booklet, a noteworthy feature of which 
is the section devoted to practical hints and directions for first- 
aid in accidents and emergencies. 


We have received from the North-Eastern Railway Co., York, 
a series of high-class booklets, charmingiy illustrated and 
printed, dealing with the many interesting and beautiful places 
covered by their line. Those contemplating a holiday might very 
well turn their attention to the scenery and historical remains 
of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, and send a post- 
card to the Passenger Manager, Advertising Section, North- 
Eastern Railway, York, or to the North-Eastern Railway Office 
at 87, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., for a copy of 
* England's Playground." Special publications are also issued 
for anglers (post free, 4d.), golfers (post free, 44d.), and photo- 
graphers (free). Every facility is given to tourists for short or 
long periods at special fares, whilst holiday contract tickets and 
1,000-mile tickets, consisting of books containing 1,000 coupons 
and available for twelve months, are also issued. 


The Gamage Sports.—A very happy and enthüsiastic company 
gatherel at College Farm, Wealdstone, on Saturday, July 
26th, the occasion of the second annual sports meeting of the 
Gamage Amateur Athletic Association. The programme com- 
menced with the opening of the new pavilion by Mr. A. W. 
Gamage (president of the Association), after which the various 
events were keenly contested. Just previous to the presentation 
of prizes by Mrs. A. W. Gamage, Mr. Otto Thomas, representing 
the Press, presented the Association with a silver shield. Mr. 
A. W. Gamage accepted the trophy, and suitably thanked Mr. 
Thomas. During the afternoon selections were given by the 
Battersea Temperance Prize Band, and a concert and dancing 
brought to a close a most successful function. Amongst those 
present, in addition to Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gamage, were Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Gamage and Mr. J. S. Parker and Mr. J. Dunn, 
directors of the company. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Excursion of the Week. 

Again the South London Society is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success oí its annua] river 
excursion. It took place on Saturday week, and 
although the threatening weather undoubtedly pre- 
vented a number of photographers from attending, 
the steam tender /ch Dien left the Old Swan Pier 
on its trip down the Thames with a large number 
of enthusiastic pictorialists on board. The day 
was a particularly fortunate one for the pictorial 
photographer, as there .was a plentiful supply of 
sailing barges and other craft, in addition to fine 
cloud effects. 


Many London Societies Take Part. 

It may almost be termed the London Federation 
Excursion, for, as in former years, various other 
societies combined with the South London, and 
amongst the visitors were representatives from the 
Royal Photographic Society, Camera Club, City 
of London and Cripplegate, North Middlesex, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Balham, and Ilford societies, 
the latter sending a record number of members. 
Aíter going several miles down the river, the 
party returned to Greenwich, where an excellent 
tea awaited them at the Trafalgar Hotel. Мг. 
Gideon Clark, F.R.P.S. (the President of the South 
London), welcomed the visitors, and thanked them 
for their co-operation, and Mr. A. H. Lisett, 
F.R.P.S. (Chairman of the Afhliation), ably re- 
sponded on their behalf. The tug returned to 
London shortly afterwards, but unfortunately the 
evening turned out very dull, and the much- 
hoped-for sunset on the river was conspicuous by 
its absence. 


The Bristol Programme. 

The summer programme of the Bristol] Photo- 
graphic Society is proceeding apace with very 
satisfactory results. On Wednesday last there 
was a record attendance at the club meeting, when 
Mr. T. C. Pearse read a paper on “Fakes, 
Dodges, and Tips." On Saturday the excursion 
was a brillant function, and another record. The 
party assembled at Barrow Lodge, the residence 
of Mr. J. R. Torrance, a prominent member of 
the club, who acted as guide. A visit was paid 
to the beautiful parish church, where the archi- 
tectura] features were much admired. Mr. John 
Fisher, the president of the club, described in 
detai] the Norman entrance, a plain but good 
doorway, which still remains. By kind permission 
of Canon Ellacombe, and under his and Mr. Bar- 
tholomew's guidance, both eminent horticulturists, 
an inspection was made of the world-famous 
vicarage garden which is visited by people from 
all parts of the world. Amongst the treasures that 
came under the view of the visitors were the 
giant yews of two centuries’ standing, unique 
palm trees, rare thistles, fern-leaved beeches, 
tulip trees, and green roses. 


Photography, Fun and Frolic at Bristol. 

From a photographic standpoint the vista was 
irresistible, and consequently the camera was 
much in evidence. Returning to Barrow Lodge, 
the Bristol Club was kindly entertained to tea, at 
the invitation of Mrs. and Mr. Torrance, in the 
charming grounds. At the close of a very enjoy- 
able repast the president (Mr. John Fisher), on 
behalf of the club, extended a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mrs. and Mr. Torrance. He referred 
to the spirit and good fellowship existing in the 
club, and he felt certain that all present recog- 
nised the influence of such a congenial colleague 


as Mr. Torrance. Tea over, the remainder of 


. the evening was devoted to dancing on the green, 


singing, bowls, and other games. Mr. H. N. 
Torrance, in his Shakespearean recital, was much 
appreciated, and the fact that his platform was 
the open lawn by no means lessened the effect. 


The Eastbourne Portfolio. 

The Eastbourne Natural History, Photographic, 
and Literary Society have a very successful photo- 
graphic section, being really the origina] East- 
bourne Photographic Society, and one of the 
strong features is the monthly circulating port- 
folio, which, by the way, is mapped to the end of 
June next in an excellent series of subjects that 
are sure to gain the sympathy of all the members. 
The list is optional in such cases where members 
cannot possibly contribute prints of the subjects 
set for each alternate month; but as one-half of 
the subjects are "open," it is hoped that members 
will adhere to the specified subjects to the best of 
their ability. Members of the Portfolio Club will, 
for the purpose of mutual aid, add such comments 
to the sheets accompanying the photographs as 
may be helpful to their fellow-members. 


The Portfolio Awards. 

‘lo encourage the members, Mr. F. Bolton 
Sutton, the chairman of the Photographic Section, 
is going to give two bronze plaques and two 
bronze medals for the best photographs sent into 
the portfolios, which will be adjudicated upon by 
some well-known London expert (London blushes 
at the compliment!) In Class A the awards will 
be given for pictorial excellence, and in Class B 
for technical excellence. No thick mounts, and 
six competing prints, seem to be the only con- 
ditions, which are simple indeed. 


Nature Photographic Society’s Portfolios. 
Recently I had the privilege of looking over one 
or two of the portfolios of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society, and I was struck by certain of 
the criticisms therein, particularly the general 
observations, and the idea occurred to me that, 
with nine or ten portfolios running, the organisa- 
tion had a unique opportunity to try a system of 
separation of subjects. To explain more clearly, 
I will say that the bulk of the pictures I saw are 
of birds, birds’ nests, and such subjects, which do 
not in the least interest me more than in the 
desire for a more general preservation of both. 
Wild flowers, plants, and general horticulture are 
not much in evidence, yet they interest me, and, 
looking over the names of the list in one of the 
portfolios, I personally know many of the said 
members who are great lovers of flowers, etc., 
and I think a portfolio dealing with this phase 
of Nature would more strongly appeal to them. 


Specialize in the Subjects. 

Thus I come to the point of my suggestion, 
which is that the portfolios be sorted into sub- 
jects, and let them go the round of the members 
who are most Interested in the particular subject 
of the portfolio. For illustration we could have 
portfolios of birds and bird nests, insects and 
butterflies, flowers, wild and cultivated, trees and 
shrubs, botany, aquatic subjects, or any Nature 
subject that appeals to members of the society. 
I don’t say everybody would jump at the idea, 
but there appears to be something wanted to pro- 
mote a more general appreciation, and I suggest 
it as worth a trial. At present the lists are 
grouped into local districts; but I do not see any 


great advantage in that, for the charge for а 
portíolio, probably sixpence or less, on, the 
average, is the same if it goes across the city or 
to a member some fifty miles away, by the most 
handy system—parcel post. 


The Outside Yorkshire Society.: 
The honorary secretary of the Rotherham 
Photographic Society is, I am rather afraid, mis- 


‘judging the motive of the paragraphs I penned 


some little time ago, on the point that the 
Rotherham Society is the only Yorkshire society 
of note that remains outside the Yorkshire Fede- 
gation, and my honourable friend does not 
supply the reason why, either, I did not, 
neither do I intend to, allocate the spot where 
the blood should be spilt or even the pocket 
that is to store wasted pride, but the fact 
remains, bald or otherwise, that Rotherham is 
not federated with the rest of the Yorkshire 
societies, and all the time the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion has beea nies my friend has been the 
honorary secretary of the Rotherham Society. 
My friend, after etating the Rotherham Society 
joined the Affiliation at its formation, says: 
“When the Yorkshire Photographic Union came 
into being Rotherham preferred ¢o retain associa- 
tion with the parent organisation, and is still a 
member." Whatever that has got to do with 
remaining outside the Yorkshire Federation I 
cannot understand, because joining the home 
organisation is no bar to the other, and vice 
versá. Is not Shefheld at resent in the 
* Affiliation," and did not the Leeds Camera Club 
retain membership with the Affiliation for some 
ears—two of the strongest societies in the home 
ederation? 


Why Refuse to Come In? 

Further, Mr. Secretary says: “The facts 
that Rotherham is so affiliated, and that it took 
a riot unimportant part in bringing about a 
conference Yorkshire photographic societies 
prior to the establishment of the Y. P. U., are 
either unknown to your correspondent (“Ariel ") 
or have been lost sight of." Let me at once say 
both facts are well known to myself. But why 
does the Rotherbam Society still remain outside, 
after fourteen years of results, when every 
other society can and does vouch for the 
manifold benefits it has conferred upon them? 
The Rotherham Society is one of the most ex- 
perienced and progressive societies in Yorkshire, 
and I should welcome, with many otbers, its 
association with the rest, if for no other purpose 
than to help with experience and knowledge. 


The Hint Gentle. д 

“The Hon. Secretary presents his compliments, 
and begs to inform you that your subscription is 
due for the current year.” have noticed the 
above reminder on a good many of the club 
notices that have gone out recently, and I would 
remind members of societies that it is very im- 
portant they should remit the amount as soon as 
they hear Írom the secretary, for in many cases 
the rent is due, and tradespeople are looking to 
the secretary for their accounts “overdue,” and 
if the members fail to respond to the hint gentle, 
it means the secretary has to dip into his own 
personal reserves in order to put on a good face 
when he* meets the club's creditors. I am 
speaking from some experience both ways, for I 
like many others, at times am a guilty sinner in 
this respect. 


PRIZES FOR AEROPLANE PICTURES. 


E would again remind our readers of the special prizes 

offered for photographs of aeroplanes taken at the 
London Aerodrome, Hendon, during the flying meetings in 
The meetings are held every Saturday and on other 
days, particulars of which can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Grahame-White Aviation Co., Ltd., 166, Picca- 
dilly, W. The prizes are for the best pictures of aeroplanes and 
aviators, preferably in flight, and consist of the Special London 
Aerodrome Trophy, THE A. P. silver and bronze plaques, and 
cash prizes of a guinea and half a guinea. 


August. 


making the awards. 


As an alternative “Aeroplane.” 
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to the first prize, a free passenger flight is offered. The judges 
of the photographs will be Mr. C. Grahame-White and the Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Both pictorial and technical excellence will be considered in 
The prints may be of any size and by any 
process, th: only condition being that they are from negatives 
taken during August this year at the London Aerodrome, Hendon. 
Entries should be sent, packed flat and addressed to the Editor 
of THE A. P., s2, Long Acre, London, W.C. Mark packages 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 


D х == 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must Б 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Stops and Shutter Speed. 


My fastest shutter speed is 1-90th sec. at 
F/8. heri would е гре enue lent pero LÀ 
st t , ‚ Fí32, 
Fist 4 TURPE „5 W R. (Neyland) 
The stops in the above series are so 
arranged that any one of the series, say 
F/22, requires half the exposure of its 
left-hand neighbour with smaller number, 
i.e. F/16; while the right-hand neighbour, 
with higher number, i.e. F/32, requires 
double. Put in tabular form thus: 
Stop F/8 Е/1т F/16 F/22 F/32 Е/45 
Ratio 2 I 2 4 8 
Shutter 1/90 1/45 1/22 1/11 1/6 1/3 
Thus 1-goth with F/8 is equivalent to 
double 1-goth, i.e. 2-goths, or 1-45th, with 
F/11, and so on. 


Enlarging. 

Is it possible to use my Cameo as an en- 

larger, by reversing, etc.? 

W. G. B. (Taunton). 

To reply fully to your second question 
would require a treatise on enlarging 
generally. You had better invest a shilling 
on No. 25 of THE A. P. Library series, 
“Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish,” etc. Briefly put, any camera 
and lens which takes a negative can be 
used for enlarging that negative if light 
can be sent through the negative to the 
lens (i.e. in the reverse way it travelled 
when making the negative), and if it has a 
focussing DEA You can use day- 
light by employing a reflector, or inverting 
the camera so that the negative is facing 
the open sky. Or you can use artificial 
light (acetylene, etc.) in conjunction with 
a condenser, or two lamps and a reflecting 
system, or one lamp and a speculum tube. 


Ferro-Prussiate Printing. 
(1) Can you give formula for toning F.P. 
prints black and sepia? (2) Would they be 
permanent? (3) I bought some ferric oxalate 
and kept it in paper, when it went like 
treacle. Is it stil] the same substance now? 
W. P. M. (Liverpool). 
The following toning baths have been 
advocated. Bathe the print in dilute 
ammonia (s or 6 drops strong ammonia 
per ounce of water) until the image 
vanishes (or nearly). Wash in plain water 
for a few minutes. Then bathe it in 10 gr. 
tannic or gallic acid per ounce of water. 
Filter this bath before use. This gives a 
brownish black. A thoroughly satisfactory 
pure black is difficult (if indeed possible) 
to obtain. It will be far better for you to 
use bromide paper, which gives a good 


black easily and directly. (2) Not pos- 
sible to say anything definite about the 
permanence of any toned F. P. prints. 
(3) Ferric oxalate, when fresh, occurs in 
greenish scales. If kept in the dark in a 
well-corked bottle it keeps dry and good 
for a long time. We have had some thus 
kept on the shelves of our work-room for 
quite ten years, and it is still quite good. 
We could only make a wild guess as to 
the treacle-like mass to which you refer, 
and this guess would be quite likely to 
mislead you. 


Translucent Bromide Prints. 

Is there any way of turning bromide prints 

into transparencies for the window, etc.? 

A. M. (London). 

It is not possible to make paper trans- 
parent, i.e. like glass, but it can be made 
translucent, which is probably what you 
are desiring, as transparencies on ordinary 
glass are all the better seen when backed 
up with ground glass or tracing cloth. 
You might try one or more of the follow- 
ing: (A) Freely smear the back of the 
dry print with vaseline and then hold the 
print a few feet from a fire or stove until 
the air enclosed in the pores of the paper 
bubbles out, giving the vaseline a shghtly 
frothy appearance. On cooling, the vase- 
line is sucked up into the pores of the 
paper. Any excess of vaseline is wiped 
off with soft rag or cotton wool. (B) Mix 
1 part of Canada balsam with 4 parts of 
turpentine. Slightly warm the print, lay 
it face down on warm blotting paper, and 
apply the above solution to the back of the 
print. (C) Shred some white beeswax, 
scatter this evenly over the back of the 
print, and then iron the wax into the 
print with a laundry flat iron heated by 
immersing in hot water. 


Colour Filters. 
I have been testing a colour filter by photo- 
graphing a newspaper and some coloured 
objects. E. H. E. (Arosa). 
You appear to be confusing two methods 
of testing; one for the multiplying 
factor, the other for colour rendering. For 
the first roll up a sheet of clean, white 
blotting paper into a cylinder. Put this in 
a side light, so as to get a strip of tones 
graduating from white to something 
towards black. Expose a plate (or film) 
in strips or steps as you have already 
done, first without any colour filter, and 
then with the filter. Suppose, by way of 
example, that without a filter the best 
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result is 4 sec. exposure, and the best with 
the filter is 2 sec. (These two results with 
a monochrome--black and white—subject 
should be very similar to each other.) 
Then you would infer that your filter re- 
quired four times unfiltered exposure. 
Now repiace the white paper cylinder by 
a sheet of card on which you have put a 
series of coloured papers—white, yellow, 
blue, green, red, etc. Repeat with un- 
screened and screened plate, giving j and 
2 sec., as above determined. Make a print 
in monochrome from each negative, and 
compare them with visual brightness of 
the strips, ignoring colour. This will 
show you how near your plate goes to a 
true translation of colour into mono- 
chrome. We might remind you of two 
points. First, that a colour filter is little 
ог no use with an ordinary, i.e. ncn.colour, 
sensitive, plate or film, no matter whether 
it be slow or rapid; and, secondly, the 
colour filter should be adapted to the 
special brand of plate; Imperial filter 
for Imperial plates, Ilford filter for Ilford 
plates, and so on. 


Portraiture. 


I have half-plate stand camera, with stops 
from F/8 to F/64, but not instantaneous 
shutter, etc. I wish to take portraits of 
friends, using lens cap. What would be the 
best place to have the stop, and what dis- 
tance do I stand from the object, and what 
the best speed of plate? I have taken one 
photograph, but it came out blurred, etc. 
A. S. (Peterborough). 
Were you careful to get a sharp image 
of the sitter, as viewed on the ground-glass 
focussing screen? We do not understand 
your question as to where to put the stops. 
There is only one place, viz. in the lens 
tube. Uss the one marked F/8 or 8. Put 
your sitter outdoors in a shady place, i.e. 
in the shadow of a building, but not under 
a tree. Using F/8, a special or extra гар! 1 
plate of any well-known firm, and moderate 
light, the exposure will be about } sec., 
1.е. the cap is taken off the lens, lifted 
just far cnough to be quite above the top 
of the lens, and put on again. To do this 
in 4 sec. or so, without shaking the 
camera, or fluster of any kind, requires a 
little practice. The blurring of your pre- 
vious trial may be due to shaking the 


° camera by taking off the lens cap, or not 


focussing the image properly, or putting 
the plate in the holder so that the coated 
side was not towards the lens when in the 
camera, or the lens may be at fault. The 
last-named is not very likely to be the case 
with a modern lens. 


Backing, etc. 

Is the backing of la iqui 

backing as e crine Lee ae Necker pte 

Can a backed plate be effectively used where 

an unbacked plate would have been suitable? 

I have an enlarger for Ensignette. Can this 

only be used by daylight? 

P. C. W. (Salisbury). 

For a backing of any kind to be effec- 
tive two conditions are essential: (1) it 
must be in optical contact with the glass ; 
(2) it must absorb all incident light. It 
is extremely difficult to get any paper 
backing into sufficiently good contact 
with the glass. You will find it advis- 
able to buy your plates ready backed. A 
backed plate does all that an unbacked 
plate will do—i.e. in a desirable direction 
—and very often a good deal more than 
the unbacked plate does, so that it is never a 
disadvantage. You can use a daylight 
enlarger with artificial light by diffusing 
the artificial light so that the negative is 
evenly illuminated. Consult No. 2$ of 
THE A. P. Library, * Enlargements, etc.," 
by G. R. Smith, post free 1s. 3d. 
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Photography in Wild 
Life. 


In a London suburb, the 
name of which wild horses 
shall not drag from me, 
there is a large public 
school for boys. Тһе school 
has an excellent magazine 
for home consumption only, but, as a great favour, I was allowed 
to glance through a recent number of this periodical, and in its 
pages I found what struck me as the most straightforward piece 
of photographic criticism and advice I have lately read. This 
particular school encourages every sort of sport and hobby as 
a means of taming that wild animal which is known to 
zoologists, I believe, as the Human Boy, and among these sports 
and hobbies, of course, is photography, which is warranted to 
make a boy docile and lamb-like within a week. But when 
the judge who was appointed to deal with the entries in the 
photographic section had the work brought in and placed before 
him, he rubbed his eyes with amazement. "Photographs, I 
thought you said?” he remarked to the usher. “Yes, sir, photo- 
graphs," said that gentleman, and went out and shut the door. 


Finger-print Evidence. 

It is true that he does not say in so many words that this 
happened exactly, but I imagine it, and therefore, of course, 
it did happen. Now, what was it the usher had laid before him? 
At first he thought it was all a strange mistake, and that he had 
received a consignment of prints intended for the identification 
department at Scotland Yard. There were photographs indeed, 
but the photographs were not the clamant things—the things 
which reached up and hit you in the eye. With certain notable 
exceptions, the photographs were—well, average; but what was 
not average was the decorative skill which had been applied over 
and above the purely photographic result. The photographs, 
or the mounts and frames, bore certain designs, arranged rather 
at random, and consisting largely of loops and whorls. Was it 
possible that Futurist ambitions had penetrated this select 
academy? Not at all. The marks in question were finger-prints. 


'* Since which I have Used No Other.” 

As soon as the judge realised the significance of those mystic 
signs, he up and wrote this epigram. It has almost a Shavian 
quality about it: 

“You cannot buy an artistic soul at any shop we know of, but 
you can buy SOAP.” 

The youngsters at this school probably do not stand alone, 
even among photographers, in their occasional neglect of this 
chemical compound made by the union of certain fatty acids 
with an alkaline base. But few of us have regarded soap as a 
photographic material. Men of many baths that we are, per- 
haps the simple one of soap and water has not always enjoyed 
the first-rate importance that it ought to have in our formule. 
How often do our dark-rooms see sunlight—the sort of sunlight 
they sell in bars? It may be true, as indeed the quotation 
implies, that soap will not carry us all the way up fo the 
pinnacle of pictorial ambition, but it is at least—shall I say ?— 
a pretty considerable Lever. 


e 
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Though to artistic heights we grope, 
And genius superbly buds, 

The primal thing is still the soap, 
The necessary suds. 


More sunlight, we are often told, 
Is what we should attempt to trap, 
So we'll first take our “sunlight” cold, 
Beneath the bath-room tap. 


Hints for Camera Lenders. 

A worldly correspondent, who has suffered before from well- 
meaning friends who want to borrow his camera when they go 
away on holiday, has compiled the foliowing nice little list of 
hints on behalf ot others similarly afflicted : 
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1. If possible, before lending the camera remove the lens and 
shutter, and keep them by you, forget to include the dark-slide, 
and take it for granted they will not want the stand (this, how- 
ever, is rather shabby, and a more open-handed procedure may 
be preferred, as, for instance :) 

2. If a film camera, load it with a spool of spoilt film, or if 
a plate camera, send along with it a packet of spoilt plates, 
and entreat them to get their first exposures developed at a 
dealer’s, just to see that it is working all right (this may deter 
them from further efforts, or it may not). | 

3. Substitute at the last moment anything handy and valueless 
which corresponds in shape and bulk to the package containing 
the camera—quite your mistake, of course. 

4. Find that the camera needs some trifling repair, and send 
it off post-haste for the purpose, stating that it may be left 
until called for. 

s. Discover that the place where your friends are going for 
their holiday is near a fortification, and that a man who was 
detected photographing there last week has been languishing 
in gaol for the last three months. 

6. Say (but this applies only to the early spring) that it is Len: 
already. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


MACCABZAN.—I wish to bring an action against a firm of 
photographers for breach of contract. Can you give me the 
name of the best lawyers to employ? 

[The firm whom we have engaged to answer legal inquiries tell 
me that they cannot safely reply to this question, as professional 
etiquette prevents them from advertising.] 


INDIGNANT.—The president of our photographic society, a 
very low fellow, called me a blackguard before a meeting of our 
members, whereby I have sustained great injury. (1) What 
action should I take under the circumstances? (2) Could I get 
substantial damages? 

(1) This depends on whether you really are a blackguard. 
Just write us in confidence what you have done to deserve that 
title. Don't mince matters, but let us hear the worst. (2) It 
seems to us that you have already received substantial damage. 
Why ask for more? 


WoRKER.—I use a small gas engine—set up in a shed at the 
end of my garden—to work the electric light in my house. Shall 
I have to pay any additional rates or taxes because of it? 

Yes, you will have to pay unemployment insurance, because 
you employ an engine-near. 


ARTIST.—I have a clean-shaved likeness of a prominent public 
man who has since grown a beard. The likeness is marked 
“copyright.” Should I be committing any offence if I painted a 
beard on the print, rephotographed, and then published it? 

We have consulted the authorities, from which it would 
appear that a beard painted on a copyright photograph is an 
“infringement " on the copyright. 
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HETHER the novice 
is acquiring a camera, 
or whether he is 
merely anxious to 
keep his apparatus 
in a high state of effi- 
ciency, it is impor- 
tant that he should 
à be able to carry out 
В a few simple tests 
which will inform 
him of its condition. 
Although any good 
instrument is little 
likely to get out of 
order if handled with reasonable care, 
some slight accident may occur, and to 
be able to see what is wrong and put 
it right is a great advantage. We do 
not propose to deal with those cases in 
which actual breakage needs to be 
remedied. Hard soldering of the metal 
parts, or the use of the glue kettle for 
woodwork are best left to the expert, 
unless the owner of the camera is a 
mechanic in the broad sense of the 
word. 

The points of most importance are 
as follows: 

1. Light-tightness. 

2. Accuracy of focussing. 

3. Perpendicularity of lens panel. 

4. Correct register of ground-glass 
and plate. 

All of these any careful worker should 
be able to test, though, as may be seen, 
they may not all require testing in the 
same instrument. Number 4, for 
example, is a point which will not 
occur in connection with a spool-film 
camera. | 

To test for light-tightness is not one 
of the easiest matters, for it is not the 
large holes in a camera that give 
trouble, but the minute ones. Any hole 
as large as might be made with a 
blanket pin will be readily seen and as 
readily cured. Occasionally such a hole 
does occur at some corner of the 
bellows where the leather has been 
chafing. A tiny patch of quite thin 
leather may be stuck over the place, 
with stiff paste rather than glue, and 
after time has been allowed for it to 
dry the bellows may be pressed into the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


original folds with finger and thumb. 
Small scraps of leather may be got 
from a bookbinder, who is likely to have 
dozens of bits of varying colours. This 
leather is too thick to use, but by laying 
a piece on a sheet of hard strawboard 
the inside may be shaved down with a 
thin sharp penknife, until a bit of the 
outside is left with thin bevelled-off 
edges, This bevelling and shaving down 
is called “skiving,” we believe. If the 
bellows are varnished, the place to 
which the patch is to be attached had 
better be scraped a little with a pen- 
knife, or rubbed with a bit of glass- 
paper. The paste will then adhere 
better. When away from home a tem- 
porary repair might be effected with a 
small piece of court plaster, or even 
a piece of black paper, such as many 
plates are packed up in, might be used. 

If fogging is experienced, and no hole 
can be seen, a more careful examina- 
tion must be made. Sometimes a small 
electric lamp may be placed inside the 
camera, in a darkened room of course, 
and the back of the camera well 
wrapped up with a focussing cloth. 
Then, after the eyes have become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, some faint 
egress of light may be discovered. We 
have found slight light entrances bv 
wrapping up the head and the camera 
back, and waiting for some little time 
in strong sunlight until we could dis- 
cern the slight hazy effect of light enter- 
ing. It mav occur that light is leaking 
in through faulty velveting of the rising 
or cross front, in which case the best 
plan is to tear off the old velvet and 
attach new pieces. Sometimes the 
grooves into which the velvet is attached 
are shallow, and a silk velvet ribbon 
answers best, but if the groove is deeper 
some of the satin-backed ribbons will 
better fill the space. 

With box-form cameras a slight 
pining or contraction of the wood mav 
cause a tiny crack. Here a strip of thin 
black paper pasted to the inside will 
probablv effect a cure, but occasionally 
the repair should be examined, to make 
sure that the patch has not come away 
again. 

The most difficult leakages to track 


. HOW TO TEST A CAMERA. 


down are those occurring in spool-film 
cameras, as round the edges of the re- 
movable back. Sometimes the spool 
winder allows a trace of light to enter, 
so slight that no fogging 1s noticeable 
when exposures are made fairly rapidly 
one after another, but which allow the 
entrance of sufficient light to fog badly 
if the camera is carried out of its case 
for some time. 

When the camera is provided with a 
ground-glass screen which correctly 
registers with the plate, it is an easy 
matter to focus some clearly defincd 
object, such as a large bill on a hoard- 
ing, or the sash bars of a window, or 
the top of an iron fence seen against 
the sky, having the camera at a mea- 
sured distance of, say, five yards from 
the object. The open aperture of the 
lens should be used, and when the 
image is critically sharp the pointer of 
the focussing scale should be exactly at 
the five yards mark on the scale. 

With cameras unprovided with anv 
ground-glass screen the same test may 
be conducted by making a few actual 
exposures. The cameras should be 
fixed on a tripod or other rigid support, 
and perhaps three feet from the ground. 
A few cards may be obtained with bold 
black figures thereon, the figures corre- 
sponding to the numbers on the focus- 
sing scale—say 2, 3, 5, 7 and 1o. Then 
get a stick, such as a length of broom- 
stick, sharpen one end, and make a 
saw cut in the other, which will hold 
one of the printed cards. .A distance of 
two yards may now be accurately mea- 
sured from the lens, the stick forced 
into the ground, and the card marked 
2 placed in the slot. The focussing 
scale must be adjusted for the two yards 
mark, and an exposure made, taking 
great care not to vibrate either camera 
or card. This may be repeated for cach 
of the other distances, and when the 
plates are developed it is an easv matter 
to see which of the distances is incor- 
rectly marked, if any. 

With many of the light and portable 
cameras so much in vogue nowadays, 
there is a danger of any slight strain 
putting the front out of truth. Modern 
lenses of the anastigmat type demand 
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great accuracy if good definition is to 
be obtained at large apertures. It is ın- 
deed doubtful if half the light cameras 
are sufficiently rigid to ensure the best 
results of which the lenses are capable, 
Sometimes the front has a little play, 
but comes to rest in a perpendicular 
position. This is less serious than a 
front which is inclined towards the plate 
owing to some strain having bent the 
metal work. Measuring in such a case 
is a difficult matter, and the eye alone 
is often the most trustworthy guide. If 
there is any doubt, however, a test ex- 
posure may be made on a bill hoard- 
ing, choosing one which is flat and ver- 
tical. The camera must be set on ап 
even keel, and pointing exactly at right 
angles to the surface of the hoarding. 
Focus with great accuracy, measuring 
the distance from camera to hoarding, 
and setting the scale accordingly. Ех- 
pose with the open aperture. On de- 
velopment both ends of the negative 
should be equally sharply defined. If 
the definition deteriorates from one end 
to the other, it is practically certain 
that the camera front has been de- 
formed, and the axis of the lens is not 
meeting the plate at right angles to 
the surface. 

. With some of the stand cameras and 
hand-stand cameras the front is capable 
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of adjustment, and for accurate work 
with large apertures it is necessary to 
see that the adjustment has been cor- 
rectly made. This, we believe, is a 
frequent source of dissatisfaction with 
some of the very large aperture 
lenses. The lens is all right, but 
the method of employment is wrong. 
It requires much more skill to get good 
results with an F/4.5 lens than with a 
lens working at F/8 or F/11. Where the 
front may be swung it is sometimes 
advantageous to focus on the ground- 
glass, and to slightly swing the front 
until the finest definition possible is ob- 
tained over the whole of the image. 
When the proper result is obtained, the 
front may or may not be absolutely 
parallel with the plate, but if it is not, 
the adjustment will have been made to 
suit the subject. That is, if the fore- 
ground comes fairly near to the camera 
it will be found that the lens has been 
pointed downwards very slightly. This 
is impossible with hand cameras 
focussed by scale, and the front should 
in such cases be adjusted perfectly 
vertical. | 

The correctness of register between 
plate and ground-glass is very impor- 
tant, particularly with large-aperture 
lenses. In some cases an error of a 
fiftieth of an inch in position will cause 
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appreciable blurring, though with a 
cheaper lens or a good lens working 
at one of its smaller apertures the error 
might pass unnoticed. 

One method of testing is to use a 
piece of finest ground-glass in each of 
the dark slides, focussing first on the 
ground-glass screen, and then testing 
the slides in succession. It is some- 
times difficult to do this when the tin 
division of the slide is hinged in posi- 
tion, and some forms of changing box 
are awkward to manage. The method 
to use then is to take a strip of hard 
wood, perfectly straight and true, and 
about 6 in. long. In the middle, screw 
in an ordinary wood screw, and then 
file off the point, leaving the end quite 
smooth and true. Place the strip across 
the ground-glass screen and screw 
down the screw until its filed-off end 
just touches the ground surface of the 
screen. Then placing waste negatives 
in the slides or changing-box test each 
one of them. If the screw fails to 
touch the plate surface, or if it touches 
and presses the plate down before the 
hard wood strip rests on the sides of 
the slide, then register is incorrect. In 
such a case the slides should be handed 
to some instrument maker for adjust- 
ment, as the work is too delicate for 
anyone but an expert worker. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


For Conditions and Coupons see Advertisement page xxi. 


‘Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Leslie 
C. Keating, Foster Road, Alverstoke, Hants. (Title of print, 
“The Velvet Frock.”) Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard 
S.E.R.; lens, Cooke F/6.5; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, noon, 
July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. Carana Dingle, 132, Sda. 
Forni, Valetta, Malta. (Title of print, “Portrait.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S. S.; lens, Busch portrait Aplanat, F/6; 
exposure, 3 secs. ; time of day, тї a.m., April; developer, Azol ; 
printing process, Kodak bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, 
Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, “Sea 
Nymphs.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. S. ortho. ; lens, 
Dallmeyer Carfac, F/11; time of day, 11.30 a.m., July; deve- 
loper, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to C. S. J. Worsfold, 287, 
Commercial Road, Portsmouth. (Title of print, “Homewards.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen; lens, Ensign 
anastigmat, F/6; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 6.20 p.m., 
June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Kodak bromide 
enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. В 

J. McCarthy, Liverpool; Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; 
M. R. Tozer, Nuneaton; Rev. A. E. Corner, Bournemouth ; 
J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; W. K. Statters, Hull; H. W. Bush, 
Coventry; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Mrs. A. I. 
Whitaker, Beeston Hill, Leeds; S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, 
Lewisham, S.E. (2); C. and Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; 
H. B. Redmund, Newport, Mon.; A. M. Shearer, Glasgow; 
Mrs. A. Massie, Edinburgh. 


Class I. 

Alfred Roffey, Birmingham; J. A. Tenton, Sunderland; J. H. 
Humphrey, London, М. ; L. Freeborough, Fulham Palace Road, 
S.W.; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup, Kent; W. Matthews, Holloway, 
N.; Miss S. Knudsen, Littleton, Middlesex; Miss Moorat, 
Farnborough, Hants; Henry Warner, Hammersmith, W.; Miss 
P. Tannett-Walker, Leeds; М. О. Dell, Walham Green, S.W. ; 
Arthur E. Thwaites, Durham ; H. W. Bush, Coventry; C. A. 
White, Newport, Isle of Wight; Miss А. В. Naylor, Herne Hill, 
S.E.; Fred. T. Coupland, East Sheen, S.W.; Louis Hyde, 


Stockport; John J. Hartley, Colne, Lancs.; Mr. W. Smellie, 
Camelon, Falkirk, N.B.; W. K. Statters, Hull; Herbert 
Saunders, Leeds; A. E. Tipler, Cambridge; Cecil W. Partram, 
Manor Park, S.E.; J. Mackreth, Brighton; F. Whitaker, Staly- 
bridge. 

Clase II. 

Francis Masson, London, W.C.; Wm. G. Heather, Reading, 
Berks; G. Fordham, Brunswick, Victoria, Aus.; E. Chaplin, 
Carshalton, Surrey; Miss M. Scott, Beccles, Suffolk; Mrs. R. 
Emery, St. Anne’s-on-Sea; Mrs. R. M. Barrington, Bray, co. 
Wicklow (2); Walter pu Goswell Road, E.C.; F. Ends- 
leigh, Edinburgh; W. N. Mainwaring, Liverpool; F. R. Rowe, 
London, W.; T. Hoskins, London, S.W.; K. N. Mewburn, 
Southampton; S. Weston, London, N. 


Clase III. 
The names of competitors not included in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Goffey, Massey Park, 
Liscard, Cheshire. (Title of print, “Nature.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 4 p.m., June; lens, Schulze and Billerbec; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Miss Whitting, Alverstoke, Hants (2); H. Hawksley, Sheffield ; 
Miss E. Wragg, Sheffield; R. Midworth, Chelsea, S.W.; Miss 
Delarue, Pepys Road, S.E.; Ben Carter, Truro, Cornwall; G. 
Giles, Cliftonville, Margate; Allen Cavers Carre, Rossburgh, 
N.B.; J. Fraser, Kentish Town, N.W.; Miss M. Scott, Beccles, 
Suffolk; R. H. Daulton, York; Wm. J. Gilpin, Hong Kong, 
China; Gilbert Morgan, East Ham; T. Warburton, Crumpsall, 
Manchester; Ralph O'Lone, Portadown, Co. Armagh; G. Ford- 
ham, Brunswick, Victoria, Aus.; Master D. P. Emery, St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea; J. W. Clamp, Bradfield, near Reading; Miss 
Clay, Barnet; E. E. Oldershaw, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss I. 
Peatfield, Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorks; Karl Greiner, Canonbury, 
N. Miss Davis, Queenstown, co. Cork; Ernest Graham, Gates. 
head; F. S. Saver, Chatham ; V. R. Bowler, Southend-on-Sea : 
Francis Rundenstein, Wimbledon, S.W.; W. Lancing, Little- 
hampton. 
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HE two little child figure studies re- 
mind us of a very old story which 
may be here repeated, as it conveys an 


appropriate moral А certain widow 
fondly imagined her only son to be a 
potential genius, as he had shown some 
trifling taste when playing with the con- 
tents of a paint box and produced the 
usual youthful crudities. So she took 
him to some celebrated painter—Sir 
oshua Reynolds is generally mentioned 
in the story—saying how much she 
wished her son to be taught to be an 
artist, and naively added that he already 
was so Clever that he would quickly be 
able to paint the backgrounds for the 
artist “Madam,” said the painter, “when 
ycur son can paint my backgrounds for 
me I shall have nothing further to teach 
him.” 

The moral is that the background is of 
so much importance that it requires the 
skill of an expert to deal with it satisfac- 
torily. It only photographers in general 
would lay to heart the moral of this story 
we should quickly see a vast improve- 
ment, not only in portraiture, but in all 
kinds of work. For we may quote a Say- 
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A.—THE MASTER BUILDER. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


ЖЭ Competition or the 


By John J. Horgan. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same 


will be dealt with here. 


ing of William Hunts to the effect that 
“Nothing is apparent without a suitable 
background.” We are all too apt to think 
of backgrounds as things only concerning 
portraits or figures. But in our landscape 
the sky is the background of the distant 
hills, and the hills are a background for 
the mid-distance foliage, which, in turn, 
makes a background íor the foreground 
cottage, which serves as a background fcr 
the rustic figures, and so on. 

We are moved to refer to backgrounds 
again, because in both the little examples 
on this page we have examples of back- 
grounds which are attracting a little too 
much attention away from the figures. 

It may be at once admitted that in both 
instences the backgrounds here shown 
compare very favourably with what many 
beginners (and others) habitually pro- 
duce; but it is just because these back- 
grounds are fairly right that they serve to 
show how they easily might have been 
made much better. 

As a matter of fact, most beginners 
never see the background at all until they 
see it in the finished print. They are so 
much occupied in getting the figure in a 
strong light *hat they have eyes and 
thougkts for nothing else. 

The first and fundamental notion to 
get clear in one's mind is that a suitable 
and quiet, retiring background can greatly 
add to the interest of the figure. Though 
your two eyes and mind can ignore 
an unsuitable background, the one. 
eyed lens will not ignore it. But а 
desirable background, like the 
modest organ-blower, must be con- 
tent to do its work without being 
noticed. 

Now, in fig. A the youngster is 
apparently quite oblivious of the 
camera, and entirely engrossed in 
the work in hand—in fact, an ex- 
cellent model. But the liny nature 
of the background is—shall we say? 
—unfortunate. Would it not have 
been possible to rig up, with the 
aid of two or three drawing pins, 
some diaphanous bit of curtain-like 
material which would have hidden 
ог softened and subdued these 
alternating bands of light and dark, 
and simplified the distribution of 
light and shade? This liny back. 
ground behind the head does harm 
in two ways. First, it attracts too 
much attention, and so weakens 
our interest in the child's face; 
and, secondly, it enters into com- 
еа with the liny nature of the 
building the youngster is construct- 
ing. 

Next, as we glance at fig. B we 
again see a youngster apparently 
unconcerned with the photographer 
—which is in itself an acceptable 
introduction. The whole picture is 


class of 
Advanced Workers' Competi tion, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


subject. Prints from either the 


Beginners' 


a little heavy and dark—almost suggest- 
ing artificial light effect. But to return to 
our text: we cannot fail to notice a few 
over-light small spots in this background. 
If, now, the reader will take a finely 
pointed, very soft pencil and tone down 
these several light spots in the back- 
ground, he will notice two things: first, 
that the figure gains in interest and im- 
portance, and, second, the hackground 


B. BUBBLES. 


By H. C. Watson. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


without the white spots far better occupies 
its appropriate position behind the figure. 
As long as these white spots existed they 
seemed to dominate the entire back- 
ground, but as soon as they are removed 
the background seems to explain its own 
nature and drop into place. 


This little experiment of touching out 
these white spots is well worth the doing, 
for it will not only show the foregoing 
points, but also it will, or ought to, bring 
home the very practical lesson that we 
cannot measure effect or importance by 
size alone. True, these are, comparatively 
speaking, trifling spots as regards size, but 
by no means trivial as regards light and 
shade effect. 

The weakest feature in this print is the 
boy's hat, which is largely without form, 
and tells us that the negative is overdense 
here, so that printing gradation has been 
lost by over-development, possibly done 
in the vain hope of getting out shadow 
detail which had been insufficiently 
exposed. 


6 (Supplement) 
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THE HURRY OF HARVESTING. 
By 
R. S. KAUFFMAN, 


( Wilkes-Burre Camera Club) 
See article on раде 157. 
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A DUSTY ROAD. Bv J. W. HUNTER (Australia). 


The original, а toned bromide print (15х10%). is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs row open at " The A.D." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. Bv H. LINDOE. 
From the Gevaert Exhibition of Prize Pictures. 
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(TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Houghtons, Limited, are to be congratulated on having turn, and we expect most of our readers have sent to 
practically solved the problem of cinematography for Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, for a copy of "The Happy 
amateurs. Since we have in- Moment” booklet describing the competition. Their 
A NEW CINEMATOGRAPH cluded our weekly page of latest, however, is the production of two more booklets, 
FOR AMATEURS. "Cinema Notes," a feature each a gem in its own way. One is entitled “Кодак 
| that has proved extremely Happy Moments at the Seaside, by Nine Mayors,” and 
popular, we have had first-hand evidence of the great has been written by the chief magistrates of Brighton, 
interest that amateur photographers all over the country Ramsgate, Southport, Blackpool, Bournemouth, 
take in cinematography, apart from the picture palace Douglas 1.О.М., Scarboro’, Great Yarmouth, and Pen- 
side of the matter. The introduction of the popular zance respectively. All these worthies have something to 
projection machines for amateur use last autumn was a say in support of the “Happy Moments " scheme, and, 
step in the right direction, and, as we then predicted, as the preface remarks, the little book is unlike any other 
the projection apparatus, with its entertainment possi- that has ever appeared. The second booklet (entitled 
bility, would inevitably be followed by the amateur's “Verbum Snap”) is what our American friends would 
"taking machine." The difficulties in the way, how- calla "scream." It is compiled by Ashley Stearne, and 
ever, seemed almost too great to expect so speedy and is one of the funniest things yet written in any way relat- 
effective a solution as that now put forward by Messrs. ing to photography. It is worthy of Punch at its very 
Houghton in their "Ensign" Daylight-loading cinema- best. Every reader of THE A. P. must send for a copy 
tograph camera. As its name indicates, the film—which of this delightful booklet. The “Happy Moments " will 
is supplied in standard gauge in various length spools, then be an accomplished fact. 
and is of the well-known “Ensign” quality—can be 


: e Ф o 

purchased in sealed packets, and inserted in the camera | | 

in daylight as easily as ordinary spools are loaded into In a room in Russell Square, two doors from the 
a film camera. The mechanism of the instrument is house of the Royal Photographic Society, there is now 
simple, direct, and strongly made, so that good results permanently housed a remark- 
are assured, and the development question is solved Бу "HE MICROBE PORTRAIT able photomicrographic col- 
the fact that the makers of the film (Messrs. Austin GALLERY: lection, in its way perhaps the 
Edwards, Ltd.) develop all negatives free of charge. fullest and most important in 


The interest of the amateur in photography—now that the world. The room in question forms the new Lever 
he can secure his pictures in action, and the development Museum of the | Institute of Public Health. Without 
bogey is removed—should be doubled. The prices of intending any disrespect to the objects preserved in 
the new camera and accessories are very reasonable, and — bottles, it may be said at once that the outstanding 
a review will appear in these pages after we have had an feature of the exhibition is this collection of photo- 
opportunity of giving a thorough test. In the mean-  micrographic diapositives, which appears to stretch out 
time readers will do well to write direct to Messrs. to infinity. As a matter of fact, there are about one 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, for the ex- thousand transparencies arranged around the walls, all 
cellently illustrated and artistic booklet dealing with the of them illustrating micro-organisms at various magnifi- 
new introduction. cations, chiefly at about one thousand diameters. It 
® е ® reminds one of a crime-detection department, and just 

Messrs. Kodak deserve every praise, not only for as the police authorities keep finger-print records of 
their “ Happy Moments ” Competition itself, but for the criminals, so here we have the photograph—not a snap- 
many happy thoughts they have shot, but the result of a special sitting —of every microbe 

KODAK used in bringing it to the notice known to science. The work entailed in making these 

" HAPPY MOMENTS.” of the public. Everyone must records can only be imagined, but there could scarcelv 
be familiar with the fine posters be a more impressive demonstration of the value of the 


picturing the Kodak girl which greet the eye at every microscope and camera in alliance. 
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The centenary of public gaslighting is to be com- 
memorated in October with a National Gas Congress 
and Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. 

THE CENTENARY We are glad to note from the pro- 
OF GAS. spectus that photographs illustrating 

the history, manufacture, and uses of 

gas are to form a definite part of the scheme. These 
should be of considerable educational value, particularly 
as a means of illustrating what we take to be one of the 
objects of the Congress, namely, the efficiency or other- 
wise of illumination. There are certain respects in which 
photographs are makeshifts, and are useful only because 
one cannot have the actual thing. But there are other 
respects in which photographs are better than the actual 
thing, because, being on a smaller scale and on the flat, 
they demonstrate more concisely and intelligibly the 
lesson which would be sent home. This is particularly 
true with regard to popular instruction in the new science 
of illumination. It often happens that those who are 
not experts can learn more from a good photograph of 
a lighted interior than from the interior itself, and can 
form a better idea as to the distribution and sufficiency 


of the light. 
$ ® sm 


It is a great improvement to find the National Com- 
petition exhibits hung this year in the North Court of the 
South Kensington Museum 

ROUND THE GALLERIES. instead of in the tin shanty as 
of yore. The exhibition is 

always an interesting one, for it constitutes the pulse of 
young art in this country, and it is a great relief to find 
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that it shows no signs of the modern taint of eccentricity 
and incapacity. On the contrary, if one excludes the 
oil colours, only a few of which are seriously good, the 
average is wonderfully high. The black and white is 
perhaps best of all. L. Squirrell, of Ipswich, is an old 
favourite of ours. His riverside water-colour is the 
work of a finished artist, and his book of drawings of 
Old Ipswich should be a great success when published. 
Bristol, however, carries off the palm with F. Harvey, 
whose etching of a boatbuilder’s yard is a fine bit of 
construction; Dorothy Woollard, who sends striking, 
well-drawn and printed etchings of Old Bristol and 
some admirable pencil studies of trees; and Henrietta 
Ketchley, who has a fine drawing of an old man’s head 
in pencil, with an almost equally sound etching of the 
same subject. R. Pickles (Denton) well deserves his 
bronze medal for studies of drapery, and a gold medal 
is fully earned by Gwen White (Polytechnic, Maryle- 
bone) for an enchanting frieze of figures painted lightly 
on wood. There dre a number of careful and well- 
drawn studies of animals shown, but those of Thomas 
Burton, of Sheffield, pleased us most, owing to their 
instantaneous character. Frank Medworth (Camber- 
well) sends a clever study in blue of a gipsy caravan in 
evening light, and Frank Jobson (Hackney), with his 
fresh and autographic water-colour illustrations of old 
shipping, should have a brilliant future. Constance 
Carver (Leicester) exhibits a frame of delightfully fresh 
miniatures, each with a character of its own, and she 
has but little still to learn. The sculpture shown is free 
from vice. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given in last week's issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Miss E. Rubbra, 8, Alexandra Road, Sheerness. (Title of print, 
“Seaside Maiden.” Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti- 
screen; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, evening, 
July; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Lily- 
white bromide, bromoil. 

The Second Prize to E. J. Mason, 49, Grafton Street, Fitzroy 
Square, W. (Title of print, “Still-Life Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, г. r.; stop, F/16; X4 screen; ех. 
posure, 20 min. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., September ; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, Paget self.toning paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, 92, 
Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, “ Margaret 
Sheppard.") Technical data: Plate, Zenith; lens, r. r.; stop, 
F/5.6; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., Мау; developer, 
azol; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to S. S. Hallett, 43, Eastcott Road, Swin- 
don. (Title of print, “Sunshine and Shadow.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; Хб screen; lens, г. r.; stop, F/11; ex- 
posure, 25 sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., September ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement, sulphide 
toned. 

Hon. Mention. 

J. Widdup, Nelson; Miss A. M. Parr, Roumania; J]. R. 
Richardson, Burnley; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Geo. E. 
Williams, High Wycombe; Miss C. Martin, Redditch ; Fred 
Whitaker, Stalybridge; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Mrs. H.E. 
Galloway, Shepperton; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; 
J. H. K. Williamson, Ripon ; M. R. Tozer, Nuneaton. 


Class I. 

S. S. Hallett, Swindon; C. A. White, Newport, I.W.; Harry 
Storm, Cardiff ; W. S. Cogman, Merton ; Miss P. Tannett-Walker, 
Leeds ; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2) ; C. G. Ingall, Ashbur- 
ton, N.Z. ; Miss F. J. Erskine, Stamford; E. H. Plumpton, Cob- 
ham ; Miss E. M. M. Thomson, Dornoch ; Miss F. Wild, Bristol ; 
T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithling ; J. Hodges, Lavender Hill, S.W. ; 
Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood; J. Widdup, Nelson; B. J. 
Thomas, Aberdare; M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; Н.Р. 
Dinelli, Hammersmith, W. 


Clase II. 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Bristol; R. H. Cracknell, Tottenham, N.; 
A. McDuff, Rutherglen, N.B. ; W. B. Calvert, Plymouth; Miss 
Hilda Wood, Alderley Edge; A. H. Chaney, Bradford; S. W. 
Gadge, Herne Hill, S.E. ; A. G. Harrison, Grangemouth ; Thos. 
Young, Kendal; Ralph Morrison, Leeds; Thos. H. G. French, 
Lancaster ; Miss Travers, Durham ; L. H. Green, Tiverton ; Percy 
Jenkins, Manchester. 
Clase III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class П). 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to C. Ingham, 9, Victoria 
Road, Port Talbot, Glam. (Title of print, “Idle Moments.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial E.R. ; lens, rapid aplanat ; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 6 p.m., July; developer, 
metolquinol; printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. K. Prendergast, Norman Villas, 
Galway, Scotland. (Title of print, *Galway Bay.") Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Versatile ortho. ; lens, А1415; stop, F/6; ex- 
posure, 1-40th sec.; time of day, 8.30 a.m., May; developer, 
rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C. C. bromide, 
toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to A. Goffey, 36, Massey Park, Liscard, 
Cheshire. Title of print, “Motherhood.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; stop, F/g; time of day, т p.m., 
June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on 
Barnet Satin bromide. 


Beginners' Class. | 

Miss D. Johnson, Highgate, N.; Felix Hopt, Canonbury, М.; 
N. L. Lowson, Scarborough; F. H. Boulter, Ramsgate; Arthur 
Haddow, Glasgow; G. C. Mason, Cheadle; E. S. Cantill, 
Bolton; Chas.Heel, Birmingham ; E. Hayter, Wimborne; H. W. 
Wedderburn, East Dulwich ; H. Stedman Wilder, East Dulwich ; 
Miss S. Alles, Lilliesleaf, N.B.; John V. Jackson, Joppa; Mrs. 
Piper, Hale; J. N. Milsum, Kew Gardens; S. W. Gadge, Herne 
Hill, S. E. ; Miss B. Osborne, St. Ives, Hunts; C. E. Lyon, Loch- 
maben. 
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; г аф Sal THE vast 
PPT | numbers of 
ee od amateur 
photo 
graphers 
who take 
an active interest in competitions 
and exhibitions may be divided 
into two divisions—those who de- 
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liberately start out with the intention of getting results 
for a certain competition or exhibition, and those who go 
about the matter in a haphazard manner, relying on a 
good bag of negatives secured during a holiday from 
which to draw a possible winner or two when the send- 


ing day arrives. We venture to suggest that, unfortu- 
nately, the latter class is in the majority. We say un- 
fortunately simply because the standard of the work is 
always so much better when the pictures have been care- 
fully thought out beforehand, and the various details of 
the process as carefully considered and carried out. It 
is not often that the indiscriminate snapshotter scores, 
and we are 
glad to note 
that Messrs. 
Kodak and 
other makers 
are putting a 
premium on 
the work of 
the deliberate 
worker by the 
offer of prizes 
that have to 
be won by 
those who set 
themselves the 
task from the 
beginning. 

The worker 
who starts 
from the be- 
ginning has, 
first of all, to 
bear in mind 
the kind of print that he wants finally—whether it is to 
be a self-toning contact print or a bromide enlargement. 
In the hands of a very skilful worker almost any nega- 
tive, be it hard or soft or dense or thin, can be made to 
yield a passable print in almost any printing medium, 
provided the plate has a fair amount of detail. For the 
less advanced worker, however, it is important that a 
general idea of the final result should be borne in mind 
if it is to come up to a good standard. 

For instance, if the worker is the possessor of one of 
the little vest-pocket cameras now so popular, it is prac- 
tically certain that the final prints will be enlargements. 
It is not often that the size of these little negatives is 
suitable for contact prints, except as tiny records or as 
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7272 م‎ “IT may be laid down as a maxim that he 
T. ip KZ PA. who begins by presuming on his own sense 


Т дА has ended his studies as soon аз he has com- 
f menced them. Every opportunity, therefore, 
should be taken to discountenance that false 
& УЛ / 2) and vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters 
the of genius. They are fetters only to men of 
no genius. 


their powers of observation and execution by study. 


AND COM- 
PRINTS. 
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guide prints for bigger pictures. Therefore, the user 
of the tiny camera should endeavour to give full expo- 
sure to all his negatives so that the prints when made 
by enlargement are of the right quality. 

The thin negative full of detail and gradation is the 
ideal for enlarging on bromide paper. Yet the average 
amateur persists in snapping at subjects that, with the 
exposure given, yield hard but bright and sparkling 
negatives, very nice to look at, and possibly not bad for 
contact prints on, say, self-toning paper, but altogether 
unsuitable for enlarging purposes. It should be remem- 
bered that when a negative is enlarged the tones are 
rendered harder and more black and white. If the en- 
largement is over-exposed to get flatter tones, the print 
will probably lack quality altogether. 

Lose no opportunity therefore to secure the right 
type of negative at the outset, and work with this idea 
in view all the time. 

The greatest mistake that the beginner can make, 
particularly if he has been bitten with the desire for the 
production of pictures in the bromoil or other control 
process, is 
that any old 
negative 15 
good enough 
for the pur- 
pose of pic- 
torial photo- 
graphy, and 
that the tech- 
nicaly per- 
fect negative 


Thus wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds 


in the first of his epoch-marking “ Discourses.” is only for 

>”. Photographers may be grouped into three record and 
classes—those who think pictures can be made scientific sub- 

"igi aer like puddings, ze, by following certain rules or Jects. No 
> - recipes; those who think it is a fine thing to set at greater error 
naught the cream of the wisdom of the past masters by о ы, d E e 
ostentatiously setting at naught principles established by = p E m 
the ripened experience of ages, and those who seek to deepen pow c has 


sometimes do 
„j wonders with 
negative, the inexpert should not be led away with the 
idea that he need not trouble to get his negatives as 
perfect as possible. 

The trend of all good pictorial photography is towards 
clean, straight work that makes the most of the process 
itself, and whether the results are achieved by straight 
platinum printing or by bromoil, the necessity for the 
technically perfect negative is there all the time. Given 
the right pictorial quality the technically good negative, 
the one that will make the best print, is the one that will 
score. 

At the present time of year, when many workers are 
away on holidays, the production of negatives for subse- 
quent exhibition and competition prints is probably 
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occupying a certain amount of attention. For the 
benefit of all readers, therefore, we append a complete 
tabulated list of current photographic competitions. 

It is interesting to note that the prize money this year 
has risen to no less a sum than £3,417, as compared 
with 42,300 last year. Аз practically all last year’s 
prizes were won by readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, we hope the same success will attend their 
efforts this year and in 1914. 
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The following list, it will be noted, refers to prize 
competitions only. The foregoing article refers to both 
competitions and exhibitions. The exhibition season 
may be said to start with the two autumn shows of the 
Royal Photographic Society and the London Salon of 
Photography—both opening in September and closing 
in October. We will shortly publish again a list of all 
forthcoming shows, with sending-in days, etc., to 
supplement the list of competitions herewith. 


FORTHCOMING PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ORGANISER’S NAME. 


COMPETITION ADDRESS. 


CLOSING DATE. 


VALUE OF PRIZES. 


MAIN CONDITIONS. 


REMARKS. 
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Lantern Slide Competition, | Oct. a3rd, 1913. 


"AMATEUR  PHOIO- 
GRAPHER." 


"AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER.” 


“AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER.” 


HOUGHTONS, LTD. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE 
CO., LTD. 


» 


IMPERIAL DRY 
PLATE CO., LTD. 


RAJAR, LTD. 


“THE GRAPHIC” 


(weekly). 


KODAK, LTD. 


LETO PHOTO MA- 


TERIALS CO., LTD. 


“A. P. and P. N.,” 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Series Competition, “A. P. 
and P. N.,” 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 


rictures of Aeroplanes, 
“A. P. and P. N.,” 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Ensign Film Competition, 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


S.F. Competition, (or) Self. 
toning Competition, (or, 
Snapshot Competition, Paget 
Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Wat- 
ford. 


“Nursery Tales," Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., Ltd.. Crickle- 
wood, London, N.W. | 


Summer Print Competition, 
Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire. 


Competition, 
“Graphic,” 
Whitefriars, 


Photographic 
The Manager, 
Tallis House, 
E.C. 


"Happy Moments” Com- 
petition. Albums to be sent 
in to local dealers. 


Phanix Competition, Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


‘+Roman Wall House, т, 


IMPERIAL DRY 


PLATE CO., LTD. 


ELLIOTT & SONS,LTD. 


MARION & CO., LTD. 


Messrs. ERNEMANN, 
LTD. 


"CASSELL'S MAGA- 
ZINE OF FICTION.” 


Crutched Friars, E.C. 


Handbook Competition, 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., 
Ltd., Cricklewood, London, 
N.W. 


Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 


Competition Department, 
Marion and Co., Ltd., 3, 
Soho Square, London, W. 


Prize Competition, Messrs. 
Heinrich Ernemann, A. G. 
Dresden, Schaudeur Str. 48. 


Photographic Competition, 
“Cassell’s Magazine,” La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


“The А. P” 
silver and bronze 
plaques and cer- 
tificates, in seven 
classes. 


Slides in sets of six. Winning 
slides kept for circulating among 
photographic societies. Full 
details in issue of July 7th, 1913. 


All non-successful slides 
returned if postage is 
sent. 
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Oct. gist, 1913. 


Sept. 10th, 1913. 


3rd of each month. 


Aug. 3oth, 1913, & 


oept. 3oth, 1913. 


тт 
End of Septem- 


ber or early in 
October, 


Sept. and, 1913, & 


Oct. and, 1913. 


Scpt. 30th, 1913. 


Oct. 15th, 1913. 


Oct. 15th, 1913. 


Nov. 3oth, 1913. 


Dec goth, 1913. 


Dec. 31st, 1913. 


July 31st, 1914. 


Aug. 3oth, 1913. 


From £2 as. 
IOS. 6d. 


Grahame - White 


Aviation Co.'s 
trophy, “А. Р,” 
silver and bronze 
plaques, ‘and one 
guinea and half 
я guinea. 


£4 as. Ensign 
hand camera, 
with spool of 
film. 

From Хз to 55. 
i1 each of the 
three competi- 
t:ons each month. 


From £4 to 105. 
and six combined 
meter reckoners. 


From £s ss. to 


тоз. 6d. Twenty 
prizes of presen- 
tation albums. 
From 25 guineas 
to § guineas. 


From £1,000 to 


105. 


rom £3 35. 
53. 


From £s 55. 


5S. 


From Zs to ss. 


From £5 55. to 


10s. 6d. 


From £25 to £1. 


$$ 


Most original and unlooked-for 
sets of photographs, consisting 
of not less than 6 or more than 12. 


Photographs to be of aeroplanes 
or of any outstanding incidents 
during the flights at the London 
Aerodrome, Hendon, taken 
during August, 1913. 


Taken on an Ensign film. Entry 


forms supplied with  roll-hlm 


cartons. 


Self-toning Competition: Entries 


must be accompanied by outer 
envelope. S.F. Competition: 
Entries must be accompanied by 
label of plate-box and label of 
paper packet. Snapshot Compe- 
tition: Use Paget extra special 
rapid plate. Conditions other- 
wise as S.F. Competition. 


Imperial plates must be used. 


Children as models to illustrate 
any nursery rhyme. Each set to 
comprise not less than 2 or more 
than 6 prints. Any size up to 
1- plate. 


Prints and enlargements from 


outdoor subjects, any size, on 
Rajar papers, unmounted. 


Coupons provided in paper 
weekly. One print, one coupon. 
Any subject. Name and address 
on back of prints. 


6 to то photographs illustrating 
"happy moments." Kodak 
materials used throughout. 
Official albums required,in which 
are entry forms and rules. 


Prints on Seltona from negatives 
on Phenix plates made in 1913. 
Label of plate-box package to be 
sent with egcA print. Not larger 
than j-plate. One coupon per 
print required. 


Iniperial plates and papers used. 
Prints not larger than }-plate, 
and for juniors not larger than 
]b plate. Full particulars of each 
entry. Outside wrappers of plates 
and papers required. 


Barnet plates and papers used. 


Outside wrappers of plates, films 
and papers required. 


Negative must have been made 


with a Soho Reflex. One entry 
for each competitor.  Enlarge- 
ment not to exceed 15 in. by 12 in. 
Prints to be mounted. On back 
of print write name and address, 
number of reflex, name and 
number of the lens. 


Full particulars 
supplied by Messrs. C. Zimmer- 
mann and Co. (Photo, Ltd.) 
Hoiborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Best animal snapshot. Any 
number may be sent in. Name 
and address on back of photo- 
graphs. 


in handbook 


Read article on “ Photo- 
graphy in the Garden" 
їп issue of June otn, 1913. 


"A. P." and Grahame- 
White Co. reserve right 
to reproduce winning 
prints. See “A. P.,” 
August «4th and rith. 


Unsuccessíul films re- 
turned if stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is pro- 
vided. 


“S. T.” for best prints on 
paper, card, or postcard. 
"S. F." for best colour 
rendering on 
filtered” ortho. 
Prints returned 
with stamped addressed 
envelope or wrapper. 


Mount оп semi- limp 
paper, to allow of fold- 
ing up for post. 


Prints returned if stamped 
addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 

Photographs returned if 
stamped addressed 
wrapper is enclosed. 
41 15. paid for al] pictures 
reproduced, except 
winners'. 

No photographs returned. 
Photographs taken after 
March, 1913, only are 
eligible. 


Competition is limited to 
two entries for each com- 


petitor. Photographs re- 
turned if stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is en- 
closed. 


Prints returned if stamped 
addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 


Prints returned if sent 
with stamped addressed 
envelope or wrapper. 


Prints returned if sent 
with stamped addressed 
envelope or wrapper. 
Rights reserved to pur- 
chase for advertisement 
unsuccessful prints at 
105. 6d. each. 


Ernemann £500 Jubilee 
Competition for 1914. 
£300 in prizes for 
amateurs. 

Cassells claim right to 


publish any photograph 
sem in. 
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Some Impressions of a 
Naturalist Concerning 
Pictorial Work among 
Mountains. 


“They are as a great and noble 
architecture.”’ 


By RALPH CHISLETT, 
Special to “ The A. Р. & P. N.” 


HE ardent pursuit of nature 
photography carries the photo- 
grapher—as possibly no other 
pursuit does—into the midst of 
the wildest natural scenery to 
be found in the country, the por- 


trayal of which is usually con- 
sidered to be more within the 
domain of the pictorialist. Field 


and woodland, mountain and moor, 
fen and unfrequented seashore are 
all in turn visited by the naturalist 
in search for the different kinds of 
wild life he wishes to study; the 
mode of life of each species being adapted invariably to 
suit the conditions of the country they inhabit. 

When led by the pursuit of moorland and mountain birds 
into the lonely fastnesses, where many of them live and 
breed, I have often wondered why it is that our pictorialists 
so rarely produce pictures which really reflect the various 
and changing moods of our British mountains, and why 
the architecture of man should be apparently of more im- 
portance to many photographers than that of the Deity, to 
whose glory the world’s noblest buildings are erected. Yet 
picture making amongst the easily accessible hills of Cum- 
berland and Wales—even if only the merest recording of 
striking scenes—is one of the most exhilarating of photo- 
graphic recreations; and a holiday spent thus is one to be 
remembered. 

As I write, an unforgotten day passed on the Cader Idris 
range flashes through my memory. Viewed across the salt 
marshes of the Barmouth estuary, the “seat of the giant” 
looked inviting, but suggested moisture. The summits 
were enveloped in dark clouds. Down the sides of the lower 
reaches wisps of mist rolled along, alternately hiding and 
revealing the few whitewashed farmsteads scattered about 
the grassy slopes. As we climbed, the clouds lifted ahead 
of us; but the summit of Cader was still hidden when we 
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RANGE. 


Across THE SALT MARSHES : THE CADER IDRIS 


reached the great shoulder of Tyraw-mawr. Deep, steep 
cloughs and ravines came climbing into the sides of the 
mass; and the wind, which had been unnoticed as we 
climbed under the lee of the hill, now blew in sudden, cold 
blasts, funnelled up these same ravines with doubled force. 
Then the rain drove along, and for a short time we munched 
sandwiches under a stone wall. But the storm gradually 
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Great GABLE FROM SCAWFELL PIKE. 


abated, the sky grew lighter in colour, and a watery sun 
peeped out, bursting forth into his cloud-dispelling radiance 
a little later. Progress was resumed, and before reaching 
the summit the clouds were dispersed, save for a few long 
wreaths trailing about below us. i 

But what a landscape was spread before us! 


“Lo! the dwindled woods and meadows ; 
What a vast abyss is there! 

Lo! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 
And the glistenings—heavenly fair.” 


“ And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 

Ridge and gulf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming like a distant shield ! ” 


Whilst climbing also we had witnessed many exquisite 
pictures, all quite capable of being rendered photographically 
by a master hand. 

By another rapid flight my mind travels to Cumberland, 
and we are near to the summit of Great Gable, up whose 
westward shoulder we have toiled with a camera. Wast 
Water lies below spread out like a map. Along the road 
by the side of the lake a cart crawls flylike. Scaw Fell 
to the left, Kirk Fell to the right, and other heights near 
by, stand out distinctly. Everywhere else is a blue haze. 
Distant Derwentwater and Windermere are lost in this 
haze; Ennerdale winds away into it, and an impressionistic 
effect of the coast line near Seascale can be dimly discerned 
in the distance, beyond which sea and sky are as one.Over- 
head is the blue, pure ether. Round about us are the tops 
of mountains and this blue haze. The feeling caused is 
one of a vague immensity. Oh for a pictorial photographer 
equal to the task of doing justice to the vastness of this 
immensity! The subject is indeed a big one. A big 
enlargement would be required, and again the master hand. 

What is it that causes most workers to fail when attempt- 
ing to picture the magnificent? Why do they all fall so far 
short of the glory of their subject? These difficult ques- 
tions I will endeavour to answer, so far as I am able. 

Mention has been made of “the master hand,” but by this 
is not meant one of the already acknowledged leaders in 
pictorial photography. The phrase rather is intended to 
signify anyone who has the ability and patience necessary 
to acquire the requisite skill. This can be done by any 
capable photographer possessing a fair imagination, and 
preferably some amount of art training and knowledge of 
composition. 

The first and greatest essential for acquiring a photo- 
graphic mastery over any class of subject seems to me to 
be that the subject itself should be thoroughly studied. 
Before any attempt is made in the picture-producing direc- 
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tion, the mind should be steeped in mountain literature, 
such as a chapter on mountain scenery in “Modern 
Painters,” some of Wordsworth’s poems, and that book 
full of suggestive scenes, which illustrated photographically 
might make fine pictures, Watts-Dunton’s “Aylwin.” Then 
holidays should be spent among some definite range of hills 
until the student knows their every mood; to do which 
they must be visited in all weathers and seasons, but par- 
ticularly when clouds abound, and there are prospects of 
the sun shining through rain and dispelling them, for it 
is then when the loveliest effects are seen. 

It always seems to me, given an adequate knowledge of 
technique, that the sole reason why so many men fail when 
trying to pictorially render mountain scenery is that they 
do not understand the secrets of the hills. The still-life 
man may arrange decorative studies, and remain in ignor- 
ance of the purposes of the parts of his flowers, but moun- 
tains will not be arranged. Until “the power of hills” is 
felt, it cannot be communicated to others through the 
medium of any printing process. 

In this mattér of possessing a full knowledge of one’s 
subject, the pictorialist might with advantage take a leaf 
from the sometimes despised book of the scientific and 
nature worker. Before anyone can attempt to photograph 
birds, he must devote much time and study to learning 
their ways and habits. The botanical worker or photo- 
grapher of wild flowers (not the recorder of borrowed, dying 
specimens pinned on to a background) must know the dif- 
ferent varieties of our native flora, their times of flowering, 
and where they are to be found. It is not enough for the 
maker of portraits to merely stick his camera before his 
sitters, and to supply them with the first print he gets; he 
must have a thorough knowledge of lighting, modelling, 
and facial description, and, above all, if he aspires to the 
higher grades of portraiture, he must study character and 
human nature. But the average would-be pictorialist con- 
siders that when he is let loose in a region of fine scenery 
he “ can’t go wrong," to quote a phrase he not infrequently 
uses. Proficiency, however, is not attained anything like 
so easily. It is just as necessary for the pictorialist to 
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study his subjects as it is for the naturalist. The maker 
of mountain pictures must study mountains as Mr. 
Mortimer has studied the sea. He must live among moun- 
tains until he knows and loves them with the love born of 
full knowledge. Then only may he hope to reap the guerdon 
of fame which is still awaiting the men who are willing 
to deserve it. 

To some people, of course, the sometimes arduous task 
of carrying a camera over i hill paths and passes will 
be an insuperable deterrent. Certainly the pastime is pre- 
ferably one for the physically active, who should properly 
distribute the weight of the camera over the shoulders by 
means of the ever useful rucksack. 

Concerning the technical difficulties to be overcome, or 
the principles of composition, of which subject the pic- 
torialist can usually talk glibly enough, I will not presume 
to offer much advice. Wide, open landscapes are con- 
sidered, I believe, to be among the difficult branches of photo- 
graphy, although every beginner attempts them. For cut- 
ting off the blue rays, and to secure a correct rendering of 
the delicate gradations in tone from the foreground to the 
far distance, orthochromatic plates used in conjunction 
with a three or four times screen will be found advantageous. 
This will also enable the natural skies to be retained, which 
is usually of much greater importance than is the case when 
working on the lowlands. 

But no difficulties will stand in the way of the man who 
once possesses a real love for mountain scenery, photo- 
graphic studies of which may be made at any time of the 
year, for the outlines of the hills are the same at all seasons, 
save when they are softened and rendered additionally beau- 
tiful by the snows of winter. Whether or not any reader 
succeeds in making a name for himself as a producer of 
mountain pictures, he will never regret having passed days 
or weeks with his camera among the everlasting hills. His 
bodily health, his mind—nay, his very soul—for these soli- 
tudes of nature are as "temples not made with hands," and 
have a wonderful power of attuning one to the infinite— 
will all be the better for his sojourn, be it of short or long 
duration, *close to the sky in lonely lands." 
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THE No. 2 ,"GLEANER" CAMERA 


E have already referred to the little * Gleaner" camera 
introduced a short time ago by the Akla Co., of Sale, 
Cheshire. This camera, which encompassed a new idea, and 
provided an excellent piece of apparatus for negative making at 
the price of 12s. 6d., has proved very successful. A new model, 
the * No. 2 Gleaner," has now been 
introduced to meet the demand 
for a similar camera with addi- 
tional movements. This camera, 
which is neat in appearance when 
closed, is very rigid when open 
for use. The back, bellows, and 
front, with lens, fold very com- 
pactly, and tuck away snugly into 
the shallow box which forms the 
baseboard. To open the camera 
the back is raised into position 
and snapped into a spring catch. 
The front, with lens and shutter 
attached, extends to the baseboard 
extremity, where it is held securely in a slot. 
the front to be moved up and down or sideways. In the No. 2 
model a focussing device is fixed which is also ingeniously 
operated from the front, and other features include a reversible 
finder and R. R. lens, with everset shutter. The price complete 
for plates 24 by 34 is 255. 
The Akla daylight.loading slides can be fitted if necessary, 
but the latest feature, and one most worthy of notice, is the new 


This slot allows 


AND THE DAY-LOAD FILM SLIDE. 


* Day-Load " Film Slide. This useful and highly effective acces- 
sory can be used in the same place and register as the single 
metal plate slide, and, in conjunction with the film envelopes 
supplied by Akla, Ltd. (each containing two flat films), solve 
the difficulty of carrying large supplies of flat films. . 

The slide is а double metal sheath without complications ; the 
outer portion is the adapter for putting into the camera, and the 
inner portion is the envelope carrier. The film envelopes, each 
containing two films, are inserted easily into the inner sheath, 
which is then placed in the adapter (which is no bigger than the 
ordinary single metal plate slide), and the two snap together with 
the aid of a flat spring at the back. After the complete slide is 
placed in the camera the exposure is made by simply pulling out 
the tab projecting from the end of its film carrier, when the black 
paper sheath uncovers the sensitive surface. After exposure this 
sheath is pushed back again, and the film packet turned round in 
the adapter, so that the second exposure can be made. When 
both have been exposed a new film packet (containing two more 
flat films) can be inserted. As the film packets occupy no more 
space than an ordinary envelope, the number that may be 
carried is great, and the entire system is both good and reliable. 
The prices for the * Day-Load " film slide are as follows :—34 by 
24 slide complete, 7s. 6d. ; films for same 1з. gd. per dozen ex- 
posures. Quarter-plate size, slide complete, 8s. 6d.; films for 
same, 3s. per dozen exposures. 

Our readers should apply to the Akla Co., Sale, Cheshire, for 
full illustrated booklets of “The Gleaner” and *Day.Load ” 
specialities. They will be sent free. 
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CELLOFIX 


A NEW grade of the popular self-toning paper, * Cellofix," has 
recently been introduced by Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer, of 
45, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., the wholesale British agents 
for Messrs. Kraft and Steudel, of Dresden, makers of the paper. 
The new grade is called * Fabrique," and, as the name indicates, 
possesses a fine fabric-like texture that gives a pleasingly fresh 


"FABRIQUE" 


SELF-TONING PAPER. 


appearance to the finished print. “Fabrique Cellofix " possesses 
all the good characteristics of the other grades. It prints quickly, 
and gives fine rich tones by fixing in a 1 in 20 hypo bath for from 
five to ten minutes. Washing for half an hour completes the 
process. “Cellofix” is a delightful paper to use, and our readers 
should write for free booklet, “Every Print a Perfect Picture.” 
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HE express train seems the first favourite with the tyro 
hand-camerist, and perhaps the diver makes a good 
second. He certainly offers an interesting subject in 

many ways, and one that is not so very difficult, if only the 
fates are kindly disposed. The water into which the diver 
is going is a good friend to us by acting as a reflector of sky- 
light. If possible, one should try to get such a view-point 
or position that the sun or chief light falls edgeways on the 
diver, and perhaps a little on the forward side. This, giving 
an edge lighting, helps to bring out contrasts and suggest 
modelling of body form. If the camera is somewhat below 
the figure at the moment of exposure, we are naturally look- 
ing upwards, which enables one to employ a sky or distant 
landscape background. This dodge tends to lend a little 
sensational importance, as it suggests that the diver is start- 
ing rom a greatly elevated position. 

o not forget that a diver, just like any other falling body 
under the influence of gravity, gathers speed as he falls— 
that is to say, his speed of travel is accelerated. A falling 
body starting from a Ro on of rest travels 4 ft. in the first 
half second, 12 ft. in the next half second, then 20, 28, 36, 44, 
etc., feet in the succeeding half seconds. But this does not 
quite strictly apply to the average diver, who gives himself a 
starting push off. Nevertheless, the general principle applies, 
that the sooner one catches the diver after his start down- 
wards, the slower he is travelling, and so our better chance of 
getting ample exposure without blurring. 

Diver pictures are commonly taken from a pier-end in the 
sea, and more often than not are largely spoiled by the un- 
wanted intrusion of timbers, chains, flags, etc., and hats of 
assisting spectators. The hint to be on guard against these 
likely things should help in their avoidance. 

Figures on the shore are also competitors for a place in the 
race of favourites. The general freedom from consciousness 
on the part of children goes a long way in making them 
pleasing subjects. Casting the mind over the last month or 
two, one can recall a goodly number of seashore figure 
“studies "—if one may use the word “study” for what in 
most cases indicated the absence of much study—a certain 
number of faults seem to recur again and again. One 
common mistake is that of getting too near the figures. This 
exaggerates their sizes compared with other objects or figures 
included. Again, there is a very general tendency to include 
far, far too many npr) which results in a spotty, patchy, 
distracting result. In many cases the print showed one or 
two giant children in the too-near foreground, and other 
more distant figures about as shapeless as currants in a 


charity bun. 
The Background. 


Greatly insufficient attention to the background character- 
ised a large number—perhaps the majority—of these seaside 
figure pictures. The background, be it sea, shore, shipping, 
or what not, must avoid two extremes. It must be not so 
sharply defined as the principal theme—i.e. the motif of the 
work ; and at the same time not so diffused as to be puzzling 
as to what it is supposed to represent or suggest. The 
business of a background is to keep back, to keep quiet, to 

ass all but unnoticed, never in any way competing with the 


res. 

E Exposure and Range of Tones. 

Strange as it may seem, not a few of these seashore pictures 
showed signs of under-exposure—i.e. in the print the darks 
were flat, solid patches of meaningless darkness, although 
there were indications of plenty of bright light. Probably 
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the truth of the matter is that, owing to the nearness of the 
foreground figures, the exposure was cut rather fine, and 
then this was followed by over-development. This has so 
overloaded the denser parts of the negative that by the 
time these are printed through, the paper under the thin 
shadow parts is Egyptian darkness. . 

At one end of the scale we have figures surrounded on all 
sides by direct light and light reflected by water, wet sand, 
etc., and at the other end we have sombre-clad figures in 
narrow streets, with tall buildings cutting off a great part of 
the direct skylight. At first thought one might suppose that 
the adequate exposure in the latter case would be enormously 
greater than in the former. A difference there is, of course, 
but probably it is not so great as the beginner might suppose. 
The point to note is not so much what the difference of the 
strongest light in the two cases was, but rather to note the 
difference in light value of the shadow parts. What in 
perce we have to consider chiefly, but not entirely, is 

ow to give just enough exposure for the shadows and “let 
the high lights take care of themselves,” as the old saying 
goes. The fact is, with good modern dry plates the high 
lights may have twenty or thirty times as much exposure as 
their minimum requisite, and yet not be ruined; but half the 
minimum exposure for the shadows spells failure. Now in 
the two cases cited the high lights of the seashore subject 
may well be one hundred times the value of the high lights 
of the street scene, while the shadow parts may be perhaps 
five to one. The sea subject thus shows a much longer range 
of tones or contrasts than the street view. And it is the 
long-range, big-contrast subjects which call for careful dis- 
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.crimination in exposure and patient skill in development, 


while a short-range subject, if adequately exposed, will 
develop itself, if only time enough be given and the right 
kind of developer used. 

Many street subjects are spoiled by the figures which are 
included. It is certainly wiser to err on the side of too few 
than too many figures. But one need not therefore fly to the 
extreme of no figures at all, which is apt to give a “ deserted 
village ” appearance. Most street scenes show one or other 
of the following undesirable features : (1) Figures staring at 
the camera; (2) too many figures, leading to general con- 
fusion of the spectator; (3) various figures disconnected or 
in a large number of small groups, between which there is 
no apparent relation; (4) near figures too large for the pro- 
portion of the picture; (5) near figures and distant figures 
showing very marked difference of size, suggesting exagger- 
ated proportions. 

If it is a figure picture that you are aiming at—i.e. one 
in which the figures rather than their surroundings present 
the leading interest—it then is desirable to have one, and 
only one, group of prominent interest. This does not imply 
that there is to be one group only, but that there shall not 
be two or more groups of anything like equal leading 
importance. | 

Figure studies, outdoor portraits, and work of this kind 
in general very naturally attract a good deal of attention 
from the hand-camera man; but here again we see a good 
many failures due to the very unwise attempt of trying to 
put too much subject matter into the picture. Many a good 
foreground figure subject—single figures and groups—is 
spoiled by the employment of a background too full of 
interesting matter. Looking at a picture of this kind is like 
trying to listen to two different conversations at the same 
time. 
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N further examining the many works contributed to THE A. P. 

Colonial Competition, and now attracting visitors to the 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, one is struck by the evidences of 
a vast and fertile recruiting ground for pictorial photography in 
the outlying regions of the Empire. It is hard to imagine a 
more appropriate resource for colonists of artistic proclivities 
amid grand and interesting scenes, and it is a satisfaction to 
see how fully it appeals to them. While a good deal of raw 
material is only to be expected, and is just what is wanted, most 
of the dominions have leading workers who can exercise enough 
imagination and skill to keep the standard flying and advancing. 
Characteristic local scenes distinguish the show, but that the 
English rose, as typified by the charming portrait of an English 
girl, with the flower decorating her bodice, flourishes in Hong 
Kong is evident from the contribution of Dr. G. P. Jordan. In 
the “Portrait of George” a bright and sturdy young son of the 
Empire is well represented Mr. C. G. Ashby, of Toronto, and 
the excellent head of a child, “Wendy,” comes from Mr. R. 
Lewis, of Winnipeg, who also sends “А Juvenile Party” of 
pretty kittens drinking from a saucer. Another attractive child 
portrait is that of “Phyllis,” by Mr. A. S. Bowers, of Toronto. 

Portraiture, perhaps, is not the strongest feature, but these 
and other examples prove that this interesting branch is a sub. 
ject of discriminating effort. The “Portrait,” by Mr. H. C. 
Dreyer, of New South Wales, is marked by imaginative treat- 
ment, but conveys a sense of weakness, due in a measure to 
allowing the highest light to get out of hand, reappearing as it 
does in the eyeballs, the pupils, the lip, and the tip of the nose. 
To exaggerate the whiteness of eyeballs instead of rendering 
their soft liquid grey, is, unfortunately, a not uncommon fault. 
Mr. A. Kelly, of Toronto, sends interesting portraits, in some of 
which, by the way, he shows a tendency towards a heaviness ot 


tone that does less than justice to the complexions of pretty . 


young women. Of course, a shadowed head may produce an 
interesting effect, but, unless a very close and taxing study of 
colour values can be undertaken with certainty, it seems more 
appropriate to give expression to freshness and charm in the case 
of girlhood. 

A notable exhibitor is Mr. Harold Cazneaux, whose clever 
portrait of a young woman is treated with admirable sympathy 
and reserve, while his *Bonai Razzle-Dazzle" is a vivacious 
and interesting work, with a moving crowd, and holiday-makers 
whirling through the air on the peculiar machine, no doubt a 
characteristic Australian scene, which shows that the pleasures 
of the people are much the same as they are at home. 

This is also exemplified elsewhere, and quite a British atmo- 
sphere pervades the river scene, “А Haven of Rest,” which might 
be on the Thames, with its sailing boat and surrounding foliage, 
as represented by Mr. L. L. Raymond, of New South Wales, 
who also sends the dainty little landscape, “To the Lake,” treated 
sympathetically, with a feeling for atmosphere. 

What atmosphere implies in respect of spaciousness and senti- 
ment is, however, a matter that needs to be grasped by several 
of the exhibitors. Its effect is easily spoilt by a too insistent 
light or shadow in an unfortunate place, and flatness results, as 
may be noted in the picturesque scene by Mr. A. W. Hunt, of 
Trinidad, with a bridge carrying the railway through a rocky 
mountainous country, and a heavy shadow with strong high- 
lights in the middle of the picture interfering with the gradua- 
tion to the distance. Also, the splendid natural scene, * Assim- 
borne Park," by Mr. E. Potter, of Winnipeg, suffers from over- 
heaviness in the shadowed foliage of the middle distance, and 
insufficient appreciation of aerial perspective in the compara- 
tive tones from the near path to the far-away water. 

“She Stately Rests,” by Mr. A. Ford (New South Wales), 
shows a pleasing perception of the decorative lines of the large 
ship, but the steamboat and other details do not go satisfac- 
torily away into the distance. Aerial perspective is required in 
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Mr. J. M. Iredale's pretty river scene, *In New Ontario," and 
also in the excellent subject showing the flood water rushing off 
the land, entitled “Spring.” This is by the same worker, who 
hails from Winnipeg. There is also deficiency of atmo- 
sphere in “Cloud and Sunshine,” by Mr. E. H. Williams, 
of Melbourne, which, however, has a good sky; in " The Farm 
Road,” by Mr. J. Williams, though, this has a certain technical 
merit; and there might have been more atmospheric gradation 
from the foreground to the distance in “Beach Grasses,” by Mr. 
R. Baldrey, of New Zealand, who has still given a pleasantly 
quiet rendering of these interesting growths. 

Something of the poetry and mystery of twilight has been 
captured by Mr. E. Edwards, of New South Wales, in “The 
Parting Melody,” and his fellow-colonist, Mr. R. W. Simpson, 
gives a sympathetic rendering of “Winter,” with the lights on 
the water broadly and effectively treated. Another good winte 
effect is that by Mr. C. P. Hemphill, of Cape Town, with atmo- 
spheric delicacy in the distant trees, but the heavy shadow in 
the left-hand corner is a pity. A good example of aerial perspec- 
tive is to be noted in ^Low Water," by Mr. Claud Phelps, of 
Trinidad, the comparative tones of the two boats well represent- 
ing their relative positions, while the sky is delicate and pretty. 
An appropriately quiet twilight scene, with a boat at rest on 
the water, is produced by Mr. E. P. Poole, of New South Wales, 
in “ After Hours.” 

Various effects of light are attempted, though generally the 
investigation of “values,” especially necessary to this kind of 
work, has not occupied much attention. The small night scene, 
“Twenty Below Zero,” by Mr. J. Lewis, of Ottawa, with the 
illumination of the church reflected in the snow, is interesting 
in its suggestion of a Canadian winter, and might have been 
more pictorially effective but for the uniform darkness in the 
near tree trunks and distant details. “The Deserted Street,” by 
Mr. W. ‘Howieson, is a good evening photograph, though the 
lighted lamp makes a somewhat isolated patch without any dis- 
persal of its rays. 

Interesting rather as an attractive woodland scene than as an 
exemplification of “Sunshine and Shadow ” is the work of that 
title by Mr. Charles Seymour, of Melbourne, the composition 
being pleasant, but the light and shade ineffectively treated. “A 
Bit of Old Melbourne,” by Mr. E. L. Brown, shows general 
reserve, against which the splash of sunlight makes a telling 
point. Apparently he was so concerned with this high light that 
he did not consider the shadows, the darkest tone being repeated 
without any discrimination. 

“An April Day," as represented by Mr. C. A. Coles, of 
Toronto, with the bare silver birches and gleaming, showery 
sky, has qualities of atmosphere suggesting the resemblance of 
early spring in this distant locality to the same season in 
England. А characteristic group of figures in * The Snowshoe 
Tramp," at Winnipeg, by Mr. Thomas Boyd, would have been 
still more interesting if he had given them a graduated variation 
of tone and a point of emphasis. 

Mr. F. E. Hodges, of Shanghai, in his "Chinese Wheel- 
wright," has made too much of the wheel and not enough of the 
Chinaman. “Ancestral Worship" is illustrated by Kwa Siew 
Tee, of Singapore, with interesting details of the altar and its 
accessories, but inadequate management of light and shade. The 
sharpness of detail all over Mrs. P. S. Laney’s “On the Veldt ” 
indicates a disregard of the assistance to be derived from 
simplification and emphasis. ‘Commendable qualities of tone 
and composition are to be noted in * The Road by the Ruin," 
by Mr. B. S. Crisp, of New South Wales. 

In * The Tinsmith," Mr. E. Fabert, of Sydney, gives an effec- 
tive representation of a craftsman at work, but there is a 
fidgetty background which should be quieted ; and another hand- 
worker, “The Gem-Setter,” is pictured by Mr. O. H. Coulson, 
with simple concentration of effect and a sense of absorption and 
movement. I am sorry that Mr. A. Wilkinson, of South Aus- 
tralia, has printed his “Majestic Gums” in bright green, for if 
the trees are majestic, there is no corresponding impressiveness 
in the colour. 

(Readers should note that the exhibition closes at the end of 
the month. Admission free.] 
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FURS AND A SMILE. Ву КОМЕ LEwis (Winnipeg). 
The original, a toned bromide print (101x 12), ts on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at " The A.P.'' Little Gallery. 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A FOREST GLADE. By HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). 
The original, a bromide print (103 X 145), ёз on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at `` The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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LOOE RIVER. 


LOOE 


O deeply has Punch’s joke 
of “Two to Looe!” 
penetrated, that if you 
say the mystic word “ Pip!” 
to a Paddington booking 


clerk, he will hand vou over 
a single ticket to Looe with- 
out any hesitation. It is a 
long railway journey, skirt- 
ing the evonshire coast 
delightfully, then often a 
weary wait at Liskeard for 
the branch train, dispelling a 
popular idea that by starting 
from London an hour earlier 
you may arrive at Love an 
hour ahead. 

But the Liskeard to Looe 
line is a feast for the eve, and 
a note must be made that 
every inch of it must be 
subsequently tramped with a 
camera. It hugs the East 
Looe river for a long reach, 
thickly wooded, serpentine, 
and mysterious in the twi- 
light, and then, with a jolt, 
you are in the most beauti- 
fully situated railway station 
in the world, right on the 
water, where the East and West Looe rivers join. 

As there are two rivers, so there are two towns. 


East 
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Looe has all the shops, the few picturesque factories which 
the twins possess (except the sardine factory), the bathing 
beach, a golf course, which is reached after a pull uphill, 
and is said to be paved with lost balls, and set amid lovely 
surroundings, and above all, the old Looe. 

Curiously enough, this particular attraction, which alone 
would make Looe worth a visit, is overlooked by half its 
visitors. If you take the road from the station, keep to your 
left, passing on your right the elegant stone bridge which 
joins the two Looes, and then, when you have passed twenty 
or so really very decent shops, turning hard to the left, you 
find yourself in the old Looe of history. There are only two 
or three main streets in it, running towards the bathing 
beach, but there are heaps of little side-alleys. You could 
walk every inch of it in twenty minutes, but with a camera 
you want full twenty days, for every little house has a 
character of its own, and you must turn continually to see 
what vou have missed; and, when you have taken your 
picture, a door will open and a fine old fisherman or his 
buxom wife or strapping children, will emerge, and these are 
just the figures vou needed: and the picture has to be re- 
taken. 

These people don’t bother themselves about photographers, 
nor do even the children bother them, and all form fine 
models for snapshotting. Just behind the street, which is 
the main thoroughfare to the beach (a street which is half 
modernised and spoilt), is a delightful old market-house, 
abandoned and going to ruin; and almost opposite it a 
picturesque pump, round which the women hang washing 
to dry. When the wet clothes are flapping all over the town 
in the sunny breeze, old Looe is at its best, for they hang 
them anywhere in graceful folds, and, as decorations, they 
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so add to the picture that all vesterday's 
must be taken afresh. There is one little 
street which cuts through several houses, 
and the openings form a whole series of 
vistas. This district is perhaps at its best 
just before breakfast, and on vour way to 
it vou can catch the deeply laden trawlers 
emptving their night's catch at the quavs. 

The Looes are right at the mouth of the 
river, and the boats are of fine rig and 
stout build, and many a picture can be 
taken as one by one they drop down the 
river, taking advantage of the tide. The 
quays are full of interest, and, when the 
water is up, a boat should be taken and 
slowly drifted with the tide, when every 
few vards will yield a picture, with 
generally a few fat, white clouds reflected 


in the brilliant water, and great flights of 
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AN East Looe Corner. 


scavenger-gulls from time to time for those who have a 
quick shutter. East Looe, it should have been men- 
tioned, contains the Looe Hotel, situate in a narrow 
street; but all speak well of the catering and comfort 
there. Just in August, however, if the weather be as it 
should, all East Looe bakes in the sun, unless one takes 
lodgings high up the hill, being then rewarded by a fine 
panoramic view of roofs, river, and shipping, with the 
opposite hills beyond. 

For coolness, cross by ferry, hard by the jolly little 
jetty known as the Banjo (always lined with amateur 
fishermen), to West Looe. From the point where the 
boat lands you, there is a lower walk, above water-level, 
except at high tide, and from it one can take innumer- 
able pictures, not omitting some of the finely engineered 
castellated road which climbs seawards to Hannafore, 
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THe HARBOUR, West Looe. 


the tennis courts, and to one or twa private hotels, which will 
suit admirably if the breezes of Hannafore and the open sea are 
preferred to the more enervating charms of East Looe. The 
writer has spent two summers at Headland Hotel, and they 
will not be his last at that hospitable house. But if it be desired 
to sleep in the hotel itself, at least six weeks' prior application 
is desired. The lower road meets the upper road at the start 
of the quav, and if one there cuts sharp inland, the main street 
ot West Looe will be found picturesquely climbing the hill, and 
thence one can clamber on to a fine open heath, from which 
there are pictures to be taken and always a cool breeze blowing. 
Or one can work one's way up from further along the quay and 
get magnificent distant views of the thickly wooded Looe rivers, 
for all the world like miniature Rhines. 

When the tide is running up, evervone takes a boat up the 
river, following the leader carefully to avoid shoals, and then, 
after a pull of a couple of miles or so, there is a gorgeous cream- 
tea to be had at the point where navigation ceases; but go up 
earlv, if the day be fine, or there will be no cream to be had. 
The boats descend again through an enchanting landscape when 
the tide turns, and if vou leave it too late and stick, vou must 
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wade through the mud or possibly wait for the next tide. 
Lawn tennis is excellent, and there is a brilliant little 
tournament, which was even a success, thanks to the 
energies of the hon. secretary, Dr. Webb, in the wet and 
mud of 19:2. The primary sport, however, is fishing, and 
a good catch is almost a certainty. The local industry is 
pilchard catching, and a night in a trawler is to be had for 
the begging. The roads are steep, but there is plenty of 
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downhill, and a ride to Polperro or Fowey is a pleasant way 
of spending an off-day. 

But with a harbour such as Looe, with its entirely different 
aspect at high and low water, its crowd of fishing boats, and 
always a few two or three masted big craft moored to the 
quays, it is difficult in a short month to find time to tear 
one's camera away. Bathing is excellent, safe, mixed, and 
cheap, and there are several dark-rooms in the town. 
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HE outstanding note of interest this week is the introduction 
of the “Ensign” daylight loading cinematograph camera by 
Houghtons, Ltd. This, in conjunction with the Home Cinemato- 
graph machines, for standard gauge films (such as the * Empire " 
of Messrs. Butcher), provides a complete outfit for the amateur 
that will be hard to improve upon. The great advantage that 
the new camera—with its daylight spools and free development 
by the makers—places in the amateur's hands is obvious. The 
camera is referred to elsewhere in this issue. 

Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., ever alive to the irresistible progress of the 
cinema, have just started the “Camera House Cinematograph 
Journal.” This will be published on the roth of each month, and 
in addition to being devoted to Messrs. Butcher's film specialities 
and apparatus, will deal with technical questions and other 
matters of cinematographic interest. Copies will be supplied 
free on application. А 

The Filming of “Ivanhoe.” 

The adaptation of great literary masterpieces to the cinemato- 
gtaph has become an important feature in the past year’s work. 
These “classical” productions have covered a very wide field, 
and have embraced the work of both English and foreign 
masters. The cream of the theatrical world have now done 
honour to the all-conquering photo-play. The play’s the thing 
no longer. The cinema—the closest relation to the “legitimate ” 
stage—will have to be included. We remember that a few years 
ago the theatrical promoter, when interviewed, asserted that the 
popularity of moving pictures was only transitory ; just a flash 
in the pan, as it were. A few years have entirely changed this 
attitude. Within the past few months there has been a scramble 
of theatrical magnates into the cinema ranks. And there is 
room for them all. New forms and faces have added interest to 
the photo-play, just as the filming of meritorious plays and 
literary productions has added dignity and entertainment to 
the industry. True it is that to a very large degree the manu- 
facture of these classical films has remained in the hands of 
foreign producers, but England has now commenced in earnest, 
and in the near future we may expect to see a greater proportion 
of all-British productions on the cinema screen. 

One of the first great successes is the film presentation of 
“Ivanhoe,” a striking scene from which we are reproducing this 
week. As the works of the immortal Scott mark a period in 
English literature, so the production of his great work, which 
is now portrayed in pictures, will prove epoch-making in the 
history of cinematography. “Ivanhoe,” as a story of its kind, 
is scarcely to be excelled: *Ivanhoe," the photo-play, as pro- 
duced by the English Imperial Film Co., does not seek to im- 
prove on the great master, but to reveal in action the wonderful 
pageantry and the exciting and complex life of the days of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, Robin Hood, and Ivanhoe. 

Mr. Herbert Brenon, the producer of the film, says: “Such 
changes as have been made, such liberties as have been taken, 
have been for the purpose of bringing within the compass of a 
single film the most striking scenes of the novel, and of present- 
ing to the public the glowing and romantic story of the love of 
‘Ivanhoe’ and its requital.” The film is, for the most part, 
played by British actors and actresses, and their own impressions 
of seeing themselves act at a private view of the film (at which 
the writer was present) proved extremely interesting. The act. 
ing throughout was earnest and worthy of the artistes engaged 
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for the chief rôles, while the zeal with which the battle 
scenes were enacted is reflected in the number of casualties. 

The perfected film cost over £3,500 to produce, while about 
20,000 feet of negative film were exposed, from which only about 
3,000 feet of the best have been utilised in the actual subject 
which will be put on public exhibition. The photographic 
quality of the film is beyond criticism, the many beauty spots 
that obtain in and around the historic town of Chepstow lending 
themselves admirably to pictorial treatment. The wonderful 
lighting effects call for special mention—the superb gradation 
of the tone values throughout comprising a series of pictures 
seldom equalled on the painter’s canvas. 


* Living" Pictures Indeed! 

For sheer miracle or magic some of the medical cinematograph 
films which have been shown before the doctors at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress would be hard to beat. In the section 
of radiology, for example, a doctor from the United States and 
another from Canada showed films illustrating the process of 
digestion in a manner in which this subject has never been shown 
before. One actually saw the stomach grinding out the food like 
a mill. The procedure for making such films is interesting. 
The person to be examined is given a meal of porridge or bread 
and milk with which some bismuth salt or barium sulphate—the 
salt making about one-fifth of the total meal—is intimately 
mixed. Then, by projecting the X-ray beam upon the alimentary 
canal, the chemical, being opaque to the rays, casts a shadow, 
and when the movement is recorded by means of a film, one has 
a definite picture of the working of the internal apparatus. In 
one case twenty-eight instantaneous exposures were made in 
twenty-four seconds, and although, naturally, the movement 
upon the screen appeared to be greatly accelerated, the sequence 
was fully maintained. It was stated that there is now no difh- 
culty in making these records exact and scientific, and the only 
outstanding objection to the widespread use of the method in the 
hospitals for diagnosis is the expense of the sensitive material. 


CINEMA PLOTS FROM READERS. 

G. S. (Torquay).—We have read your scenario, “The Deserts 
of Deceit,” which is distinctly original in theme. The story, 
however, has a weak climax, and would be improved if more 
attention were given to Bertie’s funny “business.” The рго- 
ducer to whom you say you submitted the scenario evidently 
has formed the same opinion as ourselves after giving the work 
further consideration. However, don't be discouraged. Кесоп- 
struct the story, amplifying the humorous situations, and submit 
again. 

R. S. (Willesden).—We are pleased to hear from you again. 
Remember the amateur scenario writer—like all beginners in the 
literary field—must be prepared to pay a fairly high premium 
in the shape of much patience and many postage stamps. A 
fortnight is no time to have to await a producer’s decision. If 
you were able to see behind the scenes of photo-play production 
you would be surprised at receiving a reply from the scenario 
departments under a month. Rest assured, however, that every 
MSS. submitted is carefully read by the editors, and judged 
solely on its merits. It is impossible to give you any fixed 
scale of the market value of film plots, for the prices paid 
range from one guinea for a bare idea, up to £20 or more. If 
you are referring to the scenario you recently sent us, we should 
say £2 as. was a fair price to ask. 
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photographs. 


A BOX FOR STORING PRINTING 
PAPERS. 
VERY worker, in any of the photo- 
graphic printing processes, at some 
time or other has felt the inconvenience 
and annoyance of withdrawing a single 
sheet from the packet as sent out by the 


Fig. 1.—Lever to the right, permitting only the 
shallow receptacle to be opened. 
makers—and also the need of a convenient 
receptacle for storing after printing, until 
such time as the print is to be toned or 
developed, as the case may be. The box 
illustrated (fig. 1) is designed to overcome 
all difficulties experienced іп storing 

papers, before and after exposure. 

It consists, essentially, of a box with 
a shallow receptacle contained in the lid, 
controlled by a three-way lever permitting 
(1) the shallow chamber only to be 
opened, (2) the deeper chamber only to 
be opened, (3) locking both chambers, 
permitting the box to be stood on end 
with the satisfaction of knowing that the 
contents will be perfectly secure. 

Any existing box of suitable size can 
be employed, or if it is preferred to make 
it, it should measure (inside) two inches 


Fig. 2.—Lever to the left, permitting only the 
deep receptacle to be opened. 


longer and two inches broader than the 
largest paper to be used. Having 
decided upon, or made, a box, draw a 
line on all four sides of the lid, one 
inch from the edge, and carefully cut this 
portion out, leaving the outer edges as a 
framework. Now cut a piece of wood 
which will fit loosely in the box, and 
attach it to the under side of the frame- 
work lid; this forms a shallow tray and 
the box is lightproof when closed (fig. 2). 


be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
Now cut a piece of wood the full size of 
the box, and hinge on (see fig. 4). 

This forms a lid to the shallow re- 
ceptacle, and may be rendered light-proof 
by covering with velvet. The box is now 
complete and ready for use, but to those 
who will take the extra trouble, the lever 
illustrated in fig. 3 is well worth it. It 
shculd be cut of fairly stout sheet brass 
and attached with a round-headed screw, 
when it will be seen that it permits of 
only one receptacle being opened at a 
time, automatically locking the other, 


Fig. 3.—Lever full size, in central position, 
locking both receptacles. 
whilst, when in a central position, it locks 
both, enabling box to be stood on end, a 
point which will be appreciated when 
working in crowded quarters. 

It is a good plan to screw a piece of 
wood the exact width of the lever, on the 
top lid, to receive the top pin, which also 
serves as a guide, enabling one in the 
dark to ascertain by sense of touch when 


ye 


Fig. 4.—Back of box, showing arrangement 
of hinges. 
it is central—locking both receptacles to 
the right, permitting only the shallow 
receptacle for exposed papers to be 
opened; or to the left, permitting only 
che deep receptacle for unexposed papers 
to be opened. A coat of dead black inside 
and out improves the appearance, and the 
outside may be given an admirable 
polish by rubbing the: “dead ” black first 
with a brush and then with a soft m 
— pm 


A HOME-MADE PLATE DUSTER. 
PLATE duster can be bought for rs. 
but made for nothing ; and the wise 
photographer who cuts down his expenses 
by means of small economies will make 
one for himself. 
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To do this he will require a piece of 
tough cardboard (such as will bend with- 
out cracking), and a small piece of velvet 
or plush from the feminine work-basket. 


For quarter-plates the cardboard may 
be cut 34 by 4j in., and bent into the 
shape shown in the figure at A. 

Two pieces of velvet are cut 34 by 2 in. 
One piece is folded in half 
and the ends glued together 
for 3 in. Then it is glued 
between the ends of the card- 
board so that it forms a little 
soft roll at the end. Theother 
piece of velvet is glued 
over the cardboard to make 
sure that the plate cannot 
be scratched by the corners. 

Care must be taken that 
no glue gets on the outside 
ot the velvet. The duster 
must be kept free from dust, 
or it will do more harm 
than good. Brush it now 
and then. The photo- 
grapher who passes the velvet once over 
his plate before putting it into the dark 
slide, and again immediately before de- 
veloping, will be bothered with fewer spots. 

F. M. 


———e 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PREPARATIONS IN 
PACKETS. 


OR the average amateur photographer 

who practises his art only a few times 
a month, the tedious weighing out of 
chemicals, or the measuring of stale stock 
solutions, is apt to be very distasteful. 
But why not keep photographic chemicals 
in convenient, ready-to-use packets, which 
will remain in good condition indefinitely, 
and only require dissolving in water to 
make a working solution? The idea is 
easily and simply carried out by wrap- 
ping in one package enough of the various 
chemicals required for the solution to 
make a sufficient quantity of the bath as 
is ordinarily required for use. In making 
an *M.-Q." developer, for example, the 
metol and the quinol may be tightly 
wrapped in a piece of paraffin-paper, the 
sulphite in another paper, and the car- 
bonate and bromide ап still another. 
Then the three papers are slipped into 
a gummed envelope, after being properly 
labelled or numbered to insure that they 
will be dissolved in the proper order, and 
to still further guard against deteriora- 
tion the whole may be dipped into melted 
paraffin for an instant. If the photo- 
grapher objects to the use of envelopes, 
hz may place the chemicals in a test-tube, 
separating thcm with thin pieces of cork 
and sealing the top with wax. For com- 
pactness on tour, small pasteboard boxes 
are unequalled, but they take more time 
to put together. In using them the 
chemicals may be separated by successive 
slips of cardboard laid flat on top of each 
new salt. PS. Н. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
ii expressed by correspondents. 


MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 

Sig,—I have read with considerable interest the correspon- 
dence in your admirable paper concerning camera clubs, and 
how to make them pay, but up to date (July 20) have received 
no light on the question. | 

Chicago is an obscure hamlet situated on the banks of Lake 
Michigan, with a population of something like two million souls. 
The Chicago Camera Club has been in existence for some dozen 
years, and has at present about one hundred members. The 
club is centrally situated, has every sort of convenience and 
equipment, and has in one way or another been brought to the 
mind of many amateur photographers. 

The dues are $18 a year, if paid in advance, or $20 otherwise ; 
and the club considers itself fortunate at the end of the year when 
a deficit is not staring it in the face. About every year the hat 
has to be passed around to save the club from bankruptcy. Can 
you beat it?—Yours, etc., E. L. C. Morse. 

Chicago, July 20, 1913. 


SIR,—With reference to the correspondence in THE A. P. re 
* Making an Exhibition Pay," I believe the one with which Mr. 
Peat Millar is connected is an industrial and not a purely photo- 
graphic exhibition at all. If I am wrong, perhaps Mr. Peat 
Miilar will correct me. Ап industrial exhibition which has 
classes for photographs, fretwork, rugs, bread, cakes, and such- 
like home products is sure to attract every villager. Everyone 
is exhibiting himself, herself, or has a child or a friend who has 
something on show. Between an exhibition of this kind and a 
purely photographic one there is surely no parallel, for the fre- 
quenters of one would not be frequenters of the other, and vice- 
versa.— Yours, etc., А. L. HITCHIN. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


c 
A GUIDE FOR THE ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S° many in the present day aspire to excel in the somewhat 
trying work of camera craft in the higher Alps, that a com- 
prehensive manual of hints, helps, and illustrations will doubt- 
less be widely appreciated. 

Dr. Kuhfahl, of Dresden, in the work before us, treats 
generally of photography in the higher mountain ranges and of 
camera work in the winter, the title of his book being * Hochge- 
birgs und Winter-photographie," but it may be regarded, in the 
main, as a guide for those who wish to take the camera into the 
less easy mountain regions; indeed, the eight inset plates from 
negatives by the author are, without exception, difficult moun- 
tain subjects. These inset plates, and the 144 pages of text, if 
in paper covers, cost the moderate sum of 2 marks 5o, or half a 
crown, but a bound edition can be had at a slightly higher price. 
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To obtain the book, application may be made by post directly to 
the publisher, Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany, but in a 
case of this kind the Londoner generally finds it more convenient 
to order through a “foreign bookseller” (as, for example, 
Williams and Norgate, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; or 
Nutt, of Shaftesbury Avenue). 

Alpinism is now, our author tells us, a common right or a birth- 
right of the people at large, a notable means of culture, an anti- 
dote to the unhealthy life of the great modern cities, and it con- 
duces not only to bodily restoration but also to mental culture, 
stimulated self-knowledge, and a growing desire for enterprise. 

In a second chapter the outfit is considered; hints being 
given as to the best way of securing a wide scope of action 
together with convenience and lightness; after this the various 
special forms of cameras are enumerated, prominence being given 
to panoramic cameras for films, with special mention of the type 
which produces a photograph of the complete horizon, or 360 deg. 
The most rapid double anastigmat lenses are not required for 
Alpine work, and, being heavy, also easily damaged, should be 
avoided. Plates should be of moderate or rather low sensitive- 
ness, as conducing to better and fuller gradation, and as there is 
ordinarily a predominance of blue light, the plates should be 
orthochromatised, also they should be backed. 

This work is crowded with thoroughly practical instructions as 
regards every important detail, and although likely to prove of 
especial value to those contemplating Alpine work, should prove of 
real value to every photographer who wishes to take his technics 
to a higher plane and to work with certainty. 


* Photographic Scraps ” for August contains articles on “The 
Fixing Bath,” “Copying Black and White Originals,” “Theatre 
Photography," *The Holiday Beginner in Photography." A 
postcard to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, will bring a copy free. 


A List of Bargains in cameras, enlargers, ;enses, shutters, 
tanks, lamps, dishes,  oil.pigment materials, albums, and 
sundries has been sent us by Griffins, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
All the goods listed appear to fully merit the term “bargain” at 
the prices quoted, and our readers in need of any of the goods 
included under the above titles should send without delay to 
Griffins for a copy of the list, which will be sent free by return. 


Colour Correctors for Autochromes.— Jonathan Fallowfield (146, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.) has sent us a packet of colour cor- 
rectors for autochromes. They are very thin sheets of stained 
gelatine and are intended as filters for improving the rendering 
of the colours, especially when viewing the transparencies by 
artificial light. The filters can be bound between the autochrome 
and colour glass. They are in three tints: pale pink and 
yellow for transparencies with a blue tinge, and pale blue for 
those which have a pinkish tinge. They are supplied in assorted 
packets of three colours, in quarter, half, and whole plate pieces, 
at 8d., 11d., and 15. 6d. per packet respectively. 
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Available until 
August 30. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, 


Title of Print €090900000090000000 ооо оо ово ооо соо ое Pecercccccccers 009900009000090800900000900900 Фо офо ооо 00° 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing PFOOBSE. о diac 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-/fde Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. ! 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ................ car РИЕТИ УИХ 


IMPORTANT.-—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


and Foreign Readers. 


coupons of any date can be used by 
oloni 
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Avaliable until 
August 30. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Prist............. О ИЛЛ 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing PFOGÉRS. оао 


9999000909909000000000000009000000000099000909900000009000009000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000999^00020* 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exbibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


— Á— À whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS, — Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teonnical, Piotorial, er other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


At Last- A Federation Exhibition. 

To simply invite attention to the Photographic 
Exhibition of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation would do no justice to the importance 
of the event, because I believe it is the first 
oficial English Federation Exhibition since the 
days of the Yorkshire Federaticn of many years 
ago. There have been one or two exhibitions in 
which the Federation element has predominated 
very largely, but, outside Scotland, with its 
Federation Salon, no Federation has produced 
its own exhibition—why, I could never under- 
stand; but at last the fruit is showing, and 
Northumberland and Durham are leading the 
way. For years I have advecated it, but no one 
could found who would say we are going for 
a Federation Exhibition—/his year. It has bcen 
usually next year or some other year, and so 
the good intentions have never fructifed. 


Northumberland and Durham Shows the Way 

The present effort is a Photographic Exhibition, 
to be held in the Public Library at South 
Shields, by the special invitation of the South 
Shields Library Committee, from September 11th 
to October isth, 1913, and will be opened by 
His Worship the Mayor, Councillor J. W. Hen- 
derson, on Thursday, September 11th, at з p.m. 
This exhibition is intended to bring together a 
thoroughly representative collection from all the 
federated societies of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, and the Committee trusts that the pros- 
pectus they are sending out wil] be received by 
the associates of the two counties as a cordial 
invitation to all members to contribute their best, 
so that visitors will see the possibilities of the 
art of photography, and, incidentally, the glories 
of Federation. ne cannot urge the claims of 
this exhibition upon all the workers in North- 
umberland and Durham sufficiently in cold black 
and white, but I know there is a spirit abroad in 
these districts which will ensure a result that 
will not only be a credit to themselves, but to 
the principles of Federation. 


* Who's И Бо." 

There are the right men at the helm to make 
the Federation ship go, for with Mr. Wm. Milburn, 
F.R.I.B.A., as skipper, and Mr. Robert Chalmers 
as chief engineer, they may be safely left to 
shape their own course. The crew is composed 
of the following, every one safe old hands at the 
business: Bishop Auckland P.S., Blaydon C.C., 
Blyth and District C.C., Durham City C.C., 
Gateshead and District C.C., Hartlepools P. and 
S.S., Heaton and District C.C., Morpeth Y.M.C.A. 
C.C., Prudhoe and District C.C., Sunderland 
P.A., Sunderland and District C.C., Tynemouth 
P.S., Tyneside Geographical C.C., Whitley Dis- 
trict C.C., along with latest apprentice, the West 
Stanley P.S. A strong selection committee has 
been formed and consists of Dr. C. J. Suther- 
land, J.P., Messrs. A. E. Cowling, and Ernest 
Bailey, as representing the South Shields Library 
Committee, and Messrs. W. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Arthur Payne, F.R.P.S., and Robert Chalmers 
as representing the Federation. 


Exhibition Authority Pays All Carriage. 

There are one or two features which appeal to 
all exhibitors as a step in the right direction. 
Firstly, there will be no entry fees, and, 
secondly, the Library Committee will pay all 
carriage of exhibits to and from the exkibi- 
tion. If, in any instance, exhibits have to be 
collected from exhibitors for direct conveyance, 
the Library Committee will arrange for same. 
They will also insure all the exhibits, and make 
good any damage to frames, сіс. What could ex- 
hibitors wish for more? The rest of the regula- 
tions are the usual—all exhibits framed; mirror 
lates for hanging; clearly labelled exhibits; 
egibly written entry forms; то per cent. commis- 
sion on sales; catalogue to exhibitors, etc., etc. 
Entry forms te reach the secretary, Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, 17. Fawcett Street, Sunderland, not 
later than August 2114, and pictures to be ad- 
dressed and sent to the Photographic Exhibition, 
Public Library, South Shields, not later than 
Monday, September ist. 


South Shields without a Society. 
A curious feature of the affair is that South 
Shields has no society of its own; but evidently it 


has some wideawake photographers among its 
citizens, who are not slow to seize an opportunity 
when it presents itself, and the foremost amongst 
the enterprising photographers is Mr. Arthur 
Edmund Cowling, who, by the way, for some years 
was president of the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Federation. He has sent me a copy of a 
circular he is sending out to all in the neigh- 
bourhood of South Shields who have interests in 
photography, and if any of my readers in South 
Shields or the Tyneside have not got one, a 
postcard to Mr. Cowling will ensure a copy being 
sent. His address is 3, Chaloner Terrace, W., 
South Shields. 


The Remedy: Form One. 

Mr. Cowling says: “I know you will share my 
regret that for some time we have had no society 
in South Shields. I feel sure that a successful 
exhibition will not only be a revelation of what 
amateur photographers can achieve, but will result 
in the revival of interest here. I am anxious 
that a new society shal] be established, and that 
our borough shall be once more represented on 
the Council of the Federation.” Mr. Cowling 
further urges all to heartily co-operate with the 
Federation Council, and as а personal favour 
contribute to the proposed exhibition. There has 
not been a photographic exhibition in South 
Shields for some years, so all work is new to them. 
It thus will not imperative to send new woik. 
What is wanted is that the many thousands of 
visitors (numbers are optimistic) will see the 
capabilities of the camera as used by the workers 
of the federated societies. 


Federation News from Lancashire and Cheshire 

I have a budget of news from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation secretary, whose letters 
are brimful of ideas. He says the excursion is a 
pleasant memory of the past, which can be revived 
for eighteenpence, for which amount he will send 
a splendid group photograph. Whilst many were 
entirely on pleasure bent, Mr. Tansley was taking 
notes, and one of these results of his cogitation 
is that the morning portion of the future excur- 
sions should be devoted to a meeting of associates 
for friendly chat, making new acquaintances, and 
renewing old ones, leaving the afternoon for the 
ramble. A very excellent idea, Mr. Secretary; a 
morning smoker would be a novelty. Here is the 
opportunity to the society to initiate the novelty, 
for Mr. Tansley says he requires invitations for 
the 1914 excursion. 


Here and There. 


The L. and C. Federation slides have been 
criticised by Messrs. Booth and Greenal!, which 
must greatly enhance their educational value 
when going round the societies. The same idea 
is operating with the portfolio, which is now in 
the hands of Mr. Tilney to criticise, and, by the 
way, the secretary asks all societies if they have 
arranged a date for the folios and slides; if 
not, do so at once. Mr. Tansley says, "I feel 
sure every society in the Union wil] join in wel- 
coming back our old friends of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society." Of course they 
do; the флиса calf is ready. Mr. J. Shaw, 
F.R.P.S., has been replaced on the jury of selec- 
tion. The latest leeturer on the list is Mr. W. F. 
Malkin, of "Sherbrook," Marsh Avenue, Wol- 
stanton, Staffs., a member of the Hanley Society, 
who has a new lecture on “ Norway.” New secre- 
taries have also been appointed for the following 
societies: Ashton—T. . Kershaw, Glyn Isa, 
Smallshaw; Bolton Camera—G. Holt, 187, Deane 
Church Lane; Widnes—W. S. Knowles, 87, Vic- 
toria Road. 


Secretaries, Please Note. 

Mr. Tansley draws attention to certain of his 
societies who still print their club notices with 
the heading “Affiliated to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union,” instead of using 
the word “federated.” The same instruction 
applies to all the Federation societies of England 
and Scotland. It is not possible to be 
“affiliated ”: there is nothing to be affiliated with. 
Each society forns one of a number; all are 
equal; and so any combination must be federated, 
and any other term is obviously not correct. To 
be "affiliated " there must be a parent body, and 
there is no parent body in the Federations. 
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Railway Won't Pay for Broken Slides. 


An important matter has arisen in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union, which affects every 
society in the kingdom. To be strictly correct, I 
will quote Mr Tansley’s own account of tbe 
occurrence. He says: "I have had much corre- 
spondence and many visits respecting a box of 
slides my society was sending back to Oldham. 
Before the lanternist left the parcel office the 
box and other seventy slides were broken. Glass 
rate had been paid, and the box put on one side, 
when a porter, taking up a bag, turned round and 
sent the box to the floor." Unfortunately, at that 
time Mr. Tansley and the Oldham Society were 
unaware of the Carriage Act, which provides that 
nothing of £10 value is covered by the "Glass 
Rate." The damage estimated by the Oldham 
Society is £10 3s. 6d., and a claim for that 
amount was sent in. The railway company will 
not pay up, and, so far, Mr. Tansley has not 
been able to discover the way to make them. The 
box should have been insured as over £10 value. 
Lecturers and secretaries should take note of this 
fact and its attendant risks when despatching 
slides. 


Honorary Solicitors for Federations. 

Thus it raises a question that Mr. Tansley 
very tersely puts as follows to the Federated 
societies of ncashire and Cheshire: "Have 
you a solicitor in your society who would kindly 
act as hon. solicitor to the Federation in any 
small matter, for out-of-pocket expenses only? He 
would like one appointed at the next Council 
meeting." This is a very important suggestion, 
and one that should be taken up by all the 
Federations. I am quite sure there will be no 
difficulty in the matter to obtain the efficient 
services of a honorary solicitor who is ready to 
act in a time of need such as the above note re- 
counts. 


What is Wrong at Halifax ? А 


The Halifax Camera Club has, I regret to 
hear, been wound up. It is said that con- 
tinuous resignations, lack of interest in the 
club's meetings, and many competing interests 
outside have made it an impossibility for the 
organisation to pay its way. here is, however, 
a possibility of reorganisation later in the year. 
I trust it will be possible to eliminate the dis- 
turbing clement, for I am loth to believe there 
is so little photographic interest in a large busi- 
ness town like Halifax as to make it certain that 
a club is not possible with a five shillings a year 
subscription. Come, Halifax! 


Build Your Pictures. 


It is not recorded what the Nottingham mem- 
ber said who formed one of the crowd when the 
Camera Club went to Rowsley in the latter part 
of July and had to hurry off to catch an early 
train. In his eager search for pictures he had 
mistaken the turning and went four or five miles 
out of his way, so that the remainder of the 
party had nearly reached Rowsley when, 
covered with dust and perspiriug freely, he caught 
them up. Otherwise the outing passed off well, 
and everyone had a good time. Exhibiticn prize- 
winners were present, if one may identify them by 
thcir herculean efforts of carrying stones, varying 
from a half-ounce to a half-ton, down the hill- 
side to "break up" the foreground. 


New Rooms of a Glasgow Club. 

Scottish associates armed with the "Blue Book " 
of the Federation and the password when in Glas- 
gow will be interested to know the new secretary 
of the St. Rollox Co-operative Camera Club is 
Hugh Brown, 18, McAslin Street, Glasgow, and 
the club premises have been changed to 38, 
Weaver Street, Townhead, Glasgow (one minute 
from Glasgow Cathedral) The premises have 
been fitted up most conveniently, and consists 
of dark-room, enlarging room, plate-changing 
room, and lecture room, and electric light has 
been installed throughout. The situation of the 
rooms makes them exceptionally convenient for 
associates working at the Cathedral, and on 
production of the “Blue Book” the rooms are 
at their disposal ether for plate-changing or for 
developing a trial exposure. Key to be had 
from Hugh Jardine, 38, Weaver Street. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondent: will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. 
sent in every case (not tor publication). 
prints for criticism must 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


Ful name and address must be 
Al] queries and 


€ addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Photographing Portraits against the Light. 
Whenever I take a photograph of anyone 
sitting by the window it always comes out 
foggy, like the enclosed, although they are 
all right when the window is not in the 
picture, etc. M. H. J. (Old Colwyn). 

Your query contains its own reply, for, 
as you say, there is no fog when the win- 
dow is not included. In other words, the 

Strong window light falling on the lens 

Causes it to become a kind of miniature 

and feeble sun scattering light in all 

directions inside the camera. This is in- 
evitable to some degree. With some 
lenses this effect is more apparent than 
with others, but whether we notice it or 
not, it exists to some extent. The better 
the polish of the lenses, the less light is 
scattered. You may be able to reduce 
this effect to an appreciable extent by 
cleaning the front and back surfaces of 
the lens by very gently rubbing with a 
few drops of distilled water to which has 
been added a drop or two of pure alcohol 
or ammonia. But try the distilled water 
first. Be careful not to touch the glass 
with the fingers, as this will leave behind 

a trace of greasiness, although the fingers 

may appear to be quite clean. Examine 

the inside of the camera when the lens is 
facing the window, to see if there are any 
bright or reflecting surfaces. И so, the 

Ieflections must be quenched by dead 

black varnish, or black velvet attached to 

the offending parts, with a half-and-half 
mixture of fish glue and water. Also 
much may be done by shading the lens 
with a lens hood, which cuts off all the 
light except that required to form the 

image. For this purpose you can make a 

temporary lens hood of rough, dead-black 

Paper, but a more permanent hood 

may easily be made of stiff card lined 

with black velvet. Preferably the hood 
may be of conical form. You can do 
little or nothing effective by way of reduc- 

а іп such a case as the example you 

send. 


Silver Stains on Negatives. 

Thinking a negative was dry, I put a piece 
paper in contact with it, but found the 
paper stuck to the negative. I got the paper 

off, but it has left a stain, etc. 

C. H. (Golder's Green). 

Your experience is by no means a novel 
one, but unfortunately it is much easier 
to produce this stain than to remove it. 
First of all try what you can do by rub- 
bing the stained part with a bit of clean, 
dry rag and a drop or two of methylated 


spirit. If this fails dissolve solid iodine 
flakes in methylated spirit until you have 
a solution about as dark as dark sherry. 
Bathe the plate in this till the stain turns 
brown or orange. Then wash the plate 
and bathe it in: Water 2 oz., pot. 
cyanide то gr. N.B.—This last named is 
a very powerful and dangerous poison. 
Cut or scratched fingers should not be 
immersed in it. 


Making an Enlarger. 

сопа Xon please tell P how to Paes 

2$ $126 

cheap enlarging camera ٥۳ اق‎ M. (Kelty). 

To give anything like a full working 
account would occupy far more space 
than can be spared on this page. But if 
you will look through a file of THE A. P. 
during the last year or so, you will find 
various articles dealing with this subject. 


Stopping-out Background. 
I have a good portrait of a child, but it has 
a quite unsuitable background. Can I stop 
this out and print a white background, etc.? 
G. K. G. K. (Kensington). 
There are various suitable preparations 
on the market. For instance, the Van- 
guard Photographic Manufacturing Co. 
(Maidenhead) have an opaque paint-like 
mixture which is easily applied to the 
negative with a brush; this is called 
Photopake. But what is perhaps more con- 
venient and easy to apply is actinone, i.e. 
a transparent, red varnish, which our eyes 
can easily see through but photographic 
printing light does not penetrate. This is 
also sold by the same company, or obtain- 
able from any up-to-date dealer. The 
print you submit has many commendable 
points, but would have been better had 
you contrived your viewpoint so as to 
omit most of the distant and somewhat 
distracting figures in the background dis- 
tance. A lower viewpoint would com- 
press the immediate foreground, but add 
importance to the near figure. The print 
is rather weak, i.e., wants a little more 
contrast by further development. 
Night Exposures. 
Wil you please inform me how to get correct 
exposure for night photography? I wish to 
photograph а row of street arc lamps and 
also an electrically lit shop, etc. 
T. B. (Bradford). 
There is no practical method of testing 
the light at night for photogrgphic pur- 
poses. The simplest way is to consult 
tables of .exposures, which have been 
built up from the collating of actual trials 
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made by many workers. A-very short 
exposure—a few seconds—would be ample 
for the arc lamp only; but with such 
brief exposure your print would be mere 
dots of light on a blank background. 
The following table will perhaps help 
you. Plate, 200 H. and D., Watkins 290, 
or Wynne 110:— 


Shop front, lit outside only: F/4, 
4 min.; F/s.6, 1 min.: F/8, 2 min. 

Shop front, lit inside and out: 
F/4, $ min.; Е/5.6, 4 min.; F/8, 
I min. 

Street, well lit: F/4, 2 min. ; F/5.6, 
4 min.; Е/8, 8 min. 


Matt Varnish. 
Can you please give formula for matt varnish? 
G. J. B. (Coventry). 
Sandarac бо gr., gum dammar бо gr., 
ether 2 oz., benzine 4 to 1 oz. The less 
benzine, the finer the grain. 


Backing Papers. 
Will you please say if backing papers are 
eflective, and, if so, will you please give in- 
gredients and working instructions for making 
them? Are Cristoid films still to be obtained? 
B. H. (Birmingham). 
For any backing to be effective, three 
conditions are required: first, the 
material used must be of such a colour as 
to absorb all the harmful rays—i.e. it 
must be black or dark red; and secondly, 
but equally important, this coating must 
be in optical contact with back surface of 
the plate. Third the refractive index of 
the backing material must be equal, or 
nearly equal, to that of the glass. It 
might be possible but it certainly would 
not be easy to secure the second condition 
with coated paper. It is far better in 
every way to apply the coating to the 
glass itself. The following has been sug- 
gested for the paver backing method : — 
Gelatine 1 oz., warm water 2 oz. When 
the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved, add 
I oz. of glycerine or golden syrup. Then 
add enough Indian ink or nigrosin to 
make the mixture appear quite black 
when it is brushed on to white paper. 
Use dark red or black paper for the 
backing papers. For direct backing, take 
т oz. of caramel; work this up in a 
mortar with 1 oz. of office gum, add 1 oz. 
of finely ground burnt sienna, and finally 
1 oz. of methylated spirit. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief, Cristoid films 
are not now on the market, and we have 
not seen or heard anything of them for 
some considerable time past. 


Stereoscopic Projection. 

Will you please say how to tone lantern 

plates to red and green, so that they can be 

bound up in pairs, thrown on the screen, and 

viewed through coloured glasses to obtain 

stereoscopic relief? 

J. E. A. (Scarborough). 

The idea you suggest has been tried in 
various forms with no very convincing 
degree of success. The ¢heory is all 
right, no doubt, but in practice the diffi- 
culty is to get the colours of the projected 
pictures, and also the viewing spectacles, 
all of exactly the right colour, so that 
each eye sees its own picture without 
any predominating colour rays in the 
entire blend. To get a transparent 
coloured image, the stained gelatine pro- 
cess would probably be best—e.g. Pina- 
type. How you are going to convert 
black opaque silver granules into trans- 
parent red and green we do not know. 
But you might try what can be done by 
the copper toning process for red, and the 
vanadium toning process for green. 
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All My Eye. 

One interesting writer in 
the lay press propounds the 
view that lenses which 
have a wider angle than 
that of the human eye are 
not likely to be of very 
much service in  photo- 
graphy. When one is looking at a photograph it is so very annoy- 
ing to be reminded of one's personal limitations—to have to say, 
“Now, if I had been standing where the camera stood I should 
not have seen all that." The same very human trait may be one 
of the reasons why telephotography has not found a wider patron- 
age. But it is at least doubtful whether we should satisfy all 
critical observers if we were to standardise our lenses by the 
eye, which one optician called, if I remember rightly, a com- 
pound, non-distorting recilinear, working at F/4, and sometimes 
at F/3, and provided with a self-adjusting iris diaphragm. Then, 
again, it would be necessary to have some approximation 
between the luminosity curve of the retina and that of the sensi- 
tive plate, for obviously it is of no use to be human in the lens 
mount, and something quite other in the dark slide. And, while 


we are about it, would it not be as well to stipulate that a 


tripod must have only two legs? 
On Being Up-to-date. 

Slap bang up to date! That is what your pictures must be 
if they are to earn editorial guineas. So says one writer, in 
slightly different language, and he makes us feel that, if we 
will only be up to date, there is a half guinea waiting for us at 
every lamp-post, and a whole guinea at every street crossing. 
But you must be up-to-date. Illustrate? Very well. Не tells 
us that he and his friend went to Egypt to get a picture of the 
great pyramid. His friend got the pyramid entire, while he, on 
the other hand, stopped down to an entire of another sort—a 
party of tourists drinking beer. Naturally, his own print sold 
with avidity, and his friend’s was declined with thanks. It 
seems to me, however, that, so far from being up to date, this 
sort of thing is quite a back number. For was it really necessary 
to go to Egypt in order to get people drinking beer? Could not 
his friend have gone alone, and have brought back the conven- 
tional pyramid, and then could not some home-grown, beer- 
drinking tourists have been introduced at the foot of it? He 
would have been doing his friend a good turn, to say nothing of 
saving himself trouble. Let him remember this the next time 
he feels inclined to make the unnecessary journey to Switzer- 
land, say, and the unnecessary ascent of the Matterhorn, in 
order to get a picture of the Cockney hawker with his donkey- 
cart, who may be on the fop of it. 

The Artistic Temperament. 

From a source which is American, and therefore unimpeach- 
able, I cull an irresistible little story of Whistler, appropriate in 
view of the acquaintance which a large number of British photo- 
graphers will strike up in the land of the Dutch this summer. 
During his visit to Holland, Whistler discovered a shop with a 
window full of oranges and lemons, and this, with the green 
shutters and the purple signboard, made up the colour scheme 
of his delight. But not caring for the arrangement of the 
oranges, he stepped inside and bettered it, in spite of the natural 
remonstrances of the shopkeeper. The latter at length, in view 
of Whistler’s insistence, petulantly pulled down the window- 
blind. Whistler promptly pulled it up, down it went again, 
and then up, and the angry neighbours began to take part in the 
altercation. Opportunely a Dutch artist, and a friend of Whistler, 
came along at the moment when Whistler, who knew no Dutch, 
was waving his little brush in the middle of an excited crowd, 
who were threatening to throw him into the canal. The matter 
was speedily adjusted, and Whistler, by a soothing explanation, 
saved from the popular wrath. He never thanked his deliverer. 
All he did was to ejaculate at intervals, “Amazing! Amazing!” 
The Super-Eye. 

There is a run among the illustrated papers just now on the 
marvels of instantaneous photography. Nothing will satisfy 
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exacting editors but a view of the recoil (in the shape of the 
double image) of a 12-inch gun, or the racing motor-car in the 
act of overturning. And they get them. There is an interesting 
psychology involved in high-speed photography, but only one 
worker, so far as I know, has dealt with the subject, and he has 
told us that while the camera sees things exactly when they 
happen, the eye sees them an instant before they take place. 
This is very strange. Most of us would have imagined it to have 
been the other way about. Science has led us of late years to 
think very meanly of our senses. How, indeed, can Nature 
compete with focal-plane shutters which have ten tensions and 
nine curtain apertures? What we ought to do, having slow 
senses and quick lenses, is to release the shutter a little while 
before we see the thing happen. 

Tall, Perhaps, but—— 

Someone living in the south-eastern district—and that is im- 
portant—has put this last idea into practice. The result has 
been so sensational that only my correspondent’s past reputation 
for veracity makes me credit it. He determined to go down to 
his local station and expose on a railway train the moment his 
slow eye saw it signalled, his idea being that in such a case his 
lens would catch it as it dashed up beside the platform. He 
found that the next train was due in twenty minutes. Exposing 
the moment he saw the signal, his tardy senses told him some 
time afterwards that the train was creeping in. Development, 
however, showed that the plate had caught, not, as he hoped, 
the advancing engine of the train that was due, but the rear- 
buffers of a train that was moving out of the station. Further 
investigation proved that this was actually a train that had 
rattled through and gone on its way an hour previously. Some 
lenses are miracles—or some railways. 

A Few Photographic Definitions. 

Amateur.—(See “immature.”) 

Cheap Lenses.—These have no definition 

Figure Study.—A portrait in the “ensemble,” or “altogether,” 
with deep shadows. See also “The Nude.” Such studies give 
the Tube Censor a fit. 

The Nude.—A portrait in the “altogether,” without deep 
shadows. This gives the Tube Censor a whole series of fits. 

Forewords.—An introduction to a photographic catalogue which 
makes you think it needn’t mean anything. 

Art Criticism.—The bread and butter of the art critic. The 
“bread " he uses as pudding, the “butter "—well, everyone knows 
what butter in criticism is. 

Focus.—A mere matter of a-pinion. 

Tone Picture, or Study in Tones.—What one gets when one tries 
to get something else and fails. 

Immature.—(See “ Amateur.”) 

F[10.—4A mark on the stop to denote the size of its aperture. 
Not to be confused with Ft. 10, which will be found on the 
focussing scale. 

Non-curling Film.—A film which can be uncurled without the 
use of machinery. 
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OME of the happiest, 
as some of the most 
miserable, men have 
been written down 
amongst life's 
failures. M r. 
Micawber extracted 
a great deal of plea- 
sure out of his life, 
even before “ ѕоте- 
thing turned up"; 
and the fact is that 
in classifying nega- 
tives | and prints 
everything depends 
upon the point of view. We have 
ourselves thrown aside results as 
“wasters,” and years later have turned 
them out again and made pictures from 
them or bits of them. Something 
depends on the mood. In some par- 
ticular mood a subject appeals strongly 
to one, but when later on the plates 
are developed the mood has passed, and 
with it all chance of doing something 
with the exposure. For it is very 
rarely that one finds a picture ready 
made, and the advanced pictorialist 
always has some idea of what he is 
“going to do with it" before he makes 
his exposure. Still, apart from all this, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


there are certain recognised types of 
failure, technical as well as pictorial, 
and although we do not like to lay 
down cast-iron laws, but prefer to leave 
something to temperament and indi- 
viduality, some of these cardinal faults 
may safely be pointed out. 

Looking first of all at print No. 1, 
we have a subject taken on a dull day 
in early spring, and the plate developed 
for a shórt time. The consequence of 
this too short development is that when 
printed on bromide paper the greyness 
is accentuated, and the effect becomes 
muddy and uninteresting. One often 
hears the remark that grey effects are 
so soft and pretty, and, of course, when 
properly done they are better than 
harshness. But a grey effect supposes 
a hazy atmosphere, and a hazy atmo- 
sphere means that there is more haze 
between the eye or the camera and a 
distant object than there is between the 
eye and a near one. Therefore nearer 
objects are a deeper tone of grey in the 
shadows than are distant ones. In 
other words, the more distant the object 
is, the greyer it becomes, until it is lost 
in the haziness of the distance. How- 
ever, if we look at print No. 1, we see 
that there is very little differentiation 


SOME FAILURES, AND WHY. 


of tone—that, in fact, almost all the 
shadows are of equal depth, whether in 
the most distant house or in the near 
foreground. This, to use a collo- 
quialism, “ gives the show away,” for 
it proves that the greyness is not a 
natural atmospheric effect, but the 
result of some error in technique, or an 
attempt to produce something which 
was not there by artificial means. 

Turning next to print No. 2, repro- 
duced from a gaslight paper print from 
our under-developed negative, we have 
a much truer rendering of a dull day. 
The dullness is not so much attributable 
to excess of haze as to flatness of light- 
ing. The increase of contrast obtained 
by the use of the gaslight paper not 
only gives a brighter appearance to the 
print, by reason of the increased con- 
trast between deepest shadows and the 
sky, but the slight differences of tone 
between distant shadows and near 
shadows are also emphasised a little, 
and so the effect is helped. 

In print No. 3 we have a failure of 
a different kind. Technically the print 
is a good clean one, from a properly 
exposed and developed negative. When 
one comes to examine it with care one 
sees that there are some interesting and 
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No. 3. 


almost romantic features about the 
subject. The bridge is an old one, the 
ruined castle and the fine trees sur- 
mounting the hill suggest pictorial 
ossibilities. Yet the print is not 
interesting topographically, and it is 
certainly not a picture. It might 
possess interest for someone. who knew 
the spot when he was a boy, and who 
perhaps got into mischief just there- 
about. But that interest would be an 
associated interest: the print would 
simply recall memories of interest to 
one particular individual. Many a 
photographer has exposed 
plates on scenes around his 
boyhood’s home, and has 
valued the prints as 
souvenirs; but this special 
interest is different from 
pictorial interest. 

It may be asked why the 
print is not pictorial when 
there is admittedly such 
good material present. Well, 
simply because there is so 
much that the eye cannot 
get any rest. There is no 
single big thing in the 
print. The largest areas 
are the two dark bushes on 
the wall on the left of the 
print, and even these two 
dark spots are so nearly 
equal in size that they 
quarrel with each other for 
the mastery. The subject 
in the distance is not un- 
pleasing; the old buildings, 
with touches of sunlight, 
whose reflections give transparency to 
the water, group fairly well. What was 
needed was something on the left big 
enough and strong enough to pull the 
whole thing together and at the same 
time to throw the distance back. A 
very general complaint with the 
beginner is that there was nothing to 
make a picture of. Here, as in many 
other cases, there has been too much, 
not too little. 

In No. 4 we have a negative, a 
cottage in a wood, and this film is quite 
_ tvpical of a great number of negatives 
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taken in some of the smaller spool film 
cameras, even in the brighter summer 
weather. Most of these instruments 
have a maximum exposure of, about a 
twentieth of a second, and a maximum 
lens aperture of F/11. Now, working 
in bright light on open subjects a 
twentieth of a second at F/11 may be 
all right, but as soon as the strength of 
the light falls off at all, or as soon as 
the subject is at all shut in by foliage, 
then such an exposure i$ too little. 
With more expensive cameras this con- 
dition of things is allowed for by the 


] 


fitting of a lens whose stop may be 
opened out to F/8 or F/6, so allowing 
twice or four times the light to reach 
the film. Further than this, the speeds 
of the shutter are arranged so that a 
wide range is possible, and usually a 
tenth, a fifth, a half, and a full second 
may be given automatically. Naturally, 
to give a second, half a second, or even 
a fifth of a second when holding the 
camera in the hand requires a good 
deal of experience, and it is to reduce 
the operations of photographing to the 
simplest as well as to keep the cost of 
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No. 4. 


the apparatus down, that the smaller 
aperture and the simpler form of 
shutter are fitted. We see, then, that 
with such forms of simple camera we 
must avoid the near and especially the 
shut-in subject, unless we are able to 
support the camera on something quite 
firm and rigid and give a time expo- 
sure. For such subjects as this cottage 
amongst the trees, half a second, or even 
a second, at F/11 would’ not be too long 
under bright light conditions. 

Negative No. 5 is a failure from 
three points of view. First, it is not 
sharply defined, and such a subject 
demands sharp definition, at all events 
when photographed on such a small 
scale. There is not "effect," that is to 
say, we have not a mass of masonry 
standing boldly against an evening sky, 
or anything of that sort. All that has 
been attempted has been a record of 
the architectural features, and for this 
sharp focus would have been better. 
Second, the camera has not been held 
level, and, as a consequence, the lines 
which are vertical in the subject are 
not so rendered in the negative. The 
third point is that there is an insuffi- 
cient amount of foreground, and this is 
due to the tipping up of the camera, 
which has also produced the out-of- 
perpendicular lines we have already 
referred to. As far as exposure and 
development go, the film is satisfactory. 
The distortion could have been corrected 
by making prints in an enlarging 
lantern and tilting the easel holding 
the bromide paper ; but the out-of-focus 
effect could not be remedied in any 
way, and a negative with so many 
defective points is rarely worth while 
attempting to improve. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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OST camera folk are content to use 
their plates on any and every thing 
which “just happens to come along,” 
e.g., a dog, seascape, cathedral, children, 
etc. Of course, this is all very well if 
the worker is content to use his camera 
for a mere pastime. But if he wants to 
work his way out of the general crowd 
into the front rank he will, sooner or 
later, find it will repay him to concentrate 
his attention—at any rate, his chief at- 
tention—on some one branch of work. 
We do not for a moment suggest that 
everyone should be a specialist. Nay, we 
go further, and say that no one is likely 
to make his mark as a specialist until he 
has built up a fair degree of experience 
based on general work first of all. Апа, 
again, be it said that for high-order 
specialism in any branch of work a Cer- 
tain type of mental equipment is essential. 
What we would say to the general worker 
is this: While you may wisely be in- 
terested in, and prepared to deal with, 
pretty near anything which attracts you, 
it will be well if you reserve one small 
compartment of your mind for special 
attention. A specialist who rigidly con- 
fines his entire attention to some one 
thing no doubt may do wonderful and 
valuable work, but, at the same time, his 
narrowness of outlook is very apt to make 
him tiresome, if not an actual bore. But 
the general worker who goes strong on 
one line is often a delight to others. His 
ordinary work seems to give a back. 
ground effect to that ip which he excels. 


A.—FRIENDS. 


By W. E. Cole. 
From the Beginners Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class cf subject. 
or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, on 


petition 
dealt with here. 

All this is but a preface to saying that 
these two pictures of children show that 
many a worker might well concentrate on 
child photography. Subjects are every- 
where, the variety of work is vast, it 
is full of varied interest, it is not so 
easy as to permit a wandering mind, and 
there is “always room at the top” in its 
pursuit. 

It is agreeable to note that both these 
prints are sent up to the ‘beginners’ com- 
petition. Their producers, however, have 


made a good start in child work, and 
although the prints are not free from 
faults, yet they both have meritorious 


qualities. 

[It will be interesting to take them to- 
gether and compare them point by point 
for similarities and differences. 

In both cases we have two little girls, 
all of much about the same age; and also 
we note that all four are dressed in white, 
or something near it. This fact has in 
both instances led (i.e. misled) the workers 
to think too much about the high lights 
of the subject, and not enough about the 
darker parts. Print A shows a little, and 
print B rather more, under-exposure. 
The data tell us that A had 1-tsth sec., 
F/8, Imperial S.R., 11 a.m., September, 
while B had 4 sec., F/8, Imperial N.F., 
4 p.m., May. We may reckon the speeds 
of the plates as practically the same, so 
it would appear that the one which seems 
most under-exposed (B) had, say, six or 
eight times the exposure of the other (A). 
This may quite well be the case, contrary 
as it may seem when one compares 
r1 a.m. and 4 p.m., etc. But also A may 
have been fairly well situated in an open 
lighting, while B may have been in con- 
siderable shade. The point for other 
beginners to note is that 
when one is estimating 
exposure a// the condi- 
tions of the case should 
be taken into account. 

It is onlv fair to say 
that in the case of A the 
original print shows quite 
excellent technical 
quality in the rendering 
of the delicate nuances of 
the high-lights (dresses, 
tablecloth, etc.), but un- 
fortunately these delicate 
gradations are largely 
lost in the reproduction, 
and so must be imagined. 
The print shows us that 
a foliage background is 
very seldom desirable. 
The eye, seeing the 
colour only of such a 
background, fails to re- 
cognise the probability — 
amounting to something 
near certainty—that it 


Prints from either tbe Beginners' Com- 
reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


wil come out in the print much more 
spotty and glittering than it appears to 
be. The darker, plainer background 
of B points to the advantage of such an 
aid. 

In A the youngster on our right looks 


B.—SwEETs TO THE Sweet. By Percy Temple 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 

quite natural, unconscious, and thoroughly 
childlike, but the teapot-manipulating 
youngster is not quite so convincing. She 
is not looking at what she is doing, and 
we strongly suspect she is listening to the 
verbal instructions of the photographer. 
In B there is all too much suggestion of 
camera consciousness which gives the 
picture a kind of artificial or posed look. 
In this print the darks are noticeably 
heavy and solid. This may in part be 
due to over-development of the print, and 
not making enough allowance for the 
difference between a wet and a dry print. 


The attention of new readers ts 
spectally directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 


to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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MEETING OF IVANHOE WITH RICHARD COEUR DE LION. 
An incident from the Jium-plau of " Ivanhoe,” recently produced at Chepstow Castle. See '"' Cinema Notes.'' 
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BORN TO TOIL. By JAS. S. STENING (New South Wales) 


The original, a toned bromide print (11X51). is on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery. 
52, Long Acre. W C. 
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AN IMP OF MISCHIEF. ‚2, | | By MRS. E. CARSLAKE. 
From the original bromide print (74x). 
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We gather from a French journal that a Russian 
gentleman in France, named Lifschitz, has found a 
novel means of repro- 
ducing the human 
voice with the aid of 
photography. Lifschitz, who began his researches in 
his own country, and continued them in a physical 
laboratory of the Sorbonne, has recently demonstrated 
an apparatus embodying his ideas before a group of 
scientists. The vibrations of the human voice are made 
to strike against a membrane, and are sent back, by 
means of a small mirror, in the form of rays of differing 
luminous intensity on to a photographic film which is 
moved rapidly past an opening. Ап uninterrupted 
photographic register of the acoustic vibrations is thus 
produced. The film is made in such a manner that the 
parts of its surface which receive the luminous impres- 
sion become hard and insoluble, while the others remain 
supple and soluble in water. For reproducing the 
sound, the film is placed in front of an opening through 
which there is projected a current of air. When this 
strikes the film it is modified by the different forms 
which have been already engraved on the film-surface by 
the acoustic vibrations, and the result approximates to 
the human voice. One French savant, Professor 
Dastre, is quoted as saying that this invention has a 
great future, and that when the technical difficulties 
have been surmounted, it will give better results than 
the Edison phonograph. 

o 9 е 


For the finest opportunities for figure-study in the 
world the photographer, apparently must go to 
Jerusalem. There is no living pageant 

FIGURE-8TUDY anywhere, according to Sir C. M. Wat- 
IN JERUSALEM. son, who lectured on the ancient city 
before the Royal Photographic Society 

recently, to compare with that which passes continually 
up and down the steps of the courtway at the side of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The pilgrims belong 
to every nationality; and even more picturesque than 
the pilgrims are the beggars who live on the pilgrims' 
alms. The only time of the year when this place 15 
untrodden by an endless succession of feet is imme- 
diately after Easter, the pilgrims having left for other 
places. in Palestine, and the beggars having followed 
them іп a body. If the tourist studies his personal 
comfort, he will not visit Jerusalem before the begin- 
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ning of April at the earliest, as the spring weather is 
often extremely severe. Sir Charles, who is himself a 
photographer of no mean distinction, gave quite a new 
interpretation of the Holy City in his pictures, and per- 
haps this is because he was fascinated by the personal 
element, the street scenes, and so forth, and relegated 
buildings and shrines—although these had their interest 
for him also—to a second place. 
e e ё 
Those who have witnessed colour-plate demonstra- 
tions know how strongly favaured as a kind of tour 
de force in the way of colour 
ARTIFICIAL CRYSTALS AS tests are subjects which can 
COLOUR SUBJECTS. be taken under polarised 
light. Some wonderful colour 
effects under polarisation are provided by artificial 
crystals which have been produced by various chemical 
ingredients, such as a mixture of ammonium phosphate 
and chromate, citric acid, methyl alcohol, and methylene 
blue. А writer in a French photographic journal con- 
tradicts a statement made recently in a London maga- 
zine to the effect that these artificial crystals produced 
in the laboratory are disappointing because uniformly 
circular in pattern. Their character, he says, is sur- 
prisingly various, and many remarkable arborescent 
forms are taken. Another advantage over frost crystals 
is that the artificial crystalline structures can be pre- 
served for months in Canada balsam, and the writer 
in question has photographed some which had been 
kept in this manner for over a year and had undergone 
not the slightest alteration. 
eo 8 
The French writer above quoted has experimented 
largely with the autochrome and dioptichrome plate in 
the recording of artificial crystalline 
THE AUTOCHROMY structure. Only a camera and a 
OF CRYSTALS. polarisation microscope are necessary 
for this purpose. Below the crystal- 
line plate in the microscope there is placed (in a small 
frame of wood or cardboard) a sheet of compensating 
quartz. By the displacement of this sheet, combined 
with the rotation of the nicol prisms, a great diversity 
of colour effects and lighting may be obtained. A 
coloured screen need not be employed, as the sheet of 
compensating quartz giving the most varied tints advan- 
tageously replaces it. The lighting is obtained by means 
of an incandescent lamp .of 50 'candle-power, placed 
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some IS inches from the centre of the microscope, and 
the time of exposure for autochrome or dioptichrome 
plates varies from 15 to 30 minutes. For monochrome 
work on an ordinary plate an exposure of four or five 
minutes is sufficient. 
е ® & 
Two German investigators, Stenger and Kern, whose 
work is recorded in Das Atelier, have been studying the 
enfeeblement of the image by the 
THE FIXING BATH prolonged action of the fixing bath. 
AS A REDUCER. With a bath which is highly con- 
| centrated and strongly аса the 
effect at first is comparable, in the way it attacks the 
respective intensities, to that of ammonium persulphate. 
Afterwards it becomes comparable to Farmer’s reducer, 
being subtractive, or reducing by preference the more 
feeble intensities. It is possible to utilise the fixing bath 
as a reducing agent, not differing essentially from the 
others, save for the slowness of its action. If the 
question of time may be considered as secondary, one 
may work with baths up to about ten per cent., to which 
is added a small quantity of bisulphite, in order to avoid 
a coloration of the image. 
е © е 


Taking ир ап old number of All the Year Round the 
other day—a number dating back to 1859—we dis- 
covered the word '' photographee,’’ mean- 
ing, of course, a person who sits to a 
photographer. The reference was to a 
person who in those early days of photo- 
graphic art was accustomed to earn a bare pittance 
by posing before the camera, when posing before the 
camera was much more of a penance than it is at 
present. With the downfall of this always precarious 
occupation the word seems to have dropped into 


A MISSING 
WORD. 
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oblivion, and it does not appear at all in the two or 
three modern dictionaries we have consulted. Unlike 
its hoary companion, “ photographist,” for which we 
have a better equivalent in “photographer,” there 
is no term which fills the niche once occupied by 
' photographee.’’ The terms °° sitter ’’ and '' model ” 
are shared with artists of every description. We want 
a distinctive word for the person in front of the camera 
just as we have a distinctive word for the person 
behind it. So why not ‘‘ photographee,’’ if the 
etymologists have no objection? 

e e e 


The smartness of the flashlight man is more and more 
a thing to wonder at. But sometimes he overdoes it. 
Formerly it was the custom for the 
dinner photograph to be taken between 
the coffee and the loyal toast, but now 
there has been such speeding up that it is taken before 
the soup. The advantage is that during the speeches 
the finished print can be handed round among the 
guests, while the photographer himself stands pensively 
behind. We were at a dinner the other night when the 
photographer let go before the guests were fairly seated. 
He was in such a hurry that he forgot to ask the chair- 
man to stand. The flashlight explosion synchronised 
with the preliminary grace. But, alas! the dozen small 
tables were still covered with huge letters set up on 
stands. Тһе big “A” in the foreground was respon- 
sible for the disappearance of three heads, and there 
seemed to be more letters of the alphabet dotted about 
the hall than there were recognisable faces. Techni- 
cally as a flashlight photograph it was one of the best 
we have ever seen, but letters of the alphabet positively 
refused to buy prints at three and six each, and larger 
sizes five shillings. 


TOO PREVIOUS. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in eve 

For BE 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A 

Extra prizes are awarded when the 
another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filed in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and 


fce, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


| right to reproduce in THE A. Р. 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


INNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 
P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
uality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of 


the coupons published on 


AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awardsare made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Chas. S. Coombes, Brookdale, Longlands Park Road, Sidcup. 
(Title of print, “Dodger.”) Technical data: Plate, Paget 
E.S.R.; lens, Isostigmar, stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth sec. ; 
time of day, 4 p.m., August; developer, А201; printing process, 
Paget C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, East 
Dulwich. (Title of print, *Minnehaha.") Technical data: 
Plate, Paget Extra Rapid; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6; exposure, 
2 sec. ; printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Steuart, 4, Enys Road, 
Eastbourne. (Title of print, “The Shadow of the Tree.”) Tech- 
nical data: Kodak film; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, afternoon, April; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarger on Wellington C.C. bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to Walter Harper, 129, Waids House 
Road, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “The Brook.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial; lens, single; stop, F/16; exposure, 
3 sec. ; time of day, 7 a.m., August; printing process, enlarged 
on Criterion C.C. bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to H. A. Hill, 36, Broom Grove, Rother- 
ham. (Title of print, “A  Profile.”) Technical data: Plate, 


Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
time of day, 2 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing pro- 
cess, Gevaert Gravure. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. H. Coastworth, Alexandria; A. Bates, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Harry Chapman, Stretford; E. J. Mason, London, W.; M. O. 
Dell, Walham Green; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood ; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech; H. T. Parish, Birmingham; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon. ; Mrs. Е. Wild, Bristol; W. E. Cork, Nelson ; 
Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Miss A. M. Parr, Roumania; Frank 
Bolton, Hull; Rev. C. A. Finch, Hayes End; W. Jeffrey, 
London, E.C.; A. E. Thwaites, Durham; C. S. J. Worsfold, 
Portsmouth. 

BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners Prize is awarded to Mrs. A. Bates, Runnels 
Croft, Walliscote Road South, Weston-super-Mare. (Title of 
print, *Undecided.") Technical data: Lens, Ensign; exposure 
with flashlight; stop, F/8; printing process, Platinotype. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of competi- 
tors placed in Classes I., II., and III. and the Beginners’ Class 
are omitted. 
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HAND-CAMERA 


ЗЛА 


A Note on 


T is generally admitted that, when figures 
occupy a prominent position in a photo- 
graph, it is very essential that they shall 
appear natural and at their ease. This, 

of course, implies that they must be as far as 
possible free from self-consciousness and the appearance 
of being posed and waiting for the click of the shutter. 

It is said with truth that a successful figure study or 
genre photograph gives no hint of the presence of the 
man with the camera; it does not cross our mind that he 
must have been there waiting for the right moment to 
occur. On the other hand, a picture in which the figures 
stand in a strained, wooden attitude is at once con- 
demned by the fact that one can imagine the photo- 
grapher saying, “Now, if you're ready, please," and 
making the exposure. 

Realising this, the worker has two alternatives if he 
wishes to obtain this pleasing unconsciousness (or the 


camera smartly round and make the exposure. 
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Camera Consciousness. 


casually to the required distance from the 
figure, we ostentatiously pretend to be con- 
.emplating an exposure on something that lies 
in the opposite direction, moving to and fro 
as if to get the best point of view. Alter two 
or three minutes of this, we look innocently over our 
shoulder, and if the attention of our models is diverted 
from us and their grouping is fairly good, we bring the 
Ad- 
mittedly it sounds a rather crude method, but in use it 
is surprisingly effective. 

Many other methods have been advocated from time 
to time in THE A. P. Hand Camera Notes, but in all 
cases the main idea is the same, and in practical work 
the best pictures are secured when the least fuss is 
made. 

In deliberate portraiture with a hand camera, how- 
ever, as opposed to snapshotting, there is sometimes a 


appearance of it) in his figures. 


models that 
he intends to 
take a photo- 
graph of 
them, and ask 
them to go on 


with whatever : 


they are doing 
as usual, or 
he m a y 
attempt to 
picture them 
while they are 
in ignorance 
of his inten- 
tions. 

The former 
plan sounds 
excellent in 
theory, but in 
practice it is 


He may either tell his 


SILENCE 1s sometimes more instructive than 
s 2 speech. Suggestion in a picture is not seldom 
72 HA more effective than explicit statement. If a 

„Г | bald statement of a visible fact 1s made, the 
ry tale ıs told and the chapter ended ; but a sug- 
& Ds 42) gestion of appearances stimulates the imagi- 

the nation, and a work which makes no appeal to 
the imagination is not a work of art, though 
it may be a piece of faultless craftsmanship. 


Every time the imagination 
starts off to get away from facts, and nothing but facts, 
it is brought up short and sharp against one and then 
another dull and dry statement of nothing but facts. Such a 
“Sy print is like an incessant talker, to whom no one wants to listen. 


better opportunity for arranging the background to the 


best advan- 
tage in rela- 
tion to the 
figure, and 
the more 
simple the 
back ground 


is, the better 
for the pic- 
torial result. 
The question 
of correct ex- 
posure can 
also receive a 
little more 
attention, 
bearing in 
mind that a 
full exposure 
is always 
likely to give 


not, as a rule, t. 

very success- 

ful, because it is by no means likely that one’s probable 
models—the rustics or fishermen one will meet with in 
the country or by the sea—will be able to avoid betray- 
ing by a certain stiffness and precision of movement 
their knowledge of the situation. So the other course— 
that of “snapping ” them without their knowledge— 
will probably be found to yield the larger percentage of 


spontaneous and therefore successful results. A few 
words as to its accomplishment may be added. | 
А hand camera is, of course, essential. Armed with 


one of the very small folding pocket cameras that have 
to-day reached such a degree of unobtrusiveness, yet 
possess all necessary movements, the photographer's 
task of catching his subject unawares becomes consider- 
ably simplified. But when the instrument is of larger 
dimensions, and so cannot be concealed, the case is dif- 
ferent. Then we have to resort to strategy. Advancing 
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‹ a better por- 
- trait negative 
than a short one. The hard type of “snapshot” nega- 
tive, or portrait taken instantaneously in bright sun- 
light, is never likely to be so successful as that secured 
with a little longer exposure in good diffused light. 

So far as the background is concerned, the simplicity 
referred to above does not necessarily mean emptiness 
or flatness or absence of interest, but it means sub- 
ordination and appropriateness. 

Take the case of an old sailor mending a net. We 
could imagine an open-sea background with the subdued 
suggestion of a sailing boat in the mid-distance, or a 
sail set to dry, or the open door of a gear shed. In each 
case the background would be harmonious—i.e. in keep- 
ing with the figure and his occupation—and duly sub- 
ordinate. But we can easily imagine the same figure 
where the “parade,” with its stream of strolling summer 
visitors, made a quite inharmonious and bewildering, or 
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even irritating, background. Or again, a considerable 
number of small boats at anchor just off shore might 
easily ruin the figure, as a figure study, if employed as a 
background. 

Hand-camera portraits, when thoughtfully made, are 
often of outstanding interest. The absence of a tripod 
often inspires the sitter with a feeling of ease and 
naturalness which is very helpful. At the same time, 
there is the danger of the sitter going to the other 
extreme of 'slouching," under the mistaken idea that 


ease and elegance are symbolised by a half-filled rag 
bag. Ease is one thing, but indolence is not an essential 
part of it. 

In all portraiture it is of fundamental importance to 
avoid anything like a put-on expression or a specially 
assumed pose. 


For this reason most of our happiest 
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efforts have been attained when the sitter was not con- 
scious of the exposure being made. Of course, this 
method of work means taking risks of a sudden move- 
ment being made at the critical moment; but even if we 
spoil two plates and get the third “ just right," is not the 
result worth the cost? One complete success and two 
failures are worth more than three middling results. It 
is quality rather than quantity that is worth striving for 
and having. 

The "''conscious-of-being-photographed " expression 
and pose largely characterise most hand-camera por- 
traits, and it is very exceptional to find these results of 
anything beyond the merest fleeting interest. In so 
many instances they make one regret that a little more 
care and trouble, and perhaps patience, had not been 
exercised. С. M. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF PRIZE FARM STOCK. 


By ARTHUR GEORGE HALL. 4 


HE amateur photographer 
in rural districts would 
probably devote more atten- 
tion than he does to farm live 
stock if he knew more about 
the animals and the require- 
ments of the stockbreeder. So 
far as I know, this subject has 
not been more than touched 
upon by the photographic 
press, and it has occurred to 
me that possibly some definite 
data, gleaned from personal 
experience in the photography 
of prize animals, may be of 
some guidance to those of my 
fellow-readers who have the 
opportunity of doing similar 
work. 

Though a reflex camera is 

| ~~~ ап undoubted advantage, it is 
not as important as the plate, which latter should be ortho- 
chromatic. The majority of the animals are red and yellow 
in colour, and the newer plates, which do not require a 
light filter, are of very suitable rapidity. The advantage 
they offer is appreciable when dealing with fidgety sheep 
which have been aartificially coloured with yellow ochre. 
Jersey cattle are inclined to yellowness, and require an 
ortho. plate to do their coats justice. 

Prize Sheep. 

Rams are usually exhibited singly, and a prize ram is 
the easiest of all sheep to photograph. It is best to take a 
broadside view, keeping the camera low so as to show the 
contour of his body. What is wanted partakes more of the 
nature of a “side elevation” than a “perspective view.” 
The head should be kept up, but as a single ram is usually 
held by a halter this is not a difficulty. 

Ewes, ewe lambs and ram lambs are exhibited in pens 
of three and five, and it is a matter of patience to get them 
all in good position at the same time. In no case should 
they be driven out, as they soon begin to pant and get 
their heads down. The shepherd’s dog is a most useful 
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assistant in posing the animals, but he should be com- 
manded by the shepherd himself. Pens of animals (not ғи 
the pen) are usually taken facing the camera. 

Texture and quality of the wool are most important, and 
carry ten marks in one hundred in the judging ring. It should 
therefore be carefully focussed. The legs should appear 
short and of even colour, the loin wide, and the back level. 
Watch the eyes, and render them as bright and prominent 
as possible. The face should be of even colour, and not too 
long from nose to eyes. The “leg of mutton” should be full, 
with a deep wide twist. Careful selection of view-point will 
tend to emphasise the good points, or, shall we say, mini- 
mise the faulty ones? 

It is always better to photograph sheep on the farm than 
in the showyard, but they should not be taken until thev 
have been trimmed ready for show—a woolly creature can 
be “carved into shape” for exhibition. 


Prize Cattle. 

Cattle are much less troublesome to photograph than 
sheep. They are usually held by a halter, and appear to take 
a keen interest in the proceedings. A bull is held by a lead- 
ing stick and a chain, which latter is placed round the 
horns and passed through the nose ring. These appliances 
quite spoil the contour of the face, and if the chain is of 
polished brass (usually it is) it may create awkward points 
of light round the head. 

Take a single animal broadside on, and in the case of 
milch cows show a good view of the udder. Keep the stock- 
man out of the picture, or work him out afterwards. 


Backgrounds. 

Working at such close quarters as we must in this branch 
of photography puts the background out of focus. Some- 
times the diffusion is not unpleasant, but the presence of 
unsightly splodges quite spoils the picture. A sheep’s head 
is not improved by being mixed up with an ill-defined cart- 
wheel, and such backgrounds are best blocked out. Another 
setting may be printed in from a landscape negative, or the 
blocking out may be done on the print with process white, 
and a background worked in with black. The latter method 
is quite suitable for half-tone reproduction, and examples 
are frequently to be seen in the illustrated publications 
devoted to rural life. 
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“The Hoodlet.'"—4A well-gotten-up and excellently illustrated 
trade booklet devoted to process work generally has reached us 
from Hood and Co., Ltd., photo engravers, of Middlesbrough. 
It is proposed to issue * The Hoodlet" quarterly, and questions 
on process work will be dealt with in its pages. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. A. E. Staley, of 
the firm of A. E. Staley and Co., of Thavies Inn, E.C. The 
business was managed by Mr. Staley's son, Mr. R. Staley. 
The London branch of Messrs. Bausch and Lomb was in Mr. 


Staley's hands. The business will be carried on by Mr. Garrad, 
who has been with the firm for some time. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The usual quar- 
terly dividends of 1j per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred stock and of 24 
per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the 
outstanding Compmon stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of 
New Jersey will be paid on October 1 to stockholders of 
record on August 30. 
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FROM THE TOP OF A MOTOR-BUS. 


ye By Dr. S. JOHNSON. 2 


HE motor-bus is a veritable boon to the lazy photo- 
grapher. By capturing the front off-side seat on the 
upper deck of a London “General” the easy-going 
camera enthusiast may travel through the metropolis to 
such remote places as Epping, Farnborough, Maidenhead, or 
St. Albans, and have, as it were, a whole host of delightful 
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A GLADE IN EPPING FOREST SEEN FROM THE ROAD. 


views brought within range of his lens—and all without any 
personal exertion. 

Of course, a few simple rules must be observed if suc- 
cessful pictures are to be taken from the top of a bus. First 
of all, fast plates only may be used, and they ought, for 
preference, to be backed, as many of the snaps will include 
trees or house-tops jutting into the sky. Next, a fairly still 
day is necessary, or, failing this, a ride should be selected 
which brings the wind behind, and not in the face of the 
camera. The position of the sun must also be considered 
when deciding the question of direction. Thirdly, a hat 


CHELSEA FROM А Moron-Bus. 
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which may blow off, and therefore compels attention, 
should not be worn. Fourthly, the camera must never be 
rested on any portion of the bus whilst it is in motion. 

In making exposures from a non-stationary object the 
great point to guard against is blurring, but as the eye will 
consider an object in sharp focus if it travels across the 
plate less than one-hundredth of an inch this trouble should 
be easily avoided. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us say (a) that the 
bus from which we intend to photograph is travelling at 
the rate of twelve miles per hour—this is its top regulation 
speed; (b) that the focal length of the lens is six inches; and 
(c) that the nearest object which we desire to photograph 
is 500 feet away. The question is, What is the longest 
exposure allowable under these conditions? 

The formula is as follows: Distance of nearest object in 
feet (500) equals focal length of lens (6 inches) х тоо х 
speed of bus in feet per second (12 miles per hour is roughly 
18 feet per sec.) x longest exposure allowable, in seconds. 

The answer is 1-22nd of a sec. ; that is to say that, theo- 
retically, an object 500 feet away may be photographed from 


KINGSTON FROM А Воѕ-тор. 


a bus which is proceeding at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour with an exposure of 1-22nd of a second. 

In practice, however, an exposure of this duration would 
give but little satisfaction unless the road were extremely 
smooth. The continual bumping of the bus on the uneven 
track considerably increases the movement to which the 
camera is subjected, so that it is always well to halve what- 
ever time is suggested by this formula. In the case sug- 
gested here a fiftieth of a second would be advisable. 

Of course, it is clear that the nearer the object the shorter 
must be the exposure to prevent blurring; but it is also 
well to remember that views snapped at right-angles to the 
direction in which the bus is proceeding are more likely 
to show double images than those taken either directly 
ahead or at an angle of forty-five degrees with the course 
of the vehicle. Success also depends, in a great measure, 
on selecting the right moment for exposures. 
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A USEFUL DAYLIGHT 
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ENLARGING ATTACHMENT. х 


By FRANK MORRIS. 


Special to “The A. P. @ Р.М.” 


W * have been told repeatedly that enlargements can easily 
be made with any camera. All that is necessary is to 
make a hole in the wall of our dark-room (!), fixing a reflector 
outside and adjusting bromide paper on an easel inside. ‘That 


Flan тиги CAMERA REMOVED, 


is all very well, but is out of the question for the amateur whose 
dark-*room” is a cupboard under the stairs; and most photo- 
graphers are too busy trying to keep light ом! to embrace the 
proposal to make the said hole. In fact, a daylight enlarger 
which is self-contained makes a very general appeal. Any 
ordinary camera can be used, however, by making the simple 
and cheap attachment shown in fig. 1. Dimensions are not 


| 


given, as they will vary considerably for different cameras and 
ratios of enlargement. 

A recent article in THE A. P. AND P. N. described a simple 
method of finding the focal length of a lens. 

Then the distance from the optical centre of the lens to the 
enlargement is obtained by multiplying the ratio of enlarge- 
ment + 1 by the focal length. The distance from the optical 
centre to the original = the distance between the optical 
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centre and enlargement divided by the ratio of enlargement. 
Suppose our lens has a focal length of 6 in., and we desire to 
enlarge from quarter-plate to 10 in. by 8 in. Then the fatio of 
enlargement equals 
8 
! 3-5 
Distance from optical centre to enlargement 
= (89 + Ib X D = SF ins 
and distance from optical centre to original negative equals 


LAT 8.4 in. 


2.5 
The attachment consists of a wooden framework covered with 
cardboard, having a hole at one end to receive the lens, and a 


= 2.5 diameters 


PUBBER WASALA 


NOODEN WASHER 
SCEEWEO ON 


platform to support the camera. At the other end simple pro- 
vision is made for holding the bromide paper. 

All the woodwork is } in. thick (except the small end, which is 
4 in. thick). 

The large end is easily made, as shown in fig. 2. 

The laths for supporting the cardboard must be let into the 
end pieces at 222222, and the two bottom ones extended to sup- 
port the camera. The small end has a hole large enough to 
pass quite slackly 
over the lens, an 
efficient light-proof 
joint being made by 
cutting a washer 
out of thin rubber 
used for repairing 
inner tubes) having 
an inside diameter 
smaller than the 
outside of the lens, 
so that it stretches 
Over ih. The 
rubber is secured 
as shown in fig. 3. 

The whole 
camera is put to- 
gether with screws 
and glue, and care 
must, of course, be 
taken that the 
bromide paper and 
negative shall be 
perfectly parallel 
with each other. 
The two bottom 
laths are tapered 
off as shown to pro- 
vide for this. 

The camera is 
covered with thick 
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cardboard, screwed on and painted dull black inside (together 
with the woodwork). The edges must be bound with brown 
paper to exclude light at the corners, and the outside finished 
with black enamel. A piece of wood the size of the enlargement 
and 4 in. thick, secured by buttons, holds the bromide paper 
against the rebate of the large end. 

We also need a piece of ground-glass the same size tor focus- 
sing. Slots are shown for adjusting the focus, but when it is 
found a mark should be made, so that it can easily be set again. 
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The negative can be held in a double dark slide with the par- 
tition removed. The slide would also form a shutter, but care 
must be taken to avoid uneven exposure. The best way to make 
an exposure is to stand the camera out of doors, pointing up- 
wards (the negative and bromide paper being in position and 
the slide shut). Then, whilst pulling the slide, hold a piece of 
card over the negative, so as to get the same exposure all over. 
The same applies to closing the shutter. Be careful to see that 
no shadow is cast on the negative. 
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PICTURES rejected from our lead- 
ing exhibitions are generally so full 
of merit that rejection must be due 
largely to mischance or misjudg- 
ment. It is for the wise and fore- 
warned exhibitor to provide against 
the knock-out blow with all his 
might. How is this to be done? 
The best rule is to close all avenues 
to misfortune. No factor must be 
disregarded which can, under any 
conceivable circumstances, mili- 
tate against success. It is really 
astonishing from what small be- 
ginnings disasters come. Every 

child knows that a bite of an apple 
burdened men for ever with clothing, and condemned women 
to wear as little as they dare. 

It is not necessary to produce beautiful photographs to be a 
success at an exhibition. Many a plain woman gets more ad- 
miration than her beautiful sister. It may be a question of 
manner, top-dressing, or bottinage. (Mem.—To look up what 
this means.) Style, too, tells immensely. Let us apply this 
truth to our pictures. 

In the first place, the author is usually his worst critic. 
Therefore, his very worst negatives should, as a general rule, 
be selected for exhibition purposes. His best will deceive no 
one; they are doomed to the fate they deserve. His worst will 
probably be unintelligible, and as such they cannot be ignored. 
One must never forget that the judges are but men—men of ex- 
ceptional endurance, no doubt, but still ordinary mortals, with 
a mortal’s moments of weakness. Nor must one forget that 
the picture which is so excruciatingly rotten that it reduces the 
whole bench of judges to an agony of tears is yet only bad by 
comparison. In the company of worse it may appear as a 
work of genius. Therefore, in sending in your worst, accom- 
pany it by other photographs of even less merit if you can pro- 
duce them. 

Another great help to a picture is originality. It is not always 
possible to be original in subject. Portraits without heads or 
hands or legs or bodies, as the case may be, a breezy sky over 
still water, reflections that don't fit, and clouds grown on the 
back of sheep have all been tried before, and judges are now 
proof against them. But there are still outlets. For instance, 
a mere picture of a tower in a street will probably pass un- 
noticed. But cut a space in the tower for the face of a real 
miniature clock, one that strikes the hours, and what a differ- 
ence! What jury could possibly be deaf to its appeal? Ten to 
one the last question each evening asked by the member.in- 
charge to the hired secretary will be, *Are you sure you've 
wound it up?" Interest in such a picture will be kept up until 
the last day of the show. Then, again, everyone knows that 
a landscape is normally “taken” upside down. There is surely 
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By CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL. 
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still room for a photographer who will take it right way up. А 
distinction, it may be said, without a difference. But in photo- 
graphy our argument is that distinction makes all the differ- 
ence between a successful and an unsuccessful picture. 

Again, do we make the best of our mounts and our frames? 
What about the lettering on the mounts? Is it .adequate? 
Does it tell? We find galore mounts bearing the perpetrator's 
sign-manual in letters of various stages of decline and fall, 
perhaps the title also. But note what a lot of space is absolutely 
nude and wasted. Novelties in mounts are still to be found. 
Remember the huge success of the exhibitor who made his 
mount of four strips of mirror. One had literally to fight one's 
way through for room to adjust one's hat or one's tie in its 
friendly reflection. 

From the mount to the frame is barely a stride. Think what 
a little movement there has been in moulding. A little nar- 
rower or a little broader, that is all. And the shape is inevitably 
square. Why not a rhomboid for a change? Such a picture 
would make its mark on the wall from every point UE view. 
Again, most rooms have odd.shaped bits of wall which might 
be covered, little bits that run round doors or skirt fuse-boxes 
or ventilators, for instance. Why not cater specially for them 
by cutting our frames to suit such spaces? The back of the 
frame is almost entirely neglected, and yet it is to the back 
that the jury will turn if the face of the picture does not ex- 
plain itself. What opportunity this for cheering up the 
Judges! A lively jest, a poem for the dreamer, a tale of 
pathos for the kind ; every taste could be catered for, and there 
would still be room for the label and the A, B, or C which 
makes or mars success. And here a hint may not be wasted. 
A special space should be left for the judges’ mark, and if this 
be in the form of an equilateral triangle, what chance that any 
letter but A—the mystic letter which admits the picture—will 
be drawn within it. It is obviously the first letter which sug- 
gests itself. 

When all these suggestions fail to help the picture through, 
there still remain the assistants who help at the judging and 
hanging. Of course, to offer one of them a bribe is quite un- 
thinkable. It would be retained with scorn. But there are few 
assistants who are not amenable to gracefully tendered kind- 
nesses and sympathetic hospitality. А man who had been 
assiduously treated as a friend of the family, for whom one had 
kept open house for many months, is hardly likely, when put 
to the test, to be found wanting. Imagine such a man parading 
your cherished picture before the judges. Which is the more 
likely, that he would freely and audibly expatiate on its short- 
comings as he brings it round, and suggest that it be scrapped, 
or that he would carefully conceal the worst bits with his grimy 
fingers and softly repeat “Top-ole” as he passes each judge, 
ready, directly one of them who fails to catch his remark, says 
inquiringly, “Eh!” to reply, ^A, sir, certingly, sir!" and to 
chalk the letter of success on the frame and to withdraw it from 
further criticism and risk? 


——— ——— 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


HE second volume of the proceedings of the Optical Con- 
vention, which has just issued from the University of 
London Press, 27, Maddox Street, W., may be said to have 
given a serial character to the publication. As Volume I. of 
the proceedings appeared so long ago аз 1905, the connection 
between the two might be expected to be a little remote. We 
observe, however, that not a few of the present contributors 
were contributors to the original volume, and that, to a certain 
extent, the development of definite lines of thought is thus 
exhibited. 
The chief merit of a publication of this sort consists in the 
extended survey which it makes possible of the selected field 
and in the circumstance that the notices furnished are brought 


OPTICAL CONVENTION. 


down to date. The reader, or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say the possessor, of this volume is thus put in a posi- 
tion to make himself acquainted with the exact state of know- 
ledge at the present time. Of particular interest from this point 
of view is the President's inaugural address, which, touching 
the science of optics over a widely extended range, gives a very 
illuminating account of work done and doing in this department 
of research. 

The successful reproduction of illustrations and good 
printing in a volume of this sort are matters of such great 
importance that it is fitting that the excellence of the 
printers’ work should be adverted to in this notice of the 
publication. 
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No more delightful application of cinematography to natural 
science (writes a Brighton correspondent) has ever been illus- 
trated before a popular audience than that which formed the 
subject of Dr. Edmund J. Spitta’s lecture in the Brighton Dome 
at the conclusion of the week’s visit of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Spitta has allied the cinematograph to the micro- 
scope, and has gone to that strange world which lies between 
the plant and the animal. It is quite wrong, of course, to 
suppose that the lowest animals begin where the highest plants 
leave off. The animal and plant creations are sister kingdoms, 
allied powers, or collateral branches of the same stock, and of 
the lowest forms of each of them it cannot be said with exactness 
to which kingdom they belong. 

One thing which Dr. Spitta demonstrated, and which really 
can only be shown cinematographically, is that Nature has other 
means of protecting her infinitesimal subjects than that of colour 
adaptation, which we hear so much about, namely, the protec- 
tion of movement. The various distinct forms of movement 
found in the minute life of ponds and pools are remarkable, and 
Dr. Spitta’s cinematographic records brought them out. The 
cyclops, for instance, has the habit of darting away with such 
suddenness, that the cinematograph, with its sixteen pictures 
per second, is often unable to follow it. It is there in one 
picture and out of the field before the next. The rotifer has a 
curious circular movement, and described exact circles on the 
screen until the audience got dizzy. Then there is the in- 
describable shuffle of minute slugs and the motions of the 
creatures known as vaulters, which name sufficiently describes 
them. 

Dr. Spitta’s plan of showing pieces of cut film of each subject 
in succession at increasing magnifications had the effect of 
suggesting that the creatures were growing before one’s very 
eyes. The cinematograph, as he explained, had all the advan- 
tages of the living as against the fost-mortem examination. Не 
even succeeded, by a process which he did not explain, in getting 
some of the films in colours, reproducing, for example, the very 
delicate green of the volvus globator. An example of the 
hydra, with its strange shooting movements, was successfully 
cinematographed, and similarly the amoeba, representing the 
lowest form of life of which we know anything. What succession 
of ordinary photographic records could reproduce, as Dr. Spitta’s 
examples did, the changes in the form of the amoeba which take 
place in the twinkling of an eye, as though the crude creature were 
a piece of wax which was being incessantly remodelled by an 
invisible hand? By what curious system of internal pressures 
these changes take place is still unknown; but some day it will 
come to light, probably through the cinematograph record. 

Dr. Spitta also illustrated the circulation of the blood in the 
tail of a tadpole, the necessary stillness for the purpose being 
obtained by stroking the tail with a little warm water. As a 
kind of climax, he showed the circulation of the sap in the 
living plant. Ап extraordinary number of plants were tried— 
the rose, the lily, the poppy—before a plant which lent itself 
to this form of graphic demonstration was discovered in the 
shape of the American water-weed. The cinemicrograph re- 
vealed the sap running through the rugged veins like a mountain 
torrent, the movement, of course, in this case, as in that of 
the blood, appearing considerably accelerated by cinematographic 
action. 


To Stimulate Local Patriotism. 

Can the cinematograph be made a means of stimulating local 
patriotism? According to recent Continental experience, it 
can, or at least it may, furnish a pictorial record of municipal 
activities, and so conduce to a citizen’s pride in his city, which 
nowadays is dependent as much on good drains as on high 
steeples, and on the efficiency of dust collection as on the 
anciency of charters. Under the auspices of the International 
Exhibition at Ghent there has just been held a Congress—the 
first international one of its kind—of those interested in the art 
of town construction and the organisation of municipal life. А 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


novel feature of this Congress, in addition to the large collec- 
tion of town plans and photographs, has been the projection, 
in a salon devoted to the purpose, of cinematograph films bear- 
ing upon the subjects of discussion. These were the result of 
the co-operation of film producers with municipal authorities 
and others interested in civic progress. A large number of big 
towns sent local films, and not a few communal administra- 
tions had films made illustrating the public services, such as the 
tramways, the fire brigades, and so forth. We in this country, 
and especially in London, are accustomed to complain of the 
apathy of the average man with regard to local affairs, and his 
ignorance of the organisation which is concerned with his health 
and convenience. Well, a course of the cinematograph may 
interest him, and thus open up a new avenue of utility for the 
ubiquitous film. 


Novel New Calling for Lady Cinema Workers. 

A new profession has evolved in London, and it is. open to 
women. | 

The only description of the new calling which we can give 
our lady readers is “film reviewing." The work takes the form 
of inspecting—on behalf of cinema owners—the new films which 
are shown daily in the private theatres of the film agents and 
makers in the West End. 

A little band of intelligent, discriminating women are already 
engaged in this interesting occupation, and are familiar and 
respected figures at these private exhibitions. 

A lady engaged in the new profession, and whose acquaintance 
we have had the pleasure of making, says: “The main require- 
ment is a sure knowledge of the tastes of the different audiences 
for whom you cater. I buy films tor a circuit of theatres in 
widely different districts of London, and I have to keep up a 
constant study of the audiences. 

*I fancy that I know now just how much cowboy drama will 
suit the palate of Canning Town, and just the mixture of 
Continental comedy and “filmed literature? which will please 
the West End. 

“I am constantly calling on firms to see if they have anything 
new. They are only too glad to reel off any new films for my 
sole benefit, and afterwards I report to my people and advise 
them which film I think they ought to buy, and at which theatres 
they should be exhibited." 


Cinema “ Colour. Music." 

Mobile colour, or colour harmonics—a new art invented by 
Mr. A. Wallace Rimington (Professor of Fine Arts at Queen's 
College, London)—has been demonstrated by means of a curious 
instrument built for the purpose after years of experimental in- 
vestigation, and called a *colour organ," upon which the pro- 
fessor composes symphonies and sonatas in chromatic lights and 
shades. An American writer suggests that the application of the 
с шари to the invention would vastly extend its possi- 

ilities. 

In the past it has been noted that certain analogies exist 
between sound and colour, but it remained for Rimington to do 
the pioneer act—that is the conclusion to be drawn from a 
perusal of his book, “Colour Music,” in which he expounds the 
theoretical side of the innovation. He sees no reason why a great 
colour art, analogous to the art of music, should not come into 
vogue, “appealing to the emotions to an extent which it is diffi- 
cult for those to realise who had not seen it.” 

Both sound and colour are vibratory in origin, and in the 
“colour organ,” the colour octave of the spectrum is made to 
correspond with the octave of the musical scale, although the 
analogy in this respect is relatively not of very much impor- 
tance. One thing is certain, however, as every artist is aware 
from personal observation, that there are discords in colour as 
well as in music. The organ has a regular keyboard and stops, 
and *plays" upon a white screen having heavy folds to give 
depth and life to the colours. It is proposed that motion is to 
be given to the colour slides by means of the cinematograph. 
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THE LIFEBOAT. 


Bv 
J. KREUGER (Holland). 


The original, a bromide 
print, received Hon. Menticn 
ín the Weekly Competition. 
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A WOODLAND LANDSCAPE, By KENNETH C. GOODYEAR. 
The original, a toned bromide print (10} X 141), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competitions 
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MONG 

the many 
forms of 
camera work 
that make 
their appeal 
to the ama- 


teur photo- 
grapher, bird 
photography 
is one of the 
most  attrac- 
tive. At this 
time of year in particular, when the camera 
user is holiday-making at the seaside, he will 
find many opportunities for seeing, studying, 
and photographing bird life, especially if he is 
staying in the neighbourhood of а breeding- 
ground of sea birds. In addition to the interest of 
watching and photographing the birds, the plea- 
sure of boating when one has to go out to rocky 
islets in search of subjects, and the climbing are 
also incentives. 

The breeding season is probably the best for securing 
good bird photographs, as then the birds are always 
to be found on or near their nests; but later in the year, 
and, in fact, during the whole of the summer, excellent 
work can be done in a good bird district. The accom- 
panying photographs, which were taken in the Scilly 
Isles, off the 
coast of Corn- 
wall, indicate 
the kind of 
subjects that 
may be ob- 
tained with 
the greatest 
ease in this 
neighbour. 
hood. Here 
тапу varie- 
ties of birds 
are to be seen, 
including 
terns, guille- 


PUFFINS. 


LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULLS. 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT THE SEASIDE. 

HOLIDAY SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA. 


By ELEANOR SHEFFNER. 


OvsTER-CATCHER 


mots, cormorants, shags, 
oyster-catchers, gulls of all 
kinds, razor - bills, puffins, 


shearwaters, and petrels. Some 
of them are resident all the 


GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULLS. 


RAZOR-BILLS AND SHAG. 


year round, others arrive in the early part of May, and 
leave about the beginning of September. 

For the enthusiast it is an ideal hunting-ground, while 
for the ordinary photographer there are plenty of other 
good subjects in addition to the birds. 

Many people think it necessary to have special 
cameras, telephoto lenses, etc., to take bird photo- 
graphs. This may be necessary for special work, but 
I have always worked with an ordinary half-plate stand 
camera, double extension, and R. R. lens, and think it 
good enough for most purposes. A reflex hand camera 
may, of course, be useful for some subjects, but the 
beginner need not despair because he is not speciallv 
equipped. 

As most of the birds nest among the rocks, old clothes 
are very necessary; by the end of a few days’ climbing 
and sliding about on the rocks, one's clothes, and par- 
ticularly boots, are not worth much! It is always a good 
thing to have a spare ground glass, or use a thick cellu- 
loid focussing screen, as it is verv likely that the camera 
may have a fall, or else be knocked against a projecting 
piece of rock, for it is not alwavs easy to see exactlv 
where one is going, as in stalking birds the chief thing 
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is to keep the head hidden under the focussing cloth. 
Plenty of time and patience is required, and without 
both of these it is useless to try to take birds, or, in fact, 
any wild living creatures. There are two ways of 
getting near the birds: by stalking, or by hiding in a 
tent. Personally I like the former best, there seems 
more excitement about it, but there are some birds which 
it is practically impossible to get that way, and then 
the tent or some hiding-place must be used. 

One bird I tried very many times to photograph by 
stalking, and alwavs failed, was an oyster-catcher. It 
is quite one of the shyest of birds, and will steal off its 
nest and fly away at the slightest noise, not returning 
until it is quite sure all is safe. One day I found a nest, 
and tried hiding myself and camera among the rocks, 
but that bird could see I was there, and stood on the 
top of a rock waiting for me to go, and go I had to before 
she would move or go anywhere near the nest. After- 
wards it was so suspicious of me that no matter what 
part of the island I went to that day, there was that 
wretched bird watching me. It certainly would have 
made a first-class detective ! 

I found another nest, however, on a different island 
among the rocks, and the means whereby I obtained 
some successful photographs of this shy bird may be of 
interest. First I fixed up the poles of a little tent amid 
the rocks near the nest, and commanding a good view 
of it. This was not a regular symmetrical tent, but 
the poles just roughly covered and wedged between the 
rocks. The outer part of the tent was covered with 
pieces of thrift and lichen which were growing in the 
neighbourhood and the canvas was hidden as much as 
possible. It is always a good plan to use whatever is 
growing on the spot where the tent is placed, as the 
birds do not take so much notice of it as if something 
fresh is used. 
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I left the tent till next morning, when I visited it 
again, and scrambled into the hiding-place and arranged 
the camera, the bird being absent at the time. In about 
ten minutes after I had settled down and focussed the 
nest, the bird returned and had a good look round, but 
was not quite sure that all was safe, so flew away. She 
came back again in a few minutes, and went on to the 
nest. After giving her time to settle down, I released 
the shutter, the noise of which frightened her off, and 
I was afraid she would stay away a long time. То my 
delight, however, she appeared in about fifteen minutes, 
and I obtained several photographs of her on the nest, 
as she ceased to take any notice of the noise of the 
shutter. 

As I wanted to secure some photographs of her going 
on to the nest, I tried to make her leave, and could 
only frighten her now by rattling the top of the tent. 
She flew off, but soon returned, and I succeeded in 
getting several good pictures, showing her stepping on 
to the nest. | 

Another dav I spent some time in my tent bv a big 
black gull’s nest, as they are not such shy birds 
as the ovster-catchers. I put it up and covered it with 
mallow flowers and leaves, and got straight in without 
leaving it for the bird to get used to, and she very soon 
appeared. , She left several times while I was there, and 
returned with mouthfuls of mallow leaves to add to the 
nest, although there were three eggs in it, and so the 
nest might be supposed to be complete. 

It was a very trving day for photographing, as one 
moment the sun was shining brightly, and then heavy 
showers of rain would come on, and generally when the 
light was at its worst the bird would return to the nest 
with her mouthfuls of “material,” so some of the nega- 
tives were rather under-exposed. 

These birds are magnificent creatures, measuring as 
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By ROWE Lewis (Winnepeg). 


The original, a bromide print (12X6}), із on view at the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at '' The A.P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Aere, W.C. 
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much as 6 ft. 2 in. from one tip of the wing to the other. 
They are very spiteful to other birds, particularly the 
puffins. I have seen them often waiting for them to 
come out of their holes, when they will catch them round 
the neck and kill and mangle them. 

Another day I spent a good two hours in my tent 
by a ring plover’s nest (the tent had been put up over- 
night). I waited an hour before the bird returned, and 
then only got one “shot,” as she went off again directly, 
and did not return, although I waited another good hour, 
and then had to leave, as I could spare no more time. 

As stated above, however, I prefer stalking when 
possible. When the bird, or group of birds, is decided 
on, and the focussing cloth placed over the head, and 
the former tucked in, or held, to prevent as much 
flapping as possible, the stalk commences by creeping 
along very quietly, holding up the camera in front, and 
always keeping “one eye on the birds," as, directly they 
show any sign of fear, one must remain absolutely still, 
and no movement made until they are at ease again. 
The expert snap-shot worker with a hand camera might 
possibly succeed in doing the same work with less 
trouble, but the focussing camera is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best for all good natural history work, 
and appeals to me. 

In many cases, I find I can manage better when 
getting near the birds by putting the camera down and 
crawling on my knees, which at times is rather painful, 
especially when on the rocks, and moving the camera 
on leg by leg. In this way I have often got within a 
vard or two of the birds; in fact, too close to be able 
to focus them. 

It is sometimes very trying to the temper when a 
long time has been taken creeping along, and, just as the 
birds are reached, away they fly! Once I was trying 
to get a group of razor bills, which had placed them- 
selves “just right." I had taken a long time crawling 
from one rock to another, and had at last got to within 
three yards of them, and although it was a very awkward 
place to balance the camera, I thought I had got it 
secure, but as I was pulling out the slide of the shutter, 
away went the legs of the camera. Luckily I had a firm 
hold of it, or the whole thing would have fallen some 
distance. But, alas! there were no birds left! 

These birds sit in groups on the rocks, and are often 
seen rubbing their beaks up and down a companion's 
neck in a very loving way. By sitting quite quiet, | 
have several times been able to secure a photograph of 
them so engaged. I find, after I have been on an island 
for some time, the birds get more accustomed to me, 
and are easier to approach. One shag I could quite well 
have touched, as I was quite close enough, and although 
my head was out from under the focussing cloth, it was 
in such a rage that it did not mind; but I knew I should 
get a violent peck. It was standing on a rock just out- 
side the crevice where its young ones were, and was 
opening its mouth, shaking its head, and pecking 
furiously at me. І, unfortunately, only had slow plates 
left, but used one on it; but found, on developing, that 
it had moved too much to be of any use. 

One of the islands where the gulls, especially the 
lesser black-back, nest is a lovely spot; it is about fortv 
acres in size, and uninhabited, and the whole covered 
with thrift, bracken, and stonecrop. The gulls nest 
among it by the thousands, and when walking or stalk- 
ing, great care has to be taken not to tread in the nests 
or on the young ones, as the latter hide themselves in 
the cover. Another thing which one has to try to avoid, 
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but very often not successfully, is the puffin holes, as 
these birds nest underground, often in оја disused 
rabbits’ burrows, where they are to be found, or else 
they dig them out for themselves. I have often gone 
in up to my knees in a run. 

The gulls sit the closest a day or two before the young 
ones hatch, and they are more reluctant to leave the 
nest, and so easier to get near them. I was very - 
anxious to get a fairly close one of a bird on her nest, 
so I spent some time in stalking one; finally, she got so 
used to me that I not only got too close to be able to 
focus, but I went and removed some tufts of thrift which 
were in my way, and before I had time to get back to 
the camera she was on her nest again. I frightened her 
off several times, so as to be able to take her getting on 
to the nest, and she always returned directly. To get 
the birds with their wings up I "marked " a spot where 
they generally alighted, and focussed the spot, and 
waited a little while till they began to get accustomed to , 
the camera, then put my head out from under the ѓосиѕ- 
sing cloth, when they would fly up, and then “snapped ” 
as they settled again. Of course, the birds were not 
always so obliging, and often settled in the wrong 
place, and often I was just a fraction of a second too 
late in releasing the shutter, and so got them with their 
wings half down. The birds are strictly preserved in 
these islands, no one being allowed to take the eggs, 
and on most of the islands visitors are only allowed to 
remain an hour, but for sketching or photographing, 
special permits are given if applied for. 


= 
A USEFUL DARK-ROOM ACCESSORY. 


HE *Anti-Climatic Washer Connector,” just introduced by 

the Altrincham Rubber Co., of Stamford New Road, 
Altrincham, is just one of those little fitments that makes all 
the difference between comfort and dis- 
comfort in the dark-room. It is just a 
short length of rubber tubing, but of 
specially good and soft quality, and 
moulded at both ends to slip readily over 
a 4 inch tap. For attaching to the water 
tap so that a stream of water can be 
turned in any direction for washing plates 
or prints, it is ideal. While for formang 
a flexible connection with the water 
supply and nozzle of a print washer its 
utility is obvious. It will be found dis- 
tinctly better to handle than an ordinary 
piece of rubber tubing, and will probably 
wear much longer. The price for the 
f tube (24 inches long) is 1s. 3d. only, and 
is obtainable from all dealers or from the above address. 


— c 


“SNOWHEART” HYPO ELIMINATOR. 


ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, LTD., have recently introduced a 

new eliminator for hypo under the name of “Snowheart.” 
It is made from a formula supplied by Mr. Winthrope Somer- 
ville, and is both simple and effective in use. It is supplied in 
powder form in small packets, the contents of one being suffi- 
cient—when dissolved in 2 oz. of water—to remove hypo from 
three dozen quarter-plates. The procedure is as follows :— 
Wash the negatives or prints for two minutes. Then place them 
in the Snowheart solution, keeping them on the move and 
separated for three minutes. Then rinse for two minutes, and 


Snowheart also has a hardening effect on the negatives 
and prints, and takes the place of alum. It is non-poisonous, 
and, above all, is as cheap as it is effective. 

It is supplied in 6d. and 1s. boxes, or 4 №. tins for 4s. 6d.. 
As 2 oz. will make a gallon of hypo eliminator sufficient for 
4,500 prints it cannot be regarded as a luxury. Readers should 
ask for “ Snowheart " at their dealers’. 
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A NOVEL LIGHT-TIGHT POSTCARD CASE. 
XCEPT, perhaps, to the veriest tyro 
E (to whom ali photographic processes 
are sufficiently novel to be of interest), 
the job of printing a considerable 
number of bromide or gaslight postcards 
is apt to become rather monotonous. 
Therefore anything that wil help to ex- 
pedite and facilitate the handling of the 
cards, and, at the same time, safeguard 
them to a great extent from fog or 
mechanical injury, should be welcome to 
a large number of my fellow-readers. 
The little case or cabinet described 
and illustrated in this article is, as indi- 
cated in the title, specially designed for 
and presented to you, dear reader, by one 
who has appreciated the annoyance of 


page, and 


H 3 
1 


Fig 1 


unwrapping and rewrapping in a gloomy 
room (ad nauseam) packets of sensitised 
cards. A glance at fig. 1 will reveal the 
general principle involved in the con- 
struction of the cabinet, which may be 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND 


P. N. are invited for this 


will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
almost described as an automatic de- 
livery box, inasmuch as it always pre- 
sents the topmost card of the pack in a 
convenient and accessible manner. 

There is nothing about the construc- 
tional details that need deter the average 
handyman (or woman for that matter) 
from essaying its construction himself; 
but, failing that, any intelligent car- 
penter would make one for a shilling or 
two. Incidentally, it may be suggested 
that you mothers and sisters, you aunts 
and sweethearts whose men folk are 
numbered among the noble band of 
photographers, and who would freely 
sacrifice their time and their plates—yea, 
if need be, their very lives—to win a smile 
from your dear eyes, might do worse 
than commission your cabinetmaker to 
turn out a nice little model in oak or 
walnut as a present from “someone " next 
birthday or Christmas. 

But to proceed with the description. 
A, fig. 1, is a baseboard about 7 in. long 
by 44 in. wide, and, say, 3 in. thick. It is 
the foundation, and requires to be sub- 
stantial and firm. The cabinet proper 
consists of two parts, 
B, the outer case, 

and C, the receptacle 

M esci for the cards, which 

FT receptacle fits into B 

atk, | when closed. The 

40 | best plan is to make 

& the card receptacle 
1 


Dm a ا‎ 


first, and then build 
the outer case to ac- 
commodate it. The 
| wood should be not 
less than $ in. thick, 
preferably 3-16th in., 
h!| as it is “important 
that it should be 
perfectly light-tight, 
! for it is intended to 
} keep a packet of, say, 
| 100 bromide cards 
| from the time they 
і are opened till the 
1 last one is used, 
which may mean 
4 several weeks ог 
4 even months. 
| | If you will now look 
j at fig. 2, which is a 
| plan of the cabinet, 
you will see the posi- 
| tion occupied by the 
postcard case proper 
within the outer case 
(it is shown in black), 
and it will also be 
observed that the 
sides of the outer 
case are built up 
ої two thicknesses of wood (as also is 
the top), thus forming a rebate against 
which the lid fits, effectually trapping all 
light. This is shown shaded in fig. 2. 
Refer again to fig. 1. The case is 
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shown open, and containing a packet of 
cards, and also (indicated by dotted lines) 
closed. It will be observed that the lid, 
D, is in two portions, being divided by a 
rebated joint, E, to trap the light. You 
will see this kind of joint on the shutters 
of your book-form dark slide, or probably 
the back of your printing frame. The 
object of hingeing this lid about a third 
of its length from the top is, of course, so 
that, when open, this portion shall hang 
vertically out of the way of the cards, 
Ve free access to them right to the 
ast. 

A very important feature of the cabinet 
is the sloping bottom of the card-case. 
You will notice that it is at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. Thus, the cards, fall- 
ing by gravity to the bottom of the box, 
assume the same angle at the top, and the 
uppermost card always protrudes a frac- 
tion above the others, so that it is an 
easy matter to raise it with the finger-tip 
and withdraw it without disturbing or 
touching the rest. 

I think I have said enough to show 
(with the aid of the diagrams) how the 
cabinet is made. The handyman will be 
sufficiently versed in his hobby to de- 
vise his own actual methods of joining 
up, hingeing, and finishing the article. It 
can, of course, be made quite a hand- 
some little accessory, though, if * well and 
truly " made, it will be none the less use- 
ful if its exterior is quite plain and 
homely. It could even be constructed of 
stout cardboard and glue, and covered 
with bookbinders’ cloth or leatherette. 
Yet, again, instead of having a solid 
baseboard, the cabinet could be mounted 
on another box with a lid opening up- 
wards, and this would form a very useful 
receptacle for exposed cards awaiting 
development. 

Finally, whatever you make it of, and 
however you modify it, thoroughly test 
its light-proof qualities before commit- 
ting a batch of cards into its keeping. To 
do this cut a strip from a bromide card 
(say т in. off the top) in the dark-room. 
Put this strip away and place the re- 
mainder of the cards in the cabinet. Clos- 
ing this, take it out into the open air, and 
leave it for an hour or two. Returning 
to the dark-room, develop both pieces to- 
gether for five minutes in a normal de- 
veloper, keeping both covered all the time. 
There should be no apparent difference 
in the purity of the whiteness of both 
pieces after fixation if the cabinet is 
truly light.tight. If there is a discern- 
ible degradation in the piece taken from 
the cabinet it is admitting light some- 
where, and you must carefully trace and 
remedy the defect. The lid should be 
hinged by small brass butt hinges, and 
the screws dipped in glue to prevent 
them from working loose. The lid 
should be a sufficiently good fit to re- 
main securely closed of itself, but, for 
additional security, a small hook and eye 
or a tiny spring catch may be fitted. The 
two joints where the lid is hinged, E and 
F, may be covered neatly with a strip of 
leatherette, which should make any 
chance of leakage impossible. G, fig. 1, 
is a pillar of wood to support the card- 
case when open. Н.Р. 
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MAKING BROMIDE PRINTS TRANSLUCENT. 


SirR,—As a reply to “A. M." (London), issue August 11, re 
making bromide prints translucent, I have found the following 
system very efficacious : 

Place the print on a piece of clean glass, face downwards. 
(It is advisable that the glass is slightly larger than the print.) 
Thoroughly wipe the back of the print with a wad of cotton- 
wool which has been well soaked in pure alcohol (9o per cent.). 
Then pour over the print a small amount of castor oil. Fora 
print of 13 by 18 centimetres 15 to 20 c.e. should be ample. 
Spread this well over the print with a flat and smooth piece of 
wood. 

Leave it twelve hours thus. 

At the end of this time, when the oil will have soaked through 
the paper thoroughly, remove all the surplus with the piece of 
wood, and wipe the print well back and front with some soft 
material, e.g., chiffon. 

This system is very efficient in order to render large paper 
negatives translucent in conjunction with the Rawlins oil or 
carbon processes. Besides, it offers no real difficulties, and, 
to my thinking, remains quite unrivalled.— Yours, etc., 

Le Havre, France. L. Epwin Davis. 


"A TRIP IN TENNYSON LAND." 
Sir,—In reference to the article оп “A Trip in Tennyson 
Land,” may I point out that the author is in error in saying 
that 


“The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door,” 


may still be seen at Somersby? 
The latter, at any rate, have long since disappeared.— Yours, 
etc., HENRY WALKER. 
Stamford. 


A SHUTTER-TESTING MACHINE. 


Sig,—In the article on shutter tester on p. 116 of THE А. Р. 
AND P. N. there appear to be two points that need expert criti- 
cism and confirmation if the artifice described is to merit the 
description “accurate.” 

(1) The pendulum is not described as having a heavy *bob " 
fixed to the end of the lath, only an electric lamp. For a pen- 
dulum to beat seconds it is requisite that the distance between 
the suspension and the centre of gravity be 398 in., whereas 
in the pendulum described the centre of gravity would be only a 
little lower than half-way down the wood lath, 18 or 20 in. from 
the suspension, and it would beat more rapidly than once a 
second. 
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(2) The “obvious” inference that because fifty holes were 
made in the cardboard as described, and the lamp swung past 
twelve of them, a quarter second of time was occupied in 
the process would be true if the lamp passed at an even pace 
by the fifty holes in one second. But actually the pace of a 
pendulum bob varies between zero at the end of the swing, and 
a maximum in the middle thereof, which is dependent on the 
arc traversed. In the case under consideration it was doubt- 
less intended that the whole of the apertures should be passed 
by in each swing. This would be a large vibration for a seconds 
pendulum, and it is scarcely possible for two consecutive swings 
to be so large, and the pace of the pendulum: in the middle of 
its swing would be very much greater than twelve holes per 
quarter second. 

However, the author is to be thanked for an ingenious sug- 
gestion, which should work well if some kindly mathematician 
will work out for us the exact number of holes passed in a 
given time at each portion of a decidedly shorter vibration. 

I would also suggest a second row of holes to be punched 
effectively between the first row, but on another concentric arc. 
— Yours, etc., G. REILLY. 

London, W. 


Pictures will be received 


Reminders.—Final date for Salon. 
unpacked at the Royal Water-Colour Society’s Gallery, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, up to 6 p.m., Wednesday, August 27. 


Japanese colour-print exhibition at the Camera Club, 17, John 


Street, Adelphi. Closes end of month. Admission free on 
application to secretary. 

Prints of flying machines and aeroplane incidents at Hendon 
to be sent in to THE A. P. Office, 52, Long Acre, not later than 
September 10. See last three weeks’ issues of A. P. for parti- 
culars and prizes. 


Exhibition of Nature Photographs.—From No. 11 of our little 
contemporary, the Nature Photographer, we learn that the first 
exhibition of the Nature Photographic Society will be held at 
the rooms of the R. P. S. in October next. The exhibits will be 
confined to the work of the N. P. S., and will be divided into 
three sections: zoology, botany, and photo-micrography. The 
organising hon. secretary is Mr. H. Armytage Sanders. Address: 
C/o К. P. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


Red Book Night.—The annual gathering of members of the 
affiliated societies will be held at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition in the gallery of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W., on Friday, 
August 29. Doors open at 7 p.m. During the evening the 
plaques in connection with the 1913 lantern slide competition, 
the 1913 outing competition, the 1913 lecture competition, and 
the certificates awarded in the 1912-13 portfolio competition will 
be presented. At eight o'clock Mr. John Н. Gear, F.R.P.S., 
will deliver a lecture based upon the slides selected from the 
1913 competition. | 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Inter-Club Secretary Gives a Tip. 


Mr. Arthur Clayton, the secretary of the 
Inter-Club Photographic Alliance, has a true 
journalistic instinct, for he writes me this week 
as follows:—"I am always on the look-out for 
something new, and if we cannot find it amongst 
ourselves, well, we are open to suggestions from 
the outside.” That is just the reason I am here, 
and if I could only get all the secretaries to 
realise that the interests of their club demand an 
outlook exactly as Mr. Clayton suggests, it would 
be an enormous advance, and the mutual interest 
we have in this page would increase tenfold. 1 
am not exactly complaining, for I have many 
reasons for gratification at the great strides that 
have been made, yet I would like to encompass 
everyone. The general secretaries of the Fede- 
rations, like Mr. Clayton, have long ago recog- 
nised the importance of keeping in touch with 
the work of contemporary organisations, but there 
are still a number of local secretaries who have 
not yet arrived, and it is to them I speak more 
pointedly. Some cry for more space, others do 
not utilise that at their disposal; both are pos- 
sible under conditions, and the final rests with 
you—the societies. 


Invitation to Lancashire Societies. 


The Inter-Club Photographic Alliance does not 
convey in its name but a fraction of its import- 
ance, and, for the information of those who may 
have forgotten, I may remind you it is an organi- 
sation of societies within twenty miles of Black- 
burn. Mr. Clayton, the secretary, whose ad- 
dress, by the way, is 62, Langham Road, Black- 
burn, says there are other societies within the 
twenty miles' radius that are not yet members 
of the Alliance, and if only they knew the amiable 
workings of the Alliance, he is sure they would 
gladly join the organisation. If secretaries 
will correspond with Mr. Clayton he will only 
be too pleased to give them any information. 
Societies joining now are we'l in time for next 
year’s competition, and I have repeatedly said it 
is the most modern method of organisation and 
the most interesting competition for societies in 
keeping their members together. 


New Departures of the Inter-Club Alliance. 
For the past three years Mr. Keighley has 
judged the competition, and for next year's effort 
& gentleman of equal ability, but of a widely 
different school of artistic photography, has con- 
sented to act as judge. I refer to Mr. T. Lee 
Syms, F.R.P.S., a leading member of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation, and an experienced 
exhibitor at all leading exhibitions of the past. 
Much of the success of the Inter-Club Alliance 
is reflected in the personality of the secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Clayton, who, not content with giving 
the best of his labours in the cause, has offered 
a handsome trophy for competition in the lantern 
slides section, similar to the Toulmin Challenge 
Shield for prints. This is a new departure, and 
places the lantern slide competition on an equal 
footing with the primary competition that 
brought the Alliance into being. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that the generous offer has been 
accepted, and next year's competitions will be 
looked forward to with increasing interest. 


Rotherham's Twenty-fourth Exhibition. 

The secretary of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society has sent me the date of their twenty- 
fourth annual exhibition, and says the arrange- 
ments are well in hand already. It is to be held 
oa the inclusive dates, October aand to asth, and, 
as in the past, they have again secured that most 
excellent show-ground, the Rotherham Drill Hall. 
There will be the usual open and members' 
classes, and, as in the past, I believe, no entry 
fees will be charged. This society has the most 
up-to-date and— shall I add?—the most expensive 
fit-up of any exhibition in the provinces. It owns 
& complete installation for the making of its 
own electric light, and the method of hanging on 
specially prepared screens leaves nothing to be 
desired. Exhibitors who have not personally 
seen the Rotherham Exhibition may rest assured 
that nowhere are their exhibits shown to better 
advantage, and very few places can muster a 
larger visiting public than Rotherham. I have 
known nearly four hundred take tea together on 
the opening day. 


A Tyneside Reminder. 


A week ago I fully detailed the arrangements 
for that new departure—the Federation Exhibi- 
tion of Northumberland and Durham, which wil] 
be housed at the Museum of the South Shields 
Public Library on September 11th for one month. 
I have not yet received particulars of the hours 
the exhibition will be available to the public, but 
the opening event is fixed for three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The entry forms were in last Satur. 
day, and all exhibits must be delivered at the 
kalen nee forward—not later than Mon- 
day, September 19. 


Age Gives Notice— 


I dare not have suggested to the delegates of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation that it 
was advisable to appoint an assistant secretary, 
and I don’t think there is a single member in 
the Lancashire and Cheshire societies who would 
have had any desire to do so either; but Mr. 
Tansley himself makes the suggestion, and gives 
a most excellent reason for doing so. He tells 
mc it emanated from the remarks passed at the 
last annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation, when it was pretty clearly 
expressed that the Council desired to retain his 
services as honorary secretary. He has given the 
matter very careful consideration, and, taking 
into account his advancing years, he is of the 
opinion that it might be wise to appoint an assis- 
tant secretary for next year. One cannot help the 
creep of time, and its desire for relief from worry 
and excitement, so, all things considered, Mr. 
Tansley is right, and he wants his prospective 
understudies to send in their names before the 
ist day of November, so that the executive may 
consider them before the next meeting. 


—To Understudy the Secretary. 


I refer more fully to the subject because of its 
importance to the cause of Federation and it is 
a departure from ¢he usual im the appointment 
to the chief office. Principal executive officers of 
Federations are not made in a day or a week, 
and Mr. Tansley's suggestion has great merit 
from that fact alone. As he points out, the under- 
study during his ycar of office would gain an 
insight into the work, and, if necessary, at any 
emergency could replace the secretary without 
disorganising the wheels of Federation work. In 
other words, Mr. Tansley’s chief desire is to find 
a successor who will carry on the work of the 
Federation without letting it go slack in the 
least. As Mr. Tansley sees for the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation, I also see the enor- 
mous advantage that would accrue to the other 
Federations if the same course was adopted. It 
is in the natural course that changes come sooner 
or later, and they will come no sooner for making 
the provision Mr. Tansley suggests. 


Hull Visits Beverley. 


It was a pleasant outing the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society had at Beverley, and as the 
Vicar of St. Mary’s had kindly granted permis- 
sion to photograph, the Minster and St. Mary’s 
Church came in for a good deal of attention. The 
day was not exactly ideal, yet a fair amount of 
exposures was made, and some new interpreta- 
tions of Beverley may be expected to be on view 
&t the society's rooms during the winter session. 


Survey of Kent. 

I have previously been prevented by space con- 
siderations from commenting on the excellence of 
the work of the Association for the Photographic 
Survey of Kent. The annual general meeting was 
held on a recent Wednesday at the Technical 
Institute, Tunbridge Wells, with Dr. Lister in the 
chair. The object of the Survey, which was 
founded nine years ago, is to make and preserve 
photographic records of objects of archaeological, 
historical, literary, and scientific interest con- 
nected with the county. In his annual report 
the secretary stated that seventy-four records had 
been received during the year, and that the total 
number of records comprising the Survey Collec- 
tion ром amounts to 1,384, the whole collection 
being deposited in the Maidstone Museum, where 
it may be freely consulted by the public during 
Museum hours. The report also referred to the 
great interest aroused by the photographic repro- 
duction, undertaken by the Survey, of a series of 
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water-colour sketches made rather more than a 
century ago by Mr. H. Petrie, F.S.A., comprising 
almost all the ish churches of Kent, and 
many of the castles, monastic remains, and his- 
toric mansions. There has been a gratifying de- 
mand for prints from this unique and valuable 
collection, no less than 1,369 copies having been 
distributed. The secretary of the Survey is Mr. 
H . Turner, 14, Queen's Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, who will be pleased to give any informa- 
tion with regard to the work. 


A Hint to Secretaries. 


Speaking of the winter session reminds me that 
a good many societies have by now completed 
their arrangements for the indoor meetings, and 
although the usual stationery and other printed 
matter may not be ready, I should, however, be 
glad to have from secretaries a fcw lines on their 
intentions and policy for the forthcoming season. 
Remember, the first in the field gets the lion's 
share of the notice, and every scoretary is sure to 
have a small point of interest to tell his brother 
scribes, whilst, incidentally, there are many 
photographers in every town and district who 
are not attached to any society, and these should 
be interested to the point of joining your 
society. 


Worthing at Parham Park. 

The Worthing Camera Club had a delightful 
time at Parham Park on Bank Holiday, thanks to 
the able assistance of the Motor Bus Co., which 
made short work of space. At the Park many 
pictorial "bits" were found and studied with a 
critical eye. Usually if the “composition” was 
Tight, the “atmosphere” was wrong; but the 
more ardent workers sat down on the grass, and, 
with the patience akin to anglers, waited for half 
an hour or more for the desired effects, which 
sometimes never came Lunch was enjoyed in а 
clearing of the bracken, and those who had not 
troubled to take any liquid, were supplied b 
Mr. E. Е. Н. Crouch—constituents not specife 


Telegrams, '" Forward, London." 

One of the most optimistic secretaries in Lon- 
don is Mr. Harold G. Bailey, of the Marylebone 
Camera Club, who has sent me a long letter on 
the doings of his club. Let every secretary copy 
his example, or go one better, aud let me know 
how the one and only club—"my club "—is going 
to lick creation. After recounting the many 
novelties in his past syllabus, Mr. iley says: 
“This, however, is nothing to our new syllabus, 
which, now in course of production, will abound 
in good things. Dr. Adolphe Abrahams lectures 
to us on "Modern High Speed Photography " 
on October 13th, and—well, ГИ send you a copy 
when completed. In fact, talking quite plainly, 
we are the most up-to-date and go-ahead club in 
West London (I was nearly saying London). Our 
T AE nhe address should be ‘Forward, Lon- 

on.’ э 


The Optimistic Secretary. 


Mr. Bailey is experienced sow, and he knows 
that a society, to be successíul and progressive, 
must keep in the limelight. Writing further, be 
says “there аге many readers of your ‘ page’ in 
this district, however and I had an idea that 
some of them may not have heard of us (Almost 
impossible.—" Ariel ", so I drop the timely hint 
along. We are going to have a bumper year at 
the Marylebone, and if they are wise they 
should come along and enjoy it too." It would 
be old news to tell you what the last syllabus was 
likc, but if Mr Bailey can beat it, and he says 
he has already done so, then I agree it is a 
"bumper." The beginner, alike with the more ех- 
perienced, is freely and fully catered for. 


Summer Over in Leicester. 

Although the official outings of the Leicester 
Photographic Society are over, six or seven 
enthusiasts have made up their minds to con- 
tinue them unofficially during the remainder of 
the summer, and thus explore some of the most 
attractive parts of the country. This news 
reaches me from Leicester, and, as it suggests 
there is still a desire to have excursions by the 
members, why is the “official ” recognition absent? 
Surely the season is not spent out in early 
August? 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 

- prints for criticism must be addressed to the 
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Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
Editor. 
News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Film Smears. 
I get white smear marks on the back of my 
films, etc. A. V. H. (Twickenham). 
These are probably due to lime in the 
water. After the film has been fixed and 
well washed try a bath of: Water 1 pint, 
hydrochloric acid ог sulphuric acid 
$ dram (say зо drops). Allow a minute 
or two in this bath, then swab both sides 
of the film with a tuft of wet cotton wool, 
and give the films two or three minutes’ 
final washing in a gentle stream of plain 
water. 


Fireworks; Antinous Release. 


I attempted to take three photos of fireworks, 
and found all of them fogged on development. 
Can you tell me the cause? Is it possible to 
fit an antinous release in ре of bulb to a 
camera, etc. ? . C. (Leicester). 
Without seeing the negatives and know- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, it is 
not possible to say in which, of half a 
dozen or more possible ways, your nega- 
tives are fogged. You give us no clue 
whatever, so that any guess we might make 
could be of little or no use to you. An 
antinous release can be fitted to practi- 
cally any kind of shutter. If you cannot 
do this for yourself Messrs. Watson, of 
High Holborn, will doubtless be able to 
do it for you. 


Old Prints. 


I have a number of old snapshots which I 
value very much. Recently I took them out of 
the album, and put them to soak to remove 
the cardboard. The result is yellowish stains, 
etc. R. H. W. (Abergavenny). 
From what you tell us it would appear 
that the cause of the trouble is some 
harmful substance in the old card mounts. 
Hypo, among other things, is not un- 
likely, but had the prints been thoroughly 
fixed and washed, mounted with a non- 
acid mountant, a trace of hypo in the 
mounting boards should not give serious 
trouble. You will see for yourself that 
we can only surmise the more likely 
causes. We presume from the print sent 
that the prints are on P.O.P. You might 
try to get them off the mounts by soaking 
through the print only, i.e., cut several 
pieces of blotting paper the exact size of 
the print. Soak these in cold water, and 
lay them on the face of the mounted 
prints; put a piece of glass on the top to 
keep all flat and prevent evaporation. The 
soaking process you will find a somewhat 
tedious business. It is possible that by 


this means you will be able to get the 
print off the mount without stain. But it 
is also quite possible that you may not be 
able to get the prints off the mounts at 
all by this method. It depends partly on 
the nature of the boards, and partly on the 
mountant that was used. As to removing 
the stains, the most likely—and not very 
likely at that—is to try a fresh combined 
fixing and toning bath. 


Stains on Films. 

I have several negatives that are stained like 

those herewith enclosed, etc. 

R. S. (Goole). 

By using the word stain we are not sure 
whether you refer to fog along the edges 
of the film, or some markings on the back 
of the film. Neither of these are stains in 
the ordinary photographic use of that 
word. The fog is due to light action. The 
markings on the back are most probably 
due to insufficient care in washing after 
fixing, and point to slight deposit of lime 
from the washing water. If we are right 
in our surmise you will probably find that 
they can be removed by bathing the print 
in weak acid water, e.g., Water 1 pint, 
hydrochloric acid 30-40 drops, or minims. 
Bathe the negatives in this for a few 
minutes, then gently rub both sides with 
a ball of wet cotton wool, and then wash 
the negatives in plain water, and dry 
them as usual. 


Bromidol. 

Will you kindly give formula for bromidol for 

gaslight and bromide papers? 

]. С. (Bedlington). 

From the cutting you enclose we suspect 
that bromidol may be a fancy name for 
amidol. If you can give us any further 
information regarding it ог send а 
sample, we may be able to help you with 
a formula. 


Stops. 
I got a new camera with stops marked 7.5, 
12, 24, 48; I should be much obliged if you 
would show how these differ from F/8 and 
the other stops in vour calculator. I also 
have an extra slide with quarter-plate of 
milky glass with a kind of hood. hat is 

the use of this? A. K. (Dunkeld). 

To compare the exposure times of two 
stops, say F/s and F/6, for example, we 
simply square the Е number, i.e. 5 times 
5 and 6 times б, getting 25 and 36. These 
numbers give the re/ative value as regards 
time of exposure. Now, 25 and 36 are 
practically in the ratio of 2 to 3, so г sec. 
with F/s would be equivalent to 14 sec. 
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with F/6, and so on. With regard to your 
stop marked 7.5, this you may regard as 
equivalent to F/8; the difference is negli- 
gible. Next, squaring 8 and 12 we get 
64 and 144, or nearly 1 to 2. So you may 
reckon your F/7.5 as F/8 and your F/12 as 
F/11. Thus you will easily see that 
doubling the stop number, e.g. F/6 and 
F/12, means guadrupling the exposure, as 
the square of 12 (144) is 4 times the square 
6 (36). Thus your F/24 requires 4 times 
the exposure of F/12, and so on. The 
slide with the *milky glass," or ground- 
glass, is evidently a focussing screen. If 
you open the hood part while this slide, 
as you term it, 1s in the groove into which 
the dark slides go, and the lens shutter is 
open, you will see your picture imaged 
upside down on this ground-glass. You 
will find it easier to see the ground-glass 
image, as it is often called, if your head 
and camera be covered by a focussing cloth 
of black velvet or some other material 
which shuts out the daylight. 


M. Q. 


Could you supply me with a formula of m.-q. 
for glossy bromides containing potass. iodide, 
to prevent abrasion marks? 

R. G. L. M. (Torquay). 


We can give you a formula, but we must 
confess that we have very little faith in 
this iodide idea. At any rate, we fail to 
see much effect, but you may try it, and 
add a little faith. Water 10 oz., metol 
8 gr., quinol 24 gr., soda sulphite 220 gr., 
soda carbonate 220 gr., pot. iodide 10 gr. 


Copying. 
How can one copy same size with singlc-ex- 
tension camera? I notice that with some 
cameras the size of distant objects can be 
increased, etc. A. C. E. (Mumbles). 
Will you kindly observe our rule as 
to writing on one side of the paper 
only? It is quite impossible to receive, 
judge, classify, criticise, and return prints 
in the time you mention. You forget that 
we have an enormous number to deal with 
every week. Copying same size means 
that the lens must be double its focal 
length from the plate, be the camera single 
or double extension. Thus, copying same 
size with a 5-inch focus lens means 10 
inches between the lens and plate. If 
you cannot lengthen the camera you must 
use a lens of shorter focal length. No 
lens at present known enlarges the dis- 
tance only. Any long-focus lens gives a 
larger scale image than does a lens of 
shorter focal length. But this enlarge- 
ment is the same in all parts, and not con- 
fined to distance only. The larger the 
scale of image the narrower the angle in- 
cluded by the plate. 


Enlarging Lens Stops. 

The stops of my enlarging lens are num- 

bered 1, 2, 3, etc. How can I arrive at their 

approximate F value, etc.? 

P. L. E. (South Croydon). 

You might certainly try what can be 
done with your lantern lens fitted to the 
camera, but note that a lens corrected for 
visual effect is not necessarily corrected 
for photography. If the lens was de- 
signed for enlarging one may reasonably 
expect it to be achromatic. It will be 
near enough for practical purposes if you 
divide the focal length by the diameter of 
the stop opening. Thus, with a 54 inch 
focus lens and stop, J inch diameter, you 
have F/rr. It is quite possible, with a 
steady sitter, rapid plate, large stop, and 
bright incandescent gaslight, to do figure 
and portrait work. Try two minutes with 
the largest stop and most rapid plate 
which you have at-command. 
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What’s іп а Мате Р 

A number of papers 
have suddenly and simul- 
taneously made the dis- 
covery that it is possible 
to take photographs with- 
out a camera. It is rather 
a revolutionary discovery, 
because, if the camera is no longer essential to photographic 
practice, some picturesque expressions will have the heart 
taken out of them. What will become of “camera-lover,” for 
instance, and "camera enthusiasts," and “devotees of the 
camera,” and that American importation, “camerists”? If it 
is something which can be dispensed with, then the camera no 
longer strikes the distinctive note of the photographer. The 
enly thing that remains essential to photography is light, though 
perhaps visitors to photographic exhibitions can scarcely be 
expected to realise this. Therefore, if one must have a synonym 
for “photographer,” the term “sun artists " recommends itself, 
the “Light Brigade ” being, perhaps, a little too heroic. 


Our New Impunities. 


It goes without saying that people have always been doing 
photography with other things besides cameras. The other day, 
for instance, when Royal persons were walking up and down the 
streets of Cowes, for all the world as if they were human beings, 
I read in one newspaper how a photographer, presumably in 
order to demonstrate that there are sterner virtues than that of 
politeness, elbowed his way through the crowds until he reached 
the Prince and Princess, and then he "took snapshots of them 
with impunity.” And, by the way, have you sampled our neat 
little instrument, the daylight-loading impunity? The newest 
model that we have on hand for this season has a self-erecting 
front and a steel-frame body, impervious to everything from a 
hint upwards, while the extra strong baseboard would stand 
the kick of a rhinoceros. 


A Technical Modification. 

The particular branch of photography in which the news- 
papers above-mentioned discovered that the camera could be 
dispensed with is that side of the art which is turned to the 
heavens. The technique for lunar photography without a 
camera is a little complicated. I understood it fairly well from 
the Manchester description, and then the Newcastle one came 
along and confused matters. You focus the lunar image, other- 
wise the moon, upon a ground.glass screen, which is held 
against the eye-piece tube of a telescope. The open tube being 
then temporarily covered with cardboard, the photographic plate 
is put into position behind and against the cardboard, and “the 
exposure is obtained by removing the cardboard and then 
replacing it.” So said Manchester; but Newcastle, which said 
the same until it got to the cardboard, went on to state, so far as 
I understand it (the wording is a little obscure), that it was the 
plate and not the cardboard which was removed and afterwards 
replaced—a trifling difference, and yet in practice these differ- 
ences have a habit of being not unimportant. 


Whitehall Awake. 


The Government is waking up to the value of photography. 
“The Colonial Office,” I read, “has made arrangements to loan, 
at the nominal charge of ten shillings per set of sixty, the lan- 
tern slides that are being issued in connection with its big 
geographical scheme of teaching a knowledge of Empire by pic- 
tures.” That is official; these further items of information are 
not, and for that reason they are all the more interesting. 

The Admiralty has decided to institute a photographic com- 
petition, open to all, for pictorial photographs having for their 
subject Government dockyards, arsenals, fortifications, har- 
bours, and naval constructions. (N.B.—There will be no re- 
laxation of the stringent rule under which all cameras have to 
be surrendered at the entrance to these places.) 

The staff at the Home Office are proposing to present to Mr. 


McKenna a tastefully bound album containing cabinet portraits 
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of each of the militant Suffragists. Professional photographers 
are invited to send in estimates for undertaking the entire work. 
The firelight studies at present in vogue should commend them- 
selves in this connection. 

In view of the great benefits which amateur photographers 
confer on the community, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
understood to be willing to accept an estimate of the amount 
spent in photography in the course of a year, and to deduct it 
from the amount of income assessable for taxation. The case 
of those whose expenditure on photography systematically ex- 
ceeds their total annual income will receive special considera- 
tion. 


A Change of Address. 


Photographers who have yet to go on holiday and whose 
objective happens to be Skegness should be careful to note that 
this bracing Lincolnshire resort has now shifted its quarters. 
It is no longer in Lincolnshire, but is located some fifty miles 
south, on the Norfolk coast, at about the position of Yar- 
mouth. At least, it appears in this position in a map of Eng- 
land published in the Daily News of August 14. It would be 
too bad if trippers failed to notice this, and, on going to the 
place which Skegness used to occupy on the Lincolnshire sands, 
were to find it vacant, with a notice up, “To be let or sold.” 


Riotous Living. 


A French member of the recent Medical Congress, while out 
touring with one of the parties in the neighbourhood of Bath, 
was observed by the writer to make twenty exposures with his 
little camera within half an hour. He made them all from his 
seat in the covered-in motor char-a-banc, when it was moving at 
a rapid pace, and the landscape outside was obscured by mist 
and rain. 

I would I had a faith like this 

Good doctor from across the Channel, 
Who snaps away, or hit or miss 

(I wonder if he’s on a panel). 


I would that one per cent. or less 
Redeemed from failure satisfied me, 
And that my English cautiousness 
I did not always have inside me. 


Then would I, from the rolling car, 
And facing a dark heaven’s thunders, 
Let go at objects near and far, 
And send to Hanover the blunders. 


And one thing more I would—ah, yes! 
I cannot think why here one tarries— 
Please note henceforth my new address: 
Mons. Magpie, plate-maker, of Paris. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


182nd 
Leseon. 


ERY excellent ad- 
vice for the be- 
ginner is " Expose 
correctly, and de- 
velop for a 
standard time with 
a normal solution." 
The subjects which 
demand anything 
different in the 

way of treatment are only occasionally 

met with. Still, as the worker increases 
his experience he may, and probably 
will, find that now and then he can get 
an improved result by using a different 
plate or by developing in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. Some of the illustrations 
in this lesson are examples of subjects 
which need special treatment in expo- 
sure and development. Take, first, print 

No. 1, the fine old Norman doorway of 

Kilpeck Church, in Herefordshire. The 

problem with such a subject is to get 

detail in the shadow portions of the sub- 
ject, and at the same time to obtain 
sufficient contrast to show up the relief 
of the quaint carving. In this instance 


the lady to whom we are indebted for 
this print used a slow plate, giving suf- 
ficient exposure and developing fully in 
order to secure good contrast. The de- 
gree of contrast has been very nicely 
judged, for although the shadows in the 
upper portion of the doorway and under 
the arch just above the tympanum are 
just a little heavy, they contain no de- 
tail of importance, and the vigorous 
contrast shows up the delightful work 
on the pillars on each side of the door- 
way. The stone flags of the pathway 
are rendered very white by this full 
development, but, as we have often 
pointed out, one must compromise, in 
order to get satisfactory results, and 
here the white path is the price one has 
to pay for suitable contrast in the 
vitally interesting portions of the sub- 
ject. 

i Now, if we look at print No. 2 we 
have the opposite kind of treatment 
indicated. Here is a subject taken 
against the light, that is, the shadow 
side has been photographed, and the 
strong contrast thus obtained will, 
unless care be taken in exposure and 
development, prove unsatisfactory from 
a pictorial point of view. The first step 
is to give a full exposure, so that 
shadow detail may be obtained early in 
development. Development will then be 
continued only long enough to give 
enough strength to the high lights. 
Notice how the shadows across the 
dusty road are soft and transparent, 
and think how often one sees such sub- 
jects badly under-exposed, with the 
road shadows almost black. 

Let us look next at the couple of 
street scenes. No. 3, the back of one of 
the old bars in the city of York, pos- 
sesses little interest, pictorial or other- 
wise. It is nothing more than a snap- 
shot, made under just the conditions 
under which the photographer happened 
to find the subject. There is little in- 
teresting in the subject itself, for what 
is shown here is not the earliest portion 
of the structure. The lighting is not 
such as to improve the subject, and it 
is not sufficiently realised that a great 
many very ordinary subjects may be 
made of great pictorial interest by suit- 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 


able light and shade effects. And, lastly, 
the figures are very commonplace. Of 
course, one would never expect to get 
men in mediæval armour. in such a 
street scene, but the few figures pre- 


sent are quite depressing in their 
monotony. In print No. 4, however, a 
side street in a sleepy little Yorkshire 
town, we have all the elements more 
congruous. There is an effect of strong 
sunlight on the whitewash and light- 
shone walls in the middle distance, 
and because under such conditions of 
brilliant lighting no one expects to see 
fine sharp detail the photographer has 
wisely softened his definition. This 
suggests the shimmer of heat haze. 
Then the contrast between the shadows 
in the foreground and the brilliant 
light on roadway and footpath inten- 
sifies this idea of strong bright sun- 
shine. So does the dog sleeping with 
his nose resting on the doorstep, and 
the white horse stands waiting for the 
passenger who on such a day and in 
such a place is obviously in no hurry. 
The print is more harmonious, no part 
jars, and though no one would claim 
for such a pu any great pictorial 
qualities, one feels that the spirit of the 
place has been realised. 
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To say that the part is greater than 
the whole is very often to mean that 
if the print is judiciously trimmed 
down a better pictorial result will be 
obtained. But in some cases trimming 
down will not do what is wanted, and 
the evil has arisen from the inclusion 
of too much subject. Take print No. 5 
as an example. We have the window 
and a certain concentration of light on 
the staircase, a good expanse of floor, 
the table with some vessels on it, and 
the old charcoal fireplace. Now such a 
treatment is, shall we say, of the pic- 
ture postcard variety? So many people 
who buy a postcard want it to show 
everything possible, and if a competi- 
tive card will show a little more be- 
cause taken with a wider angle lens, 
then that is the card they will buy. 
But the amateur worker does not need 
to crowd out his picture space in this 
way, and a much more pictorial re- 
sult is obtained in print No. 6, where 
we content ourselves with the old stair- 
case as the principal object, and sim- 
blify our print by omitting the table 
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and the fireplace. Com- 
parison of the two illustra- 
tions will show how much 
the print gains by this con- 
centration of interest, and 
it is probable that the effect 
would be still better were 
the high lights on the 
chair and the lighter tones 
generally round the edges 
of the print slightly reduced 
in brightness by a few 
touches of charcoal grey 
applied with a sable spot- 
ting brush. It is certain 
that a painter making a 
water-colour drawing of this 
subject would reduce the con- 
trasts on the outer edges in order to 
force the effect of light in the window 
and on the staircase. | 

Our aim in this lesson has been to 
show that, although the beginner in 
photography must work more or less 
by rule if he is to get any certainty 
of result at all, yet the beginner in 
picture making must vary the rule in 
order to meet the needs of each subject ; 
that the beginner may be fairly satis- 
fied if he gets his subject on the plate 
clearly focussed, well lighted and 
clearly developed after a proper expo- 
sure; that when this A B C of 
pine py ai igh has been mastered the 
choice of the exactly proper point of 
view must be more carefully and 
thoughtfully made; and further, that 
though the beginner is wise in attempt- 
ing anything which seems superficially 
interesting, because he is thereby ac- 
quiring experience, he must as he pro- 
gresses give thought to the sentiment 
of the subject, and avoid the inclusion 
of things which spoil the harmonious 
effect of the subject as a whole. 
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“THE NOVICES’ NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Development Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them.” 

“Landscapes with Figures.” 

“Photographing Interiors." 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Making the Most of Faulty Negatives.” 

“Clouds and Shadows.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 

“Street Snapshots.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Correct Exposure.” 

“Напа-Сашега Work at the Seaside.” 

“Photographing Sunny Landscapes.” 

“Points About Development.” 

“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 

“Printing on P.O.P.” 

“ Copying.” 

“Enlarging.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“Holding the Camera.” 

"Notes оп Dull-Weather 
Photography.” 

“Drying Negatives.” 

“Simple Control in Print- 


ing.” 

“The Stand Camera in the 
Field.” 

“Intensification and Skies.” 

"Exposure and Moving 
Objects.” 

“Treatment of Incorrect 


Exposures.” 

“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“The Movements of the 
Camera.” 

“What ‘Stopping Down’ 
Does.” 


“Handling the Hand 
Camera.” 

“Practical Work Out of 
Doors.” 

“Depth of Focus and Fixed- 
Focus Cameras.” 

“Blurred Results and their 
Causes.” 

Copies of back numbers 
of THE AMATEUR PHoTo- 
GRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others 
may (if still in print) be 
obtained on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P..N., c2, Long Acre, 
London, WC: 
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E are told by anthropologists that 

every section of the human race 
has its own favourite form or type of 
dog more or less—and sometimes very 
much less—under domestication. Indeed, 
in some cases one can scarcely call it 
domestication, as the dogs of some of the 
wandering tribes are little more than night 
prowlers and scavengers. 

We think we have already said on this 
Dage that bones of the dog are found with 
the earliest fossil bones of man, and that 
judging from the tooth marks on certain 
of the bones thus discovered it is 
argued that these point to the dog being 
domesticated in some measure, and being 
given the bones of some other animal to 
gnaw at after the human master had done 
with them. 

However, we think all dog lovers will 
agree in regarding the dog as man’s most 
reliable companion, intelligent and trust- 
worthy. 

But while the word dog brings to mind 
many interesting topics as regards their 
great variety of form, shape, size, colour, 
powers as hunters, trackers, guards, and 
other manifestations of instinct or intelli- 
gence, yet as photographers our chief con- 
cern is with respect to the form of the 
animal and its pose and expression as 
indicative of character. 

In example A many of the points of the 
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A.—ImisH BULL TERRIER. By A. Cheyne. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints frem either the Beginners’ Com- 
petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


bull terrier are well brought out, e.g. the 
full strong chest, back, pitch of head, and 
so forth. But, photographically, it was 
a mistake to get quite so near the 
animal, аз in Consequence oí ioreshorien- 
ing effect the hinder half of the animal 
is somewhat dwarfed in comparison with 
the nearer front half. Again, the back- 
ground part of the picture is rather too 
patchy in black and white, so that it tends 


reader will take a finely pointed pencil 
and tone down the chief high lights of this 
spotty distance, he will see what we mean 
better than words can express it. This 
little experiment will be a useful lesson, 
and perhaps serve aS a reminder or 
stimulus to keep an observant eye open 
for the background on all occasions. 

In example B the pose caught is an in- 
teresting one, as it shows a critical 
moment of pause before action. The up- 
lifted right foreleg is very doglike, and 
indicates the alert character of this speci- 
men. But note the point of view is not 
quite a happy one, because it seems to 
suggest an animal with only one hind leg. 
This does not mean that in every case we 
have to show all four legs, but to avoid 
suggesting that there is a leg missing— 
a small difference, perhaps, but one of 
importance. In this respect fig. A has 
the advantage of showing us a four- 
legged animal in such a way that it looks 
all right, and we do not stop to count 
legs, while in fig. B there is something not 
quite right, and so we begin to wonder 
what it is, and count legs. 

In fig. A we have a smooth white, and 
in B a rough white coat. In each case 
the reproduction has lost just a little of 
the quality. 

In B we see the great help accorded by 
the quiet middle-tone background, which 
does not bother the eye in any way. 

In both instances the negative has 
been a trifle under-exposed and over- 
developed. 


B.—A KEEN SPORTSMAN. By Mrs. Brook. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
to catch the eye rather too much. If the 


We now pass to example C, which 
belongs to a different class of work. Pic- 
tures of this kind are what we may call 
"nursery" pictures—in the sense that 
animals are made to appear to be, or act 
like, human beings. In fact, it is a kind 
of make-believe, and so while it will amuse 
a child, it will not retain the interest of 
an adult beyond the first glance. Сап- 
didly, we do not think pictures of this 
kind are likely to repay the worker 
for the trouble they involve. 

In this case a pat of approval is 
due to the excellent way this dog 
has sat. 

There is too much table and not 
enough dog on view, and naturally 
the patches of white (paper) on the 
table catch the eye first of all, so 
that poor doggie at best only comes 
ın a good second. In this case the 
background seems to be undesirably 
dark, especially where it comes in 
opposition to the lighter floor cover- 
ing. 

The exposure appears to have 
been well timed, and, technically 
speaking, the print is quite good. 
But the question remains: is the 
result worth the trouble involved? 
Would not a plain straightforward 
dog portrait have been more interesting? 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A. P. & P. N."? 


A PUZZLING Point 
By F. H. Knight. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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THE CASTLE ON THE DUNES. 
By | 1 
R. B. PENMAN. 


From the Gevaert Exhibition 
of Prise Pictures. 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY 


MOTHER AND CHILD. From the original oil-transfer print exhibited at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 
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From information to hand from the hon. secretary, 
we understand that this year's London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, at the galleries of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, is likely to 
be an even finer exhibition than last year's 
show, which, as our readers will remember, con- 
stituted a record for photographic exhibitions in Lon- 
don, both for quality of exhibits and attendances by the 
public. The Salon opens to the public on Saturday next, 
September 6th, preceded by the private view on Friday, 
the sth, and the press view on Thursday, 4th. During 
the course of the exhibition a series of 
ings " has again been arranged, commencing on Thurs- 
day, September 11th, with a lecture by Mr. T. B. Blow, 
F.L.S., entitled “A Winter Tour Through Italy and 
Sicily," and illustrated with a remarkable series of 
lantern slides. On Monday, September 15th, Mr. James 
Shaw, of Manchester, will give an illustrated lantern 
lecture, entitled “Ву Battlement, Wall, and Tower," 
which should prove a great attraction. On Thursday, 
September 18th, Dr. Francis Ward, of Ipswich, will 
give one of his fascinating natural history lectures, 
illustrated with the cinematograph; and on Monday, 
September 22nd, a special night for the London and 
District Photographic Societies has been arranged, 
during which a lantern exhibition of selected slides by 
members of the societies will be shown, and members of 
the Salon will entertain the visitors with light refresh- 
ments. e е g 


Our readers will note the introduction of a new feature 
this week, in the shape of a criticism of an exhibition 
picture, on page 9 (Supplement). A 


THE 
SALON. 


CONSTRUCTWE criticism on similar lines will appear 
ORITICISMS. alternately with the page of criticisms 
of prints from the Weekly Competi- 

tion. The moonlight picture dealt with this week is 


from the Colonial Exhibition at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, which closes this week. 
e o eG 

The latest thing in the way of "invisible " cameras 
comes from France, and is the product of the ingenious 
gentleman who gave us the photo- 
graphic cravat and other dis- 
guises for the button-presser. 
This time the apparatus is more 
bulky, but quite as unlike a camera as ever. It is an 
innocent-looking leather case, which is held in the bend 


ANOTHER DETECTIVE 
CAMERA. 


“Salon Even- . 


of the elbow. It would pass for a schoolboy's bag 
without the strap, or for the folded-over double sheath 
in which the City clerk carries his letters. But the hand 
which seems to support it so casually has only to shift 
a lever underneath and the thing is done. The plates 
are arranged, the one behind the other, in the base of 
the apparatus, and by touching another lever and 
swinging the apparatus go degrees, as though it were 
sagging a little, the changing of the plate is effected. 
Now, ought we—or ought we not—to feel a little thrill 
of pride that this artful deception has had an English 
christening? It is called “Le Sherlock-Holmés.” 


$ ® Q 


The tell-tale stains on the photographer’s fingers are 
generally, if not always, due to the absence of proper 
precautions. In most photo- 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S graphic operations it is easy to 
FINGERS. avoid all discoloration by the 
simple expedient of the frequent 
washing of the hands in soap and water. But it ought 
not to be forgotten, as a writer in Kamera Kunst points 
out, that the staining of the fingers is very much a ques- 
tion of individual idiosyncrasy. Some workers, in spite 
of a similar exercise of care, are much more liable to 
staining than others. Persons whose skin is oily have 
an advantage in this respect over those whose skin is 
dry, and therefore easily cracked. These latter may 
circumvent the trouble by frequently rubbing the skin 
with glycerine or vaseline. Bichromate baths are most 
to be dreaded, because the corrosive action of bichromate 
may set up an ulcerous condition. If the hands are at 
all cut or sore, finger-stalls of caoutchouc should in every 
case be used. "T 


In a communication to the Académie des Sciences of 
Paris, a means is suggested for preserving wooden 
` apparatus from the attack of insects 

THE PRESERVATION and moulds. The author, E. Pinoy, 
OF wooo. has utilised for the purpose the 
bichromates, with their property of 

making gums and gelatines insoluble after exposure to 
light. He has found that wood, soaked up to com- 
plete impregnation in a solution of bichromate and 
fluoride of soda, becomes, after drying and exposure to 
light, completely indestructible by moulds. How mis- 
chievous are the fungi which invade wood is shown in 
the case of the mycelium of Dry-rot (Merulius lacry- 
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mans), which has caused the sinking of wood paving 
and of dwellings. To preserve the wood, it is covered 
with a solution containing gelatine, 5 per cent.; bi- 
chromate of potassium, 2 per cent.; and sodium fluoride, 
о.5 per cent., and not only does this employment of 
bichromate and fluoride preserve the wood from further 
attack, but, to some extent, it causes it to recover. The 
author has seen quite spongy wainscoting treated with 
b:caromated gelatine in increasing concentrations, dried, 
and exposed to light, and it has hardened sufficiently 
to be allowed to remain in place. In such cases it is 
necessary to disinfect the wood before treatment, the 
best disinfectant being a mixture of denatured alcohol 
and of xylol, containing 1 per cent. of sublimate. 
6 d$ @ 
Most photographers become aware, at some time or 
another, of the unpleasant effects that result from pack- 
ing sensitive plates in contact 
THE ACTION OF INKS ON with printed matter, such as 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. sheets of newspaper. The 
printing ink, especially if 
fairly fresh, generally manages to impress itself on the 
film in a manner difficult to eliminate. It has recently 
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been demonstrated that all writing inks, as well as, in 
a measure, all typographical inks, act on the sensitive 
plate in different ways according to their variable 
composition, and also according to the molecular 
division of the ink-marks by the surface of the 
paper upon which they are deposited. Some inks 
give positive figures, others negative. In certain cases 
the same ink tracing is transcribed on the plate partly 
in negative and partly in positive, according as the pen 
contained more or less ink and scratched more or less 
deeply the superficial size. Even the metal of the pen 
may bring about a different reaction when it is new 
from that which ensues after it has been corroded by 
the ink. De Fontenay states positively that, although 
by placing such paper in contact with the plate, and 
employing certain physical agents, notably various 
sources of artificial and organic heat, many effects are 
forthcoming, there is not one of these effects which can 
legitimately be attributed to anything more mysterious 
than known chemical action. He admits, however, that 
phenomena are discoverable along this line of re- 
search which might induce false speculations on the part 
of an inattentive or superficial observer. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/25 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scénes. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
scenes, etc. vig. Bead. Vase. OP. Wem з Це. Жз 
Landscapes in Jog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white 
reflector И. 


1/15 „ 


1/8 


1/5 
1/3 
1} 


For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кача ee Mikes Кары 
1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 
1/25 1/40 _ ,, 
1/8 1/15 „ 
1/3 1/4 У 
a 4 


As а further guide we append a list ef some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 


| approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 
Barnet, Red Seal. 


ч uper- Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


» 

CRITERION, 
Rapid. | . 

EaSTMAN,S Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps' Comet. 
Itrronp, Monarch 

» Panchromatic. : 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. | 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

з rthochrome 5.5. 
Leto, а Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 

» Violet Label 
MARION, К шр 

Р. 


M | 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Wi ladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special 
» Panchromatic 
PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 


Влуля, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, МЕ eue 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 


WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid - 


tho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

m Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

» Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GRirF1:NS' Gramme, 
ILroRD. Rapid Chromatic. 


, Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
Lzto, Phenix. 


LUMIERE, Blue Label 


Marion, Instantaneous 
n so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
» Ortho В. 
PacgT,XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid 
» ydra. А 
Paracon, Special Кар:4. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
Wrattex, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
» Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
lat Film. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
ia Matte-Ground 

ENsiGN, Film. 

П.РОКО, Versatile Rapid. 


3 "n оо. _ 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 5. К. 
2 overeign. 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 
Premo Film Pack 


LUMIERE, ып, А, В, апд С. 
иш. 


3 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

Non-screen Ortho,‏ و 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film.‏ 
VipEx, Isochromatic.‏ 
WARWICK, Instantaneous‏ 
WELLINGTON, Films.‏ 


Wratten, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Pilates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» . Chromo-Isolar 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium. 

о Medium Ortho 
Плоко, Chromatic. 

n mpress 
Manion, Portrait. 
н dscape 
PacgT, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 


CRITERION, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS cm 
LFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordi : 
MIERE, ERN bel 
ARION 
Mawson Castle” 
por Хх. m 
ARAGON, Or Я 
RAJAR, Ordinary 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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K fifty-eighth annual 

exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic 
Society, which opened on 
Saturday last with a Press view and private view at the 
gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, S.W., is that it is a distinct improvement on its 
immediate predecessor at the same gallery. True, the 
entrance hall and dismal staircase are still as funereal 
in aspect as ever, but the appearance of the main gal- 
lery itself has been considerably altered for the better 
by the addition of brown paper on the walls, which effec- 
tually covers the objectionable paper and picture rails 


Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition 


A FIRST IMPRESSION. 
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that we are always led to expect from these two fine 
workers. Practically all the photographic printing 
processes are represented in the exhibition, and while a 
more detailed review of the pictorial and other sections 
will be given in the next issue, it is interesting to note 
the position that the various processes occupy in the 
show. 

Bromide still easily retains its lead as one of the most 
popular of printing processes for exhibition pictures. 
But the works variously described as being in oil and 
in bromoil ought very probably to be cast in one lot, 
and in that case the popularity of these processes is re- 
markably demonstrated. The number of productions 
assigned to the principal processes proves on analysis 
to be as follows :— 


that were so prominent a feature of last year’s show. Bromide ооо ERES 83 
The pictures themselves have a greater opportunity of Bromoll. scie esp e IBS 59 
being seen now that they are not in competition with Platin ао о 57 
the pattern of the wall-paper. OW ЖОС ИНИ a AS E nese 39 
At the same time, the quality of the show itself, Gum-bichromate .......................... 24 
taken as a whole, is higher than last year, but the exhi- Carbon о choc eran ee 18 
bition is still a long way from being as fully represen- The plastic processes of oil, bromoil, and gum account 
tative of the for no less 
best photo- F^ than 35 рег 
DD y THE authorities that be have thought good ( Cent of the 
NE e YY to throw open the doors of certain galleries in the pic- 
case in many Y containing priceless unique works of art. ( torial section. 
of: "ber. old The children indiscriminately admitted $ The revival of 
R. P. S. ex- show their appreciation of this privilege platinum is 
hibitions. hy by sliding about on the iron ventilators in another 
A general е the floor ог playing hide-and-seek among the marked  fea- 
survey indi- VW, standard cases. Nature at all times and ture of the 
cates that he Jf Up seasons admits us free-gratis to her eternal ( year. Let us 
Section III., I panorama of ever-changing pictures." We ( add that we 


devoted to 


mii express our appreciation by taking snapshots 


have not any 


scientific and 7—7 of nigger minstrels on the beach ог the land- ) 8'eat | sym- 
technical ex- ^ ^ аду” fox terrier posed оп the water butt in the back $ Pathy with this 
чыр н К yard. It may be that we should more appreciate { Р i P d d 

sur ES nature's ever-open picture book if we had the use of our cl р п 


strongest in 
the exhibition; 
while Sec- 
tion П. 
(colour trans- 
parencies) includes some very fine examples. In Sec- 
tion I. (pictorial photography) we are glad to note that 
one ог two old exhibitors, such as E. О. Hoppé, 
Frank H. Read, and Walter Benington, have again 
entered the lists and put up their work in competition 
with the newer generation. How it gains or suffers by 
comparison with the productions of the later comers, 
visitors will be able to judge for themselves. 

Some colour prints in the pictorial section by Messrs. 
Copperfield, Ltd. (photogravures printed in colour), 
Dr. A. de Morlin, W. C. S. Fergusson, J. L. Tucker, 
and a coloured bromide by Е. Н. Read (“The Jester ” 
strike an attractive note. Oil transfers by Robert 
Demachy and Major Puyo are up to the high standard 


A eyes restricted to, say, half an hour on one day only per month. 
TSN What we always may have we seldom appreciate. 


process. 

Once a pic- 
f ture is 
finished, the 
process by which it was produced passes out of account. 

As previously announced, the Society's medal was 
offered in Sections II. and III. only. In Section II. 
medals are awarded to Miss Olive Edis for No. 388, 
“Sweet Peas " (Autochrome); to Mr. Louis J. Steele for 
No. 411, “Canal Bridge " (Dufay), and to No. 436, 
"Among the Roses," by Dr. E. A. Barton (Auto- 
chrome). In Section III. medals are awarded to Mr. 
Ernest Marriage for a series of photomicrographs repre- 
senting methods of microscopic and micro-chemical 
analysis of colloids, jams in particular; to Alfred Taylor 
for two interesting and clever series of natural history 
photographs, showing the life of the cuckoo from egg 
to age for migration; and to Pierre Goby {ог.а series of 
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X-ray photographs showing the value of soft X-rays in 
insect micro-radiography. 

The exhibition closes on October 4th (the cover of 
the catalogue contains a misprint, giving the closing 
date as October 14th), and during the remainder of the 
show the following evening lectures will be given :— 

Tuesday, September 2nd, “Fair Lusitania,” by the 
Rev. H. O. Fenton; Thursday, September 4th, * Among 
the Pyrenees," by R. Gorbold; Saturday, September 
6th, “Plant-Hunting іп the Mountains, at High Eleva- 
tions in the Alps," by Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S.; 
Tuesday, September oth, “Ап Ancient Order of 
Chivalry," by H. W. Fincham; Thursday, September 
rith, "The Parthenon of England,” by E. W. Harvey 
Piper, Hon. M.S.A.; Saturday, September 13th, 
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“Rambles in Eastern Switzerland," by Geo. Lamley, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S.; Tuesday, September 16th, “ Wild 
Birds at Nesting-Time," by W. Farren; Thursday, Sept. 
18th, “ Humour and Pathos of the London Streets," by 
А. Н. Blake, M.A.; September 2oth, ''Geologising with 
a Camera," by F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S.; Sept. 23rd, 
“То Greece with a Camera,” by К. Harvey Wyatt; Sept. 
25th, “Through Russia, the Caucasus, апа the Crimea,” 
by Rev. T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S.; Sept. 27th, “Man, 
Beast and Bird, Seen from Under the Water," by Dr. 
Francis Ward, F.R.P.S.; Sept. 3oth, "The Channel 
Islands," by C. Atkin Swan, B.A., M.B., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.P.5.; Oct. 2nd, "Chartres Cathedral," by Henry 
W. Bennett, F. R. P. S.; Oct. 4th, “The Romance of Bird 
Life," by W. Bickerton, F.Z.S. 
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Fig. В. 


bungalow, consisting of exactly four rooms and two 
\^ bathrooms, is not an ideal setting for photographic 
effort, particularly when the only bathroom avail- 
able for use as a dark-room is blessed with two 
doors and two windows, all of which fit with the ex- 
cellence peculiar to carpenters' work in this country, an excel- 
lence which has got to be seen to be appreciated. Both windows 
were permanently closed with brown paper and cloth, with the 
exception of a hole in one of them to admit light for enlarging 
purposes. The door’, which cannot be so treated, are covered 
over with red blankets and waterproof sheets when occasion 
arises, and the result is a small but fairly efficient dark-room, 
with, however, one considerable drawback, namely, that the 
temperature at this time of year is about go deg., an undesir- 
able state of aairs for both the workman and his tools. 

The enlarging apparatus consists of an Adams' Vesta camera, 
34 by 2j in., to fit which a false back has been made out of a 
small wooden box, to give the necessary extension; this is 
mounted on a block at the end of a board, so that the false back 
comes opposite the hole in the window, and on this board is a 
travelling easel, which can be clamped at any particular distance 
from the lens. The light is reflected from outside by a white 
board, and the whole arrangement, though somewhat makeshift 
in appearance, had given quite good results when enlarging on 
bromide paper. 

It was now, however, to be put to a more severe test. Having 
succeeded in getting a portrait, which friends were kind enough 
to say was an excellent likeness of the victim, it became a ques- 
tion of dolng numerous bromide enlargements from the tiny nega- 
tive, or of attempting an enlarged negative from which contact 
prints could be made. So the local photographer was visited to 
see what plates he could produce. The slowest he had were 
Ilford Empress, so with these one had to be content, though pos- 
sibly ordinary would have been better. 

The next thing to do was to block out all save a small circle 
containing the head and shoulders on the original negative. This 
was done with the help of a half-anna bit, which was laid on the 
negative in the required position, and a line of photopake drawn 
round it with a brush, the rest of the negative being masked out 
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with a piece of card taken from an exhausted Premo film pack. 
Unfortunately, the circle was not very neat, and further, in 
attempting to lift the coin without smudging, the film was slightly 
damaged ; this latter defect had to be remedied as best one could 
by retouching the enlarged positive and enlarged negative. 
Fig. A is a straight print from the original negative. 

The little negative being ready, it was put in the false back of 
the camera, a piece of white paper was put in a quarter-plate 
printing frame outside a waste plate, the frame was put on the 
travelling easel, where it was supported by two nails at the 
bottom and by a third nail at the side, which acted as a stop, 
and the whole thing focussed as sharply as possible, so that the 
enlarged circle filled the quarter-plate as nearly as could be. A 
circular mask was then interposed between the lens and the easel 
to diffuse and hide the ruggedness of the edges where the photo- 
pake had run under the coin. 

The frame was then removed and loaded with a plate, film side 
outwards, and all was now ready for the exposure. To decide 
what exposure to give, the method in use for bromide paper was 
adopted; the lens was stopped down to its smallest, F/32, and 
the plate was exposed in seven strips of ro seconds each, so that 
the shortest got 10 seconds, the longest 7o seconds. This plate 
was then developed by the factorial method in tabloid rytol, 
normal strength, fixed, and examined ; the result, of course, was a 
positive. Judged from this positive an exposure of thirty seconds 
seemed about right. So a second plate was exposed for this 
length of time and treated in the same way. This positive 
was then washed, dried, and retouched to the best of one's 
ability, and was then ready for making the required negative. 
Here, again, the exposur2 question came in, but as time was 
getting on, and the heat was getting greater, a guess was made 
at 20 seconds; the positive and a fresh plate were put film to 
film in the printing frame, the frame was put back into its place 
on the easel, and the exposure made, using the camera as before, 
except that the original negative had been withdrawn, and there 
was nothing coming through the lens except reflected daylight. 
The negative thus made seemed to be satisfactory, except for 
some retouching at the edge, which was done, and a negative 
obtained, from which contact prints can be made on any paper 
with the minimum of trouble and time. See fig. C. 
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A CERTAIN well-known authority 
in the photographic world is re- 
ported to have said, " Photography 
would be all right if it were not 
for the picture-making section," or 
words to some such effect. Or, 
to put it in another way, picture 
making is not the only or even the 
chief use of photography. 

There are a large number of 
good technical workers who care 
little or nothing about picture 
making, though perhaps they can enjoy looking at the pic- 
torial work of others. These at times feel somewhat at a 
loss for subjects which will set a problem worth the solving. 
Н I may suggest a line of work teeming with interesting 
questions awaiting study and recording, I would invite the 
worker to apply bis eyes and camera to plant life. Should 
a small garden be available, all the better ; but failing that, 
з few flower-pots on the window-sill, or a window box, or 
fern case will keep him going for many a happy day. 

By way of example, let us begin with a very homely and 
familiar subject, about which the reader may think he 
already knows all there is to know, viz., the dew on the 
grass in the early morning. 

The usual theory of dew on grass is somewhat as follows : 
A warm sunny day warms the earth, grass, and air, so 
that the warm air takes up a good deal of water as vapour 
or in the form of gas. Then comes night, when the earth 
cools (radiates heat), the lower layers o air get cooled, and 
therefore cannot hold all the water which was present at a 
higher temperature, so it is condensed as *dew drops" on 
the cooled grass blades, somewhat in the way that a cold 
flatiron held before the steaming spout of a boiling kettle 
condenses dew drops. And "there you are," says the reader ! 
So far so good. Doubtless that is true as far as it goes. 
But it does not by any means account for all the dew drops 
on the grass and other leaves. 

Getting up fairly early one morning after a warm day, 
when there has been some rain, we may find dew drops 
not only on the grass, but along the edges of the leaves of 
some other plants we find sparkling water drops, noticeably 
larger than ordinary dew drops. Here in the border is a 
plant commonly called nasturtium, and we note glistenin 
water drops clinging to the edges of its rounded (Ode) 
leaves. We further note these drops are at the ends of the 
leaf veins. In the same border, situated under precisely 
similar conditions, are several other low-growing plants, 
but not a leaf of these shows the water drops! 

But these drops are not confined to low-growing plants, 
for we may find them dotted along the toothed edges of the 
fuchsia leaves, etc. Here is a rough first list of common 
plants where we may expect to find them: Oat, wheat, 
barley, maize, fuchsia, saxifrage, aconitum, calla, del- 
phinium, heleborus niger, various beans and vetches, 
tomato, alchemilla (ladies mantle), Chinese primula. (By the 
way, what we call watercress is properly called nasturtium, 
and what we call nasturtium is really tropzolum.) It 
would be interesting and valuable work if some photo- 
graphers would keep a look out for these " guttz,” as these 
water drops are called, and record them with a plate, so 
that the above list could be extended. 

The accompanying illustration (A) shows a surface view 
of a leaf of tropzeolum (the familiar garden nasturtium), as 
seen from above, with dew drops dotted here and there 
along the leaf edges. In several instances it will be seen that 
we have a “gutta” or drop at the end of a main leaf rib or 
vein. The others are also at the ends of secondary veins. 

Now, how are these guttz accounted for? The reader 
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doubtless knows that plants feed by their roots sucking up 
water in which is dissolved certain earthy salts (nitrates, 
phosphates, and so forth), and that this watery food passes 
along the roots and so into the stem, along which it rises, 
and so to the leaves. 

The leaf is covered with a kind of delicate skin or 
“ cuticle,” in which there are an enormous number of 
minute openings or “stomata” (stoma is Greek for mouth). 
By means of these openings the plant breathes out watery 
vapour much as we do from our lungs. But if the air 
is already saturated with water vapour so that it can take 
up no more, the plant cells become turgid with fluid and 
the leaf is firm. But if the air is very dry and the leaves 
are parting with water quicker than the roots are absorbing 
water, the leaves get flaccid, and the plant droops or “ wilts.” 
This we often notice in dry, hot weather, or when we 
transplant a specimen without sufficient care not to disturb 
or part its root tips from their minute covering of water- 
absorbing "root hairs." 

If the ordinary stomata are not keeping up the balance 
by transpiring water vapour into the air, the water pressure 
on the plant increases, and water is exuded by what are 
called “water pores” or “hydathodes.” These are modified 
stomata. The ordinary stomata have an automatic opening 


A.—Water-drops on Nasturtium Leaf. 


and closing arrangement,* which opens them wide in moist 
air and closes them in dry air; but the water pores differ 
from ordinary stomata in being always open, and also in 
some other ways which do not concern us just now. Thus 
they have been called the plant’s “safety valves.” 

But they are also danger sources in some cases, for the 
spores of some plant parasites (fungi) get into the water 
drop, and so find their way into the plant tissue, and, grow- 
ing within it, kill it. Cabbages have been infested in this 
way to an enormous extent. 

But to get back to our camera work. Unfortunately I 
have little time or opportunity for this work, and it so fell 
out that when I noticed these water drops on the " nastur- 
tium” my tripod legs did not permit of my getting the 
camera anything like near enough to the plant, so the small- 
scale picture has had to be enlarged, 

So if the reader is tempted—as I hope he may be—to 
set about botanising in the garden with his camera, let 


* Two sausage-shaped “guard cells,” forming, as it were, the 
two lips of the stoma. 
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him be prepared with a short-leg tripod, and one with 
sliding joints which will enable him to get fairly close to 
his work. A tilting table of some kind is very desirable. 
A lens of short focal length will be a great help, so that 
he can at times get his image larger than life size. 

For instance, with a 12 in. camera bellows and, say, 
3 in. focus lens, what scale or magnification can we get? 
Now, camera length is magnification plus one times focal 
length, or camera length divided by focal length is mag- 
nification plus one—i.e., 12 divided by 3 (viz. 4) is “mag- 
nification plus one"; i.e., magnification plus one is 4, so 
we can thus get the image three times life size with the 
above apparatus. 

But photographing botanical studies just as we happen to 
find them in nature is only one branch of our work. Of 
perhaps greater interest is the experimental side, where 
we arrange a certain set of conditions and then ask Nature 
to show us how she works under these conditions. 

For example, suppose we have two flower-pots (A and B) in 
which we have dew-drop-forming plants, say young oat or 
wheat plants or tropzolum, etc., a few inches high. Both are 
somewhat dry for lack of rain or watering. These are 
put side by side in good daylight. A is watered with tepid 


B.—Stomata. Surface view. Leaf of Auracaria. 


water, B is left dry. Both are covered by bell jars. What 
happens? Dew drops are formed by the leaves in A, while 


none appear in B. Hence we infer that the dew drops come · 


from the water we have given the roots, and not from the 
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air, as the above dew formation theory would have us 
believe.* 

Again, we may take a firm cut stem of a plant subject to 
guttation and pass it through a pierced cork; lute the joint 
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Leaf of -Pine. 


with wax to make it watertight. Put the cork in one 
end of a rubber tube while the other is joined to the water- 
tap, which is turned on very slowly and gradually. If the 
hydrant gives sufficient pressure and the joints are water- 
tight, water will issue from the pores or hydathodes pre- 
sently as slowly formed drops. 


The two accompanying photomicrographs show (B) a 
surface view of the cuticle of a leaf of auracarea, in which 
the stomata are arranged in lines—an exceptional plan. 
The other (C) shows a section of a leaf or “needle” of pine. 
These small dry firm leaves transpire very slowly, and 


C.—Vertical Section. 


' have comparatively few stomata. In most leaves the stomata 
. are chiefly on the under side, but in leaves arranged ver- 
‚ tically, e.g. iris, daffodil, etc., they are about equally dis- 


tributed on both sides. 


* If it be not convenient to use bell jars to cover the plants, 


- the experiment may be otherwise performed by watering A and 


leaving B dry towards evening, and putting A and B side by 


. side, uncovered, during the night, when A will probably show 


gutte in the early morning. Although absorption by the root 
hairs goes on at night, transpiration by the leaves is not so rapid 


_ by night as by day. 
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HE debt of gratitude that photographers owe to Mr. 

Watkins is being still further increased now that moving- 
picture cameras are being produced for the amateur as well as 
for the professional. Mr. Watkins has realised that the con- 
ditions governing the exposures in taking moving pictures differ 
considerably from those which apply to ordinary instantaneous 
work, and the new “Kinematograph Meter” deals with the 
problem in a practical and efficient manner. 

The meter is similar in appearance and construction to the 
well-known Watkins * Bee" meter, and is supplied complete in 
nickel silver, with chain pendulum for counting seconds and 
timing the revolutions of the camera handle. In cinemato- 
graphic work the procedure is usually to fix upon the shutter 
aperture to use (or it is fixed for you), and then to be influenced 
by the light in deciding upon what aperture the lens should 
be opened out to. The meter gives this information with far 
greater accuracy than can be done by a visual estimate of the 
light. 

To quote the little instruction booklet issued with the meter, 
“There is no necessity to get absolute sharpness from move- 
ment in the individual negatives, and the rules which hand- 


. camera and Pr2ss photographers have to use for this end can 


be ignored. The shutter speeds stamped on the back of the 
focal-plane meter do not, therefore, apply to this work. Mr. 
Colin Bennett gives one-third opening—say, 1-soth second—as 
‘right for most things,’ and a smaller opening (faster speed) 
is only justified when the light is very good, and, it being neces- 
sary to keep the lens at rather a full opening to secure soft 
definition in the background, the compensation to avoid over- 
exposure must be made in the shutter. Probably with this 
meter a 1-45th speed will be the most convenient for general 
use, giving a slower speed in winter and faster in summer. If 
only one speed is provided, compensation for light is made 
entirely by the lens stop.” 

All readers interested in cinema work should obtain this 
little meter, which costs 5s. complete, from the Watkins Meter 
Co., Hereford. It will speedily save its cost in film economy, 
and in any case our readers should certainly write for the little 
instruction booklet referred to above, which gives some pertinent 
information on cinematographic work and a method of reading 
the speeds of cinematographic shutters. The booklet is supplied 
free with the meter, or separately for three penny stamps. 
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Mr. J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds, 
is the winner of the “Ensign” Roll Film Competition for 
August. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four guinea “Ensign” camera 


every month for the best negative on “Ensign” film. The 
entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and 
a coupon is enclosed with every spool of “Ensign ” film. 
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Т = old maxim that “system is the best time saver” 


applies to photography in general, and to hand-camera 
work in particular, because hand-camera photography 
very generally implies two things, viz. quickly making up 
one’s mind and quickly doing certain things, such as setting 
the shutter, changing the plate, and so on. 
Five S's. 

The beginner is strongly advised to learn the right way of 
doing certain things in the right order, and soon these be- 
come so automatic that they are done without effort of mind 
or memory. At first this may seem a needlessly formal and 
strenuous way of going to work, just as a child on learning 
to walk makes rather a serious business of it, but soon it 
walks and talks without being conscious of any effort at all. 

For each exposure there are five things to be done, or may 
have to be done, and as each may be referred to by a word 
beginning with the letter “s,” we may call them the five 
* s's," and tick them all off on the thumb and four fingers 
of one's hand, so as to get them well in mind just at first. 

First, the subject has to be selected, view-point chosen, 
and its prevailing colour considered from a photographic 
point of view. Thus a dark red sail of a boat suggests more 
exposure than a white sail, both being at the same distance 
and lighting. Red or yellow brick buildings require more 
exposure than whitewashed buildings, and so on. Of 
course, we may have a subject including light and dark 
colours, red sails and white ones. Then we have to make up 
our mind what exposure is required for the darkest part, 
and give it, if possible, otherwise it will be well to abandon 
the subject if the dark parts are of first importance. If the 
darks are desirable but not essential, we may compromise by 
giving as long exposure as circumstances permit, and do the 
best we can in development, i.e. getting as much shadow 
gradation and detail as we can without getting excessive 
density contrasts. 

Second, the scale of distances, or focussing scale. As soon 
as we have made up our mind as to the point of view and 
the selection of subject from that position or view-point, we 
have to make up our minds as to what is to be regarded as 
the chief object of interest, or what part is to be in sharpest 
focus, as, naturally, that which interests us most is to have 
first consideration as regards definition, so that other planes 
or further away should not invite equal attention in the final 
print. Having selected the chief object or general region of 
chief interest, it remains to estimate its distance (in feet, 
yards, etc.), and set the focussing scale accordingly. 

Third, the stop demands attention. Here our chief 
thought is for those parts which are nearer or further away 
from us than the chief object. For instance, our chief 
object is a group of fishermen, ten yards away; two or three 
yards beyond them is a boat (say twelve yards distance) that 
forms part of the desired picture subject; but fifty vards 
away is a commonplace building that cannot be avoided, 
ie. omitted. Yet we want it as subdued as possible, and 
yet not so “ fuzzified " as to be noticeable. In other words, 
we want a region at or about eight, ten, or twelve yards 
distance fairly sharp, but objects at twenty to fifty yards de- 
cidedly subdued as regards definition. For this purpose a 
scale of focal depths will be found most useful. (It is not 
convenient at the moment to digress and go into the matter 
of focus depth and scales, as it would interrupt our chief line 
of thought just now. Suffice it to say that with such a scale 
or table we are able to select the stop which gives us the 
desired depth of focal field.) 
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Next, the shutter requires attention. This will probably 
mean three things—first making up one's mind as to what 
the exposure is to be, 4, 1-1oth, or 1-100th second, as the 
case may be. ‘Here we have to remember the subject, its 
colour, its speed of movement, its distance, conditions of 
lighting (sun, cloud, etc.), the stop which is being used. 
All these factors enter into the determination of the exposure, 
and to these we must add the speed of the plate. But, as it 
may be presumed that we are using the same speed of plates 
during any one outing, the plate speed item will have been 
settled and mentally allowed for when the camera (or slides) 
was being loaded up with plates or films, so that, in a cer- 
tain definite sense, the plate speed becomes a constant, and 
need not be repeatedly brought to mind. Having settled 
that (say 1-20th second is the proper exposure), as a matter 
of course the speed-control arrangement is adjusted accord- 
ingly. Then we are ready for the critical moment when the 
actual exposure is made. 

Finally, the slide, i.e. plate-holding arrangement, has to 
have attention. If a box camera, it may be a plate-chang- 
ing operation; if films; it may be winding up; or otherwise 
it may be single or double backs, etc. But be it as it may, 
directly a plate or film has been exposed it should be so 
covered up (film pack), rolled up (roll film), or * changed " 
in some way or other so that we cut. out all risk of exposing 
the same plate on two different subjects. "This is so simple 
and so obvious that the reader may give it a meré sniffing 
glance. But “confidence treads on its own toes.” Sooner 
or later we all do contrive to get two exposures on one plate, 
all for lack of not having changed the plate directly the ex- 
posure has been made. Then something has diverted atten- 
tion into another channel, and the plate has been forgotten 
and exposed a second time. This means two wasted ex- 
posures, and perhaps the loss of chances that we may greatlv 
regret. To sum up, then, we have five quick thoughts and 
acts to be taken in the following order, viz. subject, scale, 
stop, shutter, slide. 

Focussing Camera. 

Many of the better-class, present-day hand cameras are 
provided with a focussing screen, so as to enable them to be 
used either as hand or stand instruments. Now here is a 
trap for the unwary. When focussing with the ground glass 
it is more than likely that we set the stop to the largest aper- 
ture, say F/6.5, and then intend to change it for something 
smaller, e.g. F/11. But intending and doing are not always 
the same thing, and, unless the matter has mental attention, 
it is particularly easy, especially with a hand camera, to give 
an exposure suitable for a favourite stop and vet be using 
another stop. 

Reflections. 

At this season of the year, when so many people select a 
sea, river, or lake district for the holdiay, naturally reflec- 
tions of objects in the water engage a good deal.of attention 
from those on the look-out for camera pictures, so a few “ ге- 
flections” on reflections may not come amiss. First and 
chief of all, bear in mind that the reflected image—though 
not identical with the original object—bears a close relation- 
ship to the original, so that in general effect we are getting 
the same thing twice over, and we know that there are few 
stories that bear immediate repetition without loss of in- 
terest. Hence reflections of objects in still or very calm and 
smooth water are apt to be very disappointing. The 
poene of object and image is too similar in general 
orm. 
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S9 many times is the question asked as to what kind of paper 
to use when submitting prints to editors that the reason why 
one special kind is more suitable than another evidently has 
not been generally recognised by amateurs. Most photographers 
have a vague idea as to what is done before the picture is printed 
with the letterpress in the paper, and if they would just recall 
the process they will realise why a glossy paper is almost 
essential. 

To get the half-tone block the picture to be reproduced is 
copied through a camera, and if those who supply editors with 
pictures would try to bear in mind what sort of an original they 
themselves would care to copy it would be better for both sides. 

In the first place it is easier to copy a large picture than a 
small one, and easier to make the reproduction smaller rather 
than larger than the original. Thus the bigger the original the 
better—within reason, of course. The engravers work with arc 
lights at each side of the camera, and so a. paper with a smooth 
surface is preferable, because a rough paper shows the grain, 
and, further, it is essential that the original to be copied should 
be as sharp as possible, for it is indispensable to the half-tone 
process that the picture should be broken up into dots, and this 
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naturally somewhat  spoils 
the definition, so that, 
shculd the picture in the 
first instance be only slightly 
fuzzy, this is accentuated 
by the dot work. 

Detail is also somewhat 
suppressed by the screen, and, as a glossy paper which has had 
its surface glazed to the highest degree produces most detail, 
that also is most acceptable. Colour also plays its part, but 
when clear high-lights and good tones in the shadows can 
be got there is little fear of a print being rejected on that 
score. 

A "perfect print of a subject of no interest is, of course, of no 
good to any editor, but, on the other hand, many interesting 
pictures are rejected on account of the unsuitable way in which 
they are submitted, and, though it is possible to get a half tone 
of a sort from almost any print, in these days, when an editor 
receives more pictures than he can possibly use, a good half- 
tone block is essential, and to get that а good photograph is 
needed in the first place. С. С. 
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By S. Е. DOWDY, M.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


‚ SYSTEMATIC classification of all one's nega- 
tives, lantern slides, prints, or transparencies, 
by means of an easily made card index box 
or cabinet has, I believe, many points in its 
favour. To be able to immediately place a 
finger on any particular item required should 
ensure for the plan by which this end can be 
attained a little careful consideration. Certain 
other advantages connected with the use of a 
card system so modified as to be adapted for 
_ this purpose might easily be enumerated ; how- 
ever, there is one I think deserving of special notice, and 
that is the being able at the time of classifying results to store 
up in a readily accessible form valuable data relating to the 
production of the aforesaid negatives, etc. How this is done 
will be explained in discussing the scheme in practice, a matter 
which can be relegated to the background until the construc- 
tion of the box is described. | 

For the purpose all that is wanted is a fairly deep wooden 
box furnished with a lid. This should be divided off into, say, 
six compartments, by means of thin wood or cardboard parti- 
tions. Each compartment is intended for one special branch 
of photographic work. For example, a box of six divisions may 
be apportioned as follows: one division each for architectural, 
landscape, portrait, still-life, scientific, and various subjects. 
Coming now to the cards, we first of all require six large ones, 
each the size of a division, and of the same height as the depth 
of the box. These can be called index cards, and are intended 
for indexing all the results in each particular branch. They are 
therefore headed with the name of the subject, and ruled in 
parallel columns for tabulating the titles of the separate items 
to be classified. A supply of smaller cards, plain, and about 
the size of a lady’s visiting card, will now be wanted. These, 
with a few elastic bands, will complete the outfit. 

Presuming that the negatives or slides are kept in the usual 
grooved boxes, we may proceed to classify and index them as 
follows. Starting with the architectural subjects, all plates 
coming under this category are placed in one box, which is 
labelled in large letters outside. To simplify indexing, the first 
box may be styled “А,” the second “В,” and so on, if preferred. 
Before placing the plates in the box a list is made of their titles 
on the architectural index card, in consecutive numbers. 

They can then be put in the grooves in any order, the number 
of each on the index card only referring to the small card 
relating to that particular plate, and not necessarily correspond- 
ing to the number of the groove in which the plate rests. The 
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small cards had better now be got ready, which is done by num- 
bering them with consecutive numbers from 1 up, in the top 
left-hand corners, with the exception of every fifth card, which, 
for a reason I will presently explain, must be numbered in the 
top right-hand corners. These latter cards, viz., No. 5, 10, 15, 
and so on, we will call guide cards. 


The next thing to do is to snip off with a pair of scissors the 
top right-hand corners of every small card which is not a guide 
card. If the small cards are now placed one above the other in 
their right order, including, of course, the guide cards, it will 
be seen that the latter project where the numbers are, and thus 
facilitate the search for intermediate cards. For instance, if 
card No. 38 should be wanted, we know it must be between guide 
card No. 35 and guide card No. 4o, thus saving time in picking 
it out. It now remains to fill in the small cards, and to show 
how this should be done I will take a specific instance. 

Suppose the first negative of the architectural series on the 
index card is of the West Front, Canterbury Cathedral, to cite a 
supposititious example. 

This being No. 1 on the index card, we take up small card 
No. 1 and fill it in as follows: On the face of the card, in bold 
type, we print Box A, No. 1; and on the back of the same card 
data similar to the following :— 


Negative: Canterbury Cathedral, West Front. 
Lens: Anastigmat, at F/16. 
Exposure: A fifteenth of a second. 
Developer: Pyro-soda. 
Date: June sth, 1909. | 
Remarks: Too contrasty. Fuller exposure and dilute 
pyro-metol would have been preferable. 


Information of this description may be invaluable at a future 
date, when another chance occurs of retaking the object. 

Having filled in the first card, we proceed to do likewise for 
the whole series. Now, whenever we wish to find any particu- 
lar architectural negative all we have to do is to consult the 
index card, find the number, and pick out the corresponding 
small card, which not only gives the box and groove in which it 
is to be found, but also our notes concerning its production. 
Lantern slides and stereo. transparencies are treated just like 
negatives, and prints in albums can be classified in a similar 
way by numbering each album and print. 

It will be seen that the system is an elastic one, capable of 
classifying the growing accumulation of results without disturb- 
ing in any way the previous records. 
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By HUGH CECIL. 


TULIPS. 
From the original bromide print (? X91) exhibited at the R.P.S. exhibition (now open at the Gallery of the R.B.A., Suffolk Street, S.W.) 
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Bv DAVID L. TAYLOR. 


THE AULD HOOSE. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SMALL ANIMALS. 


By Miss FRANCES PITT. ® Special to ** The A. P. and P. М.” 


S I have written be- posure down to the minimum, as the restless little things 
fore in the pages of seldom wait or pose for their portrait to be taken. 

this magazine on the The three chief causes of failure in this class of work 
subject of photographing are, first, that the animal moves out of focus; second, 
tame and wild animals and that it moves at the moment of exposure; third, under- 
birds, I will not repeat exposure. The latter is as frequent a cause as any in my 
what has already been said, but confine experience; but, in any event, one really good negative out 


a b. фы 

| 2 = to the 
v. best 
"P way of 
UL dealing 


with small 
creatures from the 
size of squirrels and 
rabbits downwards. 
Of course, the 
smaller the animal 
to be dealt with the 
more difficult it is to 
get a satisfactory re- 
sult. Small crea- 
tures can move just 
as fast, if not faster, 
than the big ones, 
but their lesser size 
necessitates being 
closer to them, con- 
sequently there is no 
depth of focus (or 
depth of field, I sup- 
pose one should sav) 
at anything ар- 
proaching a large aperture; yetone generally wants to use of a dozen plates exposed is not a bad average, and the 


the biggest that the lens allows of, so as to cut the ex- photographer who thinks of specialising in id e 
and other 


small fry 
must ex- 
pect to 
help the 
plate- 
makers 
con sider- 
ably ; how- 
ever, it is 
good for 
trade ! 

S o m e- 
times it is 
possible to 
give quite 
a long ex- 
posure by 
startling 
ће“ sitter." 
A low 
squeak, a 
whistle, or 
some such 
sound will 
very often 
THE YELLOW-NECKED MOUSE. (A Sub-race of the Long-tailed Field Mouse.) make the 
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SQUIRREL NUTKIN. By Miss FRANCES Pirr. 
The original, a " Seltona" print (54 x 3), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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creature turn round and remain perfectly still for the 
space of a second. All creatures with wild blood in 
their veins usually remain perfectly quiet for an instant 
after being alarmed (most of them resemble their sur- 
roundings, and by “freezing " hope to be overlooked bv 
any enemy), and this habit can be turned to good use 
bv the camera user. 

With mice and shrews—the latter are, in mv opinion, 
quite the most tiresome of all creatures to photograph 
—the only possible wav to manage them at all, as I 
have pointed out in this paper before, is to put them in a 
glass-sided case, where they cannot get far outside the 
held of view. Even then a shrew is the most tiresome 
little mite that could possibly be imagined. It runs 
restlessly, at an incredible pace, in all directions, but 
a worm dropped in beside it will quickly cause it to 
pause, for if there is one greedy creature in the world it 
is a shrew. It will pounce upon the worm, shake it, 
and eat it up 
in а surpris- 
ingly short 
time, but that 
it will keep 
really still for 
even an instant 
is not to be 
expected. 

Another dif- 
ficulty that 
confronts the 
photographer 
of small mam- 
mals 15 that 
of rendering 
the tints of 
their fur cor- 
rectlv. So 
many creatures 
have brown, 
reddish-brown, 
or red fur, and 
to get this in 
its proper 
values on the 
photographic 
plate 15 far 
from easv 
when a yellow 
screen is out of 
the question. 
An ortho- 
chromatic plate helps matters, but I must admit that I 
seldom use one, preferring the greater speed of one of 
the non-ortho. brands of plates. The most tiresome of 
all creatures in respect of the colour of its fur is the 
squirrel, whose beautiful red coat comes out very dark, 
and if the accompanying pictures are carefully examined 
it will be seen that ‘Squirrel Nutkin’s ” tail is rendered 
a trifle too dark. 

This applies to one or two other creatures as well, 
while, when dealing with birds, such as the long-eared 
owls, an ortho. plate is absolutely necessary to give any- 
thing approaching a correct rendering of their plumage 
and eyes. Their eyes are orange with black centres, 
but an ordinary plate will give them as dark with light 
centres, and thereby completely alter the appearance of 
these fierce-leoking birds of prey. 

A point that I should like to lay stress on (for it is 


THE SQUIRREL. 
The original, а `` Seltona " print (4) X 31), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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often overlooked) is that, if the protographer is artist 
enough, even a photograph of a mouse or a black-beetle 
may be a picture as well as a record. Of course, where 
the accessories can be arranged great care should be 
taken that nothing is included which would give a false 
impression of the creature and its surroundings, nor 
should anything ever be included for the sake of effect 
which is not quite in keeping with the animal. But 
this does not preclude pictorial effects being obtained; 
indeed, to my mind— though I know some workers de- 
clare it is impossible for mice and such small frv to make 
a picture—small animals as well as large can make just 
as charming compositions as—well, shall we say 
chimney-pots? Of course, the advantage of the latter 
is that they cannot run ахау. But why creatures 
which are beautiful in themselves should be dubbed 
unpictorial passes my comprehension. 

To obtain even accurate records of these wee crea- 
tures demands 
considerable 
knowledge of 
their wavs and 
habits and 
characteristic 
attitudes, 
otherwise one's 
prints mav be 


libels on the 
small sitter; 
but there 15 


one blessing— 
thev cannot ex- 
press their 
Opinions on the 
results ! 

Before clos- 
ing these notes 
I must return 
for one minute 
to the pictorial 
aspect of this 
work, and 
mention that 
anvthing 
approaching 
“out -of -focus- 
ness" will not 
do; there must 
be no doubt as 
to what the 
creature repre- 
sented is intended for if the photograph is to have anv 
scientific value. Indeed, F/16 is the most desirable 
stop, if only the “sitter” will consent to keep quiet 
while the exposure made necessary bv it is given, but 
F/4.5 is more likely to be the most useful aperture. 

Nothing can equal a reflex camera for this class of 
work, but good results can be got with most instru- 
ments, for the one and onlv absolutelv necessarv quali- 
fication is plentv of patience. 

The exposures for subjects such as those in the illus- 
trations herewith depend, of course, on the light, stop, 
and speed of plate. With an ultra-rapid, non-ortho. 
plate and lens working at F/4.5 or F/5.6 instantaneous 
exposures can generall be given on a bright dav. 
Bright diffused light is usuallv better than direct sun- 
light, and the worker should train himself (or herself) 
to use the camera as noiselesslv and rapidly as possible. 


By Miss Frances Pitt. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 

Sig,—Referring to the letter of Mr. J. Peat Millar, which 
appeared in your issue of the 215ї ult., I anticipated further 
comment from some of your previous correspondents. 

I.am a native of the “Land of Burns,” now resident in Glas. 
gow, and a reader of an Ayrshire paper in which Beith news 
regularly appeats. At the moment, I do not recollect of hearing 
or seeing anything reported of this flourishing, financial photo- 
graphic exhibition that periodically takes place in Beith. It 
may have escaped me, but if the Press is captured in the 
manner indicated by Mr. Millar it is peculiar the paper I take 
in ignores such an important function. | 

Beith has a population of about 5,000; a radius of six miles 
may add another 10,00». But Beith is by no manner of means 
an accessible town, and I should say support from the sur- 
rounding population will be slight. 

“McDonald Gazetteer of Newspapers," published in Scotland, 
does not include any as issued from Beith ; but I believe that 
there is, or was, a local sheet, published weekly at jd. 

To take Mr. Millar's figures of income, his 500 seasons at 
1s. realise 425; боо tickets at 6d. realise £12 10s. ; 100 special 
invitation tickets at 2s. 6d., £12 10s.; say оо tickets sold at 
the door, £12 10s. ; side shows realise, say, £10. This is only 
an income of £72 10s., and after you have paid hall, advertising, 
musicians, the joiner, the gasfitter, and the upholsterer you are 
a long way short of a three-figure surplus.—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow. * DunBIETY." 


THE CHANGING BAG. 

Sig,—Having recently made myself a changing bag, І have 
read with much interest the article in THE .A. P. on the 
making of such things. It seems to me that one which can- 
not be used in the daylight is not of much use, and that the 
materials recommended are unsuitable. For mine I chose 
American cloth, which is in itself perfectly light.tight and re- 
quires no inner lining, though, having some red cloth by me, 
I used it for safety's sake. As American cloth is obtainable at 
IS. 134. a yard and is 4 ft. wide, mine cost me sevenpence, 
and I use it in sunlight when I want to, without a sign of fog. 
I am not surprised at Mr. Davison's boxes, etc., falling over the 
side of the chairs, considering the size of his bag. Mine is 
amply large enough at about half his size, and I use it on my 
lap; also my sleeves are scarcely 6 in. long, and clasp my 
wrists, not my elbows. Аз for seaming the sides (I have no 
seam in mine, at the bottom having doubled the cloth), it is 
much better to bind them with braid.—Yours, etc., 

(Miss) D. AUGUSTA CHILTON GRIFFIN. 

Broadstairs, Kent. 

P.S.—I find the exact measurement of my bag is 16} in. 
square, including the sleeves. 
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Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 


The City 
Square, S.W., will be glad if J. P. M., who dates his letter from 
63, Oswald Street, without town, and encloses M.O. for camera, 
will kindly give them his full address. 

Nature Photographic Society.—The following gentlemen have 
kindly consented to form the selecting and hanging committee 
for the forthcoming exhibition of the above society: Messrs. F. 


Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S.; H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S.; 
Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S.; Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S. 

North London readers should note the address of the Cole- 
brooke Photographic Supply Stores—340, Upper Street, N.— 
where photographic goods of all kinds are stocked, and develop- 
ment and printing are undertaken. Photographers residing in 
the district should pay a visit to this well-established firm. 

Stolen cameras.—Messrs. Kodak inform us that the following 
cameras were stolen last week from an assistant at their Strand 
premises: No. 3 Special F.P.K., 3839, with Zeiss Tessar lens, 
186786. No. 4 F.P.K., 2157, Zeiss Tessar, 175842. Мо. та, 
Special F.P.K., 1493, Zeiss Tessar, 163360. Any information 
which may lead to the recovery of the instruments will be much 
appreciated by the firm. 

Aeroplane Pictures.—A final reminder is given to those 
readers who intend competing for the prizes offered for photo- 
graphs of flying machines and aeroplane incidents at the Lon- 
don Aerodrome, Hendon, that entries must reach THE A. P. 
AND Р. №. Office, 52, Long Acre, W.C., not later than Sep- 
tember той. We have recently received from the Grahame- 
White Aviation Co., Ltd., an excellent little brochure, explain- 
ing in detail the system adopted at the Grahame-White school 
for teaching the art of flying. Those interested should write 
to 166 Piccadilly, W., for a copy of the booklet. 

The Paget Competitions.—Below is a list of the prize-winners 
in the July competitions held by the Paget Prize Plate Co. :— 
С. Е. Brodie, 9, West Princes Street, Glasgow; Е. Blood. 
worth, 81, The Grove, Brockley, S.E.; E. Zaehnsdorf, 79, 
Kingsfield Road, Watford: M. Montagu, 35, Longridge Road, 
Earl's Court, London, S.W.; S. Gilbert, 16, Marlboro Street, 
Bolton; D. S. Orr, The Hawthorns, Mornington Road, Wood- 
ford Green ; G. L. Mellin, Burrell Mead, West Wickham, near 
Beckenham; A. L. Bonas, Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk; J. 
Kirkham, so, Highfield Street, Leicester; J. Н. Knowles, Napier 
House, 58, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington; W. Austin, 
72, Holmesdale Road, Hampton Wick; G. Williams, Exchange 
House, London Road, Holyhead; R. Marshall, 44, St. Aubyn 
Street, Devonport; H. P. Hopkins, Robin Hood’s Bay; V. J. 
Bickerton, 86, Lynhurst Road, Peckham, S.E.; F. S. Aldridge, 
2, Church Street, Hadleigh, Suffolk; E. Staniland Pugh, 11, 
Woodcote Road, Wanstead, Essex; W. Pye, 150, Sandfield Lane, 
Gainsborough ; F. W. Curtis, 570, Bearwood Road, Smethwick ; 
J. W. Pattison, St. John’s Chapel, Co. Durham; H. J. Hughes, 
5, Clarendon Buildings, Queen’s Road, Bournemouth; A. E. 
Avent, 89, Hartland Road, Kilburn, N.W.; N. P. A. Wadin, 
“Woodlake,” St. George’s Road, St. Margarets-on-Thames. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.-Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here................................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark kage outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I ат а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exbibition. ] agree to 
abide by the decis:on of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ........... (009006000000000060000000200000900000544 06e 

Address 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘fits return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
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A HANDY LAMP FOR BROMIDE OR 
GASLIGHT PRINTING. 


I FREQUENTLY have occasion to turn 
out one or two dozen prints or post- 
cards in a hurry, and after I have finished 
the ordinary business of the day. As I 
do not usually reach home until after 
eight o'clock, it will be readily seen that 
P.O.P. is out of the question, so that I 
have to use bromide or gaslight paper as 
a printing medium. 

Now, after putting in eleven or twelve 
hours’ work in a shop, engaged in a trade 
which demands a fair amount of pedes- 
trian exercise, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing if in the evening I favour an employ- 
ment which allows as much sitting down 
as possible. With this end in view, then, 
and to facilitate tae making of prints of 
uniform quality in the least possible time, 
I constructed the little piece of apparatus 
which I now endeavour to describe and 
illustrate, trusting that it may prove use- 
(ul to other amateurs, who, like myself, 
have but a limited time 
to spare for their favou- 
rite hobby. I live too far 
outside the city boun- 
dary to have gas laid on, 
and the ordinary family 
oil lamp I have found 
somewhat unreliable as 
an illuminant, so I in- 
variably use magnesium 
wire. This, I think, has 
several advantages, not 
the least one being the 
ease and certainty with 
which I can repeat the 
correct exposure required 
for any given negative, 
even after a considerable 
lapse of time, when once 
that exposure has been 
ascertained. To proceed, then. 


وص > 


y rip eaa 


Fig. 1 is 


a front view of the apparatus, which con- 
sists of a baseboard, A, 124 in. long by 
74 in. wide, to which is screwed on the 
left hand an upright board, B, 8 in. high 
by 6} in. wide. In this board a rectangular 
opening is cut, behind which is placed a 
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FIG 2 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by 


FIG / FRONT 


piece of yellow or orange glass, G, carried 
by two rabbeted strips, D D, fig. 2. On 
the right hand, 34 in. from the front edge, 
is fixed another upright board, E, 8 in. 
high by 6j in. wide. Connecting the two, 
but stopping 1 in. from the baseboard, is a 
narrow piece, F, fig. 3. The 1 in. space 


BACK 


between F and the baseboard is left so 
that the candle-stick, G, may be moved 
about freely. 

This candle-stick is simply a slip of 
board 7 inches long, as shown in the 
sketch-plan, fig. 3, with a bit of tin bent 
round to form a socket for the candle, 
and screwed on. 

On the right-hand board, 
E, is shown a dial divided 
into twelve equal parts, each 
one representing half an inch 
of magnesium wire. Anindex 
fitted with a thumb piece so 
that it may be easily turned, 
is fixed on an axis which goes 


through the board and 
carries on its other end a 
rubber-covered roller and 


toothed wheel, H, fig. 2. A 
similar roller and wheel, Hi, 
is fixed below it, so that the 
rollers shall press firmly to- 
gether and turn freely. These 
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rollers and toothed wheels, also the index 
and thumb-piece, I cut out of three-ply 
wood with a fret-saw. Each roller is 
firmly glued to its wheel, and has a strip 
of rubber glued round its edge. The 
circumference of each roller when finished 
must be exactly six inches. This 
is important. The teeth of the wheels 
should be rounded a little at the point 
with sand-paper, so that they wil work 
smoothly. On the left-hand side of the 
rollers is a coil of magnesium wire, K, 
loosely fixed between two cardboard discs 


The wire is passed between the rollers 
and then through the small 
flattened tube L (made by sol- 
dering a slip of tin on a short 
length of copper tube) which 
carries it to the point of igni- 
tion. It is obvious that, as the 
index is moved round the dial, 
the rollers will feed the wire 
through the burner tube in 
lengths corresponding to the 
measurements registered by the 
index. The wire is then 
ignited by the candle flame as 
required. The sketches are 
drawn one-half full size. My 
method of working is as follows. 
I usually arrange to have 
several negatives ready for test- 
ing at the same time. These in their 
printing frames, some bromide or gaslight 
paper cut into strips and placed in an 
empty plate box, a dish of developer, a 
dish of water, and another of hypo, a two- 
foot rule, and the apparatus with the 
candle lighted, are placed on the table. 
I then test each negative, and enter the 
particulars in a note-book, thus :—Title 
of negative; make of paper; formule of 
developer; length of wire; distance from 
light. I can then proceed to make prints 
from these negatives on the next or any 
subsequent evening, with the certainty 
that every one will be a success. In 
making prints from several negatives 
which require the same amount of wire, I 
place them all in position at their respec- 
tive distances from the light, screening the 
candle meanwhile with a semicircular tin 
screen, then lift the screen, ignite the wire, 
and they are all exposed together. The 
candlelight through the yellow glass is 
just right for placing the paper in the 
frames, and also for developing by after- 
wards. In conclusion, I may say that the 
magnesium lamp, in addition to its legiti- 
mate use, often *comes in handy" as a 
means of lighting in indoor photogra ray 
—————————— . . . 


ON COUNTING SECONDS IN THE 
DARK -ROOM. 

NE of the most convenient methods 

which I have yet found for count- 
ing time in the dark-room is a simple 
seconds pendulum, made from a bit of 
string and a small weight. Adjust the 
weight until the pendulum makes exactly 
one beat per second when suspended 
from a knot in the free end of the string. 
In the dark-room the point of suspension 
can readily be found, and, if the hand 
rests easily over the edge of the dark- 
room table and the pendulum is allowed 
to swing from the thumb and first finger, 
an occasional slight motion of the wrist 
will keep it vibrating for several minutes. 
It is easy to count the seconds by the 
varying pressure which it exerts upon the 
hand in its motion to and fro. E 

P. S. H. 
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Lesson. 


ЭХ OME of our readers 
may think we are 
inclined to harp 
on one string, but 
lighting and ex- 
posure are, in our 
Opinion, the two 


most important 
matters in nega- 
tive making. 


Given that the subject is suitabl 

lighted, and the plate properly exposed, 
development may be more or less auto- 
matic, On the other thand, a badly 
lighted and improperly exposed plate 
can only be made into a good negative 
by a worker of experience, and with a 
good deal of trouble. A glance at the 
illustrations will show that they are alk 
of practically the same subject, taken 
from varying distances. Of course, the 
most distant view includes a number 
of animals, and as the subject was ap- 
proached it was possible only to in- 
clude some of these. Also the positions 
varied, and for the quite near subjects 
we exposed on cows instead of horses, 
for the simple reason that the cows 
were lazily ruminating, and so not 
easily disturbed, while the horses re- 
sented any close approach. The point 
is, however, that in print No. 1 we 
have an open view with a light fore- 
ground of burnt-up brown grass, the 
nearest dark objects being a consider- 
able distance away from the camera, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LIGHTING AND EXPOSURE. 
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while in print No. 6 we have a very 
near subject with fairly strong 
shadows, and in between these two ex- 
tremes we have other subjects, all 
similar in general character, but vary- 
ing in one respect, the distance of the 
nearest dark object or nearest shadow 
from the camera. 
_Now let us first of all notice the 
lighting. With the exception of print 
No. 6 all the prints were lighted from 
the same direction, that is, practically 
from behind the camera, the sun, how- 
ever, being fairly high in the heavens. 
This direction of lighting means that 
the shadows being away from the 
camera are 
scarcely notice- в 
, able, any visible 
shadow having a 
comparatively 
small area. But 
‚ dt also means, in 
i the case of the 
more distant 
views, an effect 
of flatness, and 
enables us to 
realise that with 
distant views a 
strong light is 
almost essential, 
and that that 
light should be 
from the side, so 
as to produce the 
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- maximum degree of relief. 
‹ When working in the flat 
| lighting obtained with the 
| sun behind the camera we 
i are dependent for our pic- 

ture on local colour, and 

light and shade has prac- 
tically no share in the effect. 

In other words, if the sub- 

ject were entirely composed 

of objects painted battleship 
prey, and the lighting were 
rom behind the camera, we 
should be almost unable to 
distinguish one object from 
another. Light and shade 
would be almost absent, 
and there would be no local 
colour contrast. Now, if 
we were to paint some of 
the objects white and others black, 
leaving a few grey, we should ob- 
tain contrast in our negative because 
of the local colour in the subject. 
So in print No. т we have very 
little contrast, because for it we are 
dependent on the differences in colour 
between grass, rushes, trees, horses, 
and so on. If instead of a light behind 
the camera we had a light from the 
side, we should still have the same de- 
gree of local colour variation, but we 
should, in addition, have one side of 
every object, whether light or dark, in 
strong sunlight, and the other side in 
shadow, and it would probably happen 
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that the sunlit side of some light ob- 
jects would come against the shadow 
side of some dark ones, because, of 
course, all the objects would not be 
at the same distance from the camera. 
Hence the contrast may almost always 
be depended upon to be stronger with 
a light at right angles to the direction 
of sight than with a light from behind 
the camera. 

Before we go on to consider print 
No. 2 let us turn for one moment to 
the question of securing clouds in the 
landscape negative, because it is usually 
in open views such as this that one ex- 
pects to get clouds. Print No. 1 does 
show some slight trace of clouds, the 
sky being a blue one and the clouds 
comparatively small. But as may be 
seen by looking at print No. 7, which 
is from the same negative, we have to 
print very much deeper before we get 
the sky of any proper strength. It 
might be suggested that the negative 
was too fully developed, and that in 
consequence there was too great a dif- 
ference between the density in the land- 
scape portion and that in the sky por- 
tion. But we are already faced with 
the difficulty that our landscape portion 
contrast is scarcely sufficient, and had 
we shortened the time of development 
the contrast would have been still less. 

The exposure given to the negative 
from which No. 1 print was made was 
1-50th second at F/16, and as the sub- 
ject was more closely approached in 
the case of print No, 3, the exposure 


- 1| was increased, 
doubled in fact, 
for it is little use 
making any 
other change 
than double or 
half. So No. 3 
had 1-5oth second 
at F/11. Although 
the lighting was 
the same, it will 
be noticed that 
contrast is 
greater owing to 
the closer ар- 
proach to the 
subject. Of 
course, we still 
have a subject 
with quite a 
light foreground, but the area of 
shadow or darkly coloured subjeot is 
greater, and so the need for the doubled 
exposure. Print No. 2, on the other 
hand, had only the same exposure as 
print No. 1, the difference in distance 
being insufficient to necessitate an in- 
crease of time. Here, too, the closer 
approach to the subject, slight though 
it is, has resulted in slightly more con- 
trast. Print No. 3, in the original, 
though it may not do so in the half- 
tone reproduction, shows a faint sug- 
gestion of clouds, but No. 4, which had 
I-25th second at F/11, shows no clouds 
at all. The sky portion has, of course, 
received four times the exposure which 


- тањ — 


_the sky of print No, 1 had, and the 


longer exposure means that with equal 
development the sky is much thicker. 
All these exposures were made on the 
same length of Ensign film, which was 
developed in the length, so that de- 
velopment was equal and automatic 
for the whole batch. 

Print No. 5 had the same exposure 
as No. 4, 1-25th at F/11, but No. 6 of 
the same subject, but taken from a 
slightly different position, so as to get 
a strong side lighting, had 1-25th sec. 
at F/8. The difference is slight, and 
the increased exposure was given be- 
cause of the rather larger area of 
shadow. These two prints are interest- 
ing, showing as they do the quaint 
muzzle strapped on to the calf, and de- 
signed to prevent its deriving its 
nourishment from the maternal source. 
As опе might 
almost expect, 
however, the calf 
manages to cir- 
cumvent the in- 
genuity of the 
muzzle designer ! 

We may note 
that the negative 
of print No. 6 
had eight times 
as much expo- 
sure as that of 

rint No. 1 or 

o. 2, and four 
times as much as 
the negative of 
print No. 3. Lest 
our readers 
should suppose 
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this set of negatives was produced 
with an expensive camera, provid- 


ing conditions beyond what they 
can command, we may say that the 
camera used was a two-guinea model 
which we have been testing, provided 
with instantaneous speeds of 1-100th, 
1-5oth and 1-25th sec., and also fitted 
for bulb and time exposures. The stops 
available are F/22, F/16, and F/11, but 
though no stop F/8 is marked, we 
found it possible to push the pointer 
controlling the iris diaphragm past the 
little screw stop, and so secured the ad- 
mission of extra light. Of course, a 
worker who does this does it at his 
own risk, and if the definition is not 
quite perfect he must not blame the 
manufacturer; but we do not think 


anyone looking at print No. 6 will feel 


that the definition has suffered much. 
In most cases where with such near 
subjects as these, and the distance be- 
tween the calf and the camera was only 
fifteen feet, the lack of sharpness, if 
any, is due to inaccuracy in focussing. 
A very little error in estimating the dis- 
tance will result in a blur with such 
near subjects. Fortunately, when we 
are working as close as twelve or fif- 
teen feet it is usually possible to mea- 
sure or pace the distance, and so lessen 
the risk of error. 


WHY NOT BECOME 


A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A.P. AND P. №”? 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. Іп order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, auswers to other questions will be replied to by 


post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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ADVICE, 


Full and address must be 


All queries and 


name 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Intensifier. 
Could you please advise me as to an in- 
tensifier for all-round work? Where can I 
get uranium nitrate? 
H. B. (Oatlands Park). 
Perhaps the simplest is the chromium 
method, e.g. Water то 02., potassium 
bichromate тоо gr., hydrochloric acid 
50 minims. Bleach the plate in this to a 
yellowish grey. Wash it till the yellow 
stain is discharged. Redevelop it іп any 
alkaline developer that you use in the 
ordinary way. Again wash it for five 
minutes. Refixing is not necessary. For 
the uranium method prepare two solu- 
tions: (A) Water 10 oz., uranium nitrate 
60 gr. (B) Water ro oz., potas. ferri- 
cyanide 6o gr. To prepare a bath take 
1 Oz. A, add 1 dram of acetic acid, and 
then 1 oz. of B. The plate placed in this 
changes to a warm black, chocolate, and 
finally a kind of brick or Indian red. The 
redder the colour the more contrasty is the 
print. The advantage of uranium is that 
if over-done or in any way unsatisfactory, 
it can be removed and.the plate is then 
tn statu quo ante. This is effected by bath- 
ing the plate in: Water 1 pint, liquid 
ammonia, say, 20 drops, or 60 gr. of soda 
carbonate. When washing after intensify- 
ing use slightly acid water, e.g. Water 
I pint, acetic acid ro to 20 drops. Tap 
water is usually slightly alkaline, and so 
washes the intensification away and in 
irregular patches. Uranium nitrate can 
be bought at any up-to-date photographic 
dealer, e.g. Houghtons, High Holborn, etc. 
Sulphide Toning. 
Is the use of а sulphide toning solution 
which stil] gives good tones likely to be 
injurious to the print on осе uA De solu- 
tion having been made up ше у. 
If the colour is all right, i.e. not foxy 
yellow, then the chances are that the bath 
is still all right. If the bath is stale it is 
likely to reduce the print or give yellow 
tinge. 
ш КК ЕГО КС СТ 
ап ints as to 
noes в i á W. C. L. (Bolton). 
Use a backed plate, also one of the 
colour-sensitive or ortho. kind, either of 
the self-screen kind, or with a separate 
screen. The required exposure varies 
enormously, as the light just at sundown 
falls off very rapidly. Suppose the sun 
has just passed out of sight behind low- 
down clouds, and that you have a rapid 


ortho. plate and screen backed, and lens 
at F/8, the exposure will probably be 
between } and т sec. The majority of 
Sunset exposures are under-done, result- 
ing in clouds which are far too heavy and 
solid-looking. 
Dark-room Window, etc. 

I use yellow paper with ruby fabric for 

daylight window, shall I be safe, etc.? 

It is not possible to give a one-word 
reply, i.e. yes or no. What might be safe 
on a dull day might not be safe with 
bright sunlight. Again, what might be 
safe with a slow or ordinary plate might 
not be safe with a rapid or ortho. plate. 
All things considered, we think your best 
plan will be to write to Messrs. Wratten 
and Wainwright and ask them to quote 
you for a safelight for daylight when 
using such and such brands of plates, 
mentioning those you use. If you do not 
care to be at the expense of a special safe. 
light, you might try orange paper and 
ruby glass combined. High-light means 
the densest part of the negative, corre- 
sponding to the whitest, brightest, or 
lightest part of the subject in nature. The 
shadows are the thinnest part of the nega- 
tive corresponding to the darkest part of 
the subject. 


Over-exposure. | 
I shouid be very glad if you could tell me 
how I could 1emedy the over-exposure of en- 
closed film so as to get a more contrasty 
result. Would a special brand of paper help? 
W. T. (Silverdale). 
The tiny prints you send are not a sure 
and certain guide as to the exact character 
of your negative. Your best plan, first of 
all, is to see what you can do by printing 
these negatives on gaslight paper. If 
that does not give you the required degree 
of contrast, then slightly reduce the nega- 
tive by the hypo and ferricyanide process. 
Wash it well, and then intensify it by the 
chromium process. 


Purple Tones on P.O.P. 
Could you suggest a bath for purple tones on 
self-toning P.O.P., etc.? | 
J. H. (Sheffield). 
Evidently you do not read your “A. P.” 
with a very observant eye, or you would 
have perceived that no reply to a nom de 
plume has appeared for several years. All 
replies are to initials and post town. The 
tone depends partly on the character of 
contrasts, etc., of the negative, and partly 
on the brand of paper. You should have 
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said in what way the salt bath was not 
Satisfactory. Try again with a one-fourth 
strength of salt—i.e. one-fourth the 
strength you previously used. If this 
fails, try a borax or phosphate and gold- 
toning bath and fix afterwards. — 


Self-toning P.O.P. 


When I tone self-toning paper with borax and 
gold I obtain a beautiful claret colour. Is 
there any inethod by which this can be re- 
tained or otherwise obtained? 


E. P. (Nottingham). 

Put in general terms, fixing must change 
the colour of the toned image, because 
fixing removes some of the material which 
contributes to the colour of the toned 
unfixed image. The further the toning 
process is carried, the less change will fix- 
ing bring about. If you cannot get the 
particular colour you require by a self- 
toning paper, there is nothing for it but 
using a separate toning and fixing process. 
The.phosphate toning bath gives good 
warm brown and chocolate tones ; the soda 
acetate and gold and the soda carbonate 
and gold give warm purple tones. 


Daylight Enlarger. 


(1) My enlargements show very great uneven- 
ness. I expose my enlargements indoors just 
in front of the window. (2) When retouching 
pinholes and defects in prints, I cannot get 
the colour to adhere evenly to the print. 
Ought I to use a rctouching medium? 


H. L. L. (Hyde). 
It is extremely likely, from what you 
say, that the whole trouble is due to 
uneven lighting of the negative. Some- 
times this, sometimes that part of the 
window framework is shadowing your 
negative. Make your exposures out of 
doors, pointing the negative to the zenith— 
i.e. sky immediately overhead—but avoid 
direct sunshine falling on the negative, 
when we quite expect your trouble will 
entirely vanish. You should have told us 
what kind of paper you were retouching. 
Try mixing a little gum solution—i.e. a bit 
of gum arabic the size of a pea dissolved 
in a teaspoonful of tepid water—with your 
colours. It is very seldom necessary to 


treat the print with any retouching 
medium. 


Defective Negatives. 


Can you explain the light and dark streaks 
running round the edges of the enclosed nega- 
tives? Other plates used in this camera do 
not show them. The enclosed plates were in 
the slides about a month. This camera is 
brand new. The enclosed plates were backed. 
H. C. W. (Falmouth). 
You are to be commended for giving 
full particulars so that we can eliminate 
some of the possible causes. Other plates 
used in this camera coming out all right 
show that the trouble is not inherent in 
the camera. Markings of this kind point 
to (1) internal reflections inside the camera 
close to the plate, (2) stale plates or plates 
kept in faulty atmosphere, (3) emanations 
from the dark slide when plates have been 
left therein for more than a few hours. 
One is out of court, as the camera has 
behaved satisfactorily on other occasions. 
Two is possible. Three is the most likely. 
The fact that the camera is “brand new” 
tends in this way, as the blacking inside 
the dark slides is likely to contain tur- 
pentine, which is a substance that gives 
off harmful emanations, as the late Dr. 
Russell has abundantly shown. In time 
this harmful constituent evaporates and 
ceases to trouble; but in any case it is 
never advisable to leave plates in slides 
or holders of any kind for longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Event of the Week. 

The question of the past weck was, or, to put 
it more correctly, should have been, the advent 
of the “ Royal." Not very far distant the event 
was anticipated with feverish anxiety, and 
looked upon with some awe by the average 
member of a photographic society; in any case, 
it was the current topic of the period, and every- 
one was interested in this event of the year. 
Now al] this appears to have gone extremely flat, 
and outside the influence of the London in- 
terests very few seem to know there is such a 
show running. 


The Analysis of Exhibitors. 

Now what is the reason of this extreme 
example of backwardness of the “ Royal"? Is 
it out of touch with the modern society member, 
and, incidentally, the bulk of the workers in 
the country at large? I have been curious to 
sce how it is supported by Northern workers, and 
my only data is the catalogue, which shows that 
out of 274 exhibitors 182 are drawn from 
London and the southern counties, the greater 
portion of these from London alone; forty are 
foreign exhibitors, the Midlands send seventeen, 
Yorkshire thirteen, Lancashire and Cheshire 
(combined) eight, Northumberland and Durham 
(combined) four, and Scotland ten exhibitors. It 
will thus be seen that if we add the forty foreign 
exhibitors to the London and Southern Counties 
group we have only some fifty-four left out of 
the total for al] the rest of the country, which 
extends from the Midland counties throughout 
the populous North to John o’ Groats. 


Out of Touch with the North. 

The “Royal,” according to these figures, 
appears to have lost hold of the whole of the 
North Country exhibitors, and thus become 
mainlv a local show for London, which robs it of 
its “ Royal" character, and instead of being a 
representative show it becomes parochial. I ат 
not now referring to its pictorial merits or other- 
wise in this criticism. Is the management at 
fault or its methods out of date? Personally, 
I think it fails to travel with the times, going 
along in some haphazard way, and instead of 
making friends it goes out of its way to cause 
distrust and таке enemies. The following 
letter has been sent to ime by “А Member of a 
Yorkshire Society " who is a capable colour 
worker of some note, and whose work as such 
does not come within the pale of “rejects” for 
bad craftsmanship. 


What Method of Selection ? 

“ Dear Ariel,—It would be interesting to know 
the system of selection which obtained in the 
Colour Section of the R.P.S. Exhibition. I took 
the trouble to photograph a series illustrating à 
unique stained glass window of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and submitted them to the selection ocm- 
mittee of the R.P.S. in the ordinary way. One 
only was chosen, thus upsetting the whole 
scheme, as the single example gives not the 
slightest idea of the scale or position of the 
panel in the whole window. It would have been 
preferable to reject the lot rather than simply 
take one. It is all the more difficult to under- 
stand in face of the fact that colour transparen- 
cies are the ideal method by which such subjects 
can be reproduced iu miniature in their own 
actual medium—glass. The idea of the series 
was to stimulate other colour workers to record 
some of the ancient glass which is fast dis- 
appearing from our parish churches through 
decay. In other sections the judges appear to 
encourage the exhibition of a series—why not in 
medieval glass and old mamuscripts?—Yours 
faithfully, 

"A Member of a Yorkshire Society.” 


The Haphazard Method. 


These transparencies were about half-plate in 
size, and I know by comparison with old glass 
they were actual replicas іп miniature of the 
originals. Another series sent in were photo- 
graphs of old manuscripts, which showed the 
value nf autechromes in making RECORDS IN 
COLOUR. Yet they were all rejected except 
one transparency, lifted out of the series, no 
different in subject or quality from the rest, and 


at once this action suggests that the reason for 
this exception is a financial one. It may not be 
so, but one can understand the chagrin and 
wrath of the worker who goes the length this 
worker has gone to stimulate the society worker, 
all to no purpose, and, as he knows perfectly 
well, the subjects are faithful] representations of 
the originals and what were intended. If the 
transparencies had not been examined haphazard, 
but taken in conjunction with the entry form, it 
would have been seen the worker had also taken 
the trouble to type the descriptive particulars 
thereon, and pointed out they should be kept 
together as а series. 


The Blackburn School of Photography. 


The Blackburn and District Camera Club, re- 
cently discussing the winter arrangements, 
listened very attentively to a proposal of the 
hcrorary secretary, Мг. W. E. Balme, which has 
many points cf interest and merits a trial. In 
effect, it is to provide a school for beginners, 
and this is how Mr. Balme would do it: On a 
ramble towards the end of September, some of 
the experienced workers of the club should make 
a feature of accompanying the younger members 
and instructing them in '' composition " and '' ex- 
posure." The plates then exposed should not 
be developed until the first meeting night in 
October, when a demonstration could be held 
on “ development,” using these plates. The 
following week the evening should then be de 
voted to ‘Intensification or Reduction” of the 
negatives, that is, of course, if they require one 
or the other. Another week ‘‘ printing ”’ in one 
or more mediums could be demonstrated; рег- 
haps another week ‘ Mounting,” and so on, until 
the whole process of elementary photography 
had been demonstrated, always using the same 
negatives. 

The “111 Wind" at Bowes Park. 

" Winter Sports in the Austrian Alps” was 
the title of the lecture down for last Monday 
evening's meeting of the Bowes Park Photo- 
graphic Society, but owing to the non-arrival of 
the lantern slides another lecture had to be 
substituted at a moment’s notice. Mr. F. Р. 
Bayne, who happened to be present, sent home 
for a set of his autochrome slides, and a most 
interesting and instructive evening resulted. Mr. 
Bayne is an ardent ornithologist, and some of 
his colour slides of nests of various British birds 
were of the highest technical skill, not to men- 
tion their value from a natural history point 
of view. Tonight (Monday) ' Historic London” 
will be shown at this club, and on September 6 
the society will go outing to Hayes and Keston. 


A Club that Provides Cameras. 

The North British and Mercantile Sports Club 
is one of those organisations with a photographic 
section that one hears little about, but all the 
time is doing a good work. I was surprised to 
hear from the secretary that they have fully a 
hundred members, all on the staff of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company. For 
a couple of days in November next, the Board 
Rcom will house an exhibition of this work, 
and I must confess I am equally surprised at 
the thoroughness with which it is organised. 
There are classes for direct untouched prints 
and for the pictorial effort, on which the circular 
says, “Any amount of work may be done on 
negative or print" and a class for subjects 
taken with the club's cameras. These cameras 
are six in number, from the humble '' Brownie " 
to the “ Klimax” for advanced workers, all of 
which may be borrowed by members on the under- 
standine that each borrower sends in a print to 
the exhibition. 


The Secretary's Letter. 

I extract the above intercsting note from a 
letter sent me by the secretary, Mr. Arthur Rod- 
well, who had read my recent request for letters 
from secretaries of societies on what they are 
doing and going to do It is a concrete example 
of an organisation that is doing most excellent 
work, vet hiding its light under the proverbial 
bushel. If all secretaries will get into this habit 
of writing, it will be to our mutual advantage. 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 


I am requested. by the Secretary of the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation to re- 
mind members of that body that the annual 
print and lantern slide competitions will be 
held as usual, the entries closing on Novem- 
ber 29. Mr. C. F. Inston, of Liverpool, has this 
year kindly consented to judge the print competi- 
tions, and our genial editor, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
has likewise promised to adjudicate on the 
slides. May I also remind associates that the 
“ smoker” of this federation is to be held in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .some time during October, 
and particulars will be announced here at a 


later date. 
Expert Judges for Nature Photographic 
Sections. 
The Nature Photographic Society is still 


adding new members, which proves there was 
room for an organisation with interests devoted 
entirely to nature subjects. The editor of the 
Society's journal says he has had many written 
expressions of appreciation of his remarks re- 
specting the desirability of nature photographic 
judges being appointed to judge nature photo- 
graphic exhibits at the various exhibitions of 
societies. It will be remembered that in a 
recent note on the subject I suggested that the 
officials of any society who were putting a nature 
section or class in their rext winter's exhibition 
should get into communication with Mr. Carl 
Edwards, the secretary of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society, who would, no doubt, furnisb 
the name and address of a gentleman in their 
district who is fitted to act in that capacity. 
As society committees are just now busy with 
these matters, I mention it again, and point out 
this suggestion meets the objection nature photo- 
graphers have to an ordinary photographic judge 
adjudicating upoa their work with no immediate 
knowledge of nature subjects, and it also meets 
the point of the society who cannot afford a 
heavy financial burden in the shape of railway 
fares from a distance and attendant expenses. 
Mr. Edwardss address is Woodlesford, neas 
Leeds. 


A Nature Photographic Exhibition Im 
London. 


There is, however, going to be a nature photo 
graphic exhibition first hand in October next. 
It is being organised by the Nature Photographic 
Society, and will be held in the rooms of the 
Royal Photographic Society in Russell Square, 
with Mr. H. Armytage Sanders as honorary sec- 
rctary. I understand the show will be open daily 
from и a.m. to 5 p.m., and admission will be 
on presentation of visiting card. The actual date 
of the opening is not yet announced, but it wil? 
be in the latter part of October. A private view 
wi'l be held, and, if possible, on a Saturday, 
so that a great reunion of members may take 
place. The exhibition is for prints only. There 
are no restrictions as to size or number of prints 
in the case of a series—in one frame, but they 
should be on light mount, and, if framed, in 
half-inch white flat moulding. Mr. Carl 
Edwards says, ''I feel sure that those who have 
the opportunity of visiting the exhibition wil? 
appreciate this; not only the chaste appearance 
of the tout ensemble, but the additional force 
given to the prints themselves. I cannot conceive 
of anything so applicable to nature photographs.” 


The First Out. 


The secretary of the Shefheld Brunswick 
Camera Club is the first in the field with the 
winter syllabus, which he has forwarded with the 
request that the meetings be announced weekly 
in THE А. P. AND P. М. We do not follow that 
course in this journal], but shall be glad to refer 
to any feature or point of interest that crops 
up during the session. It is a good syllabus of 
very interesting subjects, the opening event being 
on October 2, when Mr. H. Merrill lectures on 
“ Northern Italy." Mr. А. Baggaley, of 81, 
Scuthgrove Road, Shefheld, wil] send any Shef- 
ficld. reader, а copy, if requested. 
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A Revolution in Telephotography! 


4 to 12 Magnifications on }-pl. Cameras, with 


NO CALCULATIONS, 


NO LOOSE EXTENSION 
PIECES, 


SIMPLIFIED EXPOSURE, 
EXCELLENT DEFINITION. 


On'y ONE Lens combine; ALL these Advantages, vis., 


THE DODO 


Standard {-plate Light Model (for 5 іп. to 54 in. 

positives) now ready. Made by Ross throughout. 

With special Camera Scale фе £9 
No. 2 size for 6 in. and 61 in. positives. 


Through Dealers, or direct from 


Captain OWEN WHEELER, 
“ Strathmore,” Princes Rd., Weybridge. 


Write for Illustrated Article ‘‘Half-an-Hour with a ‘Dodo.’ °’ 


" The Dodo” is sold by MESSRS. JAS. A. SINCLAIR & CO., ІТО., 
the WESTMINSTER PHOTOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE, the ARMY 
AND NAVY AUXILIARY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, ёс. 
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FoR HOLIDAY RECORDS 
YOU TAKE 


a Lens that will secure 
QUALITY OF DEFINITION 
and PERFECT COVERING 
at LARGE FULL APERTURE. 


ROSS "HOMOCENTRICS" 


ROSS “TELECENTRICS” 


Give Pictures abounding in Vigour 
and Detail, which will always afford 
you faithful and pleasurable reminis- 
cences of eventful and happy days. 


OF ALL DEALERS’ EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogues free. 


ROSS, 


TD., BY ROYAL WARRANT TO H.M. THE KING, 
| Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W., 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. anD P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qanana being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in eve 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for 
week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


best mounted print 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from 
Extra prizes are awarded w 
another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 
prize-winning prints are retained, an 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


oods regularly advertised in Тнк A. P. AND 
n the quality of the entries is above the average. 


d right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor re-erves the right to reproduce in 


., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


ints are returned, 
НЕ A. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they wil then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dea 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Brooking, 5, Market Place, Wisbech. (Title of print, *A 
Study.") Technical data: Plate, Leto Portrait; lens, Clement 
and Gilmer; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, morning, July; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, carbon. 


The Second Prize to Mrs. Florence Wild, 163, Wells Road, 
Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “In Fairyland.") Technical 
data: Plate, Paget E.S.R.; lens, Goerz Syntor ; exposure, 1-s5oth 
sec. ; time of day, morning, August ; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington Smooth bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to C. W. Williams, 1o, Hillcrest 
Road, S. Woodford, N.E. (Title of print, “A Bridge in Bruges.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Bistelar; 
stop, F/9; exposure, 1-16th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Paget Satin bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to George Malcolm, 29, Clarence Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, *A Glimpse of the Royal Scottish 
Academy at Night." Technical data: Plate, Lumière; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 20 minutes; time of day, 10 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Hon. Montion. 


A. Hammond, Weston-super-Mare; Mrs. A. Hammond, 
Weston-super-Mare; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Fred 


Whitaker, Stalybridge; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Miss C. 
Martin, Redditch; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; H. P. 
Dinelli, Hammersmith ; Harry C. Buckle, Harrogate ; Rev. A. E. 
Corner, Bournemouth ; Thomas Bletcher, Manchester ; Walter 
Harper, Nelson. 

Clase I. 

Edward Dodd, Liverpool; W. Smellie, Falkirk; H. B. Red- 
mond, Newport; Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; C. H. Hill, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke; John Mac- 
lean, Tufnell Park, N. ; John Blair, Cleaton Moor ; Hy. Warner, 
Hammersmith (2) ; C. Porcher, Cambridge; A. C. Porcher, Cam- 
bridge; A. H. Almond, Darwen; Rev. J. V. Haswell, Hudders- 
field; E. Gebbie, New Zealand ; E. L Brooking, Wisbech ; Rev. 
A. E. Corner, Bournemouth ; Louis Hyde, Stockport. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners Prize is awarded to L. Marcus Plumb, 126, 
Blinco Grove, Hills Road, Cambridge. (Title of print, * Harvest. 
time." Technical data: Plate, Imperial; lens, Lancaster ; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., August; de- 
"сора, hydroquinone; printing process, Paget S.T., platinum 
toned. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
titors placed in Classes II. and III. and the Beginners' 
ass are omitted. 
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POLYSCOPES 


Luxurious but intensely practical Cameras for Stereoscopic Work. 


There is a special charm about Stereoscopic pictures; it is so delightful to 
see the subject standing out in bold relief, exactly as in nature. By using 
the Polyscope Stereoscopic Cameras one can secure perfect and beautiful 
photographs with absolute ease. The Polyscopes are made cf light metal, 
can be used with plates in single slides, with changing box or with a film- 
pack adapter. There are two models, 45 x 107 mm. and 6 x 13 cm. 
In the smaller model the shutter gives speeds from one-third to 1-250th 


of a second; in the larger model, one-third to 1-200th of a second, as well as time and bulb exposures. 


The 6x13 cm. has direct vision finder, the 45x107 mm. has both direct and 
brilliant finders. 

The larger model is made in rigid pattern only; the smaller either rigid or 
collapsible. Both models are focussing, and can be used for either ordinary 
photography or Autochrome work. For taking Autochromes the special Zeiss 
“DUCAR” filters are strongly recommended. They are optically worked, 
and identical in colour correction with those supplied by Messrs. Lumiére for 
taking Autochrome pictures. No alteration of focussing screen is required when 
using these filters. With the larger Polyscope one can take single pictures by 
sliding the front till one lens becomes central, the stereoscopic division being auto- 
matically displaced. Both models are fitted with a pair of Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lenses. 


PORTRAITURE 


WITH THE 


BUSCH BIS-TELAR LENS 


Most portrait failures amongst amateurs are due to the use of short-focus lenses. The common 
fault is that the image is so small that it is only just possible to recognise the person. If, how- 
ever, the operator, in order to secure a large head, places the camera in such a position that the 
lens stares into the face within a few inches of the nose, exaggerated perspective and accentuated 
definition of the !iies, wrinkles or some other features of the face must result. The Bis-telar 
will help you in such troubles. You can place the camera much farther from the sitter, and 
yet secure a large image without that “ something wrong” appearance which both photographer 
and sitter realise yet are unable to define. 


EMIL BUSCH 


OPTICAL CO., 
ARE NOW READY. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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(LONDON), LIMITED, POLYSCOPE, 6X13 cm., complete with сай box and case .. .. &26 Os. 
13 & 14, Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, LONDON, W. 
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By CLAUDE PHELPS (Trinidad), 


From " The A. P." Colonial Competition. 


THE fascination of moonlight scenes 
has always been with the artist, and the 
photographer was not long in 
coming the limitation of his process in 
the endeavour to portray the beautiful 
effect of a bright moonlight night. Yet 
there are still hundreds of amateurs who 
are under the impression that moonlight 


OVer- 


photographs are taken at night, and 
questions addressed to THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER indicate this repeatedly. 
The amount of light obtainable on even 
a brilliant moonlight night is not sufh- 
short exposure to be given. The prolonged 


enable a 
exposure necessary fails to produce the desired result. 

The photographer has, therefore, recourse to the illusion 
produced by a sunlight photograph printed in a very low key, 


cient to 


gradations of tones appear steeper than 
in daylight pictures. The fundamental difference between day- 
light and moonlight pictures is this steepness of gradation 
from the highest light to the deepest shadow. 

Obviously, both the highest light in a moonlight picture 
and the highest light in a sunlight picture can only be rendered 
by the same white paper, and the darkest shadow in each case 
by black silver or platinum or printer’s ink. Therefore, to 
make the illusion complete, the question of gradation and 
tone must be taken into consideration. 


so that the steps or 


ONSTRUCIIVIE CRITICISMS.—I. 


For the production of a moonlight picture, therefore, a 
general low key is desirable to give the correct general effect of 
night, and the rendering of the highest light to the darkest 
shadow, with little or no intermediate half-tone, will complete 
the illusion. In a sunlight picture, although the highest light 
may be identical to that in a moonlight picture, a higher key is 
desirable, and the intermediate half-tones should be many and 
gradual, so that the effect of luminosity even in the shadows 1s 
retained. 

The picture reproduced above is a very good example of a 
moonlight photograph, and has undoubtedly been produced by 
the means mentioned. The gradations are sudden, and the 
general key of the picture is low. So far as the composition is 
concerned, it is dificult with such a subject to avoid the bull’s- 
eve effect produced by the position of the “moon,” but it is partly 
counteracted in this case by the inclusion of the two boats. 
These, however, might have been stronger in tone, to have 
emphasised the foreground more. 

The boats have been fairly well placed, but at the same time 
it will be seen that they produce a certain dwarfing of the 
distance, and the effect of their absence can easily be noted 


by covering them with the fingers. It will then be seen that 
the horizon appears much further off, and there is a greater 
suggestion of spaciousness. The boats at present appear to 


cage in the sea, and make the foreground smaller. Neverthe- 
less, it is a very effective little picture, and excellently carries 
out the idea contained in the title. 
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Silver Babies. 


A very literal person, who confesses unfamiliarity with the 
processes (mental and otherwise) of photographic pictorialists, 
tells me that he is puzzled by the descriptions attached to some 
of the pictures in the Royal Photographic Society's exhibition. 
He notices, for example, that a Hungarian gentleman is show- 
ing the following :— 

No. 15.—Baby (silver). 

For himself, he has a predilection for flesh-and-blood babies, 
but it is purely a matter of taste, and if in Hungary they have 
silver babies he is prepared to summon up a becoming admira- 
tion. Then, again, there is 

No. 13.—The Bubble (platinum). 

Platinum being at the present time so very expensive, he points 
out that soap, which was formerly used for bubble-blowing, 


might now be reverted to, on economical grounds. Then he 
А finds “The Black Hat,” 
TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. which is made, appa- 


rently, of gaslight paper, 
and also notes that the 
sub-title of the picture 
called “Driving a Bar- 
gain” is given as “Ozo- 
brome on Bromide.” This 
suggests, to his mind, 
that Ozobrome has been 
cheated, and 1$ saying 
what he thinks about the 
other. But perhaps one 
should hear Bromide on 
Ozobrome. 


The Sixpenny Shocker. 

My correspondent, how- 
ever, has missed what to 
me is really a shocking 
thing in the R. P. S. six- 
penny catalogue. It 
occurs in one of the pic- 
tures reproduced at the 
end. I will not mention 
the name of the producer, 
but I have known him for 
some years, and I have always considered him a quiet, inoffen- 
sive man. The picture bears but one word below it—one of 
the most simple and expressive words in the English language, 
and yet one that is used but seldom in polite company, such as 
that of the Royal Photographic Society. The view is, to all 
appearance, a bit of a Dutch or Flemish town, and there is cer- 
tainly nothing in its big steeple or its little houses to justify 
such explosive vehemence. Perhaps this ebullition has some- 
thing to do with the figure in the foreground, which by its atti- 
tude seems to be that of a golfer. It is scarcely thinkable that 
the word relates itself to anything which took place at the 
moment of exposure. | Another 


I1—The man who uses an Ensignette. 


Bromoil 7s rather suspicious. 
bromoil print in the gallery is called “The Thunderstorm,” and 
vet another “The Gorge.” Perhaps it was the bromoiling. 


Outside In. 

The theatrical world is paying us another compliment, for out- 
side every theatre nowadays there is a gallery of photographs 
depicting scenes in the play and people engaged in it. It may 
be our prejudice, but we think that this is somehow the wrong 
way about. Photographs of plays should not be shown outside 
theatres. They should be shown inside, on payment. It is the 
play itself that should be shown gratuitously outside the theatre, 
and at the end the actresses and actors should bid the world pay 
its shillings to come within and see them as they are immor- 
talised by the camera. On entrance the public would see, 
instead of a flitting scene that changed as they looked at 1t, 
something very greatly superior in the shape of an exhibition of 
permanent reproductions, at which they could gaze for as long 
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as they pleased. And if it is a beautiful actress 
they are after, they can see her just as well— 
some say better—in her portraits. Theatrical 
managers, as it is, are putting their best things in the street, 
and making absurd charges for their second best. 
Bye-Products. 


A great deal might be done by an ingenious mind in the way 
of economising the energy employed in photographic operations. 
I believe I have already expounded on this page the great idea 
of an attachment by which the cradle and the developing dish 
could be rocked at one movement. But there are others. The 
water used in washing negatives is a frightful waste. Why not, 
after the water has served its immediate purpose, adopt some 
means of propelling it through the garden-hose so as to irrigate 
the flower-beds? The eliminated hypo which the water carries 
with it could only have a beneficial action, if any action at all, 
for it is well known that soda salts are effective as manures. 
Again, the “hopping” and similar operations in bromoil repre- 
sent a frightful waste of energy, and we await the genius who 
can, by means of some dainty springs, make the succession of 
pressures not only pigment the image, but clean the knives in 
the kitchen below stairs as well. I am content to make these 
illuminating suggestions. The privilege of putting them into 
practice I hand over to other people. 


Greatly Reduced. 

The price of plates seems to be giving rise to a good deal of 
misconception. I see that a writer in a Scottish paper says 
that the price has been increased so per cent. all round. But 
percentages are ticklish things, and a Leicester paper seems to 
have got rather entangled in them. Dealing with a special 
offer of one firm to supply quarter-plates at tenpence the dozen, 
the writer says that this is aout 80 per cent. less than the usual 
prices. If this is the case, it means that ordinary quarter- 
plates must now be costing us more than four shillings the 
box of twelve. Is it really so bad as all that? 


The Point of View. 

*When photographing wild and other animals in cages, 
railed enclosures, and the like, we are often greatly troubled 
by these objects which come between the camera and the sub- 
jects engaging our attention."—F. C. Lambert, in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

His zest for lions 1s so keen, 

The bars he'd throw upon the shelf ; 
He says they rudely come between 

His subject and himself. 


And that shows how diverse we are: 
When we the camera employ 

In Zoos, each separate iron bar 
To us is just a joy. 
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THE FAIRIES’ HAUNT. Ву А. W. Номт (Trinidad). 
The original, a bromoil print (94х74), was exhibited at the Colonial Exhibition at “The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Bv DR. J. L. HEINKE, 


The original, a bromide print (5613X9), was awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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Although this issue of THE A. P. goes to press nearly 
a week before the opening of the London Salon of 
Photography, there is every indica- 
THE OVERFLOWING tion that this year's show will demon- 
SALON. strate once more the attractiveness of 
a well-organised exhibition. We 
understand that the plethora of pictures sent in from 
workers in this country and from all parts of the world 
has constituted a record for any previous exhibition at 
the Royal Water Colour Society's Gallery (5a, Pall Mall 
East), and probably for any photographic exhibition ever 
held in this country. The enormous quantity of work 
submitted has not only rendered the task of the selecting 
committee a severe one, but the general high standard 
of the pictures themselves has necessitated a rigorous 
weeding out. Even now the number of pictures accepted 
and hung greatly exceeds that seen at any former 
Salon, and the supporters of the “thin-white-line " 
method of hanging a photographic exhibition will pro- 
bably stand aghast at the crowded condition of the 
walls. Nevertheless, although the quantity is almost 
excessive, the quality cannot be said to have suffered, 
and no visitor will have reason to complain that he is 
not receiving the best shilling's-worth of the year. A 
note on the evening lectures at the Salon appears on 
another page. 
e e е 


On Monday next, September 15th, there will be opened 
at “Tue A. P." Little Gallery an exhibition of pictures by 


members of East Anglian 
EAST ANGLIAN PICTURES Federated Societies. We 


referred to the valuable 
work that is being done by the East Anglian School of 
Landscape Photography, under the guidance of Mr. 
Edward Peake, of Norwich, and its good influence will 
be apparent in the collection of pictures at the Little 
Gallerv. Readers who may be in London during the 
next few weeks for the Salon and R.P.S. exhibitions 
should take the opportunity of seeing this interesting 
little exhibition of landscape work, which will remain 
open daily from то a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays то a.m. 
to r p-m.) from September 15th to October 18th. Admis- 
Sion 1s free on presentation of visiting card. We hope 
to see many of our country friends. 


ме. 


We аге іп the habit of looking out every autumn for 
the newest thing in pictorial fashions. One year we are 
peering through innumerable dark 
archways into a sunlit distance. 
| Another year we catch our heads 
against the bough of a tree which hangs over a stream. 
Another year—but the reader knows the cycle as well as 
At present the note—not a new one, but so much 
in evidence as to suggest that it is, so to speak, in full 
flower—is a rude, bare, stark object in the foreground 
of the picture. Its purpose is to do for the delicate 
details of the background what the beauty patch used 
by the ladies of a former Court was supposed to do for 
their complexions. The object in question may be the 
trunk of a tree or the stake used for tethering a pony, 
but the ruder and blacker and less compromising it is 
the better. There is one little effort at present on exhi- 
bition in London which is limited only to a few tree 
trunks and an “atmosphere " beyond them. We asked 
two photographic workers of about equal experience 
and capacity for judgment what they thought of it. To 
one of them it was poor and thin. He saw nothing in 
it. As to buying it, he would as soon think of buying 
a paving stone. To the other it was, in spite of its 
smallness, the picture of the year. Look how the tree 
trunks threw back the distance—how they separated the 
planes! Well, well, we give it up. 

$ e $ 


Writing a year ago of the proceedings on Red Book 
night at the R.P.S. Exhibition, “The Magpie” had 
occasion mildly to remon- 


PICTORIAL FASHION. 


PULLING “ THE MAGPIE'S" strate with Mr. John H. 
LEG. Gear for what he regarded 
аз Мг. Gear’s hyper- 


criticism of some of the lantern slides in the Affiliation 
Competition, notably those with wild animals as sub- 
jects. Our contributor pointed out that the photo- 
grapher of wild beasts had not exactly a free hand, and 
that it was a little fastidious to complain of the fore- 
shortening of a leg when it was obviouslv out of the 
question to pull the leg of a Polar bear, and challenged 
Mr. Gear to have a lion on his lawn and compose the 
picture at his leisure. On Red Book night last week 
Mr. Gear recalled this criticism, and after reading over 
“The Magpie's" comments on the previous occasion, 
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proceeded to show, first a lantern slide of his lawn 
(minus a lion), and then, amid enthusiastic applause, a 
lantern slide of the same lawn with a lion rampant in the 
middle of it. Perhaps one had better not inquire too 
closely into the method of production of this latter pic- 
ture; but Mr. Gear, whom we may congratulate on being 
still outside the lion, demonstrated, as he said, that 
whether or not he can pull the leg of a Polar bear, he 
can certainly pull “The Magpie’s.” 


e $ e 


In the Pharmaceutical Journal there is to be found a 
long article which deals with the gradual deterioration 
and  weakening of "hypo" 
(sodium thiosulphate) when in 
solution, and the practical lesson 
is not to use a solution which has been kept for a very 
long time—a month or two, for example. The worker 
should, however, remember that “hypo” solution, if 
used immediately after preparation, is often so cold as 
to be sluggish and unsatisfactory in its action, hence 
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an hour or so should be allowed before using, in order 
that the cold which is produced when the crystals dis- 
solve тау not: lead to imperfect fixation. Imperfect 
fixation is the besetting sin of the photographer, and it 
is responsible for most cases of fading, whether of prints 
or of negatives. Thorough washing is in one sense of 
corresponding importance; but thorough fixation comes 
first, as if the fixation is incomplete no amount of wash- 
ing wil give a lasting print. Sixty-one years ago 
"hypo" cost 3s. per lb., this being the price quoted in 
Messrs. Griffin’s list dated March, 1852, and in those 
days there might be some excuse for a sparing use of 
the salt, but at the present time there is no excuse. It 
is not easy in a short note to exactly indicate or define 
the time required for thorough fixation, as much de- 
pends on the character of the paper or plate, but a good 
general rule is to fix till there are the usual signs of com- 
plete clearing, then to give a like time in solution which 
has not been previously used. The extra bath thus used 
for insuring complete fixation may be reserved for the 
first stage in a subsequent operation. 
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Full particulars and conditions were given in last week's issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. 
Upton Cooke, 369, Essex Road, Islington, N. (Title of print, 
“(Greater Love hath no Man than this." Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho.; lens, 8 in. г. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-3oth sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., June; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlargement on Paget Bromide. 

The Second Prize to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor Lodge, 
Oxford. (Title of print, “Left by the Tide.") Technical data: 
Plate, Ilford Versatile ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth 
second; time ot day, 3.30 p.m., June; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, C.C. Bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. Hammond, Runnels Croft, 
Walliscote Road, Weston-super-Mare. (Title of print, “The 
Leaders.") Technical data: Lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6; exposure, 
1-175th second; time of day, noon; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, Ilford Bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Bert Davidson, 58, St. Norbet Street, 
Montreal, Canada. (Title of print, “The Bridle Path.”) Techni- 
cal data: Ensign film; lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-16th 
second; time of day, 9 a.m., September; developer, M.-Q. ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Smooth Platino 
Bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

Miss А. В. Naylor, Herne Hill, S.E. ; Walter Harper, Nelson ; 
Allen G. Broom, Preston; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); Miss Flo- 
rence Barron, Stafford (3); Miss M. Meyer, Eastry; Geo. Н. 
Hanlin, Leith; Arthur E. Thwaites, Durham; Miss May 
Barker, Cambridge; Miss E. Rubbra, Sheerness; Mrs. H. E. 
Galloway, Shepperton; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; К. Berry, 
Chorley ; Edgar L. Randall, S. Hampstead, N.W.; C. Mamlouk, 
Alexandria. 

Class I. 

B. W. Tolton, Leicester ; Edward Dodd, Liverpool; Mrs. A. 
Hammond, Weston-super-Mare; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; W. 
Hill, Leek; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; C. Upton Cooke, 
Islington, N. ; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; A. C. Porcher, 
Cambridge; Harry Payne, Hornsey, N. (2); John Maclean, 
London, N.; Hy. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); Jas. Good- 
win, Lewisham, S.E.; D. L. Taylor, Pollokshields; Stuart 
Nicholson, Alverstoke ; W. E. Ellis, Accrington; A. A. Green, 
Ealing, W. (2); Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne ; John Cresswell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Hubert E. Galloway, 
Shepperton. 

Class II. 


H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, S.W.; Miss Moorat, Farn- 


borough, Hants; Miss E. B Hope, Wandsworth Common, S.W. ; 
Wm. A. Crane, Sutton Coldfield; S. A. Griffin, Toronto; Cyril 
Whitelaw, Stowmarket ; H. Turner, Heanor; Miss Hilda 
Wood, Alderley Edge; . M. Salmond, Inverkeithling; B. 
Rollinson, Brixton, S.W. ; Miss Evangeline Roberts, Leyton, E. ; 
P. F. Booth, Handsworth (2). 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Chas. Е. 
Pargeter Road, Warley, Birmingham. (Title of print, “The 
Trail." Technical data: Ensign film; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I second ; time of dav, 7.3o p.m., July ; developer, pvro-soda ; 
printing process, Wellington C.C. bromide, sepia toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Chas. E. Hanscomb, “ Blen- 
heim,” Edgar Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. (Title of print, “The 
Window Seat." Technical data: Plate, Hydra Medium ; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/11; exposure, 5 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget S. T. 

A Second Extra Prize to Chas. Bussell, St. Jean, Cap Ferrat 
A.M., France. (Title of print, “Evening by the Lake of 
Annecy.") Technical data: Plate, Guilleminot; lens, Lacour- 
Berthiot ; stop, Ё/12; exposure, 1-30th second; time of day, 
6.30 p.m., June; developer, Agfa; printing process, P.O.P. 

Beginners' Class. 

Raymond Cope, Leek; Clayton Hutton, Birmingham ; J. G. 
Meersch, Glasgow ; John M. Nelson, Glasgow ; Cyril J. Goring, 
Brierley Hill; J. Stephens, Lausanne; C. R. Aslin, Sheffield ; 
D. L. Evans, Penclawdd ; John L. Williams, Liverpool; W. Е. 
Chew, Manchester; J. H. Turner, ‘Heanor; J. Weir Hood, 
Edinburgh. W. N. Plant, Leicester; A. Lawton, Longport; H. 
Hawksley, Sheffield; Miss Daisy Jarrett, Birmingham; Miss 
Gray, Brighton; Thos. P. Morgan, Leytonstone, N.E.; А. Е. 
Dew, London, N.E.; A. H. Magathaes, Brazil; Miss N. Webb, 
Rhyl; C. A. Hollingsworth, West Brompton ; W. Ernest Llovd, 
Swansea; Miss E. C. Miller, Wolverhampton; Mrs. Loeff, 
Amsterdam ; G. W. Westgate, Gillingham; H. Brupt, Swad- 
lincote; Wilfred Wild, Leeds; C. J. Stephens, Cardiff ; P. H. 
Palmer, Reading ; W. H. Verinder, Sidcup; Miss M. C. Caret, 
Guernsey; G. H. Greaves, Camberley (2); B. Hodgkinson, Bil- 
lingborough ; Miss J. V. Inman, Hampstead, N.W. ; Miss Violet 
Inman, Hampstead; H. Woodhouse, Bradford; Robt. Hutchi- 
son, Glasgow. 
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Е noticed in a 


morning paper 
recently that 
the people of this 


country just now may be divided into two classes—those 
who have taken their holidays and those who have not. 
As the month advances, the latter class grows less, and 
the returning hordes, with brown faces and with 
cameras slung across shoulders or in pockets, are look- 
ing forward to a renewal of acquaintance with scenes 
and incidents of their recent holiday by means of the 
photographs which they have secured. 

The methods adopted by workers for dealing with the 
development of holiday exposures vary considerably 
with the temperament of the individual. 
always the beginner who rushes off to the dark-room 
immediately on his return to see how the negatives have 
turned out. Many an old hand is just as eager, while 
occasionally cases occur when packets of exposed plates 


or films are 
shelved for 
Mida : M : THE joy of life is harmony. It 15 not to be 


even forgotten 
altogether, 
owing to 
press of other 
matters which 
claim prece- 
dence on re- 
turn to the 
workadav 
world. 

As suming, 
however, 
thatithe 
reader has just 
returned 
from his holi- ~ 
days with a 
full bag, and 
15 anxious to 
get to work to see what success has attended his efforts, 
a few notes as to the development of his exposures may 
be useful. 

In actual dark-room practice the worker who has been 
using one of the popular roll-film cameras may have less 
bother in the production of his negatives than the plate 
user, but the latter very frequently strikes a higher per- 
centage of well-exposed negatives. The modern photo- 
graphic film has its limitations. Even its most ardent 
advocate knows this; and the amateur photographer 
who recognises these limitations and keeps within them 
is more likely to secure successful results than the 
worker who snaps merrily at everything. 

With the modern tank development for films, how- 
ever, the process of development is rendered almost 
automatic, and by carefully following instructions the 
tank system will usually give as good an all-round 


of fitness. 


FILMS. 


Kodaks, 


It is not. 


Я thought that harmony only refers to pleasant 
groupings of sounds. 
tions of any and all kinds deserve the term. 
For continuous enjoyment of a finished and 


from the picture itself. 

delicate tones, on a dark mount, or on a light 
mount against a dark wall “ jumps to the eye.” 
It arrests, but does not retain the mind. Lack of 
` harmony suggests the thought of unfitness. 
human mind tends to appreciate order, which is a part 
Pictures of very dissimilar subjects on the same 
wall are not conducive to harmony. The connection which is 
= feit rather than seen conduces to the keenest sense of harmony. 
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average of satisfactory nega- 
tives as any other method, and 
for roll-films generally we can- 
not suggest an improvement. The only exception to 
this is in the case of small films and short lengths, such 
as the roll-films used in the Ensignette, Vest-pocket 
Watch-pocket Carbine, and other similar 
cameras, also the ‘“double-twos " of the larger sizes; 
these can undoubtedly be more expeditiously dealt with 
by the adoption of the method of rapid development put 
forward a short time ago by the Editor of THE A. P. 

The method consists of the use of highly concentrated 
developing solutions, undiluted rodinal being specially 
recommended. 

The film is unrolled (in the dark-room, of course), and 
run through a dish of plain water until it is thoroughly 
wetted and limp. It is then held by the two ends, sensi- 
tive side downwards, and rapidly slipped to and fro in 
a dish containing the concentrated developer. Complete 
d e v elopment 
is very rapid, 
a few seconds 
being usually 
sufficient, and 
the negatives 
are then trans- 
ferred straight 


Agreeable conjunc- 


framed picture, it must be placed so that its to the hypo 
surroundings do not assert themselves in bath. The 
such a way as to lead the eye or mind away average of 


successes 
with this 
method will be 
found very 
high, and we 
doubt whether 
it can be im- 
proved upon 
as a practical 
method for 
dealing with 
small films. 
For tank development a good pyro-soda formula is 
probably the best. The Kodak or Ensign developing 
powders are particularly good for tank and time de- 


A light print, in 


The 


velopment. A good formula for all film work is: 
A.—Pyrogallic acid ......................... I OZ. 
SUIDHUFIC acid о ыллана 20 minims, 
jul We Ec 28 oz. 
B.—Sodium sulphite ......................... 6 oz. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ............ A. ж 
WAT c ctc 28 ,, 


For use, take 1 oz. A, 1 oz. B, water 8 oz. 


The worker who has used film-packs during his holi- 
days will probably secure the greatest number of suc- 
cessful negatives from his batch of exposures by using 
a fairly dilute developer, one that will permit of a certain 
amount of delay before full density is acquired. With 
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approximately correct exposures, the dilution or con- 
centration of the developer appears to have little or no 
effect on the quality of the resulting negatives. 

The above pyro developer diluted with twice its bulk 
of water, or a rodinal developer used more dilute than 
usual, will serve admirably for the development of film- 
pack negatives. The films are removed from the packs 
and soaked in water, one at a time, until the entire 
dozen are well wetted. They are then transferred to the 
developer, and in the dilute solution are moved about in 
a manner similar to that adopted when toning prints. 

The object of the diluted developer is now apparent. 


INCE neither ordinary water nor ordinary chemicals are 

ever quite pure, sediments will often be left in making up 
solutions, and if these sediments are not removed by filtration 
the suspended impurities are apt to settle on the face of the 
negative or print, and cause specks to appear. 

The purpose of the following article is to give some hints as 
to the best methods of filtering, together with a few dodges for 
saving time and trouble in doing so. 

The ordinary way is to fold a small piece of white blotting 
paper twice at right angles, to open out one fold so as to 
form a cone, and then place this in a glass funnel. 

The solution to be filtered is then gently poured down the 
side of the cone, and runs through the paper. 

If the funnel is placed in the neck of the bottle which is to 
hold the filtered liquid, a small piece of wire or straw should 
be inserted between the funrel and the neck of the bottle. 
Otherwise the funnel may stop the air escaping from the bottle, 
and this will almost stop the liquid from filtering. 

Amateurs who live near a dealer in chemical apparatus will 


в 
8 
NU Fig. 2 
C 
find it worth while to get a packet of filter paper, as this is 
already cut into circles and does not contain the impurities 
which are present in ordinary blotting paper. 

By using *fluted" filter papers a lot of time may be saved, 
as such papers filter much more rapidlv than if folded in the 
ordinary way. 

Fig. 1 shows how to make a fluted filter. 

Fold a filter paper along A B. Then crease it along the lines 
shown in b, Fig. 1. Now turn it over, and fold each portion 
so that C is against B, D against C, and so on. Now open it 
out, when it should look like c, Fig. 1. 

Now place this in the funnel, and pour the liquid in as 
before. A paper folded in this way filters very quickly, be- 
cause nearly the whole surface of the paper is available for 
filtering, whereas when the paper is folded in the ordinary 
way, only a small area of the paper, at the point of the cone, 
is used. 

Another time-saving dodge when a fairly large quantity of 
solution has to be filtered is shown in fig. 2. 

A deep notch is cut in- one side of a box, and a flask or 
carafe is inverted in it, so that its neck dips into a filter paper 
contained in a funnel placed in the neck of a bottle. The bottle 
is stood on something so as to bring the funnel to the right 
height. 

When the bottle is in the proper position, the funnel and 
flask are removed, and the flask nearlv filled with the solution 
to be filtered. The filter paper and funnel are then gently 


pressed over the neck of the flask and the flask quickly in. 
verted. 


Fig 1 
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With a concentrated developer such as that suggested 
above for the development of small roll-films the action 
would proceed so rapidly that there would be a risk of 
development marks arising. 

One film is taken out from time to time and examined 
by the ruby light, and it will be easy to tell from its 
appearance when the entire batch is fully developed. It 
is generally necessary to develop until the negatives are 
apparently black right through—or at least this should 
be the appearance of fully developed films that have been 
well exposed, as a considerable amount of the apparent 
density is lost in the fixing bath. 


By A. RITCHIE. 
Special to “The A. P. & P. N." 


The flask is now fitted. into the notch in the box, and the 
funnel placed in the neck of the bottle. 

The liquid will run through the filter until the opening of the 
flask is uncovered, when a bubble of air will enter the flask 
and displace enough liquid to cover the opening again. In this 
way the liquid in the funnel will alwavs be level with the open- 
ing of the flask, and so the filter will be kept full until the 
whole lot of liquid is filtered. 

When a still larger quantity of liquid has to be filtered, 
another dodge, illustrated in fig. 3 may be used. 

This will be found particularly useful when the rain water 
which is collected from the roof is used, for such water gener- 
ally gets rather dirty. 

A large, narrow-necked bottle, a rubber bung, with two holes, 
which fits into the neck of the bottle, and some glass tubing 
will be required. 

A long piece of glass tubing is taken, and passed through 
one hole of the bung, so that it reaches to the bottom of the 
bottle. Through the other hole in the bung a second piece is 
passed, which reaches to the bottom of the bottle, and is bent 
twice at right angles, so that the other end comes down level 
with that inside the bottle. 

The glass tubing is cut off to the right length by making a 
notch in it with a file at the required point, and then sharply 
bending it, when it will break off at the file mark. 

The bends are made by heating the part of the tube where the 
bend is to come in 
the flame of a bat's- 
wing burner until 
the glass is soft, 
then removing it 
and gently bending 
it to the required 
angle. 

When passing the 
glass tube through 
the bung, it must be 
kept wet, and held 
as near the bung as 
possible, otherwise 
there is a risk of it 
suddenly breaking. 

The liquid to be 
filtered is placed in 
the large bottle, and 
the filter adjusted 
under the open end 
of the syphon. 

Now blow down 
the air-tube to fil 
the syphon. The liquid in the bottle will commence to syphon 
over, and will rise in the fiiter until it is level with the lower 
end of the air-tube, and it will keep at this level until the 
bottle is emptied, so that when once started the apparatus needs 
no attention until the bottle is empty. 

Lastly, it mav be mentioned, that sometimes filtering may 
be dispensed with altogether, for since the sediment usually 
settles to the bottom of the bottle, the clear liquid above may 
be “syphoned off" into another bottle. 

This is done by taking a glass syphon, similar to that used 
in the last apparatus, filing it with clean water, and then 
inserting one limb in the bottle of solution and propping the 
opening about half an inch from the bottom of the bottle. 
The clear liquid will now syphon over, and can be received 
in another bottle. 


Fig. 3. 
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THERE comes a time, sooner or 
later, in the experience of every 
photographer when the portrait nega- 
tive would be improved by the com- 
plete removal of a disfiguring back- 
ground. 

Although the majority of amateurs are 
aware that this can be done by what is 
termed “blocking out,” it is doubtful 
whether many of them know exactly how 
it is done. They may have some vague 
idea that it is effected by the applica- 
tion of some opaque water-colour, but as to the best and, 
one might add, the only correct method, they have only a 
superficial knowledge. The use of a water-colour paint will 
certainly accomplish such blocking out, but it has one great 
disadvantage, that being a too sharply defined edge of the 
blocked-out figure, giving it the appearance of having been 
cut out and stuck down on a piece of white paper. 

This effect cannot very well be avoided when blocking out 
is employed, but to a great extent it can be mitigated by the 
method herein illustrated. 

In the accompanying illustrations the subject is of a friend 
of the writer's who is rather a clever young amateur actor. 
Having a desire to obtain a photographic record of the 
characters which he has portrayed from time to time, he has 
gone to a photographer's and had such records made. In 
every case he has had such portraits taken against a white 
background, except in the present instance, when he had 
perforce to be taken against the horrible sheet seen in the 
first illustration, because the photographer in question had 
not a white background, the picture having been taken by 
a small village photographer, who doubtless found the 
hideous backgrounds were what the country folk most liked. 

My friend, therefore, purchased the negative from the 
photographer, and handed it to the writer to have the offend- 
ing background removed entirely. 

The following is the method employed, and in order to 
show as clearly as possible each stage of the work, prints 
were made from the negative as the work proceeded. 

The negative was in the first instance lightly rubbed all 
over on the film side with a good retouching medium. It 
was then placed on a retouching desk until the surface was 
quite dry. In the meantime a BBB pencil had been 
sharpened to an exceedingly long and thin point. 


Fig. a. 


yLOCKING OUT A BACKGROUND. 


By CLARENCE PONTING. 2 
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Fig. 3. 


Special to ‘‘ The А. P. and P. N.” 


Work was then commenced upon the negative, beginning 
at the head and working downwards. The outline of the 
figure was carefully followed with the pencil, which was only 
lightly applied with a slight dragging stroke. As the figure 
was not very large on the plate, a reading-glass was employed 
during this part of the work. "This made the application of 
the lead a simple matter, as the figure was very much en- 
larged, and although the pencil point was enlarged in a like 


manner, the out- 
line could Бе i Р 
easily followed. At | Ku 


last the whole of the | 
figure was outlined du 
with a very fine 
blacklead line, 
which would not 
have been large 
enough for the 
purpose if it had 
been left as it was. 
The pencil was 
again applied all 
round the figure, 
until the line was 
perhaps a sixteenth 
of an inch in 
breadth. 

At this stage a 
bromide paper 
print was taken, 
in order that the 
effect of the work 
could be seen. 
It proved  satis- 
factory, as will be 
seen from fig. 2. 


- 
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Blocking Out а 
Large Space 
Quickly. 

It would be quite 
impossible to ex- > E 
tend this blocking- ` 
out line to com- 
pletely cover the 


Fig. 4. 
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background, and if it could, it is doubtful whether the 
density would be even enough to give a pure white back- 
ground. 

However, to accomplish this result is fairly easy. The out- 
lined negative was taken, and a piece of thin paper placed 
over it. On this was pencilled, as near as possible, the 
position which the figure occupied upon the negative. It is 
not essential to go very close up to the figure when drawing 
this outline, but go to within, say, one-eighth of an inch of 
the outside of the figure. This pencilled outline is then 
placed upon a piece of opaque paper the same size as the 
negative, and the figure portion carefully removed from 
both sheets of paper by means of sharp scissors. The black 
paper, of course, is an exact duplicate. 

Now carefully paste all over the piece of opaque paper, 
and apply it to the glass side of the negative in such a 
manner that the cut-out portion comes exactly over the figure 
on the plate. This should be done on the retouching desk, 
as by this means it is easy to see the position which the 
paper should occupy. 

On holding up the negative at this stage, it will be per- 
ceived that practically the whole of the negative has now 
been blocked out except the figure portion, which we wish 
to retain. It will be observed, however, that the figure is 
not quite as neatly blocked out as would be desired, for in 
parts the background will still be seen. This is due to the 
inaccurate cutting out of the black paper figure. Had this 
been done exceedingly carefully, probably the blocking out 
would have been finished at this stage. It would be very 
difficult to do this successfully, and it does not matter in the 
least, as it can easily be rectified. 

In order to show the effect upon the negative after the 
application of the opaque paper another print was taken, 
purposely printed a shade too dark to show the portions of 
the background which remained. These must be removed 
before the negative is finally ready for the printing frame. 

At this stage the retouching desk is again required. Have 
ready a small camel-hair paint brush, together with some 
opaque water-colour. The writer uses Photopake, on 
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account of its being specially prepared for this work and 
leaves an absolutely opaque mark wherever it is applied. 
However, a red water-colour will do almost as well, if the 
Photopake is not to hand. 

Charge the camel-hair brush with the colour, and care- 
fully go round the negative, working outwards from the thin 
pencilled line to the part already blocked out by the black 
paper. This will, when done carefully, block out the whole 
Y the background and give the finished result, as seen in 

ig. 4. 

Very little painting will be necessary on the film side, as 
the majority of the surface is already made opaque by the 
black paper. It is only necessary to carefully follow the 
line round the figure, giving the brush a heavy pull, which 
will have the eftect of spreading it and making a broad 
paint line, which should be sufficiently thick to reach the 
cut-out margin of the opaque paper. 

The parts which must be painted over can be more easily 
seen if one has a proof from the partly blocked-out negative 
at hand, although this is not absolutely necessary. 

The figure, in this case being a full-length one, had rather 
the appearance of standing on nothing, and in order to do 
away with this impression a slight shadow was stumped in 
with blacklead. 

If prints are taken upon a smooth-surfaced bromide paper, 
any little inequalities in the blocking out can be rectified 
with a sharply pointed lead pencil by working on the print. 
This work can be “fixed” by holding the bromide print in 
the steam of a kettle for a moment or two. However, if the 
hand which does the blocking out is steady, this will not be 
necessary, as it is quite easy to follow the smallest crease 
without encroaching upon the figure. 

The writer considers this method of employing a pencil to 
outline the figure much superior to blocking out with a brush 
straight away, chiefly because the outline given is softer 
than that made by the brush, and, secondly, one need not 
have such a steady hand, for pencil is more easily applied 
than liquid paint from a brush. 


— —— — — Jte — — —— 
THE SALON EVENINGS. 


HE series of Lantern and Cinematograph Lectures arranged 
by the Salon Committee for Monday and Thursday even. 
ings during the course of the Salon Exhibition promise to be 
both entertaining and instructive, and should prove very attrac- 
tive during the Salon season. The Royal Water Colour 


Society's Gallery has always proved excellent for the purpose of 
lectures, and the following advance list of fixtures should be 
Admission to the Gallery (sa, Pall Mall 


noted by all readers. 


Gallery, sa, Pall Mall East. (See '' Topics of the Week.") 


The Salon Selecting Committee at Work at the Royal Water Colour Society’s 


East) is one shilling ; season tickets, admitting at any time, 35. 
The Gallery is open on Monday and Thursday evenings from 
7 p.m. to 9.3o p.m., the lectures commencing at 8 p.m. 

Lantern Lecture. Thursday, September 11. T. B. Blow, 
F.L.S., ^A Winter Tour Through Italy and Sicily." Impression: 
of a much-travelled photographer in unhackneyed districts. 

Lantern lecture, Monday, September 15. James Shaw, 
“By Battlement, Wall, and Tower.” Some re- 
markable pictures of а remarkable mediæval 
Pageant in Central Europe. 

Lantern and cinematograph lecture, Thursday, 
September 18. Dr. Francis Ward, *A Fish-Eye 
View." A unique lecture with wonderful under- 
water pictures. 

Monday, September 22, London and District 
Photographic Societies’ Special Night. Exhibition 
of lantern slides by members of London societies. 

Lantern and cinematographic lecture, Thurs- 
day, September 25.  F. Martin Duncan, “The 
Lore of the Bee." А natural history lecture of ex- 
ceptional interest, showing remarkable knowledge 
of the life of bees and wasps. 

Lantern lecture, Monday, September 29. Dr. 
C. Atkin Swan, B.A., F.R.G.S., *The Practical 
Side of Alpine Photography." The experiences of 
a successful and ardent worker who is both an 
expert mountaineer and photographer. 

Lantern lecture, Thursday, October 2. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., “The King's Highway." The his. 
tory and humour of the roads. А subject appeal- 
ing to every photographer. 

Lantern lecture, Monday, October 6. Dr. 
Adolphe Abrahams, M.A., *Fourteen Years of 
High-Speed Photography." The experiences of an 
expert in the photography of sport, with remark- 
able examples of instantaneous work. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. > 


THE improvement in the wall-covering 
and general cleaning-up of the somewhat 
dingy Suffolk Street Galleries is responsible 
this year for a better impression of the R. P. S. 
Exhibition as a whole. Fortunately а few ex- 
hibits stand out from the pervading common- 
place in the Pictorial Section, amongst which 
may be noted the work of several members of 
the London Salon and other regular exhibitors 
at that exhibition, who, I have been informed, were specially 
invited on this occasion to contribute to the R. P. S. show. 

The inclusion of this work has undoubtedly raised the 
standard of the exhibition, but at the same time the presence 
of so much invited work has, of course, restricted the space at 
disposal for the display of pictures sent in in the ordinary way. 

Itis a pity also that the specially invited work is not indicated 
as such in the catalogue. The visitor is likely to go away with 
a somewhat mistaken impression. | 

Among the early numbers on the walls we find six pictures by 
Madame D’Ora, whose fine individual and original work com- 
mands attention. The °“ Portrait Study," no doubt obtained by 
artificial light, has a great deal of animation, and the pearls 
gleam in contrast with the quieter high light on the face; Lut 
the red-brown colour of the print is scarcely appropri ite. 
“Comtesse Finette Wydenbruck ” is also vivacious, and the com- 
position is interesting, though I do not see why the plume should 
be so brightly illuminated. No more could be done for it if it 
were a firework flash. 

M. Demachy, with his interesting architecture and pretty 
figure-studies in oil-transfer, takes a leading part in the show, 
though the work on the whole scarcely represents him at his 
best. Attention may be specially directed to “Motif d’Architec- 
ture,” in which emphasis is concentrated on the upper portion 
of the fanciful building by the vignetting below. Ап object- 
lesson in the importance of focussing interest is to be obtained 
by comparing this work with “Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome,” 
by Mrs. Powles, who has taken the contrary course of forcibly 
defining the houses at the sides of the picture and leaving the 
main theme in the centre, weak and empty by contrast. 

A good, low-toned, and expressive portrait of “Léon Bakst” 
is shown by Mr. E. O. Hoppe, together with some other prints 
not altogether free from the mark of artificiality. For my part, 
while acknowledging the effectiveness of some of the “Russian 
Ballet” pictures, I have seen enough of them; and in the 
“Profile” there is not enough light on the figure to account 
for the depth of the shadow, of which a great point is made. 
One is reminded, also, that effects of light and shadow, however 
forcible, must be true before they can be interesting. 

Among the oil-transfers contributed by M. Puyo, “Matin à 
Bougival” has a delightful atmospheric distance, and the figure 
comes well, though it is somewhat interfered with by the 
splashes of light in a needlessly heavy foreground. “ Danseuse ” 
does not strike me as among the best of his well-known figures 
behind the scenes, suffering as it does from indecision in 
management of the illumination, with a distracting repetition 
of the highest light. 

A pretty figure is quietly rendered by Hugo Erfurth in his 
* Portrait Study," and I am puzzled to know why he has intro- 
duced a straight line of strong light beside it, unless from an 
overpowering desire to do something out of the common, for 
this forcible accent emphasises nothing, and kills the figure 
without being decorative. 

There is always fascination in Guido Rey’s amusing and 
ingeniously arranged scenes, of which “Le Tiroir" is an ex- 
cellent example, with a girl appropriately clad turning out her 
treasures, and all their delicate details and those of the 
eighteenth-century furniture forming a pretty arrangement, 
which is assisted by clever lighting. 

Some clever portraits by Mr: Walter Benington and by R. 
and M. Duhrkoop are to be noted. It is interesting to observe 
that Herr Duhrkoop has come under the thrall of oil and 
bromoil. There is a good portrait of *W. F. Beattie, Esq., as 
Robert Burns," by Mr. W. Crooke, the figure standing well in 
judiciously managed light, and bearing a decided resemblance 
to the poet. “A Portrait,” by Patricia Russell, shows a hand- 
some female head, rather too forcibly modelled, and some 
admirable detail in the shoulder ornamentation. 
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OYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE—THE PICTORIAL SECTION. 


Special to ° The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Nens.” 


The “Decorative Study,” by Mrs. Minna Keene, was shown 
at last year’s Salon, and I expressed admiration for its good 
qualities on that occasion. The same applies to “Rosen,” by 
Emil R. Magyar (the picture appeared at the Salon as by Emil 
Rosenberg, which I think is the author's correct name). 

Mr. Frank H. Read sends some interesting work, although 
his coloured oil prints, with the exception of “The Jester,” 
which appears more like a coloured bromide than an oil print 
in colours, are weak, yet showing a lively perception of elusive 
natural tints. This is evident in the combined tones of sky 
reflection and local colour of water in “Greenwich Reach." 
The mechanically pretty type of colour work is scarcely more 
deserving of admiration than the bold faults of the unin- 
structed. Mr. Read might, however, have ventured on colour 
in *The Balloon Girl," for he could surely have found scope 
for interesting diversity and effective arrangement in the bunch 
of toy-balloons. A notable exhibitor is Madame Jeanne E. 
Bennett, who shows a welcome touch of fancy as well as a 
graceful sense of line in her restrained and delicate nudes in 
twilight tones, with lights sparingly used for important accents, 
as, for instance, in marking the curved line of the back of the 
pretty, dreamy figure in "Life's Mystery." Of course, the un- 
draped form has been treated in low tones before, but these 
works have an atmosphere and sentiment of their own. How 
needful is imaginative treatment to the portrayal of the nude 
is realised on comparing these works with some other examples, 
among which is * The Alighted Butterfly," by Miss Kate Smith, 
whose picturing of the female figure out of doors is more 
* photographic " than usual, and the sweep of its line is some- 
what interfered with by the settling of the insect at the edge. 

Pictorial photography has a promising recruit in Mr. Hugh 
Cecil, who gives indication in "Tulips" of imagination and a 
sense of line. The head of the young woman holding the flowers 
calls for admiration, but the blossoms themselves are without 
their natural qualities of freshness, colour, and texture, as a 
result of the pervading darkness of the print. 

*The Black Hat," by Mr. W. Foster Brigham, is noticeable, 
and a touch of originality is to be recognised in the general 
design. Mr. F. Humpherson's *Llanrwst Bridge" has merits 
of tone in the sky and water, but the excessive darkness of the 
tree on the left is out of key and destructive of aerial perspective. 
The three figures, *Driving a Bargain," as represented by Mr. 
T. H. Greenall, have character, though it is of the sordid kind. 

Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke is associated in the production of 
his own portrait with Mr. G. Spiers Goodchild, ang it is painful 
to say that the first impression derived from the work is that 
of toothache. Still, it deserves to be studied, for it shows how 
necessary is the suggestion of *movement." If the head were 
felt to be restiag on the hand, with a sense of weight carried 
by the forearm, the attitude would be explained quite naturally, 
but merely to show a hand clutching a jaw is to invite misin- 
terpretation. 

The coloured boy, *Columbus," by the Rev. H. O. Fenton, 
merits appreciation. Mr. W. R. Lewis's *Girl with a Vase" 
might have made a pleasant composition if he had endowed 
it with the grace of line easily obtainable with the shoulder 
as its starting point; and there is a missed opportunity in Mr. 
Wastell's *Evening Sunshine," where the highest light is used 
indiscriminately, though the difference of light shining through 
leaves and shining on them offered material for interesting 
study. 

po picturesque composition is “The Blacksmith’s Shop,” 
by George Haranghy, with well.grouped figures, effective light. 
ing, and details suggestively though simply rendered. Another 
striking production is “The Church at Damme,” by Mr. A. G. 
Buckham, who shows imagination and originality in his repre- 
sentation of the group of buildings and high tower with the 
sun setting behind it, though the white houses should have been 
in lower tone to make their * values" correct in comparison with 
the light in the sky. 

Meritorious work is to be recognised in “Misty Morning on 
the Medway," by John Keane, where the graduation from the 
buoy to the distant smack gives aerial perspective ; in the night 
effect (No. 270) by Mr. S. Bridgen ; and in “A Dutch Harbour,” 
by Lilian M. Izard. 7 | 

[А further notice of the К. Р. S. Exhibition will appear next 
week. } 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


PICTORIAL CINEMATOGRAPHY—A NEW COLOUR. SYSTEM. 


In pictorial cinematography, as, of course, in all photographic 
work, artistic "style" is divided into two distinct forms. These 
may be classified as fechnicai and intellectual: the former an 
acquired power over materials ; the latter a cultivated intellect— 
a power of conceiving and distinguishing ideal form. Reynolds 
said: “It is an absurdity to suppose that we are born with this 
taste, though we are with the seeds of it, which, by the heat 
and kindly influence of this genius, may be ripened in us.” Now, 
style may be simply defined as a power over materials, and this 
applies with as equal force to the photographer as to the 
painter. 

Let us, firstly, consider technical style. A photograph is use- 
less, however artistic the selection and composition, if there is 
an error in the chemical formule. Style is far more easily culti- 
vated at the present day, where so much “control ” is possible, 
than it was, for example, in the days of Daguerre, when photo- 
graphy was nothing more than a process, and a very poor and 
incomplete one at the best. 

It is now generally accepted by those most capable of judging 
that cinematography is a fine art as well as an amusement, and 
the perfection of technical process or technical style implies 
perfection in artistic completion of the picture. The technical 
form of style should not be made the object of too anxious 
pursuit, to the detriment of higher qualities. We think that 
there is too great a tendency amongst photographic critics to-day 
to condemn a photographic composition merely because of its 
technical imperfections. 

The intellectual style consists of artistic discrimination and 
treatment—a gift of discernment which leads to intellectual 
style. The cinematograph “producer” who possesses the intel. 
lectual style adds something to Nature in his work, and that 

"something " can be made manifest in cinema work as well as 
in painting, and it is the result of a careful cultivation of indi- 
vidual expression and of accumulated experience and research. 

Every art or craft in the world that is fit to rank among the 
arts is capable of ennoblement by thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression, so that even in the most elementary forms of his art 
the amateur cinematographer who possesses an artistic per- 
sonality can infuse an artistic style into his films which will 
be at once distinguishable from mere efficiency in technical 
treatment. This is no exaggeration, for we have sufficient mate- 
rial in photography to produce at the very least a work of art, 
in monochrome, equal to an artist's work on canvas. 

Lastly it should be remembered that mind is entirely de. 
pendent on matter for its expression in алу artistic form, and 
this expression may easily be baulked by employing ill-chosen 
or inferior instruments. Furthermore, to take a photograph 
for the mere pleasure the process affords, without thought or 
ideal, and without a touch of individual expression; to obtain 
merely an automatic rendering of the first scene that happens to 
present itself to the lens, may be a highly effectual method of 
wasting expensive film stock, but it is certainly anything but an 
intellectual pursuit. 


Colour Cinematography: A Lyons System. 


The town of Lyons will be known in the future, not so much 
for its silks and vineyards, as for the developments in colour 
photography which it has cradled. The editor of Za Fotografia 
Artistica, who has recently been paying a visit to Lyons, writes 
enthusiastically of a system of colour cinematography, equally 
applicable to diapositives, which has been worked out in that 
city by MM. Rodolphe Berthon and Maurice Audibert. The 
results, he says, are remarkable for purity of tone, cleanness 
of contour, and truth of the coloured image, which is obtained 
in the usual way by the superposition of images representing 
each of the three primary colours. The great merit of the 
invention appears to consist in the method of obtaining simul- 
taneously three monochromes with no appreciable difference in 
the angle of deviation proper to each of them. 

This problem has been solved by an apparatus which includes 


two separate lens combinations. The first lens sends a re- 
versed image of an object to the second lens situated further 
along the tube, and this second lens-system is furnished with 
prisms or concentric mirrors, so disposed as to triplicate the 
image, and throw upon one sensitive surface three juxtaposed 
images. These images, each representing one of the primary 
colours by means of a suitable screen placed in front of the 
emulsion, reproduce the original when they are superimposed, 
again by a system of prisms, and projected on to a screen. 
The use of two lens systems in the taking apparatus has several 
advantages, some of them obvious, but only one need be 
laboured here. The fact that the image which is thrown upon 
the sensitive surface is not directly that of the object itself, but 
an image which has been passed on to the principal combina- 
tion through the medium of another lens, helps to suppress 
any stereoscopic effect as between the primary images, and thus 
assists accurate register on projection. The original image, 
after passing through the first optical element, has still to pass 
through the principal objective before being photographed, and 
this reduces in a large measure the relief of the different planes. 
This is an advantage particularly appreciable in cinemato- 
graphy, where the enlargement is considerable, and interfering 
seams of colour are distressing. 

A reference to the drawing will make the mechanism clear. 


Berthon and Audibert's Colour Camera. 


The front objective B, with convergent lenses b, is so arranged 
as to give a reversed image of the object D to the central and 
principal lens combination A, A!. This combination is fur- 
nished at its optical centre with three concentric prisms, a, а', 
a*, arranged on a glass disc, a*, in such a manner as to split 
up the image and project it on to the sensitive surface. The 
correction of the spherical aberration of the prisms is obtained 
by giving to their faces curvatures which the usual methods 
of calculation enable one easily to determine, and the correc- 
tion of the astigmatism of the prisms by giving them a par- 
ticular inclination on the axis of the objective with which they 
are in combination. E designates the sensitive emulsion, on 
which are formed the three juxtaposed images, c, c', с. This 
sensitive surface may be plate or film, or cinematograph film, 
the displacement in the case of the last-named being produced 
by ordinary means. In front of the sensitive surface is placed 
a trichrome screen, F, in the primary colours, respectively, red 
f, green f', and blue f. This trichrome screen need not be used 
if the prisms themselves are made to give the colours. The 
regulation of the position of both lens.combinations to the 
sensitive plate on the one hand, and to the subject on the other, 
is obtained by a rack and pinion arrangement not represented 
in the illustration. For projection one may employ either the 
arrangement of prisms used in the taking camera, or another 
method which, together with a number of other details, is duly 
described. 

We have said enough, however, to indicate the principle 
underlying this invention, which owes a great deal to the col. 
laboration of a professor in the Science Faculty at Lyons, who 
has made the necessary optical calculations. The writer we 
have been quoting sees in it a means by which cinematography 
in colours will enter upon a new and even more scientific phase. 
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A CHILD STUDY. By MRS. CRUTTENDEN. 
The original, a bromide print (11x61), reccived Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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By Miss К. Р. CUNLIFFE. 


THE BIRDS’ NEST. 
The original, a toned‘ bromide print (64x 9%), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competttion. 
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HIAWATHA. 


Bv 
Louis HYDE. 


The original, a P.O.P. print (6x41Y), 
was awarded a Beginners' Prize 
in the Weeklu Competition. 
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By OWEN W. F. THOMAS. 


X113), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


THE WATERFALL. 
The original, a bromide print (5 
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THE GOERZ POSTCARD “TARO” TENAX. 


ANY of our readers are already familiar with the excellent 

series of “Tenax” cameras which have so well sustained 
the high reputation of the firm of Goerz. Recent simplifications 
in camera construction by Messrs. Goerz have rendered it pos- 
sible to place instruments on the market as perfectly made as 
the Goerz Tenax cameras but considerably lower in price. 
These have been called the * Taro? Tenax cameras, and have 
already achieved in quarter.plate size a large measure of popu- 
larity. The body of the “Taro” Tenax is pressed out of a 
single sheet of metal, which gives great strength and rigidity, 
with a minimum of size and weight. 

The latest model, in postcard size (10 by 15 cm. and 54 by 
34 in.), embodies all the good features of the previous model, to 
which we have already referred in the pages of THE A. P., and 
should prove just the thing for those who want a postcard 
size camera of the highest quality and one that is practically 
a pocket instrument. 

The size of the camera when closed is 134 by 74 by 43, and 
the weight 2 lb. 10 oz. When open, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, the front, which draws forward on guide-rails in the base- 
board, is particularly rigid. It is made of drawn brass, and 
can be depended upon for remaining firm and parallel to the 


focal plane. The camera opens with great smoothness, a fea- 
ture that attaches to all the other movements, such as vertical 
and horizontal rise. 

The bellows has a full double extension, so that the single 
combination of the lens can be used, and the finder is large, 
brilliant, and accurate, and is reversible for horizontal as well 
as vertical pictures. 

The body of the camera is covered with morocco leather, and 
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the bellows are of leather, the entire camera possessing a supe- 
rior finish that creates a good impression, well sustained by 
its subsequent performance. 

The price of the Goerz Postcard “Taro” Tenax, with Goerz 
Tenastigmat 68 in. focus lens, and Ibso shutter, is £7 11s. 6d. 
This includes three single dark slides. Fitted with a Compound 
shutter the price is £8 6s. 6d. The camera is excellent value 
for the money, and is an instrument that can be depended upon 
for hard wear and long service. We can recommend it thoroughly 
to the attention of our readers, who should write to C. P. Goerz, 
Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., for their finely illus- 
trated art booklet, giving full particulars, illustrations, and 
prices, of the Goerz Tenax cameras. | 


The Camera Club.—An exhibition of the works of Mr. Alex. 
Keighley is now on view daily from 11 to 5 (ladies 11 to 1). 


Negatives Wanted.—Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co.,Ltd., 
13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C., are prepared to 
buy negatives or reproducing rights of photographs taken by the 
aid of their well-known Agfa flashlight powder. Readers having 
such negatives, which they wish to dispose of, should communi- 
cate with Messrs. Zimmermann as above, enclosing prints. , 


The Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Maidstone and Institute 
Camera Club will be held from September 24 to 26, entries 
closing September 12. There is an open class, in which a 
first prize to the value of £5 and a second prize to the value 
of one guinea are offered, winners to choose their own prize. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. 
J. Corke, Bower Lodge, Maidstone. 


Rajar P.O.P.—a Correction.—In the last advertisement 
describing the properties of this well-known paper a slight error 
makes the text read that “the paper gives unequal tones with 
ease." The word, obviously, should be unegualled, as those who 
use the paper know, for the artistic results obtainable by the 
very simple combined fixing and toning are greatly appreciated 
by those who favour this process. 


The September Catalogue of second-hand and shop-soiled ap- 
paratus is to hand from the City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, 
King’s Road, Sloane Square, W., and is well worth attention 
from those who are desirous of obtaining high-class cameras 
and lenses at a low cost. Outfits of all kinds will be found 
listed and fully described. Readers should apply to the above 
address for a copy of the catalogue. 


Colour Transparencies on Loan.—The Paget Prize Plate Co., 
Watford, Herts, have available several new sets of colour trans- 
parencies, made by the special Paget process of colour photo- 
graphy, which they will be pleased to loan to photographic 
societies during the approaching season. Secretaries who desire 
to take advantage of this offer should communicate at once with 
Messrs. Paget at the above address, giving a list of suitable dates. 
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CARRYING THE TRIPOD ON THE CYCLE. 

O the photographer who is also a 

cyclist the tripod is a necessary evil, 
and is generally a source of worry as to 
the best way to fix it on the cycle. Per- 
sonally, I have tried various ways, but I 
found none quite so satisfactory as the 
method I adopted some little time back. 
The photograph shows it fairly clearly, 
and the following description will make it 
quite easy for anyone who cares to do so 
to use the same method. First I took 
the tripod to a saddler's, and got him to 
make me a leather bucket about 4 in. 
deep, into which the end of the tripod 


Then two pieces of 


fitted fairly tight. 
flat iron about j in. wide were obtained, 
and holes drilled in one end of each the 
same distance from the end. One of the 
pieces was bent outwards, and then the 
two rivetted together through the leather, 
the one piece inside the bucket to stiffen 


it and rivet theeoutside piece to. Next, 
a clip to fit on the front forks was ob- 
tained from the cycle dealer. The one I 
originally used was a fork lamp bracket, 
the plate for the lamp to slip on being 
cut away. Before fixing on the forks a 
kink was made in the outer part of the 
clip, so that when screwed on to the 
forks the piece of iron rod on the bucket 
slipped between it and the fork itself. 
The tripod is now slipped into the bucket 
and secured at the top with a strap to the 
handle-bar stem. This method I have 
found far more satisfactory than any 


. three hours. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
' Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
M description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 


other, as the tripod is out of the way 
and yet at the same time easily acces- 
sible. When not required for use the 
bucket is slipped off the clip, which is 
left fixed to the fork of the cycle. 
Е. Г.. 
SS 


THE DISPENSER’S SCALES. 


Su or later the handy amateur 

feels the desire to experiment in the 
chemical side of photography, and the 
enthusiast is not always a person blessed 
with the good gifts of this life; or again, 
he may take a delight in making the acces- 
sories necessary to his hobby, such as are 
described weekly upon this page of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. 

To be successful in dispensing the 
various chemicals required in making up 
solutions for development, etc., a set of 
weights and balances is a necessity, and 
a practically costless and efficient outfit 
can be made with ordinary care in two or 
Should the domestic cookery 
department be unable to supply you with 


Bala»ces 


SEES venit 
Fig А. 


two light, ordinary tart-tins, a copper or 
two will usually purchase them. The 
approximate size is 24 in. in diameter and 
about half an inch deep, both of which 
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must be of even weight and size. These 
tins can now be obtained made of smooth 
aluminium, which enables one to maintain 
perfect cleanliness. On the rim of each 
tin punch four small holes sufficiently 
large to enable strong linen thread to be 
passed through; divide the distances 
equally, and the result will appear as a 
square figure if lines were drawn across 
from hole to hole. Next procure a 
strong piece of wood, such as teak, 


Sectvon through 
Copper wire 


Tin. showin 
рев: Ром. of 
holes 


Hangin | 
Gabor 


mahogany, or oak, and cut to 6 in. long, 
smooth down with emery-cloth to a 
rounded shape, and not more than a 
4 in. in thickness, tapering off at each 
end. A piece of copper wire 14 in. long 
by % in. thick is now filed down to 
represent a V-shaped torm on the under- 
side, for 3% in. from each end. This is 
now securely fixed through the balance. 
beam at right angles exactly in the centre 
or three inches from the end, projecting 
equally on each side (Fig. A). The 
hanging support is constructed of wood 
1 in. long by 36 in. square, and at 34 in. 
from each end screw in for an equal 
distance a 3 in. thin-screwed picture- 
hanging hook, the eyes of which must not 
touch the shaft, to complete a circle, as a 
small space is necessary to allow for in- 
serting the projecting copper wire fixed 
in rod. On the opposite side of the 
hanging support, and in the centre, screw 
in another hook for hanging-up purposes. 

A small quantity of strong linen 
thread or silk line, such as is used by 
anglers, is cut into 6-in. lengths, knotted 
to the tins, the ends of which are brought 
together, and secured to the beam as 
shown in sketch. 

The scales must be adjusted to a per- 
fect balance by means of the position of 
the threads, or a little solder on the under- 
side of the tins will soon give the neces- 
sary standard of equilibrium. I have had 
such a set of scales in my dark.room for 
several years, and, with care in dis- 
pensing, they accurately weigh out to a 
very small fraction of a scruple, which is 
al that is necessary for photographic 
purposes. The set of weights will cost 
fourpence, and consist of the following: 
2 dr. or 120 gr., 1 dr. or 60 gr., 4 dr. or 
30 gT., 2 SCI. ог 40 gr., I SCI. ОГ 20 gT., 
} scr. or ro gr. Other weights may be 
Added, according to fancy or require- 
ments. E. S. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 


If so, write to the Editor of "The 
А.Р. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, Ұ.С. 
He will help you. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The London Salon— 

Every member of the London societies will be 
interested, and indeed highly gratifiea, at the 
action of the London Salon Committee in seek- 
ing to encompass their interest. Time was, and 
not very long ago, when the Salon had around it 
an air of superior exclusiveness that was not 
penetratable; but while the Salon is still the ex- 
clusive body in the photographic world, its 
members are now fully alive to modern progress 
and questions of the moment. The London Salon 
is, in short, up to date. One can see the 
influence of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, Mr. A. Н. 
Blake, Mr. Bertram Park, and one or two 
other society enthusiasts in the movement which 
has culminated in the London Salon arranging a 
specia] night for London and district photo- 
graphic societies on Monday, September 22, from 
7 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 


—Invites all Londou Societies to a ' Special 
Night.” 

Writing this note a week before the show opens, 
I have, however, sufficient knowledge to rest as- 
sured the exhibition will be as claimed—an inter- 
national exhibition of high-class pictorial photo- 
graphy—and therefore I say it is an opportunity 
members of the London societies should not miss. 
All members and their friends are invited to visit 
the Salon on the society special night at the 
reduced admission of sixpence, and all that 
members are expected to do is to produce their 
society's tickets, which are obtainable from their 
respective honorary secretaries. The visitors will 
be welcomed and conducted round the gallery 
by Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, A. H. Blake, Bertram 
Park, and other members of the Salon. Tea, 
coffee, and light refreshments will be in evi- 
dence, and there will be a lantern exhibition of 
selected slides by members of London and dis- 
trict societies. 


Societies will Show their Lantern Slides at 
the Salon. 

Referring more fully to the latter item, I am 
informed that members of societies must submit 
their slides through their respective honorary 
secretaries, who will, in due course, forward col- 
lections to reach the gallery before Saturday, 
September acth. The slides which will be ex- 
hibited will be selected for their pictorial and 
technica] qualities by a committee of members 
of the Salon. It will, therefore, be important 
that the society secretary should obtain a choice 
selection of examples of his members’ work, and 
he need not make any limitation of number. 


A Vision—Will it Materialise ? 

I don’t know, but I strongly suspect the in- 
fluence of that excellent organisation, the East 
Anglian Federation, has been moving in this 
matter and interesting someone in the society 
movement. Almost the youngest Federation, it 
has made rapid strides into the favour of all 
thoughtfu] workers, and I can picture a great 
possibility of that knowledge being spread among 
the London societies. Here is a great oppor- 
tunitv for the London society to hear something 
of Federation and its principles, and at the pre- 
sent moment I cannot say more than that the 
point will not be lost sight of. What a glorious 
night September 22 would be if a resolve was 
formed in the rooms of the Salon to found a 
London Federation of Societies, and would not 
Mr. Peake and the other Federation secretaries be 
delighted to hear it! London societies, think 
About it, for I shall have something further to 
say on this subject before September 22. 


The Federation Exhibition at South Shields. 
The secretary of the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Federation is delighted with the response of 
the memters of their societies to the great Fede- 
ration exhibition, which opens on Thursday of 
this week at South Shields, in the Museum of 
the Public Library. He informs me that be- 
tween 4co and sco entries have been received, and 
the quality of the exhibits leave nothing to be 
desired as a representative collection of work 
destined to speak with a full voice for Federation 
organisation. A full report on the show will 
duly appear in Tue A. P., and in the meantime 


I must remind readers that admission is free and 
the show is open until October 15. 


Federation and £100 Insurance Policy. 

I have received a copy of the 1913 Blue Book 
of the Scottish Federation, which is now in the 
tenth year of issue, and this year is from the pen 
of a new editor, Mr. R. Penman. To sum- 
marise its chief features, this Scottish Year Book 
gives cover to all matters the associates wish 
to know, and is, as it claims to be, “the most 
complete photographic guide to Scotland." As- 
sociates on tour and in possession of the “ Blue 
Book" carry the key that opens dark-rooms in 
all the principal centres, and a passport that 
admits to all the principal places of photo- 
graphic interest. A most complete gazetteer, full 
of useful information, a list of Scottish experts 
in every branch of our art, secretaries and head- 
quarters of societies, and, incidentally, a dis- 
tinct novelty in Federation year books: it also 
contains a 4100 free insurance against fatal ac- 
cidents, and in certain events also covers dis- 
ablement when travelling by train, 'bus, car, or 
cab. A wonderful issue, and I am now an in- 
sured person within the meaning of the Act. 


A Progressive Societv with Sunday Excursions 

The syllabus of the South London Photographic 
Society is one of the best I have seen, and in- 
cludes the names and subjects of some very ex- 
cellent lectures. I am presuming they are all per- 
sonally delivered lectures, for if they were not 
so it would take some percentage from my very 
high opinion of the full syllabus. This society, 
oontrary to the usual practice, also arranges a 
series of ten excursions for Saturdavs and Sundays 
during the winter session. Ofhcially arranged 
Sunday excursions are indeed a novelty, and 
hitherto the exclusive privilege of fishing clubs. 
It wil be interesting to hear what success South 


London has with this feature. The monthly com- | 


petitions are also off the beaten track, as shown 
by the titles: September—Sunlight; October— 
Industry; November—Peace ; December—Night ; 
January—Solitude. The society exchanges visits 
with the progressive Marylebone Camera Club, 
and on Februarv and are inviting several clubs 
to hear Mr. Bertram Park. 


The Excursion Official 

The Ilford secretary, Mr. R. Whittingham, re- 
ferring to my note, "Summer Over in Leicester," 
roints out a verv good rule they have in the Ilford 
Photographic Society, which provides for any 
variation in their summer programme. On dates 
where no official outing is arranged, any three 
or more members acquainting the secretary that 
they are making the outing will be recognised 
as “official.” As Mr. Whittingham says, it seems 
a рну to give un yet. in this excelent photo- 
graphic summer, when there are yet plenty of good 
opportunities in store. The Ilford proeramme 
finishes сп September 27th. after one of the most 
successful seasons they have had. 


A Derby Proposal. 

At a recent social gathering of the Midland 
Railway Institute Photographic Society, at Derby. 
Mr. . Smithard (hon. secretary) announced 
that an attractive programme of winter mectings 
has been arranged. and that it is proposed to 
have a local circulating portfolio, supported bv 
the Derby Photographic Society, the Ilkeston Arts 
Club, and the M.R. Institute Photographic 
Society. Members were strongly urged to par- 
ticipate in this new work. and also to submit 
prints and slides for the Midland Photographic 
Federation annual collections. 


Great Loss to Yorkshire. 


York has lost one of its famous citizens by the 
dcath of Dr. Tempest Anderson (and Yorkshire 
photographic societies in particular one of their 
very best friends), which, I regret to announce, 
occurred in the Suez Canal whilst he was return- 
ing from the Philippine Islands, death being 
due to enteric fever. Everv member of the York- 
shire Federation will share in the deep regret 
that the brilliant scientist has so early passed 
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away. It was only in June last they were the 
guests of the Yorkshire Philosophical] Society, 
and were the recipients of a very cheery mes- 
sage from the doctor, whose only regret was that 
he was not able to be present and personally 
welcome the Yorkshire societies. He was a 
world-wide traveller, and it is singular that he 
should have come to his journey's end in life in 
a foreign clime. He was, in fact, returning from 
an expedition similar to many he has under- 
taken as a life's hobby, the results of which have 
enriched the history of volcanic life and seismic 
disturbances. It will be remembered by York- 
shire Federationists that fears were expressed . 
at their June meeting at York that one of these 
days news would come that Dr. Tempest Ander- 
son had been lost in one of nature's revolutions. 
'That fear has not exactly been realised, but it is 
passing strange that it should have been so 
quickly followed by news of his end. 


Dr. Tempest Anderson—His Life's Hobby. 
Born in York in 1846, his associations with that 
tity have been very close, and it is only in re- 
cent years that the great work of his life has 
developed—the interest which carried him to all 
parts of the world where volcanic influences were 
at work. The volcanoes in Europe first claimed 
his attention, then the Hebrides, and subse- 
quently the South of Europe, where he ascended 
and studied first hand Vesuvius, Stromboli, and 
Etna. To Iceland next. Here he made what is 
credited as the first ascent of Skapta Jokel, an 
extinct volcano. Having done Europe, he sought 
out fresh fields, and went to America, to the 
Yellowstone Park in Oregon and the wilds of 


Arizona. Later he visited Guatemala, New Zea- 
land, and the South Sea Islands. It will be 


remembered that when Jamaica was visited by 
its terrible eruption and everyone was fleeing 
from it, Dr. Tempest Anderson set off post-haste 
to the scene of the disaster. 


The New Society at Eastwood, Notts. 

The secretary of the Eastwood and District 
Photographic Society, which is one of the re- 
cently formed societies in Nottinghamshire, has 
sent me a programme of the events they have 
arranged for their first session, which, by the 
way, is to be opened by Mr. Lewis Lloyd with 
a lecture on “Some Midland Half-Holidays " on 
October 7. Mr. Lloyd is the well-known secre: 
tary of the Midland Federation, and this date 
is a good opportunity for any Eastwood photo- 
grapher who is not already a member of the 
society to make acquaintance with it. Mr. 
Lloyd is sure to have something very in- 
teresting to say, and the Eastwood secretary, Mr. 
T. Smaller, will make any visitor or prospective 
member very welcome. Mr. Smaller's address i» 
“Blenheim House," and the club-rooms are in the 
Eastwood Church Boys' Schoolroom. 


Doncaster Keeps Pace with the Times. 

Mr. John T. Blackshaw, of 52, Spansyke Street, 
Doncaster, the secretary of the Doncaster 
Camera Club, writes me as follows:—" {he 
coming winter session of this club is being 
looked forward to with much interest. Addi. 
tional accommodation will be provided by the 
booking of the new science room at the Guild- 
hall, and, as a very interesting and also in- 
structive syllabus has been arranged, it is hoped 
the session will be a highly successful one. ] 
should be happy to answer any inquiries from 
the many amateur photographers in the town and 
district who have not yet joined us, and per- 
haps a note on your valuable page would re- 
mind them that there is a society in the town. 
A copy of the syllabus will be ready shortly." 


Sale also Extends. 

The Sale Photographic Society has also pro- 
vided new and more commodious rooms at the 
Sale Reform Club, in Washway Road, compris- 
ing lantern and lecture rooms, with dark-room 
accommodation Amateurs in the district unat- 
tached to any society would be gladly furnished 


with intormation on application. to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. Peddar, Heath Villa, Brook- 
lands. 
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„иһ SOME HINTS ON 


T has been remarked 
that the village 
church seems an 
essential feature of 
an English  land- 
scape if the picture is 
to be characteristic, 
and much the same 
might be said of the 
presence of water. 
We know one or two 
bits of country which, 
though exceedingly 
pretty, do not quite 
perfectly charm be- 
cause of the absence of any stream. So 
that it is not surprising that the worker 
intent on finding pretty bits of land- 
scape is attracted towards the banks of 
some stream or river. 
difficulties will be found, however, which 
must be overcome if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. One difficulty 
is that it is often impossible to change 
the point of view sufficiently owing to 


All sorts of little . 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LANDSCAPE 


the water; and where a yard or two 
might make all the difference in the 
composition it cannot be managed un- 
less there is a boat 
handy or the worker 
wades. Therefore 
the more winding 
a stream the 
more opportunities 
for pictorial work. 
With a straight 
stretch the nearer 
bank will usually cut 
across one bottom 
corner of the picture, 
forming a rather 
ugly triangle; but 
if the stream 
meanders, some 
point of view may be 
found which will 
prevent this. Look, 
for example, at print 
No. 1, in which we 
have a distinct 
triangle at the 
bottom right- 
hand corner. Here the triangle is 
broken up somewhat, because the 
bank is reedy, rather than a firm 
grass edge right up to the water; 
but the somewhat unpleasant tri- 
angle is quite obvious. 

In print No. 2 this is entirelv 
avoided, a turn in the stream giving 
the opportunity of securing water in 
the immediate foreground. It is 
worth noting, however, that the 
triangular bit of foreground in print 
No. 1 is emphasised by the little 
arm of the stream which extends 
away to the right; and if we were 
to cut off a good piece of the some- 
what deep foreground, and perhaps 
tone down this little arm, the un- 
pleasant effect would be diminished. 
We have shown by ruling two lines 
across the print how much more 
pleasing the composition mav be 
made—just another instance of the 
part being greater than the whole. 
The near bank on the right now 
loses somewhat its previously pro- 
nounced angular shape, and it 
forms a mass which almost ade- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


quately balances the bank and trees on 
the left-hand side. 
This print was taken with a folding 


quarter-plate film camera, the focal 
length of the lens being about five 
inches, and it shows very graphically 
how often a better result might be ex- 
pected if it were possible to use a lens 
of twice the focal length. Of course, 
the worker who possesses an enlarging 
lantern need not trouble himself much 
on this score, for the little bit we have 
marked with our lines might quite 
readily be enlarged to whole-plate or 
even twelve by ten. It is, in the 
original, almost as large as the working 
portion of a 34 by 24 negative, and we 
have often enlarged such up to fifteen 
by twelve with quite good enough 
definition. 

Turning again to print No. 2, and 
comparing it with the trimmed-down 
portion of print No. 1, we may note the 
following points of inferiority. The 
trees on the left and their reflections 
form a sort of chunk, which fills almost 
exactly a quarter of the space of the 
print. One feels that in any case the 
upper part of the sky needs cutting 
away, and then the division between 
near trees and distance needs removing 
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from the centre of the print. This 
might be done by cutting off a good 
slice from either the right or the left 
hand side of the print. We should pre- 
fer to cut the slice off the left-hand side. 

Now let us look at print No. 3. Here 
we have an attempt at balance which is 
not by any means satisfactory. The 
rough sketch, fig. за, will help to 
make this more clear. We have a 
mass at B which has been balanced by 
the mass in the immediate foreground 
at C. But both masses are too nearly 
equal in tone and in area—that is, the 
balance is too accurate—and so neither 
mass becomes the important factor in 
the composition. Had the foreground 
been stronger both in tone and size, 
then B might have receded into the 
distance better. Nor can we gain 
much by cutting off the lower half of 
the print, for if it be covered up with 
a slip of paper, trimming off, so to 
speak, the whole of the dock in the 
foreground, we then find that mass A 
almost exactly balances mass B. This 
is much more apparent in the photo- 
graph than in the rough sketch, for the 
simple reason that the tone values in 
the distance are wrong in the photo- 
graph, while the sketch, crude as it is, 
gives a suggestion of distance. With 
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such a print as this, it would be quite 
an easy matter in printing to shade 
the distance slightly, and so make it 
look more distant. This done, and a 
bit trimmed off the right-hand side, 
we should have а kind of рапо- 
rama which would not be unpleasing, 
though the emptiness of both sky and 
water would need attention. 

We may, in fact, note that with many 
of such subjects as these the composi- 
tion may be improved, and in some 
cases made quite satisfactory, by the 
addition of a suitable sky. Print No. 
4, for example, is very one-sided, vet 
the rough sketch, fig. 4a, will show 
how one or two slight alterations and 
additions will improve the effect. 

First of all, the nearest trees want to 
be isolated a little more, and this would 
be best done by lightening the distance 
so as to throw it back. It is one of the 
commonest faults of photography that 
the distant planes are not properly ren- 
dered, and this is especially so if the ex- 
posure should have been slightly 
shortened below the normal. 

Lightening the distance, then, would 
give more depth of planes to the pic- 
ture, and would at the same time tend 
to emphasise the near trees. Then a 
good bold sky might be added, some- 
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what on the lines suggested in the little 
sketch. Care would be taken that the 
general direction of the clouds was from 
the top left to the bottom right hand 
corners. Then we should find the diffi- 
culty, which may be noted in the sketch, 
that the curve of the cloud would be 
repeated below in the curve of the left- 
hand side bank. So long as this repe- 
tition is not very apparent it is pleasing 
rather than otherwise; but if the size 
and shape of the curves are too nearly 
alike, and if one curves exactly below 
the other, then the effect becomes too 
geometrical. To avoid this, the lower 
edge of the print might be “sunned 
down ” slightly, and the darkening of 
the water would result in the edge of 
the bank being less apparent, and so 
the curved line be less pronounced. 

For some future lessons we propose 
to take one or two of these negatives 
and show how these alterations and im- 
diesen may be effected. This, 
owever, is work for the winter even- 
ings with the enlarging lantern, and 
our aim at the moment is rather to 
show that a good many subjects may 
be profitably exposed on, so long as the 
worker realises what he is going to do 
with the subject when he has secured 
his negative. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
ost, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
ава printed in our 
CRITICISM and INFO 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for 
prints for criticism must 


page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ges the same week. ADVICE, 
MATION will be freely given, 


Ful] name and address must be 
All queries and 


ublication). 
Editor. 


e addressed to the 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Toning P.O.P. 

I use a soda-phosphate toning bath. Is it 
absolutely necessary for this to stand an hour 
before use? Will the solution keep three or 
four hours after inaking up? I let a bath 
stand two hours, when it seemed to have lost 
its power, though only three prints had been 
toned. What is the cause of streaks in the 
print which refuse to tone? Why is it that 
with some brands of plates the image appears 
in about normal time and then the whole 
surface of the paper blackens over and 
nothing can be distinguished til] after fixing, 
when all trace of fog seems to have dis- 
appeared ? A. J. S. (Pwllheli). 


If the phosphate is thoroughly dissolved 
in warm water—previously powdered to 
facilitate solution—the bath can be used 
as soon as it is cooled down to about 
65 deg. Fahr. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of time as of thorough solution and 
mixing. This bath is best when used 
between бо and 7o deg. Fahr., but it 
does not keep beyond a few hours. If а 
bath is used to tone only one print even, 
and then put aside, it will deteriorate more 
rapidly than a bath which has not been 
used. Toning removes some of the silver 
of the print, and this appears to initiate 
a kind of general tendency to deposit the 
gold, which goes on even when there is no 
print in the bath. The bath often changes 
colour—towards red. It may slowly de- 
posit a dark powder, or the red gold and 
silver may remain in suspension or solv- 
tion a long time. Many experiments have 
been made in this connection which go to 
show that there are reasons for thinking 
that silver may and does exist 1n various 
(allotropic) forms, and also that gold and 
silver form what we may call an amalgam 
or series of such mixtures. Most of or all 
these various coloured forms ultimately 
tend to yield a black precipitate. The 
reason why certain patches refuse to tone 
very likely is that these parts of the print 
have been touched with greasy, perspira- 
tion-moist fingers. 

Infinity Point. 
Can you recommend a book which gives the 
infinity point of lenses from 3 іп. to 14in.. at 
apertures ranging from F/4. to Е/30? Also 
the covering power of tele combinaticrs etc.? 
H. S. (London, N.W.). 

With regard to your third query, re- 
specting a Mackenzie-Wishart slide fitted 
to your camera, арру to  Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Co., 210, Old Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow. We know of no book 
giving the tables you ask for. As regards 
telephoto combinations, your query is not 
definite enough for us to glean what it is 


you are wanting. As regards ordinary 
lenses, it is a simple matter to estimate 
the infinity point—by which we presume 
you mean the “hyperfocal” point—of any 
lens and stop. Presuming you are work- 
ing on the basis that a circle or disc of 
confusion is not to exceed 1-1ooth in., the 
rule is, square the focal length, multiply 
this by 100, and divide the product by 
the F number of the stop. For example, 
take a 6-in. focus lens at F/8. We 
multiply 6 times 6 by тоо (i.e. 3,600), and 


. divide this by 8 (F/8), and then by 12 to 


bring it to inches—i.e. 374 ft., or, say, 
38 ft. Thus, if we focus as sharply as 
possible with this lens and stop on a point 
38 ft. distant, we shall find all objects 
from half this—i.e. 19 ft.—right up to in- 
finity are sufficiently good definition for 
all practical purposes. 
Shop-window Photography. 
I was asked to photograph a shop window. 
My first negative was full of detail of re- 
flections from the opposite side of the road, 
although the sun was not shining. I have 
tried taking it at an angle, which is better; 
but this does not please the shopkeeper. (1) 
Wil] backed plates help? (2) Will turning on 
the light inside the shon help? 


L. A. H. (Rugby). 

Backed plates will have little or no 
effect in the direction you are seeking 
help. Lighting up the inside of the shop 
front may help by tending to distract 
attention from the reflection images by 
offering the eye something more attrac- 
tive. You might point out to your friend 
that if there were no reflection images the 
window front would have an unnatural 
appearance—4.e. it would look as though 
there was no glass in the window frames. 
The question of reflections depends, first, 
on what there is opposite the window to 
be reflected; second, on the brightness 
or polish of the glass, and, third, the 
angle of view. This last-named is the 
only part which comes under your control 
—i.e. the only thing you can do is to hunt 
about for that point of view which gives 
the least reflections. The darker the side 
of the street opposite to the window you 
are photographing, the less this will show 
as a reflected object. Zf you could drape 
the opposite side of the street with black 
velvet, your reflections would vanish. 
This, of course, is out of the question; 
but by observing the opposite side at 
various times of day, angles of view, etc., 
vou can find when it is darkest—i.e. most 
favourable for your job. 
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Fixed-focus Camera. 


I took some photos, and took them to 
photographer’s to be developed, who said 
they were all out of focus, but correctly ex- 
posed. My cainera has a fixed distance be- 
tween lens and plate, and has stops from 
F/S to Е/45, etc. J. W. (Rock Ferry). 
A camera of this kind is generally 
termed * fixed focus,” and so contrived that 
all objects beyond a certain distance are in 
focus. The out-of-focus defect of your 
negatives, therefore, may be due to your 
having included objects within the limits, 
:.е. too near the camera, or to slight 
movement of the camera at the moment 
of exposure, or the objects rapidly moving 
and shutter not quick enough. 


Shutter Speeds. . 

Am I right in concluding that keeping the 

shutter set (constant) for 1-goth sec. and giv- 

ing this exposure with F/8 it would be 

equivalent to 1-180th at F/11, and so on? 

. W. R. (Neyland). 

By *equivalent" you »ay be referring 
to two different things. We may point 
out that changing the stop with a constant 
shutter speed may affect the time the 
shutter is actually open and admitting 
light to a perceptible degree. A shutter 
which opens and closes at the cenire 
is thus affected, as part of the time 
the shutter is opening and closing the 
smaller stop would be receiving full-aper- 
ture effect. But this is a refinement which 
probably does not interest you. On the 
other hand, the area of the opening of 
F/11 is only half the area of F/8, so that, 
presuming that the shutter took negligible 
time to open and to close, and was, there- 
fore, open for the same length of time with 
both stops, then obviously the half size 
Е/11 would admit only half the quantity 
of light that the full size F/8 did in the 
same time. 


Various Queries. 
(1) Is an aplanat lens technicallv suitable 
for portraits? (2) For what branch of work 
are fast plates used? (3) What speed H. and 
D. would be used for snapshots or groups, 
etc.? (4) What would be the exposure for a 
night picture of distant lights across country 
fields? Are fast or slow plates more suitable 
for this? (5) Can you recommend a book on 
printing? W. W. (Ashton). 
All moderately good quality modern 
photographic lenses are aplanatic, whether 
so called or not. А non-aplanat would 
not be suitable for portraiture unless you 
want fuzzy effects. (2) Rapid plates are 
of special use when dealing with rapidly 
moving objects requiring a short expo- 
sure, or with other objects when the 
strength of light is small, e.g. in dark 
buildings, at sunset, etc. (3) Anything above 
200 H. and D. can be used for snapshots in 
fairly bright light, with not very small 
stop. (4) All depends on the general 
nature and quality of the sky light. Try 
half-hour with F/8 and rapid plate. («) 
Better buy separate small books, each 
dealing fully with one printing process. 
See list of the volumes in THE A. P. 
Shilling Library. 


Fog or Reversal. 


The light was turned up by accident when 
these films were in the developer, which seems 
to have turned them into fogged positives 
which will not print. Can they be turned back 
into negatives? M. H. T. (Greystones). 
The films are not only partly reversed, 
but also hopelessly fogged, and so nothing 
can be done. You should not have con- 
tinued developing when the light was 
turned up, but have fixed the film at once, 
when they might, perhaps, have been 
saved by intensification. — __ 
( (^ 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 
(continued from opposite page). 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
‚ head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.— Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


| ETOUCHING, Working up Enlarge- 
ments, and Lessons. Prompt attention; 
moderate terms.—Miss Hewitt, 20, Holm- 
wood Gardens, Brixton Hill, S. W, 


JEPIA ENLARGEMENTS оп Ан 
k) Mounts. Highest quality work carefully 
finished. Whole-plate, 1з. 4d.; 10 by 8, 


ls. 9d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, 3s. ; 16 by 20, 
4s. 6d. Black enlargements mounted and 
well spotted, 1s., ls. 3d., ls. 6d., 2s. 3d., 
3s. . Copies, 6d. extra. Postage, 4d. 
Prompt returns. — Craven Photographic 


Works, Keighley. 


OPYING.—Negatives made from any size 
J photograph,  quarter-plate, 6d.; half- 
plate, 9d. ; whole plate. ls. 6d. Return post, 
free. Developing, printing, dry-mounting, 
etc. Full price list free.—Craven Photo- 
graphic Works, Keighley. 


НЕ TRIPLE TINT.—An effectively 

finished (oval or square) enlargement, 
mounted on three-tint mount; framing size, 
15 by 12, 1s. éd. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. ; 24 by 19, 
5з. 6d. Eureka, 10 by 8, effectively finished 
(oval or square), mounted on l4 sheet 
bevelled art board, ls. 6d. The Semi Tint, 
artistically finished water-colour, under gilt 
cut-out mount, 4s. 9d. The Academy, a most 
attractive line, finished in blue chalks, 1s. 9d. 
(copying, 3d. extra).—The Tress Co., 4., 
Rathbone Place, W. 


| Ms aa е ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


Us IVORINE. It is a Glazing Solution. 
Flows on glass, leaving no air-bells. No 
trouble! No waste! A highly glazed sur- 
face, which will add 50 per cent. to the finish 
of your cards and prints. A sample will be 
sent post paid, sufficient to glaze 2,500 cards 
for seven penny stamps.—Morrow, Heath- 
wood Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 


6P and 4d., finest Retouching by an 
° expert. 


¢ 12 by 10 Enlargements, sepia or 
98, 6. black, mounted and well finished, 


post free. 
RD. DOZEN, Bromide Postcards, ны 


ing, retouching, vignetting, or таз 
ing; proofs and postage included; photo- 
graphers’ regular orders wanted.—E. Atkin- 
son, 38, Gainsborough Avenue, Oldham. 


LONDON SALON OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


International Exhibition of 
Advanced Modern Pictorial 
Photographs. 


Open DAILY — 10 a.m. to 6 pm., 
admission 1/-—at the Galleries of 
the Royal Water Colour Society, 
5a, Pall Mall East, S. W. (near National 
Gallery). Illustrated Lectures, Monday 
and Thursday evenings at 8 p.m. 


PLEASE 


GARDAMS, LTD., Staines, Middlesex. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE COLEBROOKE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY STORES, 


340, UPPER STREET, LONDON, N. 


MOUNTS. Plate sunk, paste-on tint, granu- 
lated. A fine line,in which we do a large 


trade. Grey on white, or white on grey. 
Size For. Per doz. Ying 
5. . 
10X8 = } "TNI scs dd 
12X 10 > EST. 46 
15X12 10X8 1/0 ... 80 
20х15} 12X10 2/8 ... 140 


All carriage forward, 
COLEBRCOKE POSTCARDS. Р.ОР., Gas- 
light, or Bromide. All surfaces. 
9d. for 25; 2/6 per 100 
Self-toning, 1/0 for 25; 3/6 per 100 


Р.О.Р. GLOSSY, MAUVE and WHITE, or 
MATT 


+ — 6x4l i 8X6 i 
0 MP ЧСА СКОТ REIN 
рег dozen. 

3/3 .. 5/8 6/6 ... 10/0 ... 11/0 
ber gross. All carriage paid. 


All guaranteed first grade—NO seconds. 
A pleasure to use. 


FILM DEVELOPMENT. All sizes under 
4-plate, 1/3 per doz. exposures. 

PICTURE MAKING. 12 prints for 1/3, up 
to 4-plate. Where we develop and print we 
guarantee clean, bright, and best possible 
results. 


We are experts, with exhibition medals 
for snap-shot work. Each film developed 
separately and carefully. Try us. 


The Colebrooke Photographic Supply Stores, 
340, UPPER STREET, LONDON, N. 
(Opposite the Agricultural Hall.) 


STUDIOS AND DARK ROOMS. 


YE” ТРИ, 
JI УЙ "n Uy 


Tenants’ fixtures made in 
sections. Easily erected. 
Ask for Studio List. 


The Original and still The BEST 


AMATEUR 
DRY MOUNTING 


OUTFIT. 


Send for Booklet, Post Free, 
'" All about Dry Mounting." 


Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., Ltd., 


27 & 28, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The system of the LILYWHITE POSTAL 
SUPPLY of photographic MATERIALS 
AND TRADE WORK was one of the first 
evolved in this country—and it is a 
source of gratification to its originators 
that it has proved so efficient as to 
MERIT IMITATION by our competitors 
who are not above adopting our ideas. 


THERE MUST BE LEADERS 
IN EVERY MOVEMENT, 


so if you will be led by LILYWHITE 
| you will arrive at a very satisfactory, 
reasonable, and businesslike method 
of buying materials ''through the 
| post,” 


| LILYWHITE IS BEST—COSTS LESS 
AND IS VERY SATISFACTORY. 


WHAT WE SUPPLY :— 
LILYWHITE. 
Bromide,P.O.P. Self-Toning (Gela- 
tine and Collodio-Chloride). 
¦ HALIFAX, 
| Plates and Films. 
| LILYWHITE. 
Mounts, Frames, Chemicals, and 
Sundries, and 
"THE LILYWHITE SERVICE " 
of Printing, Enlarging, and 
General Trade Work, that is one 
of the most effective ever con- 
ceived in the trade. 


E = 


Sepia 


PAID. Unmtd, Mtd Unmtd, Mtd. 
6} х Hi За. 7/- |- 13 
81x 6 7!- 7/6 7/6 2/- 
17х 8 7/3 7/9 7/9 2/3 
12 x10 1/6 2/- 2/- 2/6 
15 x 12 2/- 2/8 2/9 3/5 


Copying from Prints. 8d. each extra, 


POSTCARD PRINTING. 


Cheap Lines, 5/6 gross ; 250, 8/- cne subject. 


Black and White Gloss or Matt Photo 
ostcards. 


12, 1/- ; 50, 3/6; 100, 5 6. 


Hal*-tone, with Block. Collotype. Photo, 
250 س‎ 7/6 10/- 
500 16/6 9/6 78; - 

1,000 20/6 14/8 35/- 


Short Titles free, from Negatives or Prints. 


The "RED" Lilv Book, over 100 pages, IS 
FREE. A copy will enab'e you to secure MANY 
HAPPY HOURS. 


A] LILYWHITe L° 
A HALIFAX. ENC 
м ج‎ ==: 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Sharp Large-Scale Pictures 


are given by the new F/4.5, F/6, and F/10 
Adons. The central definition is extremely 
fine, and the general standard over the plate 
is good, being similar to that given by first- 
rate anastigmats. 

The pictures are clear all over, and suitable 
for further enlargement. Exposures are as 
short as with other F/4.5 and F/6 lenses, and 
no calculations are necessary. The mounts 
are of aluminium, and the flange sizes range 
from 1iin. to 241n. 


| 
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SNAPSHOTS 


ЖШ Лә, 


BRITISH MADE 


Illustrated Catalogue Free from— 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Limited, 


CHURCH END WORKS, D6, WILLESDEN, N.W. 
19, 21, & 23, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BECK’S NEOSTIGMAR LENS 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 


AT FULL APERTURE IN ALL SERIES IT GIVES CRITICAL DEFINITION OVER THE 
WHOLE PLATE, 

IT IS A CONVERTIBLE LENS GIVING 3 FOCI—THE LONG-FOCUS LENSES BEING 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE WORK. 

THE PRICES ARE EXTREMELY MODERATE, BEING MUCH LOWER THAN THOSE 
CHARGED FOR OTHER ANASTIGMATS WHICH CAN IN ANY WAY APPROACH THE 
QUALITY OF THE NEOSTIGMAR LENSES. 

FOR A LENS FOR GENERAL ALL-ROUND WORK THE NEOSTIGMAR CANNOT BE 
SURPASSED. 


Write for Catalogue giving full particulars of the NEOSTIGMAR and other Beck Lenses. 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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HEN all is said and done, there is 

nothing which interests us all so 
much as the doings of our fellow crea- 
tures. For this reason those pictures 
which contain what is commonly called 
*a human interest " are those which make 
the widest appeal. By “human interest " 
we are not limited to the showing of 
living human beings. Our interest may be 
transferred to objects which are of interest 
to others. For instance, a tumbledown 
and deserted cottage appeals to our human 
interest. through imagination and sym- 
pathy. The husbandman may leave his 
overturned plough in the half.finished 
furrow, the gardener casts aside his spade, 
but the sight of it amid his half-finished 
work strikes our imagination. 

On the other hand, we must not forget 
that while pictures of this kind readily 
appeal to the imagination, yet it does not 
follow that they appeal to the highest 
mental powers or make the most lasting 
appeal. That is *another story," about 
which something may be said on another 
occasion. Meanwhile the problem before 
us is this: Are the two little pictures on 
this page entirely satisfactory, or can we 
imagine that they might have been better 
contrived and executed ? 

Taking the smaller one first, we get a 
half suggestion at the moment that a man 
is about to be hung from the gibbet-like 
contrivance over the half-made stack, but 
a further glance better explains the situa- 
tion. Then we notice an aw!.ward and 
geometrical arrangement of thiee figures, 
forming, as it were, the three corners of 
an equilateral triangle. In fact, all four 
figures are dotted about at distances from 
each other too nearly equal. Happily 


they are attending to their work, and not 
staring at the camera, as is so often the 
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A.—Tue HAYSTACK. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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By Percy Lofting. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subjeot. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


case in such scenes depicted by the 
camera. Then, again, the various figures 
are all acting independently of each other, 
and so, in the true sense of the word, they 
do not constitute a group of three or four, 
but four groups of 
one each, if we 
may So express it. 
The position of 
the stack—placed 
facing the gate 
opening, seems to 
give the fore- 
ground a kind of 
shut-in appear- 
ance. 

Then, again, the 
two patches of 
blank-paper sky at 
first look like two 
giant eyes peeping 
over the top of the 
stack. Blank 
white paper never can satisfactorily repre- 
sent sky, cloud, or anything of that kind. 

Turning to the second illustration, we 
see many points wherein the two prints 
present interesting contrasts. Thus, for 
instance, A has two glaring patches of 
blank paper for sky, while B has appar- 
ently no sky at all. This is one way, but 
not necessarily the only or the best way, 
of getting over the sky question. 

Note that in A the blank sky gives one 
the impression that these trees and stack 
are standing on the edge of a cliff or pre- 
cipice, and that beyond is vast and void 
illimitable space; while B gives us just 
the opposite impression of being at the 
bottom of a valley, shut in, prisoners, 
cribbed, cabined, and confined, or what- 
ever the correct quotation may be. 

Then, again, with regard to the figures. 
In A we have three or four figures 
—all apparently disconnected with each 
other. In B—ignoring the distant dot 
of a figure—we have a "group of 
one," as a wag said on referring to 
himself. It may be noted that in B 
the figure is placed—or caught—in 
just the best possible position; 
whether it came about by good luck 
or good management we need not 
trouble to inquire, but be content 
to note the effect. In a case of this 
kind it is a useful mental exercise to 
imagine the figure placed here and 
there in this scene. All things con- 
sidered, it is not easy to imagine a 
better position, though perhaps one 
n suggest another place as good as 
this. 

It is instructive to notice that this 
figure looks “true,” i.e. not a 
dressed-up model, but the real and 
genuine worker, and also that he 
does not appear to be posing for 
the cameraist, but seems to have 
been caught just at the right 


В.—ТнЕ REAPER. 


moment. The figure also seems to be 
true in size, scale, or proportion. In the 
original print (64 by 3) the light and shade 
relationship of his light shirt and dark 
trousers is quite well shown, but in the 


< 
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By G. E. Williams. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


reproduction something is lost by reduc- 
tion of size as well as loss of light and 
shade gradation. This loss, unfortu- 
nately, is inevitable, but its mention is 
only fair to the author of the original. 

We have purposely touched on these 
several aspects of “truth” in picture 
making because it is easy to think that if 
a figure—or, for the matter of that, any 
other part of a picture—is true in one 
respect—say size or light and shade—it is 
sure to be true in all other respects. 
But this is by no means the case; not 
only in photography, but in the vast 
majority of paintings, one is struck with 
the failing of truth in one way or another. 
But the reader must not infer that abso- 
lute truth of appearance will by itself 
make a picture. 


EW READERS of 
"The А.Р. & P. М.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 
Deginers articles is complete 


m itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


ve 


Many of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
‘Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., wil; bring particulars of those 
sliil obtainable. 


Digitized by * 
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Futurists Two a Penny. 


I have been permitted to see some examples of futurism in 
photography. They appear in a French journal, and each of 
them, handsomely reproduced, carries beneath it the legend, 
“Хер. par Мг. Bragaglia—Rome. Photographie futuriste.” 
The idea underlying their production is extremely simple. All 
those who attempted portraiture when they were young must 
at times have been unwitting futurists. All you have to do is 
to ensure that your exposure shall be as long as possible, and 
while it is proceeding get your subject or subjects to perform 
various frantic evolutions. The result, so far as there is a re- 
sult at all, will be a futurist photograph. In one of these 
pictures the dim ghost of the same figure (apparently) is re- 
peated half a dozen times from east to west of the print. Our 
early smudges mark us all out as futurists—in the past tense. 


Slipping the Apron Strings. 
The holiday season bears hardly 


upon the turners-out of 
photographic columns. 


I shall certainly bear in mind for next 
year a new expedient 
which I have learned 
this summer from a 
fellow-sufferer. In the 
first week in August 
he began his column 
thusly :— 

“With the holiday 
fever upon us it is 
unreasonable to ex- 
pect my readers to sit 
down and try to 
understand a descrip- 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


tion of some photo- 
graphic process or 
other, therefore . E 
etc. 

The following. week 
he began:— 


* After a holiday it 
is very difficult to 
collect one's thoughts 
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= sufhciently to write 
ES photographic notes. 
- And, once again, 
* therefore " 
By “lifting” these 


forms of introduction 
I can slip photo- 
graphic apron-strings 
for two whole weeks 
15 by 12.” at least, and write 

with smoothness and 
complacency on any subject I please, from China to Peru. We 
shall see, next year. (We shall.—E p.) 


To be Continued. 

Some of our photographic columnists, by the way, have taken 
lately to giving us serial articles, the next to follow more Or 
less from where the last left off. And their *curtains" are 
worthy of the novelette. I have always pitied the reader who 
is left wondering for a whole week what it was that made 
Eleanor fall into a sudden fainting fit, to be continued in our 
next. In the same way our photographic writer brings the 
subject to the interesting and critical point at which all is 
ready, the exposed plate. at hand, and the developer mixed. 
And then he closes down until the following Saturday. What 
happens, I wonder, to the reader who has been following pains- 
takingly his every instruction? Does the patient man emulate 
Casabianca, and remain in the dark-room with the exposed 
eue and the mixed developer while a week is dropped out of 
his calender? Or does he, too, cut it? 


II.—The man who uses a “ 
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Where the Lantern-Slide Scores. 


Speaking of the nimble lantern slide, I notice 
another writer says that the possessor of a lan- 


tern will be better able to entertain his friends with 
his pictorial trophies than the possessor of теге exhi- 
bition prints. The main reason for this is that lantern 


slides are exhibited in a darkened room, so that the exclusion 
from the mind of every other object of interest compels atten- 
tion to the picture. In looking at lantern slides on a screen you 
are not liable to be enthralled by the pattern of the wallpaper, 
and led to make odious comparisons between it and the print. 
The only suggestion that occurs to me for getting over this 
handicap is to have all photographic exhibitions in darkened 
rooms, and to provide each visitor with a little bull’s-eye lantern 
which he may project upon the pictures in turn. But, in sucha 
case, that good institution, the private view, when people get 
together with the sole object of looking at the tea-pot, and also 
the press view, when the soda-water siphon alone is contem- 
plated, would both be made altogether meaningless and 
unnecessary. 


In Partnership. 


When the breakfast-table philosopher, who was photographer 
as well, made his first print, he inscribed it “ By О. W. Holmes 
and Sun." This simple partnership would hardly suit the bang 
up-to-date pictorial worker. The Sun still has a seat at the 
board, but it is a limited liability company now, with a respect- 
able list of other shareholders. 


A Dark-room Terror. 

“There is nothing more terrifying,” says a photographic 
writer, “than the over-exposed plate when it first makes itself 
visible in the developer.” 

I never tremble at your salamanders, 
Nor at your sylphs, your ogres, and your gnomes, 
Your phantoms of the night who whisper slanders, 
Your spectres crowded in the Catacombs. 


Speak not again of wicked witch or wizard, 
Or ghosts of extra noble pedigree ; 

The prancing of the silent horseman vizored 
No sudden panic ever stirs in me. 


Id stand unmoved іп front ^f terrors greater 
Than any wild-eyed Hamlet could reveal, 

Or any grey and grim decapitator 
Whose story's fit to make the blood congeal. 


But when you've seen the image, like a rocket, 
Flash up with sudden madness in the dish, 

I tell you that it gives you such a shock, it 
Reduces you straightway to gibberish. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


for " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
sent post free on date of publication. 
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STUDY OF A PEACOCK. Bv VISCOUNT MAITLAND. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Bv К. MICHAU. 


of the Royal Society of Painters 


ÉTUDE D'ENFANT. | 
The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photoaraphy, now open at the Galleries 
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Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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The admission of colour works into a photographic 
exhibition has some interesting aspects, apart from the 
legitimacy or otherwise of such 


COLOUR PRINTS IN 


works as photographs. They 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOWS. 


add a gay note to the gallery, 
and that might be thought a 
thing desirable in a photographic show, which is apt at 
first sight to suggest flatness or dulness. To let loose 
the colour prints is like sending some butterflies among 
a horde of moths. But there is another important ques- 
tion which has to be faced, namely, as to whether the 
presence of these works in colour has the effect of de- 
grading the works in their vicinity. We seem to notice 
this in one or two instances at the London Salon, 
although it does not always follow that a colour print in- 
jures its neighbours. One very light and delicate toned 
monochrome is displayed side by side with a rather 
vividly coloured oil, and appears to lose nothing by the 
juxtapositon. If the colour work is placed below eye- 
level, as is the case with several of the Salon colour 
prints, there is no degradation to be perceived in the 
monochrome works above it. 
Фф 8 g9 

If one were to organise a photographic exhibition 
solely with a view to attracting Press notice, the thing 
to go for would be portaits—portraits of 
celebrities. The London Salon may have 
no end of ravishing landscapes or genre 
work, but the interesting thing to the 
average newspaper is its new portraits of a fascinating 
dancer or a popular princess. Perhaps it is because such 
a picture can be definitely and succinctly described, 
whereas you cannot describe a landscape : you can only 
criticise it. There is a personal element involved in the 
matter as well. Nothing could be a greater draw than 
a one-man exhibition, even of second or third-class 
celebrities, should a photographer be fortunate enough 
to hook them without, as an amateur, treading on pro- 
fessional toes, or, as a professional, overdoing “shop.” 

epp 

On the Salon Press day a Glasgow journalist was 
lamenting the absence of works from the bonnie North. 
There were four bv McKissack, three by 
Whitehead, two by Penman, and one or two 
single contributions, but with Scotland's re- 
putation for photographic pictorialism he 
looked for a larger number accepted at the premier pic- 
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torial show. At the "Royal" Exhibition, too, the 
Scottish contingent is lean, only nine exhibitors or so 
being actually resident in Scotland, and this is the more 
remarkable because the “Royal ” is a British exhibition, 
its foreign and American exhibitors only amounting to 
about 12 per cent. of the whole number, whereas the 
Salon is international, and half the exhibitors repre- 
sented there belong to foreign countries. Is it the fact 
that the Scotsmen are shy of our London shows? After 
a little while, however, there comes a consoling thought. 
The address placed opposite the name of the exhibitor 
only tells half the story. We should not be surprised to 
find that no mean proportion of the British half of the 
Salon is, after all, the work of Scots who have come 
south. 
e ® e 


The work of Mr. Alexander Keighley now shown at 
the Camera Club is fairly familiar, but it is always wel- 
come, for he is one 
of those whose pro- 
ductions make 
more than a pass- 
ing appeal; they capture the imagination and excite 
emulation. It is well that such examples should be 
seen often, and it may be hoped that in their present 
temporary home, where they will remain until October 
11, they will be a source of inspiration to at least a few. 
Not that imitation is desirable; it is the spirit of the 
works that should be taken to heart. They are deeply 
marked by individuality, and this is in itself a sure bar 
against copying. In renewing acquaintance with “The 
White Sail," “А Picardy Pastoral,” “Тһе Sermon,” 
and others of the thirty-one prints, or on seeing them 
for the first time, it will be profitable to inquire what are 
the essential qualities that have given these pictures a 
permanent interest. It will be recognised that they are 
in a high degree endowed with pictorial character; they 
are emotional, and they have merits of composition, 
selection, emphasis, and simplification that remove 
them far from the mechanical record. The personal note 
pervades them throughout. This it is that constitutes 
the lasting attraction, but it would be insufficient if it 
were not combined with high technical skill, and also 
with a sensitive and sympathetic perception of nature’s 
ways. Subtle and elusive appearances have been 
grasped, harmonies of line and tone have been discerned 
amid the concourse of irrelevant, details. 


MR. ALEXANDER KEIGHLEY'S SHOW 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 
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The pervading poetry of Mr. Keighley's works is felt 
when a number of them are seen together, but its cause 
may not be at once 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS THAT obvious to the obser- 


' . WILL LIVE. ver, and visitors to the 


Camera Club exhibi- 
tion may therefore be recommended to examine these 
works closely and to appreciate for themselves why, for 
instance, a broad and comprehensive light that sub- 
merges the details of a flock of sheep 1s more helpful to 
the sentiment of a scene than the accurate definition of 
every separate animal, or how an atmosphere is created 
by the elimination or generalisation of insignificant 
matters and the discriminating use of the highest light. 
It will be found that Mr. Keighley places his highest 
light with distinct intention for purposes of emphasis, 
and also for bringing his harmony of tone to a cul- 
minating point. Much more will be gathered from these 
. works if they are studied with discernment and patience, 
and incidentally the visitor who has artistic ambitions 
should feel fortified for the pursuit. Still, he will not 
fail to understand that a combination of qualities needs 
to be cultivated for the achievement of work which 
unites imagination with realism—not the realism that 
is directed to the shapes of small things, but the reality 
of the larger and more intangible pervading influences, 
the overwhelming light of noon, the softened effulgence 
of sunset, the characteristic atmosphere of a church 
interior, a foreign town, or an English landscape. 

ъъ ® & 
Has light an action on paper beyond causing dis- 
coloration? А writer in La Papeterie, whose experi- 
ments are quoted at length in one of 
LIGHT-ACTION ON the French photographic journals, 
VATERS states that the effect of light (with- 
out air) upon paper is not only to 
vary its shade, but to modify its constitution. The sub- 
stance most intimately concerned in the composition of 
paper is cellulose, which is a chemical body perfectly 
well determined, and into the formula of which carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen enter. May not the ultra-violet 
rays, which, among other effects, modify the salts of 
silver and bring about the phosphorescence of certain 
substances, have an action upon cellulose, and not cellu- 
lose only, but other materials in the paper structure? 
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The diserver we have been quoting bases his statement 


upon an experiment with four groups of samples of the 


same paper, so arranged that one group was exposed 
to the action both of air and light, a second to the action 
of air alone, a third neither to light nor air, and a fourth 


only to light. Ф Ф 8 


Photographers may be interested іп the results of 
such an experiment. At the end of one year this French 
worker examined his four samples 
of paper, and found that in each 
case there had been a modification 
of the paper fibre, and very 
markedly so in the fourth group of papers which had 
been kept in a vacuum, and exposed to full light while 
the action of air was eliminated. At the beginning of 
the experiment the strain which the paper would sup- 
port was 11 kilos, and its elongation under strain was 
3 per cent. At the end of the experiment the following 
was the result :— 


DOES LIGHT ALTER 
PAPER FIBRE? 


Paper exposed to PIE Elasticity. Tiut. 
Air and light .. 8kilos. 1.6 percent, Very reddish yellow 


Yellow 
Faintly yellow 
Yellow with reddish 
tint 
The result in the case of the fourth group is certainly 
interesting, but much more exact work must be done 
before the scientific truth of the matter is made plain. 
e Ф Q 
Under this title there appears іп the September issue 
of The Sunday at Home an interesting and informative 
article dealing with the enormous 
"THE PICTURE PALACE growth of the cinematograph 
AS A POWER.” entertainment in recent years. 
The question as to the influence 
for good or evil of the picture palace is discussed, and 
the diagrams and statistics showing its widespread 
popularity throughout this country will prove almost 
startling to the average reader. For instance, it is 
stated that the number of persons in the United King- 
dom attending picture palaces every week is about equal 
to the combined populations of Holland and Switzer- 
land, while the length of cinematograph film which 
passes through the projectors in London alone on a 
single day would span the Atlantic. 


Air without light .. 10 ,, 2 , » 
Neither light nor air 104 29-46. Ой 
Light without air .. 9 , I pp » 
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A NEW USE FOR 


HE usual fate of a washy or “muddy” bromide (or gaslight) 
print is regretful consignment to the waste-paper basket, and 
though, where the negative is easily available, it may scarcely be 
thought worth while to subject the print to after treatment, yet, 
in cases where the negative is unobtainable, remarkable improve. 
ments can be made by a very simple procedure. 

After making absolutely sure that all hypo is removed from 
the print, immerse the latter in a gold toning bath of the usual 
composition. In a short time a combined intensifying and 
toning action is seen to be in progress, the shadows in the print 
becoming deeper and the tones blacker, but without the slightest 
loss of detail or gradation. As the action proceeds the tone 
gradually changes to a blue-black, and finally a deep blue— 
almost an indigo—is obtained. If the print be left in the bath 
some time after this stage is reached, a perceptible loss of detail 
results, but no further change of tone occurs. 

The final tone, indeed, is very pleasing, and suits sea or snow 
scapes admirably, whilst the intermediate blue-black is particu- 
larly useful for night scenes, moonlight effects, etc. 

In the treatment of lantern slides this method is extremely 
valuable, as it converts a weak, almost useless slide into a 
vigorous picture, quite as suitable for projection as if properly 
exposed and developed in the first place. Even when weak or 
flat negatives are used the slides can be made to yield very pre. 


GOLD TONING. 


By 
R. EWART. 


sentable results, although, of course, the process has little value 
as an intensifier for negatives, since the blue tint, far from in- 
creasing the opacity of the film to actinic light, allows practi- 
cally the whole of the light capable of affecting the emulsion to 
pass. There appears to be very little difference in the effects of 
various baths made according to popular formule, but perhaps 
the simplest and most effective is the well-known gold chloride 
14 grains, sulphocyanide of ammonium 15 grains, water 25 fluid 
ounces. 

Strangely enough, old baths which are beginning to lose their 
efficiency for P.O.P. toning give quite good results with bromide 
prints, and the only difference between a fresh and a stale solu- 
tion seems to be that the former is a trifle quicker in action. The 
strength of the baths is also immaterial within wide limits, but 
a slightly warmer tone can be obtained by prolonged immersion 
in a solution of half the normal strength. It is advisable, how- 
ever, to harden the print in alum or formalin if it is required to 
soak it for a very long period. 

The toned prints, if absolutely free from hypo (to ensure this 
it is best to use one of the many forms of hypo-eliminator, such 
as “Hypax” or “Hypono”), are quite permanent, and remain 
unaffected by light, moist air, and other destructive agencies, in 
precisely the same way as carefully prepared prints on printing- 
out paper. 
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| in vi үү! makes a stead) 
ү T 177 advance, differ- 
Min MIU ences of charac- 
КШ tef generally 
mark the annual 
shows of the 
о = - К Salon, and this year 
кз BIG. -e= 70 it has to be noted 


that the number of exhibits at the Royal Water Colour 
Society’s Gallery, Pall Mall East, has increased, and 
that with the growth of output there seems to be, to- 
gether with marked diversity in subject and treatment, 
a tendency towards diminution of the size of the prints. 
Few works are on a prodigious scale, and though the 
aspect of a show may benefit by commanding produc- 
tions here and 

there, I am f^ 

inclined to УИ 

think that in Ta) 40 
a general way 
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NOTES ON THE BRITISH WORK. a 


ONE of the special features of photography 
is its power of rendering delicacy both of form 


4 
2 Э = 


By ANTONY GUEST, 4 Special to ‘“ The A. P, & P. М.” 

from falling into a groove. New processes suggest new 
possibilities, and the delicate method of colour-work in- 
troduced by M. Demachy is very likely to tempt experi- 
ment in this country, thoug h his ingenious embellish- 
ment of oil-transfer by coloured cr ayon is not easily to 
be imitated. I shall, however, have other opportunities 
of speaking of the foreign contributions and of the 


colour-prints, which give ple asant diversity to the walls. 
Old piscinis and New. 
Ihe show is the more gratifying from the British 


standpoint on recognising от W ell the native produc- 
tions hold their own in association with so much that is 
excellent and interesting from abroad. Several of the 
distinguished English workers continue to maintain their 
leading position, and while others, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby, are regretfully missed, there are skilful new- 
comers to help on the forward movement. 
Mr. Alexander Keighley is still well to the front with 
characteristic 
} work, in 
which the 
touch of 
imagination is 


moderation in @ e 44 and tonal gradations. In this respect it has ( combined with 
і 07 уа] the other f f artistic ex- $ discriminati 

size produces 7 no rival among the other forms of artistic e discriminating 
the more iB < С oe Consequently, its best work will treatment and 
satisfactory e done among subjects whereof delicacy is § skilful tech- 
results. A a leading characteristic, for here it can out- } nique. These 


work needs to 
be very well 
and broadly 
treated to 
stand the test 
of having its 
faults greatly 
magnified, 
and it is not 
every picture 
that lends 
itself to the 
purpose. It 
needs to be of the kind that will tell at a distance, and 
not ask for close inspection, for from a near view-point 
the whole effect cannot be grasped. 

A high standard is reached in the average merit of 
the show, and this is enhanced by the inclusion of 
several foreign works of exceptional ability. It must 
be a great satisfaction to the members of the London 
Salon, and it is certainly a tribute to British pictorial 
photography, that so many of the leading Continental 
workers desire to be represented in the exhibition. Its 
international character gives it a distinctive interest as 
an exemplification of the best that is being done in the 
world-wide effort towards the artistic elevation of photo- 
graphy. 

The contemplation of many modes of expression 
varying with the divergences of national temperament 
must have an excellent result in preventing photography 
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strip all rivals. 
must limit our camera subjects to those char- 
acterised by delicacy. But when the subject 
calls for delicate interpretation, and this is lack- ў 1 
-: ще, the fault lies with the photographer, and not with ) 1P 
> photography. All fine qualities may be abused by ill- 
advised use or tasteless display. 
not your reasons,” said a great judge. 
do not display your methods, 15 how the artist and photo- 
grapher might paraphrase the judge. 


qualities аге 
shown in 
" TheSphinx;" 
which, seen 
twilight 
with a parting 
gleam in the 
sky, the Pyra- 
mids dim in 
the back- 
ground, and 
minor details 
sacrificed їо 
the pervading mystery, gains a new impressiveness; and 
in “A Fantasy,” a fine sylvan scene, in which the sprites 
find an appropriate spot for their gambols. Mr. F. J 
Mortimer is again a strong contributor, though this 
year in an altered vein, for he has temporarily deserted 
the sea, and has engaged in some interesting experi- 
ments in the composition of figure subjects. “Тһе Tea 
Party" is particularly attractive and successful, with 
an effective concentration of light on the young folk 
round the table, and a forcibly though simply treated 
figure in shadow i in the foreground. “Тһе School Bell 
is Ringing” is another striking design in which the 
shadows of the houses and of the figures take an im- 
portant part in producing an original arrangement, with 
a woman and child making an interesting foreground 
group low down in the picture. A woman conducting 
two children to school makes a good point that takes 


This does not imply that we 


" Give your verdict, but 
Show your results, but 
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its place well in the middle distance, and there is atmo- 
spheric tone in the church beyond. Mr. F. H. Evans's 
"Across the Transepts at Westminster" is the more 
welcome for the atmospheric quality that he has im- 
parted to the work, which shows that, despite his long 
list of achievements, he is going further forward and 
getting still nearer to the fascinating and elusive light 
and colour of church interiors. 

Some busy harbour scenes by Mr. J. H. Anderson 
are rendered in photogravure with considerable force, 
and with his usual technical ability. They are full of 
interesting details, brought together with a feeling for 
pictorial arrangement, though with little variety of tone. 
His most striking work, however, is "Lower Thames 
Street," which, with its splashes of sunlight, shadows 
falling across the road, and diversified indications of 
industrial life, forms an animated scene, but in its par- 
tial blackness somewhat misses the characteristic colour 
of the city. 

Mr. Bertram Park, though not among the veteran 
workers, is one of the most valuable supporters of the 
pictorial movement, both in his capacity as hon. secre- 
tary of the Salon, and as a contributor of well-conceived 
and skilfully executed designs. His “ Nude” has much 
of the tenderness, reserve, and sense of graceful line that 
have previously distinguished his work, though the pose 
may not be so attractive as that of the charming figure 
exhibited last year. The portrait of “ Miss Dorothy M. 
Burgess" makes an admirable composition, enlivened 
by gleams of firelight; and “Тһе Japanese Sunshade ”’ 
gives a lively suggestion of sunlight and colour. Miss 
Kate Smith gives a vivacious yet sympathetic rendering 
of a pretty head in “ Romance—the Daughter of His- 
tory,” and a refined sense of design marks the composi- 
tion. A more recent acquisition to the ranks of artistic 
workers is Miss Yseulte Parnell, who imparts quite an 
astonishing degree of animation and movement to “The 
Messenger—Mavis Yorke as Mercury,” and adds to the 
brightness of the work by her piquant treatment. 

Mr. Hugh Cecil is also a new adherent who shows 
remarkable skill and promise in the portrait of “ Alfred 
Parsons, Esq., R.A.," and much decorative feeling in 
“The Water Lily." 

Some sunny effects by Dr. E. G. Boon testify to the 
continued advance of this enthusiastic worker, who, in 
“А Passing Aeroplane,” shows a maid looking up to 
the sky, with her hair prettily outlined'by sunlight. The 
aeroplane is left to the imagination, but this may be 
fortified by referring to Mr. M. Mackay's “Beaumont : 
a Vol Plané,” a realistic representation of the airman in 
flight, and by no means looking as if he was waiting 
to have his portrait taken. An attractive river scene is 
presented by Mr. Bertram Cox in “А Playground of the 
World,” the man in the punt making a well-emphasised 
point, while the luxuriance of foliage and the play of 
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sunlight help to suggest the summer delights of the 
river, but there is some excessive darkness in the 
shadows, especially in the right-hand top corner. 

Mr. Hector Murchison has dealt imaginatively with Edin- 
burgh Castle, in “Тһе Bastion," which conveys a sense 
of massiveness and gloom in the shades of approaching 
night, and he has imparted a certain weirdness to “The 
Moss Haggs,” but there is a want of aerial perspective 
from the foreground to these strange-looking heaps. 

Good work is contributed by Mr. J. McKissack, whose 
"Salmon Fishers” are well grouped, while his 
“ Boulogne" is particularly admirable on account of its 
well-placed emphasis. Another Scotch worker whose 
contributions are again at a high level is Mr. J. M. 
Whitehead. One almost wishes for an occasional 
blemish to break the monotony of their dead level of 
excellence. Mr. Ward Muir, on the other hand, shows 
a retrogression to the fuzzy school that is refreshing 
іп the midst of so much “straight” photography. 

Delicate and atmospheric works are contributed by 
Mr. В. J. Delf in “Horning Ferry,” and by Mr. J. M. 
Sellors in “Spring " and “The Wesleyan Memorial Hall, 
Westminster." Mr. C. Willé is to be congratulated on 
his forceful and picturesque representation of “King 
Gama.” The head is full of rugged expressiveness, and 
the whole work, with its well-arranged light and general 
breadth of treatment, might be taken for a photograph 
after one of the old masters. | 

Attention may be directed to Mr. Walter Benington’s 
railway station scene, “The Invading Army "; to Mr. 
Marcus Adams’s “Тре Country Cousin,” a characteris- 
tically rendered peasant boy; to Lord Maitland's “ Study 
of a Peacock”; to Mr. A. Keith Dannatt’s striking 
pictures of slum children, and to Mr. Percy G. R. 
Wright's big bromide enlargement, “ Painting the Sail.” 
Mr. W. Thomas shows two further examples of what 
his Cornish paradise has to offer in the way of striking 
pictorial materials. Mr. Furley Lewis’s two prints are 
not up to his usual standard, nor are the contributions 
by Mr. E. T. Holding. Mr. Charles Job gives us some 
new examples of his artistry as expressed in the oil- 
pigment process, and Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel’s dainty 
little print, "The Little Old Shop," is one of the best 
things he has done. Mr. Harold A. Crawford's pictures 
this year show an advance on what he has done before, 
“The Punt" and “The Gate of Honour " being strik- 
ingly good. Mr. A. G. Buckham appears to have per- 
manently made his home in moonlight land—which, by 
the way, he portrays with considerable skill—and both 
Mr. H. House and Mr. E. Peel contribute some high- 
key subjects that are pleasing and successful. There is 
much more that is dainty, characteristic, fanciful, and 
skilful among the British examples, and visitors will 
find enough interesting matter to fill up an autumn 
afternoon. i 


— — — —MSie-— —— — 
"PICTURE-MAKING BY ENLARGING.” 


USEFUL and well.produced booklet, bearing the above 

title, has just been issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. This 
booklet, which in itself is a concise and practical guide to en- 
larging, has been written by the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, and should be in the hands of all readers of THE A. P. 
The principles of enlarging, the essentials of a good enlarger, and 
the production of enlargements by various illuminants, and 
other information of use to every amateur who wishes to make 
good enlargements, will be found included. The booklet is well 
illustrated and printed on stout art paper. The latter half in- 
cludes illustrated particulars of Butcher’s Enlargers, which are 
produced іп a great variety, and at plices to suit all pockets. In 


particular, the new chain-and-sprocket focussing device, which 
is fitted to most of Messrs. Butcher's new season's enlargers, is 
worthy of special attention, as it marks a distinct advance in 
the construction of modern enlargers, and facilitates the pro- 
cess of adjustment between negative, lens, and enlarging board 
in a manner that will be appreciated by every user. 

The new booklet, which is of a convenient size, shows in many 
of its excellent illustrations the power that the enlarging 
apparatus places in the hands of the picture-maker, and how the 
most may be made of faulty and otherwise indifferent negatives. 

* Picture-Making by Enlarging ” will be supplied free to any 
reader of THE A. P. applying to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd., at the above address. 
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EP y NEW IDEA IN ENLARGERS. 


IN spite of the fact that apparatus 
for enlarging embodies some of the 
best ideas ever conceived for the 
convenience of photographers, the 
numerous restrictions under which 
manufacturers labour prevent them 
putting on the market such an 
apparatus as, in the writer’s 
opinion, best meets the need of the amateur. 

The half-plate enlarger which it is proposed to 
describe was designed and constructed with 
seven definite objects in view : 

— (1) To be equally applicable to daylight and 
artificial light enlarging. 

(2) To be cheap in construction. 
С То be easily adjustable to any reasonable 
degree of enlargement. 

(4) To take up little floor space and to be 

easily movable. 
. (s) To allow of sensitive paper being placed on 
a horizontal surface, thus saving the awkward 
job of pinning the paper to an easel, with its 
numerous disadvantages; and to permit of 
“faking " being done with ease. 

(6) To be so constructed that the room in 
which it is being used may be at the same time 
utilised for other purposes. 

(7) To allow of the use of the lens with which 
the negative to be enlarged has been made. 

The principle involved is that of the fixed-focus 
daylight enlargers now so much in vogue; that 
is to say, unlike an artificial light enlarger, both 
sides of the lens are enclosed. 

The apparatus, shown in section by fig. 1, 
consists of a box-like structure on castors, about 
5 ft. high by 2 ft. 9 in. deep and 2 ft. 3 in. wide, 
with a smaller box crowning it sufficiently large 
to hold a half-plate negative and adjustable in 
height up to 18 in. 

The lower box is constructed of four uprights 
of 2 in. by 1 in., braced together at top and 
bottom with similarly sized battens. The top 
and bottom are boarded over with light match- 
ing, say 7 in. by 4 in., and the top has a hole 
cut centrally in it to take the lens. The lens 
flange is mounted on the under side, to allow 
for the lens being easily screwed on and off. 

At intervals of about 1 in., each of the verticals 
should be provided with projections or holes, 
with which corresponding engagements can be 
made with the easel, which is formed of match- 
ing faced with felt or flannel, and strengthened 
bv means of a couple of 2 in. by 1 in. battens 
securely fastened to the back. 

A spring blind of the self-sustaining pattern, 
of linen-backed paper or other cheap opaque 
material, is next to be fixed under the top, and 
arranged, as shown by fig. 2, to run in light 
wooden beading planted on the front uprights. 

Two curtains—about one foot wider than the 
box—of three thicknesses (two of red and one 
of black twill), sewn together, are to be fastened 
to the front of the box, as shown in fig. 1, the 
upper one overlapping the other by about 14 in. 

The top portion of the enlarger (fig. 3) consists 
of two frames of 2 in. by 1 in. by 7 in. square, 
internally connected together by a square bellows (a bellows 
of this description can often be obtained quite cheaply second 
hand) with an extension of 14 in. | 

Fastened securely to the bottom frame are two t in. by 
т in. by 19 in. uprights, and through the front an 11 іп. by 
in. diameter spindle (d) (with a knurled knob at one end 
and two cotton reels, one at each end, all firmly fastened 
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to the spindle) is passed so as to rotate only with slight 
difficulty. 

At the back of the top frame, and slightly projecting, two 
small rollers (a), about ł in. diameter, are fixed, while at 
each side pieces of 4 in. wood (c) with 14 in. diameter rollers 
(g) are fastened. All rollers, both (g) and (a), must be 
adjusted until they roll freely on the uprights. 

Small pulleys (e) and (f) are fixed to each upright, and 
strings (fishing line is very suitable) are run over them 
with double turns over the reels on (d), and hitched to double 
nutted electric terminal posts (h) securely fastened to (c). 

Provided the tension of these strings is right—it can be 
adjusted from (h)—it will be found that the top frame will be 
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FIG 2. 
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FIG 5. 


FIG. 4 


readily raised and lowered from the knurled knob on (d). 


_This framework, when working properly, should be 
tightly screwed to the top of the larger structure imme- 
diately over the lens, and a small hole about 6 in. square, 
with a well-fitting door, should be cut by its right-hand side 
to allow of the admission of light, and for the hand being 
passed from inside for the adjustment of the negative. 
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The negative holder (shown by figs. 4 and 5) consists 
of a square rebated frame (a), which must be screwed to 
the top frame of the bellows portion of the enlarger and 
the carriers (b), which may be of cardboard, so shaped 
that the negative can take up a position relative to either 
the long or the short way of the easel. 

In use, the upper portion of the operator’s body is passed 
through the hole formed at the overlapping of the two 
curtains, and it will be found that with the help of a light 
amber lens cap all focussing, exposing, faking, etc., can 
be done without inconvenience from inside the enlarger. 
If, however, a long exposure is to be made, or it is pre- 
ferred to remain outside during exposure, the paper may 
be placed on the easel after focussing, the lens cap removed, 
and the blind drawn down, when it will be found possible 
to withdraw the body without fogging the paper. 
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To recapitulate the seven points mentioned earlier, and 
to see how far they are met: 


(1) For daylight use, no further accessories are required 
than already described; but for artificial light—say a gas- 
light one foot away from the negative—a box with a sheet 
of ground glass, as shown in fig. 6, whitened internally 
above, but blackened below, should be placed over the nega- 
tive. 

(2) The writer’s enlarger, constructed as described, cost 
something under 7s, 6d. 


(3) With a 6-in. lens, enlargement is possible up to eight 
diameters and reduction to half. 


(4) The floor space occupied is approximately 2 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft. 3 in. 


(5, 6 and 7) These requirements are obviously met. 


Prints in Varied Tones by Development. 


Special to ** Tbe A. P. and P. N.’ 


HE attainment of varied colours in photographic prints has 
Т hitherto been limited to the pigment processes of carbon, 
gum, oil, etc., and to toned bromide prints. Obtaining pure 
colours, such as red, green, brown, etc., on emulsion papers by 
direct development has been the desire of workers and experi- 
menters for a number of years. 

Many attempts have already been made in this direction, and 
a few years ago the slow chioro-bromide papers were put upon 
the market, with which a scale of colour tones ranging from 
sepia to green could be obtained, according to the exposure 
given and the degree of dilution of the developer. Unfortu- 
nately, these papers could not stand comparison with carbon 
papers, more especially with reference to the regularity and 
vigour of the tones, so that their success was only a partial 
one, and most amateurs returned to the toning of their prints, 
in spite of the inconveniences accompanying this process. 

Photo-chemistry has, however, made great progress within 
recent years. and photographic emulsions have been more 
thoroughly investigated. On the top of the scale of sensitiveness 
bromo-iodide emulsions have been introduced as the basis of 
the modern ultra-rapid plates, and at the bottom of the scale a 
new category of emulsions has been introduced which may be 
considered as a medium between the citrate or chloro-citrate 
emulsions (for printing-out) and the chloro-bromide emulsions 
(for development). These emulsions, after a short appearance 
some years ago, have quite recently made a reappearance in the 
practice of photography, and have been placed on the market 
much improved—one might say totally transformed and 
thoroughly perfected. Ixi paper, which was 
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the window of a room darkened by a curtain, or artificial light 
may also be employed. 


The stock developers are made up as follows :— 


AC Watel bed А лань 1,000 C.C. 
Ме dut e RN SR rex Е ep a eis ue II grm 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .................. 80 grm 
Tartari acids ее Ra SS 20 grm 

Вена 1,000 С.С. 
Hydroquinone e eren ix vna hh axe e 25 grm 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .................. 60 grm. 
Sodium carbonate Cryst. ..................... 250 grm. 
Potassium bromide .............................. I grm. 
Potassium ferrocyanide ........................ 200 grm. 


Additional solutions :— 
C.—2o grammes of citric acid dissolved in тоо c.c. water. 
D.—1 gramme of sodium hyposulphite in 100 c.c. water. 


The following table gives the composition of the finished 
developers and the exact times of development. 

After development the prints are rinsed for a few seconds 
and fixed for 1o to 15 minutes, then washed for half an hour, 
and dried and mounted as ordinary gelatine prints. 

‚ Аз Ixi paper is similar to all the other slow emulsion or gas- 
light papers yielding a variety of tones, the resulting tone can 
only be judged correctly after the prints are thoroughly dry. The 


tones, as has already been mentioned, are of remarkable vigour 
and purity. 


EXPOSURE | | TIME of DEVELOPMENT, 


Paris, belongs to this latter category, and fulfils i f Temperature of developer 
the most sanguine expectations placed upon such DESIRED Nd COMPOSITION 15 deg. C. 
a paper. With arc | 

This paper may be classified between the TONE. light of | With good | ole Ever. perds oie 
printing-out papers and the slow chloro-bromide ; foe pd E in cubic centimetres developed | developed 
papers for development (gaslight papers, etc.). Riu NIE alone. | together. 
This new paper is manipulated in subdued day- Е ЕС Е ا‎ BM UM 
light, the exposure is made to daylight or strong Black ......... 2secs. | 4 ѕесѕ. | 60 water, IO A, 50 B. 52 secs. | 50 secs. 
artificial light (arc light, etc.), and one obtains Green ........ 12? 35 24 » $o , 40B, 3C. 2m. 203. | 2m. 203. 
by simple development prints with tones rang- Sepia ......... 25 وو‎ 50 ,, поо , 27B, 4C. 7 mins. | 7 mins. 
ing from black to deep violet (green, sepia, Brown... 20 , ^40, , 90 4, 30A. 3m. 15$. | 3m. 15$. 
brown, terra-cotta, yellow, red). All these tones Terra-cotta ...! 25 ,, 50 4, 40 ,, BoA, Im. 203. ! Im. 20s. 
are just as vigorous as those of carbon prints. Yellow ......... I5. 45 30 , 100 ,, 20B,10D. 2m. 15s. | 2m. 15s. 
There is not the slightest diffifficulty in obtain- Red ........... 45 ,, Im.30s. 100 ,, 20А, ІС, 12 0: то min. | 12 mins.* 
ing these tones; the only points which must Уеб | 30: gy I minute |100 ,, 20А, 2С, 80| 16 ,, 18 ,, * 

vii A Lu M nicum i m Le re e шш rere eee = 


never be forgotten in order to obtain the de- 
sired tones correctly is that the baths must be 
measured off properly and the time of develop- 
ment must be adhered to exactly. It is on this 
account necessary that the time of exposure, 
which alone is variable, should be exactly 
adjusted to the source of light, the transparency 
of the negative, and the desired tone of the 
print. 

The exposure can be made best towards 
diffused daylight by holding the frame against 


* When /Aree prints are developed together, only the half quantity of D 
must be added in the case of the red tone, and only the fourth part of D in 
the case of the violet tone proportionately. 

For red and violet it is best to develop tree prints togcther. 

The quantities of developer given in the above table are intended for one 
to three half-plate prints. When smaller or larger prints are to be developed, 
the quantities must be taken proportionately. 

The temperature of the developer (15 deg. С. or. бо deg. Е.) should be 
strictly observed. 
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NS camera photography 
"КУ consists of the power 
J ¥ to record by means of 
the | snapshot the 
movements of men 
x and animals, and 
give in the finished print the exact texture as well as form 
and light and shade. The marvel of the photographic pro- 
cess is really only appreciated when a good instantaneous 
picture of an animal in motion is carefully examined. The 
glossy or shaggy texture of the skin and hair is seen as no 
artist could paint it, and only the colour is absent. 


The colours of animals obviously suggest the outstanding . 


desirability of using colour-sensitive plates—i.e. ortho or, 
still better, pan chromatic—and the ever-present liability of 
the animals to make unexpected movements clearly points 
to a rapid plate and rapid lens permitting brief exposures. 
At the same time, one may point out that different animals 
vary very greatly in the rate of movement. Thus the stately 
and leisurely movement of an elephant is very different from 
the quick and sudden movement of birds and small carni- 
vores, for instance. 

If it so falls out that our visit to animals happens to be 
made on a dull day, or late afternoon, it will be advisable 
to skip the risks of the quick movers and give our attention 
to the slow movers. Similarly on a dull day or with a poor 
light one probably would be wasting plates to attempt subjects 
that will obviously need an extremelv brief exposure to secure 
freedom from movement. Knowledge of the limitations of 
one's apparatus is the greatest asset of the successful photo: 
grapher. 


Rete of Movement. 

Talking of animals naturally leads the thoughts to the 
speed of their movements when walking, trotting, etc. Now, 
it is useful to remember that ten miles an hour is (practically) 
fifteen feet per second. Suppose we are using a six-inch 
focus lens, and we are ten yards (thirty feet) away from the 
animal, what must the exposure be to avoid blurring? The 
object thirty feet away and the image six inches away from 
the lens is a ratio of 60 to 1. But the movement of the 
image must not exceed 1-100th inch, so the object must not 
move more than 6o-1ooth inch. Let us call this half an inch. 
But in one second the ten-miles-an-hour moving object moves 
fifteen feet—i.e. 15 by 12 inches; i.e. 180 inches per second, 
or one inch in r-18oth second, or half an inch in 1-360th 
second. But 1-360th second exposure means a rapid plate, 
a good light, and a fairly large lens aperture. 

Suppose, by way of example, that, using F/8 with the same 
lens and plate and similar light, we got a satisfactory result 
with 1-8oth second. What stop does this indicate for 1-360th ? 

Putting it thus: F/8, 1-8oth ; F/6.5, 1-160th ; F/4, 1-320th, 
etc. Thus F/4 and 1-36oth second is rather shorter than the 
exposure with which we are comparing it. In such a case 
we may take the risk and hope for the best results. 


Moving Objects 
naturally attract the attention of the hand-camera worker, 
and perhaps provide him with more material than anv other 
tvpe of subject, and vet the general principles or conditions to 
be observed in order to expose for moving objects to come 
out without showing offensive blur are apparently but little 
understood. 

First of all, be it understood that, for the suggestion of 
movement, often a little blur or softness is helpful. Extreme 
sharpness is as fatal as a very obvious blur in manv cases. 
The eye accepts a slight degree of blur or softness of defini- 
tion, and the mind interprets it as due to movement. 
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OBJECTS. 


Thus, if an object—sav the bow of a 
boat—is moving at such a rate that its 
image on the plate shows a blur of 
about 1-100th inch, we shall not notice 
this as blur unless very special atten- 
tion is given to the matter, and, at the * 
same time, we shall not perceive that biting, wiry, micro- 
scopic sharpness that compels notice. Experience shows that 
1-rooth inch is the practical limit, so let us take that as our 
basis. 

For simplicity's sake let us suppose the lens is six inches 
from the plate and the object 15 тоо feet away, i.e. the 
object is 200 times the plate distance from the lens. So a 
r-Iooth inch on the plate теап$.200 times 1-1ooth, i.e. two 
inches movement of the object. Here, then, we have the 
essence of the matter in a nutshell, i.e. under these assumed 
conditions our exposure must be such that the object at 100 
feet does not move more than two inches. 

But suppose the object is 100 wards, i.e. 600 feet, i.e. 
1,200 times the lens to plate distance. In that case the 
object may move 1,200 times 1-1ooth inches, or twelve 
inches, or one foot. Suppose now that the object is moving 
at the rate of ten miles per hour. Now five miles an hour 
is between seven and eight feet per second—say eight feet, to 
be on the outside. So ten miles would be under sixteen feet. 
So that 1-15th to 1-16th second would be amply fast enough 
for the shutter. 

The essence of the matter for the photographer to remem- 
ber is that the non-blur exposure time depends on three 
things: first, the lens to plate distance (this is practicallv a 
constant for each worker, and so, once estimated, is then 
out of mind); next, the object distance; and third, the speed 
of movement of the object. 

So far it has been tacitly assumed that the object has been 
moving across the line of sight, which means the greatest 
movement on the plate, so that if we allow for the maxi- 
mum we shall be on the safe side for other directions, 
unless the object is verv near, when a new set of conditions 
come in. It will be convenient and helpful to memorise one 
set of conditions, and then it becomes easy to estimate for 
variations. 

Let us take a five-inch focus lens and estimate its work- 
ing lens to plate distance as six inches. This will be verv 
liberally within the working conditions. 

Suppose the object is тоо feet distance and moving ten 
miles per hour, i.e. 200 times lens to plate distance, so the 
object must not move more than two inches, as just ex- 
plained. To be exact, this works out to 1-176th of a second. 
In practice anything between 1-150 and 1-200 would give a 
good result. 

Doubling the speed means halving the time, i.e. 
1-300-1-400. Doubling the distance means doubling the 
time, i.e. I-75th-1-100th second. 

The Critica! Moment. 

Take note that in manv cases of moving objects there are 
periods of quicker and slower movement. A man rowing a 
boat may be cited bv way of example. Further, that 
moment or position which best indicates movement may be 
the instant of slowest or quickest or some intermediate 
period. It is seldom the instant of greatest movement, and 
often that of slowest movement; but we cannot lay down 
any hard and fast rule, as each case calls for study. 

Again, the position of greatest movement, e.g. tennis 
player, cricketer, etc., is seldom pictorial, and often down- 
right ugly and grotesque, without the saving grace of being 
curious or interesting. Furthermore, it is a fundamental 
mistake to depict anv human being in a position of great 
strain, as the spectator is more likely to be sympathetically 
distressed himself than interested in what he sees. 
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IT is when the ordinary man—and, after 
all, the critic is an ordinary man—reaches 
Section III. of the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition that he comes up sharply 
against the stone wall of his own limitations. No 
one can deny him his assumption of omniscience 
in dealing with the pictorial exhibits, but what 
15 he to say in the presence of Dr. Knox’s radio- 
graphs of the thorax, showing an enlarged heart, 
or Mr. Ernest Marriage’s microscopical examinations of jam? 
No doubt these jam exhibits are very important, as showing how 
adulterations may be detected, although to the ordinary member 
of the public the microscopic picture of the pure raspberry jam 
does not appear much more attractive than that of raspberry jam 
"improved " by the admixture of apples. The adulterant apple is 
detected in a cunning way, the samples being mixed with iodine, 
which darkens the starch-containing apple cells. Mr. Marriage has 
extended his method of micr®copic and micro-chemical analysis 
to "strawberries preserved whole," fruit jellies, and other deli- 
cacies, and the whole exhibit is a nice illustration of the manner 
in which photography can assist in detecting the adulterant. The 
group of prints, at the best not very intelligible to the layman, 
might have been more effectively mounted. 

The other dominating exhibit in this technical section is Mr. 
Bawtree’s. Last year Mr. Bawtree shook the foundations of 
Threadneedle Street, and this year, apparently, he is up against 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for he shows some postage stamps repro- 
duced by the Bawtree method, and then, mixing more of their 
like with a tablet of genuine stamps, he invites the guileless 
visitor to distinguish the counterfeit. Whatever one may think 
of Mr. Bawtree’s challenges, there seems to be no doubt that 
his exhibits are the death warrant of the intaglio-plate-printed 
monetary document. 

When Mr. Bawtree delivered his lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society last spring, he showed colour transparen- 
cies of banknotes and cheques, produced by means of dyed fish- 
glue. The full process—apparently the only one in the exhibi- 
tion having any interest for photo-engravers—is demonstrated 
by the side of Mr. Bawtree’s other exhibit, and consists of print- 
ing an image in fish-glue and colouring with aniline dyes. The 
first use of the process is for the preparation of transparencies 
.from process negatives, and the chief novelty seems to lie in the 
discovery that while few dyes can impart any great depth of 
colour to a fish-glue print, the successive application of certain 
dyes causes one to precipitate the other, and makes it possible 
to build up the colour to any desired depth. One trichrome 
transparency is exhibited. 

There is an extraordinary diversity of interest in this small 
room: Dr. Atkin Swan's telephotographs of the Alps, for 
instance, a French worker's essays in photography on copper, 
Mr. W. L. F. Wastell’s adaptation of the oil-pigment process to 
very small and detailed work, and an illustration of a portrait 
obtained by means of an unissued lens, stated to have been con- 
structed by Mr. Dallmeyer for hi$ personal use shortly before 
his death. The pleasing “soft-focus” result with this lens is 
contrasted with that obtained by means of an ordinary well-cor- 
rected lens, and a work by the same exhibitor in the Pictorial 
Section (232) is apparently also the result of the use of this 
instrument. No visitor should—or indeed could—overlook 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright's remarkable series of first- 
look-at-her-then-look-at-him examples illustrating the value of 
the panchromatic plate conjoined with a suitable filter. In one 
of the examples—a violin against a contrasting background—the 
difference between the rendering by an ordinary plate and by a 
panchromatic plate is practically equivalent to the difference 
between a negative and a positive. 

The plastic skiagraphs by Dr. Bela Alexander do not give the 
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same solid appearance of objects, such as the bones of the hand, 
as we have been accustomed to see in the attempts at plastic 
skiagraphy in this country ; probably the process is different. A 
medal has been awarded to M. Pierre Goby for some examples 
of work illustrating the value of soft X.rays in insect radio- 
graphy. This worker uses a new X-ray tube—the new tube 
always giving softer rays than a tube which has been at work 
for some little time—and he further softens the glass by heating. 
The results are wonderfully well rendered, and throw a great 
deal of fresh light, literally as well as metaphorically, upon 
insect structure. Of late years some extremely soft rays for 
therapeutical purposes have been produced by exciting secondary 
radiation from certain metals which are placed in the path of 
the primary X-ray beam. We do not know, however, whether 
this method would be suitable for radiomicrography. 

One gets into a less *ultra ultra? atmosphere in the north- 
east room, where natural science is blended with pictorial 
quality, and also with a sense of humour. Mr. Martin Duncan 
has caught the smiling alligator, Miss Grace Kearton gives us 
an intimate peep at birds of the skua family, and Mr. Oliver G. 
Pike has got the gray-lag goose in the up-to-date studio attitude, 
back turned towards camera, and head looking over the left 
shoulder. A South African exhibitor, Mr. Colmar Wocke, has 
been fortunate enough to get some remarkable bird studies on 
Bird Island, at the entrance to Algoa Bay, and no account of 
the interesting things in this section should omit a reference to 
Miss Frances Pitt's colour bromoils of the fox, and the hare, and 
the squirrel, and of Mr. Alfred Taylor's serial pictures of the 
curlew and the cuckoo. There are also a number of excellent 
flower studies, but one feels that the coming of the colour plate 
has subtly depreciated monochrome work with, flowers for 
subjects. 

The colour transparencies in three separate cases are first class. 
They number nearly two hundred, all but twenty or so of them 
being autochromes. One looks in vain, however, for any striking 
and original departure. Flowers, gardens, country houses, 
pretty landscapes, make up the general run of the work. To the 
superficial eye, too, their quality appears to be about on one 
level, as though the colour plate had succeeded in repressing the 
variations by which individuality expresses itself. But here and 
there one finds a sheen, a transparency, a texture, a trick of 
light, which makes it necessary to modify that premature judg- 
ment. Works such as Dr. E. A. Barton’s “Lily Pond at Kew,” 
Miss Olive Edis's *Portrait Study," and Mr. Louis Steele's 
“Canal Bridge," are о: this t The colour plate scarcely 
lends itself yet to what may be called staging, and the " Death 
of Romeo” (370) rather suggests that he died hard. Something 
like a record for bigness is created by Mr. Talamon's * Hampton 
Court Palace," which must cover about a hundred square inches, 
and has quality to correspond with its size. 

The lantern and stereoscopic slides are lacking in quantity. 
What there is of them is good, but it is not enough. Only 
eleven exhibitors show lantern slides, and only three stereo- 
scopic workers are represented. Some of the lantern slides are 
very effective—one may be invidious and single out the work of 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, of Paisley—and the cut-away tendency 
makes itself manifest. Many of the slides are reduced to a mere 
perpendicular strip, doubtless to their advantage. The stereo- 
scopic work is all the result of the autochrome process, and all 
of it by members of the United Stereoscopic Society. The work 
is fine and good—stereoscopic photography at its best. 

One comes away with a strangely mixed impression of this 
side of the R. P. S. show. It represents a great variety of photo- 
graphic achievement, but it suffers from its own heterogeneity— 
there seems to be too much of everything, and not enough of 
anything—and it suffers also from cramped space, and at night 
from inadequate illumination. 
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Demonstrations for Photographic Societies.—Secretaries who are 
looking out for attractive items for their winter programmes 
should note the offer of carbon demonstrations by the Autotype 
Company. The company's method is to supply carbon papers 
in a varlety of colours, exposed, ready for development, with all 
necessary transfer papers, etc., so that it is only necessary for 
the secretary of a society to arrange for a member to carry out 
the simple operations of squeegeeing and development. Such a 


fixture should prove of great interest, and secretaries are advised 
to apply to the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C., 
for further particulars. 

Watford Camera Club.—Mr. F. H. Haines having tendered his 
resignation of the secretaryship, Mr. W. R. Thomas has been 
appointed to the office in his stead. The club's headquarters are 
at 100, High Street, Watford, where communications should be 
addressed. 
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“THE SCHOOL BELL IS RINGING.” By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photoaraphy, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BACHUFER IN WINTER. Bv ALBERT MEYER. 


Ihe original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography. now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters іп 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. S.W. 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography. now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 


PORT OF CONCARNEAU. 


Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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L'APACHÉ. Bv KARL SCHENKER. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography. now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
: Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
۰ Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


FEDERATION EXHIBITIONS. 

SIz,—In your issue of the 18th ult., your contributor “Ariel ” 
after years of advocacy, refers with satisfaction to the forth- 
coming photographic exhibition promoted by the Northumber- 
land and Durham Federation, with the assistance—doubtless 
the active, and possibly the financial assistance—of the South 
Shields Library Committee. He laments that hitherto, with 
the exception of Scotland, “no federation has promoted its own 
exhibition "—why, he could never understand. 


May I suggest that the question is purely one of finance. 
Unless the area of the particular federation is comparatively 
small, so that a common centre is easily reached from all parts, 
or, as one may suppose is the case at South Shields, the local 
authority at some centre comes to the rescue, the risk of finan- 
cial failure is sufficient to cause those who have experience 
of open exhibitions promoted by local societies to enter 
cautiously on schemes for federation exhibitions. 

Federations, as such, have seldom funds to risk upon ven. 
tures of this kind, and unless a method can be evolved by which 
the society in whose centre the exhibition is held will undertake 
the major portion of the risk of financial loss, I fear few, if 
any, such schemes will be carried into effect. The usual pro- 
posals savour too much of the “you pay the piper and we (the 
society in whose centre the exhibition is to be held) will call 
the tune " to commend themselves to the less fortunate societies 
in the federation. 

This may appear to be a narrow and somewhat selfish view, 
but, after some ten years’ active connection with the promotion 
of open exhibitions, I venture to say that few such exhibitions 
are always a financial success, although their educational value 
to the members of the societies wise and bold enough to hold 
them is incalculable, and far outweighs any slight monetary 
loss, if such there be. In the event of a federation exhibition, 
this educational effect would be largely confined to the mem- 
bers of societies at or near the centre where the exhibition was 
held, and would rapidly decline the further the federated society 
was away from it, a strong argument, I think, for the financial 
risk being proportioned to the probable benefit derived. 

A few years ago, the delegates of the Yorkshire Union were 
asked to support a scheme for a federation exhibition, to be held 
at either Leeds or Bradford, but on the question of finance 
the scheme had to be abandoned. Since that date I have not 
heard of the promotion of an "open exhibition" in either of 
those cities. With two such strong and active societies as exist 
in Leeds, the promotion of such an exhibition should be com- 
paratively easy, and the experience gained by their members 
would be of great benefit if ever a federated exhibition for York- 
shire comes within the range of practical politics. May I be 
permitted to borrow, and adapt, a somewhat favourite expres- 
sion of “Ariel’s,” and say, “Come, Leeds!” 

To return to the South Shields Exhibition. Your contributor 
refers to several points which, to him, appear steps in the 
right direction ; firstly, the abolition of entrance fees ; secondly, 
the payment of all carriage on exhibits by the Library Commit- 
tee. It is only necessary for entrance to the exhibition to be 
“Нее ” to satisfy all, except, perhaps, some few of the rate- 
payers, but then such grumblers do not count nowadays. 

It is self-evident that exhibitions cannot be promoted without 
expense, and if this is to be increased by payment of carriage 
on exhibits, and the revenue decreased to some slight extent 
by the abolition of entrance fees, how is the outlay to be met? 
The much condemned entrance fees do not bring in a large 
sum. When the cost of unpacking, repacking, replacing of 
broken glass, often due to the carelessness of the exhibitor, and 
of other incidentals has been paid, the balance is not great, 
and does not go far towards the payment for the awards which 
some exhibitors seem to think are provided by this means. The 
takings from admission are not a growing item nowadays; the 
counter attractions of the picture palaces are too great for 
the average person. Less and less is realised from sales as the 
years go by—why, who can say? It may be that those who in 
the past purchased “photographs ” are not enamoured of the 
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“pictorial ” productions of recent years, or perhaps they are 
satisfied with the reproductions given in the photographic press. 

Come, “Ariel,” descend to earth after your flights into the 
glowing realms of fancy, where federation exhibitions take on a 
roseate hue, and the cost to exhibitors is nil. Condescend to 
inform ordinary mortals how such exhibitions can be carried to 
a successful issue in a financial sense, for I do not question 
your ability to do so in an artistic one. If you have nothing 


practical to offer us, then is your *advocacy " of no avail, and 
your dreams of universal federation exhibitions will remain 
in the realms associated with your namesake. 
With apologies for the length of this communication,— Yours, 
etc., 
Sheffield. 


JAMES WIGFULL. 


BAS LEE 


East Anglian Pictures at ‘‘ The A. P." Little Gallery.— Will 
readers please note that the opening date of the exhibition of 
pictures by members of East Anglian photographic societies at 
“The A. P." Little Gallery will be September 22nd, not 
September 15th, as announced in our last issue? 

Kettering and District Art Society's annual exhibition will be 
held from September 16 to September 27, in the Institute Hall, 
Newland Street, Kettering. 

An Exhibition of Colour Photography by Miss Helen Murdoch, 
F.R.P.S., is now being held at the Gallery of the Halcyon Club, 
13-14, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 

In reply to several correspondents, the portrait published on 
the front page of THE A. P. for September 1st, and entitled 
“Summer,” is of Miss Gertrude Robins (Mrs. Chas. E. Dawson), 
the well-known actress and playwright. 

“ Photo-Miniature," No. 126, just to hand, deals with various 
methods of improving portrait negatives, such as putting in 
backgrounds, vignetting, how to use etching.knives, repairing 
broken negatives, etc. It contains a number of half-tone illus- 
trations and diagrams. Copies are obtainable in this country 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88.89, High Holborn, W.C. 

Stolen Cameras.—Further to the note appearing in a recent 
issue concerning cameras stolen from Messrs. Kodak's premises 
in the Strand, Messrs. Kodak ask us to state that the No. 3 
Special 3839 and the No. 3a Special 14774 have now been 
recovered. Should either of these instruments, therefore, 
eventually come into the hands of a bona-fide purchaser, he need 
have no doubts as to his title to the camera. 


‘* Photographic Scraps." —The September issue of Messrs. Ilford's 
useful little monthly journal contains articles on “The Use of 
Ultra-Papid Plates," “The Combined Bath,” “The Ilford Screened 
Chromatic Plate for Architectural Photography," etc. Copies of 
the publication can be obtained free on application to photo- 
graphic dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., 
on receipt of halfpenny stamp for postage. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. upon the outstanding 
Preferred stock and of 24 per cent. upon the outstanding Common 
stock, payable on October ist, the directors of the Eastman 
Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra dividend 
of $ per cent. upon the Common stock, also payable on October 
1st, to stockholders of record on September 1sth. 


The Salon Evenings.—Owing to a printer's error, the last 
three lectures to be given at the London Salon of Photography 
during the continuance of the exhibition were omitted from 
the list given in our last issue. These are as follows :—Thurs- 
day, October 9th, “Flowers of the Garden and Field,” by H. 
Essenhigh Corke, F.R.H.S.; Monday, October 13th, “The 
Eternal Feminine in Photography,” by Chas. E. Dawson; 
Thursday, October 16th, “In the Canadian Rockies with a 
Camera,” by Louis J. Steele. 

Readers will note that the lectures for the 15th and 18th 
(Monday and Thursday of this week) are, respectively, “By 
Battlement, Wall and Tower,” by James Shaw, and “A Fish-Eye 
View ” ‘lantern and cinematographic lecture), by Dr. Francis 
Ward. Monday next (the 22nd inst.) is the London and District 
Photographic Societies’ special night, reference to which was 
made in last week's “A. P." 
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AN EFFICIENT FILTER-HOLDER. 
AVING a number of pieces, of 
different grades, of Wratten’s gela- 
tine filters, it occurred to the writer that 
binding them, like a lantern slide, between 
two pieces of patent plate glass would 
not only make them easier to handle but 
also make them practically indestructible. 
The filters, after binding, have been 
used on all classes of subjects, without 
ill-effects due to the use of a non- 
optically worked glass being detected so 
far. 
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FOR CLENC NING 


As some of the filters were for a 12 by 
то lens, and were 34 іп. square, it was not 
possible, without inconvenience in use, 
to use the same holder for the quarter- 
plate ones, which varied an size. 

The following account of how two ser- 
viceable holders were made may be of 
use to readers situated like the writer. 

The larger one, it will be noted, is the 
more simple in construction, and this 
form is recommended, unless the reader 
is specially skilled in metal working. 

The work will be simplified by first 
making all the parts of the required size 
in thin cardboard. 

A strip of copper, of 18 or 20 
gauge for the large size, or 24 gauge 


Fie. R. 


ENO ELEVATION 
эе COMMETEO 


$7040 8A 


for the smaller one, having been pro- 
cured, a piece is cut from it suff- 
ciently long to go around the lens hood, 
allowing 4 to 3 of an inch for lapping 


Short art n home-made apparatus or ас 
description by reader 


page, and will be paid for at 


Fre 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

essories of a novel 
s of Tue А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
current rates if published. Articles 
and preferably illustrated. by diagrams and 


and a full 1-16th of an inch play for a 
piece of ribbon velvet, which is glued on 
the inside of the holder after the metal 
is blackened. 


When the metal is bent in the form of 
a circle, a piece of wire should be twisted 
round to hold it securely whilst the 
driling and riveting are done. Small 
copper rivets may be obtained from an 
art-metal worker, or, failing this, ordinary 
household pins, cut short, may be used 
equally well. After riveting, the joint 
should be soldered to allow of filing to 

the single-metal thick- 
ness; this should be 
done both inside and 
outside. 
The next stage con- 
sists of bending three 
/ pieces of the metal, as 
sketch, which will be 
more easily followed 
than a printed de- 
scription. "These pieces 
are then riveted and 
soldered on the ring 
and the edges filed 
smooth. 
The second holder, 
which is an extending 
one, is made rather differently, but will 
be understood from the second illus- 
tration. 

A ring of metal is made as before, and 
the bottom clip made in one piece and 
afterwards soldered to the ring. 

The top holder 1s made of such a length 
as to allow of the different-sized screens 


being used, and is slotted for this pur- 
pose. The clip for this portion has a 
piece of metal soldered on the back, which 
just slides easily in the slot. This is 
fixed in position by riveting loosely on the 
back a larger piece to hold the clip in 
place. 
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The work has now to be blackened, and 
this may be done chemically, or by the 
use of one of the dead-black varnishes 


sold by photographic dealers. The former 
is preferable, as it does not chip off in 
use. 

The blackening solution given in the 
B. J. A. is the one used by the writer, 
and is as follows :— 


Water 


Place the brass (or copper), perfectly 
cleaned, in the solution for a few 
moments, heating it on removal. If not 
sufficiently blackened, repeat. 


The final stage is now reached, which 
consists of glueing on the inside of the 
ring a piece of ribbon velvet; this gives 
a grip, and prevents the lens hood being 
scratched. A. L. H. 


چ — 


MAKING A GROUND-GLASS SCREEN. 


RECENTLY had the misfortune to 

break my ground glass, and, not wish- 
ing to make a trip to the dealer’s, I 
looked about for a permanent substitute. 
I had no supply of emery or carborundum 
powder available, and so the possibility 
of grinding with those abrasives was out 
of the question. However, I came across 
a scythe-stone, and, “catching at the last 
straw,” tried it on the glass side of an 
abandoned plate. By using much pres- 
sure on the edge of the stone, and 
scraping it back and forth in one direc- 
tion, the glass was ground quite readily. 
After going over the surface of the glass 
in the one direction, turn the plate 
through an angle of a few degrees, and 
go over it in the new direction. This 
manipulation tends to eradicate the 
*scratchiness? of the grinding. For the 
final grinding, go over the plate in small 
circles, and then, if the grain of the 
plate is still too prominent, oil with a 
little glycerine, as described in THE 
A. P., LVIL, $63. I had at first great 
difficulty in finding a surface level enough 
upon which to grind the plate without 
its cracking, but I soon discovered that 
by laying ıt upon a dozen or so similar 
ones any unevennesses were smoothed 
out finally at the top, and grinding could 
safely proceed. I believe that this 
method 1s inferior to the usual procedure 
of grinding with carborundum, emery, or 
pumice-stone ; but it may be of value in 
an emergency. P..S. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


To South Shields Photographers. 


_One of the most interesting gatherings of recent 

times was the opening event of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Federation Exhibition at South 
Shields Public Library last Thursday, which was 
graced by the patronage and support of the 
Mayor of the Borough. The show is a brilliant 
success, so far as the members contributing good 
work can make it, and it now rests with the 
visiting public to crown that success by turning 
up in great numbers to appreciate the efforts of 
the members of the various societies. Most, if not 
all, the processes are represented, and the colour 
sections are also to the front, for which the 
management have provided special screens on 
which they are displayed. The Federation 
officers are not losing sight of the opportunity to 
promote a new society for South Shields, and any 
photographer who is resident in the area of its 
influence should make a point, when visiting the 
exhibition, of asking for an interview with one 
of the Federation officers, or make himself known 
to the librarian. 


Rotherham Up to Date. 


The Rotherham Photographic Society is right 
up to date in everything it undertakes. The 
prospectus just issued shows how the society is 
alive to the spirit of the times. The recent criti- 
cism of a judge with pictorial sympathies being 
selected also to adjudicate upon nature photo- 
graphic subjects has received its special con- 
sideration, and its prospectus is the first one 
I have received that shows the fruits of the 
' criticism. Rotherham judges are: for general 
exhibits, Mr. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln; scientific 
exhibits, Mr. Carl Edwards, secretary of the 
Nature Photographic Society, and Mr. Alfred 
Taylor, a member of the Zoological Photographic 
Club at Whalley. 


The Classes and Awards. 


` Confirming my recent announcement, the exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Drill Hall, Rotherham, 
from October 22nd to 25th, and the open section 
comprises the following classes:—({1) Champion 
class; (2) landscape, seascape, and river scenery; 
(3) portraiture and figure studies; (4) architecture ; 
(5) flower, fruit, still-life; (6) natural history 
subjects—(a) birds and mammals, (b) insects, 
plants, micrographs; (7) kantern slides, in sets of 
four (autochrome and other transparencies, i.e. 
зі in. by 34 in. included). And the awards will be 
two silver and a number of bronze plaques, 
specially designed for the society, with certificates 
for honourable mention. The prospectus, or any 
other information regarding this live exhibition, 
may be obtained from Mr. H. C. Hemingway, 
Tooker Road, Rotherham, or Mr. Ralph Chislett, 
“Larkspur,” Broom Crescent, Rotherham. 


No Entry Fees and Few Restrictions. 


An important feature of this show is that no 
entry fees are charged in any of the classes, and 
thus we find the committee are free to act in the 
best interests of the exhibition. Not more than 
four prints or eight lantern slides are allowed in 
any class, and pictures that have already taken 
two awards in open competition can only be 
included in the champion class. In the natural 
bistory class, however, the restrictive clause may 
read, four frames containing a series of prints. 
In the lantern slide class I should point out the 
award is for the individual slide, although the 
entry is in sets of four. Entries must reach tne 
secretary on October 13th, and exhibits sent to 
Mr. F. Oldham, as, College Street, Rotherham, not 
later than Saturday, October 18th. 


Don't Put it Off till To-morrow. 


The secretary of the Dukinfield Photographic 
Society writes that an interesting series of lectures 
and other social events are being arranged for 
the winter months, including the society's exhibi- 
tion in November. For the'latter event Mr. Carey 
Titterington is lecturing his members on the 
advisability of not leaving their enlarging until 
the last moment. 


A Federation Desirable Here. 


I have received the Year Book of the North 
Wilts Field and .Camera Club, which is a very 
excellent production, and reflects credit on the 
secretary in providing his members with so useful 
a medium of reference. Turning to the programme 
of winter meetings and lectures, I must, however, 
confess I had something in the nature of a 
surprise that a society, otherwise so well pro- 
vided for, had such a small list of lectures and 
demonstrations. It seems to suggest, to my mind, 
a strong argument for the desirability of forming 
a federation of societies in the area of its influ- 
ence. An excellent start could be made by an 
arrangement with the societies in Gloucester, 
Bath, Bristol, Oxford, and Swindon, all of which 
appear to be possible, from the point of conveni- 
ence in travelling to and from. 


Only Requires a Small Group. 

Further, in the Year Book of "North Wilts" I 
find it is the practice to hold informal meetings 
every other fortnight for the discussion of failures 
and the giving of minor demonstrations. This is 
an excellent plan, but I submit it would be of 
greater interest if a special subject were taken by 
an expert from a sister society, and the members, 
in the discussion that followed, then talked of the 
failures and the remedies. This, however, is the 
practice in the federations of the northern 
counties, and it works very well in practice. A 
splendid federation can be formed with eight or 
ten societies, for if each society only contributes 
two lecturers to the federation syllabus and takes 
the services of, say, ten lecturers to make up its 
own Syllabus, it has a brilliant make-up when 
supplemented with its own members' efforts. I 
wish someone in one of these societies would ask 
for more detailed particulars, as I have not space 
here to illustrate a tenth of the advantages of 
federation as against isolation. 


This Touches the Spot. 

Chatting with one of the Federation secretaries 
last week on the subject of forming new federa- 
tions, he said: "You know the difficulty, Mr. 
Ariel”: and I must admit it is wel] known to me. 
The difficulty rs the old subject of finding a 
secretary who has sufficient energy, interest—or 
call it what you like—to take up the part of the 
organiser. I know at least half a dozen North 
Country society men who, if resident in some of 
these Southern counties for a month, would have 
a federation going long before their next Christ- 
mas dinner was served. But, of course, they know 
all about it, and could infuse that element of 
enthusiasm that is lacking in many societies who 
play entirely in their own field. 


Opening Dates. | 

The advance programme of the Midland Rail- 
way Institute Photographic Society, Derby, is to 
hand, and I note they open with a Federation 
lecturer—Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, of Manchester— 
on October 6th, the best Northern authority on 
lantern slide making. The Catford and Forest 
HiH Photographic Society also commence their 
winter session on the same date, and Mr. W. T. 
Browne, of 73, Silverdale, Sydenham, tells me he 
would be glad to hear from any person interested 
in photographv and not yet attached to any other 
London society. 


Historic London Illustrated. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society Mr. W. Forbes gave his promised 
lecture last Monday cvening, and very interesting 
his remarks and lantern slides on “Historic 
London” proved. Mr. Forbes confined his atten- 
tion to the City area only, and showed that the 
average Londoner knew little or nothing of the 
historical treasures so close at hand. Between 
seventy and eighty slides were passed through the 
lantern—the result of several years' work—not 
only photographic, but historical also, as Mr. 
Forbes does not believe in taking photographs of 
a place without first closely lcoking up its history. 
To-day (the rsth inst.) Mr. Ellison is down to 
lecture on “The Weather and the Camera,” both 
closely related subjects. 
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Incidents of an Excursion. 


„Ап, interesting account of the Worthing Camera 

Club’s excursion to Parham Park has been sent 
me by Mr. H. der, of that society. 
Recounting some of the incidents of the visit, he 
says: “A small boy in tattered clothes, with his 
holiday dinner in a satchel over his shoulder, 
leant over the bridge—an interested spectator— 
and quite unconsciously made a delightful study, 
being pressed into service to give life aad interest 
to the foreground. A cosy nook in the bracken 
was chosen for lunch, although so serious was the 
photographic work that one of the lady members 
could not resist the impulse to leave during lunch 
in order to make an exposure and secure a desired 
sunshine effect. A capital photograph of the 
whole party was taken by an ingenious member, 
who manipulated the shutter of the camera with 
the help of a long piece of thread, and so 
included himself in the group." 


A Generous President. 

The annual report of the photographic section 
of the Cardiff Naturalist Society shows the section 
is doing very good work. Not the least of its 
good efforts is the support it is giving the scheme 
for the photographic survey of Wales, in con- 
junction with the National Museum of Wales. 
The statement of accounts is also presented, dis- 
closing a somewhat heavy outlay in formation 
expenses and the purchase of screens, etc., for 
displaying the members' work. The society is, 
however, fortunate in having a generous presi- 
dent, who has undertaken the additional cost, and 
thus they have a clear balance sheet. 


Nottingham Reports Success. 

The Nottingham Camera Club’s annual report, 
submitted to the members on the sth inst., shows 
the society has increased its membership by eight. 
It is the right direction, but terribly small for a 
city the size of Nottingham, where there must be 
a large number of unattached photographers, and 
where the society has made great and strenuous 
efforts to rope them in. It is said the attendances 
have been well maintained, and we know that 
great interest and appreciation has been exhibited 
in the society. The officials must not be dis- 
couraged, but keep the name of the society and 
its doings to the front, and their ultimate reward 
is certain. 


Novice Class Highly Praised. 

Speaking of the Nottingham exhibition, the 
report says: “It is an encouraging sign to find 
the novices’ class so full of distinctly good work. 
This class, both in quality and quantity, incon- 
testably proved the falsity of the statement made 
a few months since that the Nottingham Camera 
Club was moribund.” Facts, Mr. Gradgrind, 
facts! No one is better pleased than the writer 
to hear of it. Success at exhibitions always 
please. One of the facts is, however, worth 
extracting from the report. “The tickets sold in 
advance by members showed a considerable falling 
off, whether owing to competing interests or lack 
of push, cannot be accurately determined. It is 
absolutely necessary for the financial success of 
an exhibition of this kind, and, in fact, for that 
of any exhibition, that it be well and sufficiently 
advertised, and the sale of tickets pushed with 
steady persistency.” 


* Co-op." and Photography. 

Employers of labour and cther trade organisa- 
tions, particularly the Co-operative movement, 
appear to give considerable patronage to photc- 
graphic socicties in Scotland. A successful ex- 
hibition of photography took place at the Victoria 
Hall. Hallside, recently, under the auspices 
of the Hallside Co-operative Camera Club, whosc 
most generous patrons are the Steel Company of 
Scotland, Limited. Mr. John Baird, Glasgow, 
who acted as adjudicator, was unstinted in his 
praise of the exhibits. For the second consecutive 
vear the championship, for which a prize is given 
by Mr. M'Skimming, general manager of the Stec! 
Company of Scotland, was won by Mr. William 
Boyd, Hallside, with a portrait study. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if al] questions 
legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 62, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ADVICE, 
Ful] name and address must be 


All queries and 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Tank Developer. 
I have a developing tank for plates. What 
would be the best developer to use, etc.? 


P. C. W. (Salisbury). 

There are so many excellent developers 
that we do not presume to say this or that 
is “the best.” Rodinal is certainly a very 
good developer for tank work. Take 1 part 
of rodinal (solution), and add тоо parts 
of water, e.g., say 1 fluid dram rodinal 
and 8 to 9 oz. of water. If you send a 
stamped and addressed envelope and a 
polite request to Messrs. Ilford they will 
send you a little leaflet giving the times of 
development at different temperatures with 


their plates. You cannot do better than 
follow these instructions. 
Bromoil. 


Is it possible to work out of doors on a cold 

I cannot get the ink to take. I have 

obtained splendid relief, but the ink wipes off 

by passing a clean brush lightly across the 
print, etc. C. S. (Arosa). 

You might try the effect of soaking the 

print before pigmenting, in tepid water to 

which is added a little sulphuric acid, say 

two or three drops of acid per ounce of 

water. If you find the ink is so easily 

removed, the only thing we can suggest is 

drying the inked print in a warm, dry 

atmosphere, but not too warm, or the ink 

will “run.” 


Stereoscopy, etc. 
Were one to copy with a stereoscopic camera 
photographs made with an ordinary camera, 
would the effect be stereoscopic? How is the 
infinity point of a lens determined. so that al] 
objects beyond infinity are sharp? By using 
a short-focus lens, would the infinity point be 
altered ? W. B. B. (Edinburgh). 
There is no stereoscopic relief in a 
one-plane or flat object like a photo- 
graphic print, so your  stereoscopic 
camera would not give stereoscopic effect. 
Your expression, “beyond infinity,” is a 
contradiction of terms. Infinity is that 
beyond which we cannot imagine any- 
thing. What you are calling the infinity 
point is the hyperfocal point, and al! 
objects beyond this, at any distance, are 
virtually in focus. The H.F. point is 
determined by squaring the focal length of 
the lens, multiplying this by тоо, and 
dividing by the stop number. For in- 
stance, take F/8, with a 6 in. lens. Now 
6 times 6 times 100, divided by 8, and then 
12, to reduce inches to feet, gives us 37} 
feet. If with this lens and stop we 
focus “dead sharp” on a point at this dis- 


tance, then all beyond half this distance, 
say 1g ft., up to infinite distance will be 
sharp enough for all practical purposes. 


Colour Process; Portraiture, 

Which do you consider the most direct colour 
process for portraiture, etc. ? F. J. H. 

Referring to your sketch, the window 
behind the camera should be shaded by a 
curtain of some kind which passes very 
little, if any, ight. А full-face lighting is 
very likely to give a flat look to the pic- 
ture. Bring the camera nearer the corner 
between the windows and the reflector 
nearer the camera. It would be invidious 
on our part to make comparisons, but we 
may say that we have recently seen some 


quite excellent first attempts by the Paget | 


process. There is no book on the subject. 
The process, as set forth in the gratis 
leaflet, is so simple that nothing more is 
required. Apply direct for all details to 
the Paget Prize Plate Co., Watford. 


Flowers, Etc. 
I wish to photograph flowers with a cloudy 
sky as background and flowers about 3 ft. 
away. In my one attempt the plates were 
fogged, etc. Е. S. A. (Bishop's Waltham). 
You are attempting an exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible task. To get objects 
in focus at 3 ft. and infinity means either 
a very short focus lens or a very small 
stop. Then, again, while the distant sky 
and clouds require a very brief exposure, 
the near flowers require a very generous 
exposure. You should use a slow ortho. 
plate and a dark ten times at least filter, 
select a cloudy day, and use a very dilute 
developer, and hope for the best. Would 
not a painted cloud background be a 
much simpler and easier way of obtaining 
your object? 


Various Queries. 
(1) Negative enclosed was pyro-developed and 
fair colour till reduced with Farmer's re- 
ducer. (2) Can bromide prints be reduced? 
(3) Can you get proportion of potass. cyanide 
and iodine for reducing prints, etc.? 
J. P. (London, N.). 
Negative appears to be part pyro-stained 
and part stained by using stale reducer. 
Pyro stain can be reduced, if not removed, 
by saturated solution of alum, to which 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid are 
added. The ferricyanide and hypo. re- 
ducer should be mixed just before use, 
and thrown away as soon as its colour 
shows signs of changing. (2) Bromide 
prints can be reduced,-just as negatives can 
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be reduced. (3) The iodine solution 
should be about as dark as port wine, and 
tne potass. cyanide 5 to то grs. per oz. 
Us» only a few drops of the iodine in 
water, just to give a suggestion of pale 
yellow. The oil print appears to have 
been under-printed and under-developed. 
A full and strong print is required. 


Fogged Plates. . 
I have a new camera, and have got plates 
fogged in the centre. Is this due to the 
enamel coming off the sheaths or light com- 
ing through the back door of camera? 
R. G. H. (Northwich). 
Fog due to emanations from the sheaths 
affects the plate more or less evenly or 
equally all over the plate, and not in the 
centre only. Light getting into the camera 
at the back would not affect the centre 
so much as the edges. Centre fog may 
come from the shutter not closing com 
pletely when the camera is shut up, or it 
may come from flare due to pointing the 
lens to a very strong light, e.g. sun, sky, 
etc. Without knowing more details than 
you give we are not able to diagnose the 
trouble with certainty. 


Flower Photography. 
Will you please inform me which of the fol- 
lowing plates are best for flower photography? 
R. Y. T. (Newcastle). 
You evidently have not used an ob- 
servant eye, or you would have seen that 
all replies to queries are to initials and 
post town, and not to a nom-de-plume. 
This has been the rule for years. It would 
be quite invidious on our part to make 
comparisons between the goods of dif- 
ferent manufacturers. We can only offer 
general observations, viz., panchromatic 
plates are preferable to orthochromatic 
plates, as the former are sensitive to all 
colours, while the latter are but slightly 
sensitive to the red rays. A “pan.” plate 
and, say, a four-times screen should meet 
your needs. 


Carbon Reversal. 

How can I get a non-reversed print by single 

transfer by the carbon process? 

S. R. A. (London, W.). 

There are several ways of accomplish- 
ing this. (1) Place the plate in the dark 
slide so that the glass side comes towards 
the lens, so that the exposure is through 
the glass of the plate. The glass of the 
focussing screen is, of course, reversed, so 
as to get the image to register correctly. 
(2) An ordinary negative is reversed in the 
printing frame, i.e. with its glass side in 
contact with the carbon tissue. (3) The 
film is stripped off an ordinary negative 
and reversed, and again laid on glass. 
(4) The tissue is brush sensitised, so that 
its backing paper is not stained. The 
printing is then done through the support- 
ing paper of the carbon tissue. This last- 
named is not to be recommended as a 
very satisfactory method. 


Toned Bromide. 
I enclose a piece cut from an enlargement. 
Can you account for the unpleasant colour 
and lack of shadow detail, etc.? 
N. C. M. (Gosport). 
We have seen similar results. As far as 
we can make out, the yellow snuffy 
colour is due to imperfect washing after 
fiing the bromide print, or insufficient 
washing after bleaching. The loss of 
shadow detail is probably due to the in- 
tensifying action of the process. It is well 
known that some brands of bromide 
papers give by this process better colours 
than do other brands. Had you not 
better try another brand of bromide paper? 
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Lesson. 
HERE are all sorts of 
novices. One worker 
may be able to expose 
and develop on 
almost any subject 
and produce a good 
negative, yet be a 
complete novice at 
making bromide 
enlargements. And 
so, under this head- 
ing, week by week, 
we endeavour to cater 
for novices of all 
This week we hope to help the 
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kinds. 
absolute novice who has never done 


any photography at all. Each year a 
great number of people purchase 
cameras—often as an afterthought— 
just before leaving for their holiday. 
In many cases we know that they have 
the plates changed for them at the local 
chemist’s, and so they will return home 
with some plates waiting to be 
developed. 

Now we are going to assume that 
such a worker has nothing at all to 
work with—no dark-room, no ap- 
pliances whatever. We are going to 
assume that you, the reader, are the 
worker, and we want in this lesson to 
describe in a chatty, personal way what 
you really need to get, and exactly how 
to go to work to produce a good nega- 
tive. 

We must, of course, find a dark-room 
first of all, and we mean a room which 
is really dark. There may be some dry, 
clean cellar, or some large closet used 
as a store room for china, or some 
room which may be darkened readily 
by closing shutters and hanging over 
them a large, thick travelling rug ; or 
if nothing of this kind is available, a 
dark-room may be obtained by waiting 
till evening, and now it is quite dark 
enough by eight o'clock to enable de- 
velopment to be carried on if a dark 
blind is drawn or a rug fastened across 
the window, and the work is carried on 
on the side of the room farthest from 
the window. In fact, if no strong light 
from street lamps or electric light 
standards shines into the room you need 
not do more than draw down the blind. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sometimes moonlight may be trouble- 
some, and then perhaps you will have 
to resort to the rug over the window. 

Now, having shut out all white light, 
that is, having produced literally a dark- 
room, we must consider the illumina- 
tion you will require for development ; 
for while more experienced workers 
can develop in the dark, we do not 
advise you to attempt to do this, The 
“feel” of plates, dishes, and measures 
is unfamiliar; every step all through 
the series of operations requires think- 
ing about, and until it has become 
almost automatic any attempt to work 
by touch will be risky. So the first step 
is to visit your dealer and buy a ruby 
lamp. Our experience of beginners is 
that they buy a lot of things they don't 
want, but which they imagine are neces- 
sary, and spend an altogether inade- 
quate sum on a lamp, obtaining an 
article which will be a trouble to them 
as long as they use it. A really good 
lamp will save its cost in plates and 
in broken measures and dishes. Let us 
tell you what we mean by a really good 
lamp. We have used a large lamp 
fitted with duplex oil burner, and pro- 
vided with separate glasses for plates 
and for bromide paper. The size of the 
window is quite ten inches by eight, 
and there are lights at the side as well, 
so that the whole of the room in which 
it is being used is fairly illuminated. 
Now, such a lamp, with its large win- 
dow, gives a good volume of light, and 
so you may have the light safer, that 
is, a rather deeper orange, and still be 
able to see quite well what you are 
doing, and what is happening to your 
plate. On the other hand, with a tiny 
toy sort of lamp the temptation is to 
use too bright a light, and so get the 
plate fogged. This type of lamp costs 
about twenty-five shillings, and will last 
for years and years if kept dry and not 
allowed to rust. We have spoken of 
separate glasses for plates and bromide 
papers, but they are not actually glass, 
but metal frames covered with coloured 
fabric. The better name is “ safe lights ” 
or “protective filters.” 

If you have gas or electric light, a 
very effective lamp may be bought for 


HOW TO DEVELOP A PLATE. 


ten or twelve shillings, not perhaps 

uite so large, but giving an excellent 
light. Supposing, however, that some- 
thing cheaper must be bought, the aim 
should be to get a simple, well-con- 
structed lamp, the burner fitted with a 
glass chimney, if possible, and the 
metal grooves wide enough to take two 
glasses. It is then an easy matter for 
you to sandwich a sheet of orange 
paper between the red glass and the 
extra sheet of white glass, and so en- 
sure the light being quite safe. 

Having bought the lamp, you may 
as well procure the other chemicals and 
appliances necessary. All you will need 
will be the following: 

A quarter-plate deep porcelain dish. 
A whole-plate ditto. 
А quarter-plate grooved porcelain 
washing tank. 
A four-ounce glass measure. 
A minim graduate. 
A bottle of rodinal. 
Two pounds of hvposulphite of soda 
(hypo). 
There will doubtless be a household 
pair of scales with weights available, 
and also a stoneware jar capable of 
holding three or four pints. 

Now to get ready. First put a pound 
of hypo into the stoneware jar, or, fail- 
ing this, into a good-sized jug, either, 
of course, being thoroughly clean. Pour 
over the crystals a pint of hot water, 
and stir with a piece of clean stick until 
the hypo is dissolved. Then add an ad- 
ditional pint and a half of cold water. 
By mixing the solution in this way you 
see you get rapid solution of the hypo, 
and get a final solution which is not too 
hot for use. This fixing bath, or hypo 
solution, will keep. Take great care to 
keep hypo in its proper place. After 
touching it, either the crystals or the 
solution, wash your hands carefully. 
Avoid splashing it about. Hypo in the 
wrong place brings all sorts of trouble 
in its train. 

Set the lamp at the back of the table 
or bench on which you are going to 
work, and light it so that before you 
commence actual development the 
burner has had time to steady down. It 
is very awkward if you have.to turn up 
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or down to get better light, or to prevent 
smoking during development. Next, in 
front of the lamp, arrange to have the de- 
veloping dish and measure in the middle 
of the table, the dark slide or box con- 
taining the plates on your left, and the 
whole-plate dish filled to a depth of half 
an inch, with the hvpo solution, on the 
right-hand side. The undeveloped plates 
are in this way taken from the left-hand 
end of the table, and passed along to the 
right-hand end in the sequence of opera- 
tions. You avoid any risk of hypo or 
other splashes on the part of the table 
reserved for the slides and undeveloped 
plates. 

You must now mix the developer ; and 
when using rodinal (or any of the similar 
developing solutions, such as certinal, 
azol, and others) this is almost as simple 
as pouring out a cup of tea and adding 
the cream. Take, first, two ounces of 
water in the larger measure, and then 
40 minims of rodinal in the minim 
graduate. This may be poured into the 
quarter-plate dish and back into the 
measure, just to ensure its being pro- 
perly mixed. Have also on the floor 
under the table a bucket half filled with 
clean cold water. 

Now vou are ready to shut the door, 
and to slide in the red glass of the lamp. 
After doing these things, wait a few 
moments until the eyes are accustomed 
to the red light. In about a minute you 
will find that you can see fairly clearly 
what is on the table. Carefully open the 
slide or box of exposed plates, and, 
taking one out, lav it down film side 
uppermost, and close the slide, or re- 
wrap the plates and close the box again. 
Bv doing this you avoid the risk of 
fogging them when, in the excitement 
of having developed your first plate, you 
turn up a white light to look at 
it! The plate may now be placed, film 
upwards again, in the quarter-plate dish. 
(We have assumed the quarter-plate size 
as being the most popular.) It is not a 
difficult matter to see which is the film 
side, for though both sides are a creamv 
colour, the film side is slightly dull, while 
the back, or glass side, is shiny. If the 
plates are backed the glass side will be 
coated with a kind of paint which may 
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be dark reddish brown or dead black or 
a shiny black, but in any case it is easy 
to say which is the back of a backed 
plate. If the plate is backed, do not be 
tempted to take the backing off. Just 
lay the plate film upwards in the dish. 
You have now got to pour the two 
ounces of developer boldly and freelv 
over the plate, so that it flows in an 
even wave right across from front to 
back. Don't be frightened of it, and 
don't attempt to pour from the little 
spout of the measure. The spout is onlv 
intended for use when pouring from the 
measure into a bottle. Have the spout, 
indeed, on the upper side of the measure 
as you hold it for pouring into the dish. 

Having set down the measure you 
must proceed to rock the dish, gentlv 
and steadily, and by standing up at the 
table you have the dish held above the 
level of the lamp, and so not exposed 
unnecessarily to even the red light. 
There is no need to keep looking at the 
plate, and if vou prefer to sit at the 
table, you may have a little sheet of 
cardboard to lay across the top of the 
dish as you rock. After ten to twenty 
seconds you may just glance at the 
plate, and you will probably find that 
the sky is beginning to show itself. 
Again cover up, and continue rocking. 
In about another minute, if you take 
another peep, you will find that the 
various objects are beginning to show 
quite clearly, but if the plate has been 
exposed fairly correctly, you will still 


‘have some patches of almost clear 


creamy film. Continue rocking for 
about another minute, and then, and 
not before, you may carefully lift the 
plate out of the dish by one corner, and 
look at the back of it. If it is a backed 
plate, just dip it into the water in the 
bucket, and, with the plate held firmlv 
in the left hand, the film side towards 
the palm of the hand, rub off the back- 
ing with the finger-tips of the right 
hand. Then give another rinse, and vou 
will be able to see sufficiently. The sky 
and any light objects in the picture 
should show fairly distinctly on the glass 
side, while the film side should be get- 
ting somewhat greyish even in the 
deepest shadows. 
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Holding the plate up to the light, but 
not too near, and with the film side to- 
wards you, you ought to be able to sce 
vour picture quite distinctly. If the plate 
looks very black and opaque when thus 
examined by transmitted light (that is, 
light coming through it), you have pro- 
bably given too long an exposure. On 
the other hand, if there is a lot of film 
which is still creamy white, you have 
probably under-exposed. In anv case, 
when the plate has been in the developer 
about three and a half minutes, and the 
high-lights are showing clearly on the 
back, development is carried far enough. 
À momentary rinse in the bucket, just 
dipping it in and out again, is enough, 
and it may be placed, again film up- 
wards, in the large dish containing the 
fixing solution. 

And now you must exercise patience. 
The plate has to stay in the fixing bath 
for ten minutes, and it should not be 
exposed to white light until the end of 
this time. It is a good plan to slightlv 
rock the dish occasionally. In three or 
four minutes you will find the creami- 
ness seen through the back of the plate 
has gone, but the longer time is needed 
for complete fixation. 

Now give your negative a rinse in the 
bucket, and take it out into the light to 
examine it. You should find, if the ex- 
posure has been correct, that you have 
the deepest shadows just clear glass, and 
detail and gradation everywhere from 
these shadows to the highest lights. At 
first you will find it difficult to realise 
that the black portions of the negative 
are the high lights, and the clear por- 
tions the deep shadows, but vou will 
soon get used to this. 

The negative must now be washed in 
the grooved washing tank for an hour, 
but a very gentle stream of water is 
sufficient. If several plates are being 
developed, of course, they will all be 
washed together. One more little point, 
but an important one. Get a fresh lot of 
water in the bucket before commencing 
plate number two, for you will remem- 
ber vou rinsed plate number one in the 
original lot after it had been in the hvpo 
bath, and this will be sufficient to con- 
taminate the water. 
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SOME DON'TS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Don't forget to label your bottles of solutions. 


Don't forget, in copying a drawing on thin paper, to pin 


All papers being 


Don't force development unduly. Yellow stains may result 
beyond the hope of removal. 

Don't forget that your developer and your hypo are the 
deadliest of foes, and that they must be kept well apart. 

Don't forget that the colour of the mount has a marked effect 
on the appearance of the print. 

Don't forget that the sensitive sides of gaslight and bromide 
papers have a slight tendency to curl inwards. 

Don't hurry through the fixing bath. Remember that an extra 
five minutes in the hypo may add as many years to the life ot 
the print. 

Don't forget that a very ordinary photograph can often be 
made to appear quite a work of art if judiciously trimmed and 
harmoniously mounted. 

Don't forget to clean the backs of your glass plate negatives. 
Mysterious markings on the print are frequently caused through 
neglecting this precaution. 

Don't attempt to add substances to the developer when it is in 
contact with the plate. Remove the plate before doing so, and 
thus save a failure through uneven action. 


it upon a good stout sheet of white cartridge. i 
more or less translucent, a marked difference in result is notice- 
able if it is pinned on a yellow or brown mounting board. 


Don’t forget that a dark print can be made to appear many 
shades lighter by mounting it upon darker sheets of paper, while 
an under-exposed or naturally pale print will seem many shades 
darker when mounted on lighter shades of paper. 


Don’t lose your weights; but if they are by any means mis- 
laid it may be useful to know that 
3 pennies weigh almost exactly .. -— e. Т OZ. 
2 halfpennies and 1 farthing weigh almost exactly $ oz. 
1 halfpenny and 1 threepenny-piece weigh almost 
exactly bus sls кез i 4 oz. 
Don't forget the stains on bromide and gaslight prints are 
often caused by the action of air in warm weather on traces of 
developer left on the surface of the prints. The tendency to 
stain can generally be avoided by quickly holding the developed 
print under the tap for a second or two, and then completely 
immersing it in the hypo. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(continued from opposite page). 


peur J. SLATER, Sawtry, Peter. 
borough, Roll-film Specialist. —Develop- 
ing 6 exposures, 5d. ; 12 exposures, 10d. Best 
results guaranteed. Printing, Enlarging, 
Lantern Slide-making from plates or films. 


рэж G. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Post- 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 
Samples and prices post free. 


| Bete ee POSTCARDS from Cus- 
tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
.; 900, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Sorivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


l ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


''HE TRIPLE TINT.—An effectively 

finished (oval or square) enlargement, 
mounted on three-tint mount; anni size, 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 28. 6d. ; 24 by 19. 
3s. 6d. Eureka, 10 by 8, effectively finished 
(oval or square) mounted on 14-sheet 
bevelled art board, 1s. 6d. The Semi-Tint, 
artistioally finished water-colour, under gilt 
cut-out mount, 4s. 9d. The Academy, a most 
attractive line, finished in blue chalks, 1s. 9d. 
(copying, 3d. extra).—The Tress Co, 4., 
Rathbone Place, W 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 


16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


60. and 4d., finest Retouching by ап 
expert. 


12 by 10 Enlargements, sepia or | 
95. 6P. black, mounted and well finished, | 


post free. 


aD DOZEN, Bromide Postcards, develo 

' шв, retouching, vignetting, or mask- 
ing; proofs and postage included; photo- 
graphers’ regular orders wanted.—E. Atkin- 
son, 38, Gainsborough Avenue, Oldham. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


OMMERCIAL PHOTO BUSINESS, 

long established, E.C. district; low rent ; 
valuable connection; now under manage- 
ment, owner away. Price £150, including 
about £80 semayabla apparatus. Easy terms 
if desired.—Mundy, 188, Cornwall Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


OR IMMEDIATE SALE, owner having 
other interests, genuine old-established 
hoto and framing business, market town.— 
ull particulars, ‘‘M.,” 27, Potter Street, 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Situations. 


ANTED at once, good and reliable 

Stock-keeper, with knowledge of photo 
apparatus. references required.—City 
Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, 
City. 


THE COLEBROOKE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY STORES, 


340, UPPER STREET, LONDON, N. 


MOUNTS. Plate sunk, paste-on tint, granu- 
lated. A fine line,in which we do a large 
trade. Grey on white, or white on grey. 

Size For. Per dos. P 


8 
10X8 ol } ب‎ ig "АӨ 
12X10 <... .. Bd. sé H 


15512 cue ВЖЕ xs AM. 5% 
20х15} .. 12x10 .. 26 .. 14 
All carriage forward. 
COLEBRCOKE POSTCARDS. P.O P., Gas- 
light, or Bromide. All surfaces. 
9d. for 25; 2/6 per 100 
Self-toning, 1/0 for 25; 3/6 per 100 


Р.О.Р. GLOSSY, MAUVE and WHITE, or 
MATT 


} ` 6x4 E 8X6 } 

4d. eee ва. ee 8d. eee 10d. eee 1/) 
per dosen. 
3/3 eee 5/6 [II 6/6 [II] 10/0 


fer gross. All carriage paid. 


All guaranteed first grade—NO seconds. 
A pleasure to use. 


... 11/0 


FILM DEVELOPMENT. All sizes under 
}-plate, 1/3 per doz. exposures. 

PICTURE MAKING. 12 prints for 1/3, up 
to 4-plate. Where we develop and print we 
guarantee clean, bright, and best possible 
results. 

We are experts, with exhibition medals 
for snap-shot work. Each film developed 
separately and carefully. Try us. 


The Colebrooke Photographic Supply Stores, 
340, UPPER STREET, LONDON, N. 
(Opposite the Agricultural Hall.) 


Right Methods! Small Cost! 
Much Help] 


WATKINS 


SEES TO THAT 
TANKS GERMAN SILVER 


NICKEL PLATED 


ALL SIZES 
VEST POCKET 
UP. 


9/- 


4-PLATE. 


" Beautifully made, very simple and effective.” 
" Far and away ahead of others." 


TIME THERMOMETER 


The Patented Scale shows times 
tó develop; no temperatures or 
tables to refer to, as with all others. 


Standard Pattern for 7 Developers. 


Special patterns for Autochromes, 
"Rodinal," "''Rytol," “ Kodol.”’ 


ALL 2/7 POST FREE. 


Send for Now Catalogue. 
BEE, INDOOR. FOCAL-PLANE METERS. 


Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 
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STEP THIS WAY!!! 
THE LILYWHITE WAY !!! 


for buying 
The BEST Photographic Materials 


at 


The BEST Prices 
b 


y 
The BEST Method of Buying, 
The LILYWHITE POSTAL SUPPLY 


—— 


FALL IN AND FOLLOW LILYWHITz. 


PROGRESSIVE Ideas. 
PROGRESSIVE Prices. 
Materials that lead to PROGRESS. 


CONSULT THAT BOOK OF PROGRESS, 


THE RED LILY BOOK. 
It is FREE and you really should get it. 


LILYWHITE Prize Bromide,Gaslight, P.O.P., 
Gelatine and  Collodion Self-toning 
Papers and Cards. 

pec in Mount (25 new up-to-date de- 
signs). 

HALIFAX Plates and Films. 

LILYWHITE Frames (26 new patterns of 
Mouldings). 

LILYW Service of Half-Tone and Line 
Blocks. 

LILYWHITE Sundries in Appliances and 


Material. 
ENLARGEMENTS. TRADE WORK. 


POSTCARD PRINTING. 


^ y 
тате d 


POST B.&W. B.&W. Sepia Sepia 

PAID. Unmtd. Mtd. Unmtd. Mtd. 
8j x at d. 7/- 7/- 7/3 
8х6 7/- 1/6 1/6 2/- 
11х8 7/3 7/9 7/9 2/3 
12 x10 1/6 2/- 2/- 2/8 
15 x 12 2/- 2/8 2/9 3/5 


Copying from Prints, 9d. each extra. 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 
Cheap Lines, 5/6 gross ; 250, 8/- cne subject. 
B'ack and White Gloss or Matt Photo 


Postcards. 
12, 1/- ; 50, 3/6 ; 100, 8 6. 
Hal’-tons, with Block. Collotype. Photo, 
50 7/6 10/- 
500 16/6 9/6 18/- 
1,000 20/6 14/6 35/- 


Short Titles free, from Negatives or Prints. 


The "RED" Lily Book, over 100 pages, IS 
FREE. A copy will enab'e you to secure MANY 
HAPPY HOURS. 


HALIFAX. ENC 


N — — 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


"ил 
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YOUR 


and address on a postcard will bring you by return post a 1/1 plate specimen Enlargement made by 


LANCASTER'S “ELLIPSOID” ENLARGER 


(artificial light) and an ordinary camera and lens, thus offering you positive proof of the matchless 
merit of Enlargements that can be made with apparatus costing only a few shillings’ expenditure. 


Simply write ‘А on the Postcard and send it now to— 


J. LANCASTER & SON, Ltd., BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Full Catalogue of Enlarging Apparatus post free on request. 


NAME 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected ‘гот goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic. compctition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every weck. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


another page in this issue afüxed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one-of the coupons published on 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue А. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wil] be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
C. W. Williams, 10, Hillcrest Road, South Woodford, S.E. 
(Title of print, *On the Meuse.") Technical data: Plate, Well. 
ington Anti-screen ; lens, Bistelar; stop, F/9; exposure, 1-16th 
sec. ; time of day, то a.m., July; developer, pyro; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement. 


The Second Prize to Geo. Raeper, 8, Lindsay Road, Leith. 
(Title of print, *With Wind and Tide.") Technical data: Plate, 
Marion Iso.; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-30th sec.; 
time of day, 8.15 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Wellington C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to T. A. Taylor, 48, Victoria Road, 
Todmorden. (Title of print, ^ River Durham.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial backed; lens, Aldis; stop, Е/5.6; exposure, 
1-6oth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to Gabriel Fargeas, 53, Cumberland 
Street, Warwick Square, S.W. (Title of print, “The Fashion 
Book.) Technical data: Plate, Ilford; lens, Busch; stop, F8; 
exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day,8 a.m., August ; developer, diamido- 
phenol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington rough 
bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

W. Berry, Chorley; Miss Florence 

Hammond, Weston-super-Mare; Сео. Raeper, Leith; J. W. 

Thomson, Leith; J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; Mrs. 

Steuart, Eastbourne; Rev. A. Gray, Burnley; J. H. Coatsworth, 

Alexandria; S. Isherwood, Bolton; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
E. Wragg, Sheffield. 


Barron, Stafford; A. 


Class I. 

A. H. Magalhaes, Brazil; W. Kirkland, Durham ; M Broad 
Tomkinson, Barnsley; F. D. Hunt, Walthamstow; Chas. H. 
Griffiths, Sunderland ; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford (2); J. A. 
Denney, Plymouth; Mrs. A. Hammond, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Mrs. C. Cruttenden, Birmingham; J. Winship, Cambridge ; 
H. Wright, Acocks Green; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); 
E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. (2); J. Gordon, Biggar; H. 
Limbrick, Harborne; P. Newman, Erdington; H. C. Whitfield, 
Battersea Park, S.W.; W. УУ. M. Miller, Weybridge; A. С. 
Porcher, Cambridge; B. J. Thomas, Aberdare; E. Tabrum, 
Widnes; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Herbert Hardaker, Todmor- 
den; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W.; Arthur Denton, Kew; T. H. Poll New Hirst, 
Northumberland (2). 


Clase II. 
А. B. Eales, Stoke-on-Trent; John Maclean, Tufnell Park, N. ; 


К. M. Shade, Putney (2); J. E. Bennett, Sheffield; W. L. White, 
London, W.C. (2); A. E. Bonnello, West Bridgford ; Rev. Cecil 
H. Martin, Reigate; Edward Dodd, Liverpool; Frank Hanmer, 
Birmingham; Miss U. H. Greg, Handforth; Edmund Tait, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to C. Oldham, 45, Slagg 
Street, Burnley, Lancs. (Title of print, “Just a Peep.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; lens, Ruby anastigmat; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., April; printing 
process, enlargement on linen surface bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Wm. J. James, 84, Hessel Road, 
Ealing, W. (Title of print, “Daydreams.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Gem Meteor; lens, Ensign; stop, F/11; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
time of day, 5 p.m., August; developer, m.-q. ; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Mrs. Piper, 44, Leigh Road, Hale, 
Cheshire. (Title of print, “Picturesque Manchester.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N. F., backed; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
1-5th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., September; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlargement on Lilywhite bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

F. K. Lidstone, Lee, S.E.; C. Hutton, Birmingham; R. H. 
Daulton, York; Rev. C. H. Daniel, South Cave, E. Yorks; 
T. Bellairs, Liverpool; Miss V. Inman, Hampstead; J. D. 
Preston, London, N.; Frank Bent, Manchester; G. Beardshall, 
Bradford; D. M. Christison, Glasgow; Gerald Beal, Putnev, 
S.W.; T. О. Kendrick, Birmingham; Raymond Cope, Leek ; 
W. Laing, Peebles, N.B.; H. G. Short, Belgium (2); Miss M. 
E. Slade, Swindon; E. W. James, Stourbridge; Laurence H. 
Hardingham, Cricklewood; D. Blanchard, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Alex. C. Greg, Handforth; Miss A. C. Carre, Roxburgh (2): 
E. Hayter, Dorset; Е. L. Thirkettle, Gravesend ; Frank Hanmer, 
Birmingham; B. Horner, Leeds; J. B. Tonkinson, Barnsley ; 
Matthew Riddell, Glasgow; -Harry Robinson, Manchester (2); 
G. T. Stevenson, East Dulwich; V. E. Gurt, Smethwick; T. 
Joicev, Newbiggin; Percy H. Still, Edinburgh; W. T. Minett, 
Leicester; John McKenzie, Edinburgh ; G. H. B. Yoxon, Hands- 
worth; A. S. Bonnello, West Bridgford; H. Ballard, Manor 
Park, E.; Chas. L. Atkins, King's Cross, N.; Jas. Heathe, 
Chelsea, S.W.; J. F. L. Wood, Woodbridge. 
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By OwEN W. F. THOMAS. 


The original of this picture is on view at the Royal Photographic Society s Exhibition, now open at the Galleri 1 осі 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W. ы ааа NC 


CONSCIOUSNESS, and especially that form 
which we all know as the camera-conscious- 
expression, is among the "undesirables " 
from a pictorial point of view. For this 
reason our best models are to be tound 
among the little folk, who are too young to 
care a jot as to how they look, and the old 
folk, who have learned the folly of trying 
to appear different from what they are. 

Then, again, children have such delight- 
fully imaginative minds, so that the make- 
believe is quite as real to them as the real 

A thing. A bit of rag stuffed with sawdust is 
a real dear dolly that can quite easily be fed with bits of paper 
cake, or put to bed inside an upturned footstool. 

Here we have the little one building a mighty pyramid calling 
for the undivided attention of an agile mind and nimble fingers. 
See how carefully the fingers adjust the placing of the topmost 
piece. The delicate curves of the fingers, arm, legs, face, are all 
so entrancing in their subtle modulations, and the straight-line 
edges of the pile of cubical blocks help the eyes to appreciate the 
beauty of these vital curves. 

Are there any points in this charming piece of work that we 
can imagine might be bettered? Yes, we think another plate 
might well be used with the following alterations. 

The one-armed effect is not quite satisfactory. Let us have а 
little more suggestion of the right arm, which might be brought 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—II. 


forward inio the lap and be holding, say, another brick. Care, 
of course, must be taken that it is so placed as not to be too 
noticeable, and not introduce confusion with the “mighty pile” 
under construction. р 

Next, let us shift the little group of unused bricks a little 
further away from the left lower corner, and so nearer the feet, 
Suggesting that they are within easy reach, and are part of the 
material of the picture. j 

Thirdly, let us try for a /////e more light and shade variation 
about the face, which, at present, is just a little mono-toned. A 
newspaper placed over the back of a chair at one side of tne 
figure, and perhaps three or four feet away from the sitter, would 
be enough to add a /:///e more emphasis. 

Then, again, we should like to see just a suspicion more sug- 
gestion of light and shade about the floor, and also the back- 
ground, i.e. just enough to give one a feeling of solidity to the 
floor, and also a little more space between the figure and back- 
ground. 

There are two points which the student may profitably note, 
viz. the admirable simplicity of the subject matter. We have ali 
that is needed for the making of the picture. To drag in, sav, a 
doll, or other toys, would only detract from the sense of com- 
pleteness, and tend to cut up and scatter our interest. Also the 
general “form” of the composition (triangular or pyramidal) is 
restful, and entirely suitable to the subject. The good, flowing 


lines of the draperies and of the hair deney the “ ol having 


r t 
a geometrical or hard, symmetrical tendenc oog e 


Digitized by 
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Pressed for Time. 

He asked me what I thought of the Salon. He was the 
eighteenth person to ask me the question that day, and I myself 
had put the question to twenty-three others—twenty-three who 
were not quick enough to ask me first. I replied, as I had 
already replied on seventeen occasions, and had been replied 
to on twenty-three occasions, that it was better than last year. 
“Why do you always speak like that?” he said dreamily. “Why 
do you expect progress to be made every twelve months? In 
art a year is a trifle—a drop in the ocean. We have decades 
to play with. Decades?—we have centuries, millenniums, 
zons.” I assented to this; and then he began to talk about 
his own pictures. “I did that second one,” he said, “within 
a couple of hours of sending in.” He printed it, so I under- 
stood him, as he was dressing in the morning, washed it as he 
looked over his letters, and pigmented it with one hand as he 
stirred his breakfast-cup with the other. He dried the print by 
holding it outside the window of the taxi as it dashed through 
the streets, and mounted it as he clambered up the stairs to 
submit it to the jury. “You see,” he said, “I was pressed for 
time.” 


The Price of Friendship. 


I have watched a good many people go the round of photo- 
graphic exhibitions, but one man whom I happened to see the 
other night was “doing” the walls in a new and somewhat 
startling fashion. Instead of plodding his way round, picture 
by picture, he kept 
making dashes, first to 
this part of the gal. 
lery, and then to that, 
as though he were 
working out a 
trigonometrical problem 
on the polished floor. I 
watched his  erratic 
course for some time in 
a state of perplexity, 
until presently he swept 
past me, catalogue in 
hand, like a very sober 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


and serious butterfly 
animated by a stern 
moral purpose. “Qh, 


stay,” I said, “and tell 
me what these tangents 
are all about.” “Well,” 
said he, “a number ot 
my friends are exhibit- 
ing in this show, and 
I have to ‘get myselt 
up’ in what they have 
done, ready for the 
next time I meet them.’ 
Dear man! Just the sort 


III.—The Beach Pro. 


And off he went again on his quest. 
to have for a friend. 


Declared Off. 


Thanks are due to some sympathetic correspondents who have 
written condoling with what they imagine to be a bruised and 
battered and leg-pulled-out-of-socket “Magpie,” as a result of the 
criticisms made by the Affiliation critic upon the critical 
capacity of the inditer of these notes. One correspondent, 
writing on behalf of a number of people who were present, begs 
me to get up and go for the gentleman—to put him out of 
Gear, so to speak—while the rest of them keep the ring. “1 
am sure you are quite capable,” adds this correspondent, “of 
seeing that he receives what he deserves." 1 am sorry to dis- 
appoint those who are expecting blood, but the “attack,” as this 
correspondent calls it, gave such unadulterated pleasure to every- 
body, except perhaps the imported lion, that it would be churlish 
to resent it. But had I been one of the competitors whose 
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pictorial efforts were criticised, either on the 

ground of being so bad that they could not be ` 
worse, or of being so good that they ought to 

be better, I should have risen in my wrath and 

made the critic feel that there are jaws more awful than the 
lion’s. 

Aa Interlude. 

The slide was a magnificent one of morning in Madagascar. 
Suddenly it became evening—night. Darkness came on with a 
suddenness quite unknown even in the tropics. The lecturer 
stopped in the middle of a sentence. The lanternist came down 
out of his box and held a hurried conference with the chairman. 
At length all three—lanternist, lecturer, and chairman—made 
minute investigations in various parts of the hall. Presently the 
chairman announced apologetically that the fuse appeared to 
have gone. He was sorry, but the audience must excuse it. 
The fuse-box was under lock and key. There was no electrician 
within half a mile. Possibly the failure was due to labour 
troubles. There had been threats to cut off the electrical supply. 
He was afraid that the audience must go away with half a 
lecture. Under the circumstances—— But at that moment there 
came a triumphant yell from the lanternist’s box, whither the 
lanternist had returned. “I have found it, Mr. Chairman,” said 
he; “it was something very much simpler.” And within a 
minute it was dawn again in Madagascar. 


Good Advice to a Night Photographer. 


“Hitherto I have always thought of night photography as an 
excuse for being out at night."—Mr. J. Н. Gear, in criticising 
Affiliation Competition slides. 


Thomas, your works of sombre tones, 
With punctuated lamps, 

Your shining, rain-washed paving-stones, 
Your ghosts of passing tramps, 

They only prove—now learn and mark— 

You like an outing after dark. 


You stood through one frostbitten night 
By Nelson's Pole, to get— 

(They thought you were a Bedlamite)— 
The lion's silhouette ; 

It only shows—and Gear agrees— 

Your fondness for nocturnal sprees. 


Be wise, now ; bed at nine p.m., 
And rise at half-past four, 

To get the morning mists that gem 
The world outside your door, 

And snap the vagrant early elf: 

РИ call you—it I’m up myself. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
tor "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 

sent post free on date of publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... ... - s, 4, 63. 6d. E " 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,. 4, 73. 6d. s и 153. 
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By C. Puyo. 


Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 


L'OMBRE S'ALLONGE 
The original of this picture is on view at th 


3 Lonton Salon of Photography, now open at the 


Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


(Tue АМАГЕ Joe n] 
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THE DANCER, CLOTILDE VON DERP. BY RUDOLPH AND MINYA DÜHRKOOP, 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of ‘Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, ба Раи Маи East, Б.У’. 
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Lantern-slide workers аге reminded that only a month 
now remains in which to prepare entries for THE A. P. 
Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 
“THR A. P” which closes on October 23rd. Two 
COMPETITIONS. more entry forms are given this week 
on advt. page xvi., and full particulars 

as to conditions and awards are on the same page. 
Last year the number of slides sent in constituted a 
record, and we hope the entry for the 1913 competition 
will be even better, both as regards quantity and quality. 
It will be seen from the list of classes that provision is 
made for every type of worker, and THE A. P. silver 
and bronze plaques and certificates are offered as awards. 
As usual, the prize-winning slides, accompanied by type- 
written criticisms, will tour among the societies during 
the winter session, a list of the bookings to date appear- 

ing on another page in the present issue. 

Another ‘‘A. P.' ‘competition which we hope readers are 
bearing in mind is the “ Series" Competition, which closes 
on October 31st. This was originally announced in our 
issue for June gth, in connection with the article entitled 
“Photography in the Garden.” Cash prizes of two 
guineas, one guinea, and two of half-a-guinea each are 
offered for the four most original or unlooked-for sets 
of photographs of any natural growth, manufacture, or 
formation of any material. Sets of photographs should 
consist of not less than six prints or more than twelve. 
Technical excellence will be a consideration, but the 
prints need not be mounted. Descriptive matter is 
optional, but the prizes will go to the sets which least 
need written matter to explain them. The Editor 
reserves the right to reproduce the winning sets. 
Sets of prints should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE A. P. anp P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C.; 
envelopes to be marked “Series Competition.” 

A fair number of entries were received for the Aero- 
plane Competition which closed recently. The judging 
will be proceeded with as soon as possible, and the 
results published in an early issue. 

г ® @ 


As late summer passes into autumn our leisure occu- 
pations gradually change; and though the average 
Britisher still sticks to much of his out- 

INSTRUCTION IN door exercise, the long evenings are 
PHOTOGRAPHY. occupied with indoor work. The photo- 
graphic societies are just commencing 

their winter programmes of lectures and demonstrations, 
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and the various institutes at which courses of photo- 
graphic instruction are given are issuing prospectuses. 
The Cripplegate Institute, the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
and the Bolt Court School are arranging classes which 
embrace all branches of photographic work. Those 
of our readers who are anxious to take one of these 
courses will do well to make an early application for 
prospectuses and places in the classes they wish to join, 
as we know that in previous years many of the classes 
have been fully booked up before the opening night of the 
session. Besides the evening courses, there are at 
the Regent Street Polytechnic day courses of both 
class and private instruction, the subjects ranging from 
the elementary work of negative and print production to 
advanced technique and pictorial work by a variety of 
methods. 
о o eo 

The series of the Salon evenings opened very success- 
fully with a lecture by Mr. T. B. Blow, one of our 
oldest photographers, and still in 
the front rank for his remarkable 
lantern-slide work. His slides on 
this occasion illustrated a tour in 
Italy and Sicily, and covered much the same ground 
as his lecture at the recent meeting of the Photographic 
Convention at Bangor. The chairman of the evening 
was Mr. J. A. Sinclair, who laid stress upon his view 
that the two exhibitions now open within a few doors 
of each other are not competitive but complementary, 
although he rather suggested that one day perhaps 
each would absorb the other. Until then both the 
“Royal " and the Salon had their distinctive place in the 
photographic calendar. Certainly from the point of 
view of the gate it would seem that the two exhibitions 
are mutually helpful. "Visitors coming from a distance 
to see the one naturally also look in at the other. 

e Ф е 

The season of diminishing daylight again brings to 
the fore the question of flash powders in photographic 
operations. Ап interesting article on the 
composition of photographic powders 
appears in the Deutsche Photographen 
Zestung, the author, Dr. Dahse, de- 
voting special attention to the work of Krebs, who has 
taken out patents in Germany for a powder almost 
innocent of fumes or danger. For rapid combustion 
he employs mixtures of magnesium and aluminium with 


RIVALS OR MUTUAL 
FRIENDS. 


FLASH 
POWDERS. 
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oxides of barium, of calcium, or of strontium, and for 
slow combustion replaces the oxides with carbonates. 
In the former instance the powder is prepared by 
mixing 100 parts of magnesium or aluminium (or equal 
parts of both) with 200 parts of potassium nitrate, 
10 of oxide of barium (or of calcium or strontium) 
and 5 of red or amorphous phosphorus. For the slow 
combustion the proportion of potassium nitrate 15 
altered to 250 parts, of red phosphorus to 24 parts, and 
instead of the oxide, 150 parts of carbonate of barium 
(or of calcium or strontium) are added. Good results 
may also be obtained by employing, in place of the 
oxides and carbonates, silicates of the same metals. 
6 eo 


From the same source we have the composition of 
the photo-powders suggested by Krebs to be used with 
orthochromatic and panchromatic plates. 
COLOURED Jn these cases there are added to the 
FLASHLIGHTS. mixtures of magnesium and aluminium 
various metals or metallic compositions 
with a view to giving the flame a red, yellow, blue, or 
other colour. For example, a mixture to play the róle 
of the green screen (to absorb the red radiations) is 
obtained by means of a powder composed of 5 parts 
of magnesium, 20 of aluminium, 5 of red, phosphorus, 
30 of nitrate of strontium, 20 of nitrate of barium, 24 
each of fluoride of lithium and of sodium, and 14 each of 
sulphate of strontium, of sulphate barium, and of 
oxalate of calcium. For a red screen, required to 
absorb the blue radiations, the three first elements in 
the last formula remain the same, and to these are 
added 50 parts of nitrate of barium, 5 parts each of 
carbonate of barium and of oxalate of calcium, and 24 
parts each of the oxides of strontium, of lithium, and 
of thallium. 
e в е 
The tendency towards small pictures is certainly а 
marked feature of this season’s shows, and the few big- 
boned works which are in evidence 
THE SIZE OF THE  ]ook like circus giants straying into 
PICTURE. Liliput. A friend of ours with a 
lively imagination sees the size of the 
pictures of the future reduced to vanishing point, the 
walls being covered with microscopic photographs, and 
each visitor as he enters being handed a magnifying- 
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glass. But it is probably only a passing phase—the 
swing of the pendulum to the opposite extremity—and 
we have no doubt that in due course the size of the 
picture will adjust itself. The average size of an 
exhibition work, taking the picture space alone, may 
very well be somewhere in the neighbourhood of a page 
of this journal or somewhat larger. It should be 
remembered that there is a limit of enlargement, beyond 
which a pictorial photograph begins to lose its quality 
—not its definition merely, but its harmony. For- 
tunately for us, we have not to state where that limit 
is, but it is equally true that there is a limit of reduction 
beyond which a work begins to forfeit its right to be 
considered pictorial. 
© @ е 


We have before us an interesting letter from а reader, 
referring to a recent ‘‘Novice’s Note-Book " lesson on 
"Exposure and Development,” in 

THE NON-SCREEN which the writer admits the great im- 
TYPE OF "LATE. portance of both these operations, but 
suggests that neither they nor lighting 

are much good if the plate is a bad one. Не goes on to 
remark on the superior results he recently obtained 
during a late afternoon's work on a couple of plates of 
the orthochromatic variety, needing no screen. No re- 
ference was made to the plate in the lesson in question; 
for the simple reason that we believe all modern dry 
plates are good. No bad plate would or could continue 
to exist in the face of modern competition. But in cer- 
tain circumstances one plate may be better than another, 
and as the worker gains experience he learns how to 
select his plate for the work he has in hand. Our corre- 
spondent made his exposures under conditions specially 
favourable to the non-filter or anti-screen type of plate, 
and so possibly drew deductions unfavourable to the 


ordinary or non-colour-sensitive plate. In these autumn 


days the light is frequently yellow towards late after- 
noon and evening, and the non-screen plate will then give 
negatives with better gradation and richer quality than 
the ordinary brands. The increased sensitiveness of the 
orthochromatic plate demands that greater care shall be 
taken in manipulation, but only to this extent, that the 
safe light must actually be a safe light for the plate in 
use, and not merely a light safe for ordinary plates, and 
that the plate shall not be unduly exposed to any light. 
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HE prize-winning slides in THE A. P. AND P. N. Annual Lantern Slide Competition for 1913 will commence their tour 
amongst photographic societies throughout the country on November 1. From the list of bookings given below it will be 
seen that a few dates are still available, and any secretary who desires to secure the slides for his society, and has not yet applied 
for them, should consult the list and let us know at once if there is a convenient vacant date when the slides are in his 


district. 

1913. 1914. 

Nov. 3.— Oxford. Jan. 6.—Warrington. 
»  S.—Coventry. »  9.—Leigh. 
»  7-—Colne. » I2.—5outhport. 
» 10.—Chelmsford. » 13.— Blackpool. 
» 13.—Wimbledon. » 1§.—Darwen. 


Feb. 17.—Rotherham. 
‚› 20.—Wakefield. 
» 24.—Normanton. 
» 25.—Sheffeld (and Hallamshire). 
» 26.—Armley and Wortley. 
Mar. 2.—Scarborough. 


» 17.—Southampton. 
» 20.—Tunbridge Wells. 
» 27.—Eastbourne. 

Dec. 1.—Bournemouth. 


»  3.—N. В. and Mercantile (London}. 3$ А » 17.—Airdrie. 

»  4.——Hampshire House (London). » 28.—Horwich. » 18.—Partick. 

»  8.—Peterborough. Feb. 2.—Lancaster. » 19.—Hamilton. 

» 10.—Leicester. » 3 -—Durnley. » 23.—Glasgow and West of Scotland. 


4 11.—Handsworth. 

„» 16.—Hanley. 

‚› 18.—Leek. 

» 30.— Stalybridge. 

» 31.—Ashton-under-Lyne. 


19.—Oldham (Equitable). 
20.—Oldham (Y.M.C.A.). 
22.—Oldham (P. 5.). 

26.—Preston (C. C. 
27.— Preston (S. S. 


— — 


5.— Brighouse. 

6.— Craven (Skipton). 

9. — Leeds. 
11.—Sheffield (Friends). 


12.—Sheffield (Brunswick. 
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5.— Nottingham. 


. 10. — Barrow. 
11.—Carlisle (and County). 


12.— Workington. 


», 27.—Aberdeen. 
April 3.—Greenock. 
» 3 —Paisley. 


2 


q.—Dennistoun. 
16.—Midlothian. 


———— ——— ———— — ——À ee ee ———————— ааа c 
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HE position of 
the lantern 
slide in modern 

photographic practice 
. appears to be more 
= ^ readily understood to- 
day than at any time 
during the past dozen 
years. Recently there 
has been a tendency 
to decry the lantern 
Tt slide as lacking pic- 
torial attributes, the point being quite overlooked that 
no comparison can really be made between the small 
transparencies on glass, which are merely a means to an 
end, and the finished product of the pictorial photo- 
grapher when presented in the shape of an exhibition 
picture. | Е TE 

Clearly, the lantern slide is primarily illustrative in its 
intention, and whatever purpose it may serve as pre- 
senting a given subject on a large scale for the simul- 
taneous delectation of a number of people, it can no 
more fill the position of a framed picture or print than 
a cinematographic representation of a play can quite take 
the place of : 
the play itself. 

There is no 
doubt, how- 
ever, that 
lantern slides 
and lantern 
work are as 
popular to- 
day, or more 
so, than at any 
previous time. 
Judging from 
the demand 
for THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHER prize 
slides, weeks, 
and even wo 
months, be- = 
fore the closing { 
date of the uA M 
competition itself, there appears to be no diminution in 
the popularity of lantern exhibitions at photographic 
societies; while from the number of entries that are 
usually received in this competition and at exhibitions 
in all parts of the country, there is every indication that 
the production of lantern slides is increasing. 

The quality of the modern lantern plate and the 
spread of photographic knowledge are important factors 
in the general high standard of present-day slides; but 
there is yet another factor that will undoubtedly have 
an enormous effect on lantern-slide production this 
season, viz., the remarkable spread of the use of the 
small camera. 

The little negatives which have been produced by 
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THERE are very few flat things in nature, 
and none which have not some thickness. 
Our notions of material objects involve the 
idea that they occupy space, and so have 
some parts nearer or further away than other 
parts. A piece of white paper in an even 
lighting at first gives the idea of flatness, but 
experience adds the notion of thickness. In 
a picture any space of importance that is 
virtually flat or uniform as regards tint or 
tone is lacking in interest. 
reflection in water, a white-washed cottage wall, 
or the sail of a boat, shown as a flat patch, is uninter- 

esting if small, or a challenge to one’s judgment if 
sufficiently large to demand notice. Half the charm of a 
good portrait is due to its suggestion, not only of relief, but 
just the right degree of relief. 
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means of the popular pocket 
Cameras in such vast quantities 
during the past twelve months are 
eminently suitable for the easiest 
form of lantern-slide production, viz., 
contact printing. The 24 by 3} size negatives are ideal 
for the purpose, and even the smaller size, 1$ by 275, 
makes a capital slide when properly masked. It 15 
seldom also that the quarter-plate size is reduced in its 
entirety in the lantern plate, as it is usually possible to 
make a good slide from a portion of it by contact. 

It is here that the real purpose of the lantern slide 
and one of the greatest advantages of amateur photo- 
graphy has an opportunity of being demonstrated. The 
possessor of the small hand camera has probably pro- 
duced a considerable number of snapshot negatives 
during his holidays, or at other times during the year, 
which may usually be made the basis of an interesting 
lecture ог talk for the benefit of one's friends, or even 
a larger audience. A series of lantern slides made by 
contact from these little negatives is the ideal way of 
showing the pictures and of recalling during the winter 
evenings the pleasures of other days. 

During the winter season the series of “Lantern 
Notes " which 
were so popu- 
lar last year 
will be re- 
sumed in THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, and 
inquiries from 
readers on 
lantern mat- 
ters will be 
dealt with on 
that page. In 
the meantime 
a useful pre- 
liminary note 
for the reader 
who is about 
to make a set 
of lantern 
slides from a 
number of 
for lecture or other purposes, may be 


A sky space, or its 


negatives, 
appreciated. 

Assuming that four or five dozen slides are to be made 
from a similar number of negatives, the first thing to do 
is to sort the negatives into several groups, arranged 
roughly according to density. Keep the very dense 
negatives together, also those that are very thin; the 
intermediate density, which will probably make the 
largest group, should make a third pile. A trial ex- 
posure of a lantern plate with a representative negative 
from each of these groups will be a good guide for the 
correct time to give, and it should then be possible to 
make all the exposures before attempting to develop any 
of the slides. 
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This method, although somewhat mechanical, can, if 
conducted properly, generally be depended upon to give 
a high percentage of successful slides. In fact, when 
there are a number of negatives of similar density it is 
possible to further economise time, provided the worker 
has several printing frames, by exposing several nega- 
tives simultaneously to the same light. This is done by 
arranging the printing frames in a circle in the centre 
of which is the light, which may be a gas jet or burning 
magnesium ribbon, or whatever illuminant may be 
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selected for the purpose. The slides may then be de- 
veloped; a number of them at a time being placed 
in a grooved tank, as in the tank development of 
negatives, and by a proper adjustment of the developer 
and the exposure a series of technically good trans- 
parencies, of any desired colour or quality, can be readily 
obtained. 

A further note on the development of slides by this 
useful method, with suitable formulae, will be given in a 
following article. 


HAT the most suitable negative for enlarging purposes 

is the perfect negative is one of the things which go 

without saying, and yet must be said. The perfect 
negative, however, moves in an eccentric orbit in the ordi- 
nary amateur's experience, and its absence is not really 
wonderful when one remembers under how many different 
conditions of lighting the average amateur does his work. 
A large proportion of his negatives suffer from excessive 
exposure or from shortcomings in development, and everyone 
is familiar with the soft, flat, unsatisfactory type of negative 
for which it is difficult to find a descriptive word, although 
the individual amateur probably dignifies it with an epithet 
of his own coining. 

Such negatives are dreary enough in any case, but they 
are particularly unsuitable for the purpose of daylight en- 
larging, at any rate with the ordinary bromide papers. Yet 
even here it is possible that a satisfactory result may be 
snatched out of the jaws of failure. In a recent number of 
the Photo-Revue a French writer, Monsieur V. Crémier, 
dealing with the subject of daylight enlarging, discusses 
more particularly how such flat negatives should be treated 
so as to give a plucky result on the enlarging easel when day- 
light only is employed. Тһе procedure of daylight enlarging 
is, of course, familiar to the general body of workers, and 
has gained considerable acceptance on account of its inex- 
pensiveness and simplicity. It may even be carried out by 
turning the enlarging-room into a dark-room, the light being 
made to penetrate only througk a portion of the window 
equal in dimensions to the focussing screen. The regula- 
tion is made by moving a,drawing board to and fro on the 
length of table in front of the camera. When everything is 
properly adjusted, the ground glass and its frame are re- 
placed by the negative to be enlarged, and nothing remains 
to be done except to mask off the junctions between the 
camera and the window aperture by means of some dark 
and opaque material. But the unfortunate thing is that in 
the case of daylight enlarging, if the negative is rather soft 
and the ordinary bromide emulsions are employed, the result 
is apt to be the reverse of satisfactory. 

M. Crémier describes the more or less tentative efforts he 
has made to obtain vigorous enlargements with soft nega- 
tives by means of the ordinary bromide papers. He has 
tried certain makes—the comparatively slow ones—which 
give the maximum vigour and contrast in the case of flat 
negatives, and with these he has had a certain amount of 
success, but not enough to satisfy his critical taste. He has 
also experimented with modifications of the development 
formulz. The procedure of adding five or ten drops of a 
10 per cent. bromide solution to diamidophenol is useful, and 
the blacks thus obtained are pleasanter than those which are 
the result of other developers. This addition of bromide 
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seems still to be the best means of accentuating contrast if 
the ordinary papers are employed; but unfortunately its ad- 
vantage is limited, and, when unduly increased, there is a 
stickiness in the heavy shadows, which come to have a dis- 
agreeable greenish-black tone. The same worker has also 
practised the method of local control by means of a brush 
charged with potassium ferricyanide, but he thinks that 
ordinarily it is preferable to make up a bath containing five 
parts of 5 per cent. ferricyanide and five of a 20 per cent. 
solution of hyposulphite of soda in the hundred of the reduc- 
ing bath. In this case the increase of contrast is less 
marked, because the reduction is exercised over the whole of 
the image, but it does not offer the inconveniences of reduc- 
ing with the brush. The reduction should be arrested before 
the desired result is actually obtained, because the process is 
continued to some slight extent in the subsequent washing. 

The author has also tried the interposition of a yellow 
glass between the weak negative and the daylight. The 
results, however, have not been very convincing so far as any 
increase of vigour is concerned, and he does not recommend 
the adoption of this plan, more especially as the interposition 
of the yellow glass increases considerably the necessary 
duration of the exposure. А diminution in the opening of 
the diaphragm also gives no great accession of vigour, and 
altogether none of the means indicated afford complete satis- 
faction. Whatever one may do, the ordinary bromide papers 
do not give the best results when enlarging by daylight from 
soft, greyish negatives. Slower emulsions have been used 
with some success, but the trouble with these in daylight 
enlarging is their low sensitivity. The requirement is a 
*contrasty " emulsion, and in this connection the author 
mentions particularly the series of Lumière papers, known 
in this country by the name of "contrasty bromides," as 
examples of papers which are specially designed to give 
strong contrasts, and nevertheless are very sensitive, the 
increase of contrast not having been gained at the expense 
of speed. For example, a negative properly exposed, but 
weak owing to an error in development, requires only one 
minute at F/14 to give a result remarkable for the purity of 
the high-lights and the vigour of the shadows. In the case 
of over-exposed and consequently very dense negatives, an 
exposure of two or three minutes is sufficient in order to 
obtain a normal result, and such an exposure is not excessive 
for daylight enlarging. 

Several expedients are available for obtaining the exposure 
in daylight enlarging, the simplest and surest being that of 
making trial essays on a small band of paper of equal sensi- 
tiveness to that which is used in the actual enlarging. If 
several exposures are made in increasing ratio, say 30, 60, 
90, and 120 seconds, it is easy to see on development which 
is the best for the negative employed. 
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A NUMBER of amateurs 
never attempt portraiture, 
owing to the misconception 


that to get anything like pre- 
sentable results it is necessary 
to be the possessor of a studio. 
This is quite a mistake, 
though I do not say that the 
possession of a studio is not 
an advantage. It is a great 
one, but the non-possession of 
such a luxury should not be a 
deterrent from practising this 


most fascinating branch of 
photography. 
I do not think I am far 


wrong when I state that the 
large majority of pictures that 
are accepted at exhibitions are produced without the aid of a 
studio. Its great advantage is that any effect of lighting 
can be secured with ease by simply readjusting the curtains. 
This allows the lighting to be arranged so as to suit the 
requirements of the model. Again, portraits may be taken 
in all weathers. 

Of course, these conveniences are absolutely indispensable 
to the professional photographer, who is called upon to take 
portraits at any time, but with the amateur it is not so 
important. Very pleasing portraits may be taken in the 
open air without utilising any shading device whatever, pro- 
vided a suitable place and time of day are chosen. Many 


Taken outdoors on a clear day 


Portrait. 
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UTDOOR POR TRAITURE. 


By J. H. BURKE. 


2 Special t» “The A. P. and Р. N.” 


amateurs seem to think that the brighter the light the better 
the picture. This is quite erroneous. The time of day, how- 
ever, makes a great difference. For example, place the 
model in the garden at mid-day. The strong light being 
overhead will cast shadows under the eyes, nose and chin. 
But place the model there in the afternoon or evening, and 


Child Portrait. 


Taken outdocrs, 


the shadows will be much less pronounced. The sun 
having gone down considerably, the strongest light will 
come from quite a different angle. 

A common mistake that amateurs make is in placing 
the sitter facing the light; this tends to flatness. A 
good plan is to place the model with the body away 
from the strongest light, and then turn the head (and 
the body if necessary) sufficiently round to the light, so 
that one half is slightly in the shadow and the other 
more strongly lit. This will give more roundness to the 
features, and with most models gives a very pleasing 
effect. 

The child portrait was taken this way—late in the 
afternoon—diffused light with the sun just breaking 
through. Very little retouching was necessary in this 
case. The sun was rather low down, and the light over- 
head well diffused by a slight haze. І do not deny that 
the occasion was very favourable for the effect required, 
and that the result would not always be obtained with- 
out some screening arrangement, but, as before stated, 
amateurs (unlike professionals) are not confined, as a 
rule, to any special occasion, and can afford to wait a 
convenient opportunity. 

The portrait of the lady was, however, taken on a 
much clearer day. Again no screen was used, and 
although more retouching was necessary than in the 
child portrait, it was not with the intention of rectifying 
errors in lighting. 
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Perhaps a little idea of my 
arrangements may be useful 
to some reader. Sometimes to 
get more contrast I transpose 
the order of things, placing the 
background in the place of 
the camera. 

Of course, portraits taken 
under these conditions, with 
no screen arrangements, have 
to be secured in the late after- 
noon or evening. This is 
generally, however, a con- W 
venient time for amateurs, and 
I am sure if the few rules and 
conditions І have mentioned 
are noticed, many who have 
not hitherto tackled this branch 
of photography will, if they 


— 


House 


make the attempt, find the 0, 
. Ку 
same success attend their we x 
efforts as I have found attend ес © 
mine. © 
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Should it be necessary to 
take a portrait earlier in the 
day, or should the sun be too 
brilliant; some way of con- 
troling the light will be re- 
quired. This I manage by 
simply fastening some clothes 
lines to the wall and fence 
above the background, and on 
these lines attaching with pegs 
some white muslin. A little 
practice will soon enable any 
intelligent amateur to secure 
the desired effects. 

The approach of autumn 
and winter ought not in any 
way to detract from the pos- 
sibility of outdoor portraiture. 
In fact, the falling off of the 
light should render this kind of portraiture easier 
than working indoors. There are plenty of fine, 
dry days even in winter when excellent portraits 
can be taken in the back yard or garden, if the fore- 
going instructions are followed. 
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TWO PICTURES AND A MORAL. 


HE aspiring amateur Press photographer, after much waste 

of time and patience, will perhaps wonder why his work is 
not as successful as that of others. He will probably put it down 
to luck, but this is rarely the case. There are many pitfalls, and, 
as in other matters, knowledge is only acquired with experience. 
But the smart man gathers this quickly. 

I have on a previous occasion given some particulars relating 
to the preparation of prints for publication, and I now propose 
adding a few words as to the treatment of the subject, supposing 
the same to be at hand, and assuming, of course, that the reader 
has mastered the elementary details of exposure and develop- 
ment. Obviously a study of the various illustrated papers will 
show their several idiosyncrasies, but my object is more to 
generalise. 

It is preferable that the lighting of the subject should be 
bold, yet without many deep shadows, and detail should be 
clearly shown; this, of course, referring to subjects that can 
be attempted at leisure. Few amateurs really realise the 
immense difference a change of position, which invariably 
amounts to an alteration in the lighting, will provide. Try 
walking round your next subject, observing the varying effects 
from the different standpoints. Even in snapshot work the 
point of view can frequently thus be chosen, but here the 
most important consideration after all is to obtain a position 

á from which the 
most light will 
be seen on 
the subject. 

Apart from 
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By FRANCIS COLLAS. 
Special to “The A. P. and P. М.” 


the lighting, however, the operator's handling of the subject 
wil frequently make all the difference, from the art editor's 
point of view, between a successful picture and one that is 
useless. Let us suppose the “story” to be that of a man 
who has become famous owing to a remarkable invention 
of some kind. How much better to show him at work on the 
article or with it in use than merely a portrait. 

The photographs herewith, perhaps, more clearly illustrate 
what can be done with a little forethought. The subject was a 
series of motor danger signs erected by the Roads Improve- 
ment Society at a certaln spot, and coloured or designed dif- 
ferently, the object being that motorists should observe which 
of them was the most prominent, so that that pattern could be 
generally adopted. Fig 1 shows on what lines the majority of 
photographers would have rendered this subject, resulting in 
an uninteresting and lifeless picture. The second illustration 
shows how effectively it can be produced, making not only a 
“live” picture, but one that has some claims to artistic merit ; 
and although “arty” pictures are not often in request, the art 
editor, usually a black and white artist himself, will succumb 
to a picture which is composed and arranged well, providing 
the news interest is sustained. As a matter of fact, at the 
time this subject was topical, both photographs were submitted 
to motor and other journals, with the resuft that No. 1 was 
rejected, while No. 2 secured several appearances. 

The moral, of course, is that, when attempting Press photo- 
graphy, details should be gone into before making exposures. 
After all, what is known as the “Press instinct" is only .the 
result of careful thought beforehand. 
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A tons to the Salon 
hi | Exhibition опе 15 
г ИШ struck by the great 
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№ Mi that they lend to 
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: Tori aer ducing as they do a 

— diversity that keeps 

attention engaged, 

: not so much by 

Йй р C = | differences of sub- 

| D ject as of tempera- 

ment. The Briton, with all his changes of mood, is always 

British, more or less, and this is as it should be, for we cannot 

get away from character; but it has its limitations, as well as 

its merits, and it is certain that only in an international show 

could one see such variations of expression as those ranging 

from M. Puyo to Madame D'Ora, from M. Demachy to R. and 
M. Dührkoop. They touch extremes outside our native scope. 

M. Demachy, in his pursuit of delicacy and refinement, sacri- 
fices much that our photographers desire to preserve, as de- 
monstrated not only by his colour work—consideration of which 
I reserve for a separate article on this subject—but in such a 
print as "The Portrait," where there is a general rejection ol 
secondary detail, for the purpose of giving full expression to a 
strong sense of movement, line, and telling arrangement, with 
emphasis appropriately reserved for the head. 

In another way M. Puyo's feeling for design is brought out in 
“Dans les Rochers.” The negative could easily render a faith- 
ful picture of rocks with a young woman passing among them, 
but, with all its actuality, might not suffice for the free play of 
imagination. Without this we should not be so clearly reminded 
that in such conditions the contemplative maiden becomes more 
tender and fragile, and the peaks sharper, harder, and more 
formidable; or, what is perhaps more to the purpose, that there 
33 a special decorative beauty in lines of angular and jagged 
form contrasted with human grace. 

The pursuit of the idea has, I think, so much bearing on the 
progress of pictorial photography that it seems worth while to 
direct special attention to a work of this kind. In M. Puyo's 
other productions, “Sur la Falaise” and “Lac d'Amour," he 
seems to have concentrated, apart from the decorative purpose, 
on the production of atmospheric distances that convey the sense 
of light and epace. It is unfortunate that in such efforts the 
nearer tones are somewhat liable to suffer, as in “Sur la 
Falaise," where the foreground on which the classic figure 
stands has a somewhat heavy and spotty appearance, which, I 
suggest, might be modified without detriment to the whole. 
M. Demachy's “Рог of Concarneau ” (reproduced in last week's 
"A. P.") also has an atmospheric quality and interesting em- 
pbasis on the figures and boat, but the heavy shadow on one 
side suggests a want of balance, and it seems that some addi- 
tional introduction of light into this part of the picture might 
be profitable. 

Dubreuil is always seeking for something novel and 
strange, rather needlessly it seems to me, for he is strong 
enough to rely on the intrinsic merit of his work without 
troubling to attract by extraordinary subjects. In any case his 
taste for the unconventional must be sufficiently gratified by his 
representation of “The Champs Elysées," with the legs and 
body of a horse framing the.scene, which he has observed 
from a lowly position, looking under the animal The on- 
lookers must have regarded this as a joke, and M. Dubreuil no 
doubt did so also, and the humour of the affair will be fully 
appreciated by visitors to the Salon. I prefer his * Phantom 
Horses," depicted, by way of a change, with the camera pointed 
downwards from a high window. 

Very delightful and admirable is the little nude, “Etude 
d'Enfant" (reproduced last week) by R. Michau. 

M. Leonard Misonne, of Gilly (Belgium), again wins admiration 
for the peculiarly soft texture that he imparts to his landscapes by 
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a process that he seems to have made his special province; and 
А 9 
its adaptability to sky effects is shown by “Ciel d’Orage.” in 
` - ^ Е “Ss 
which the lines and lighting of the clouds make a delightful 
arrangement, the sky being the main theme and the shadowed 
landscape kept in subjection accordingly. This is a reminder to 
ose earch c at sky is 'Darate f 
th se in se irch of hints that sky is not separate from, but a 
part of, a landscape design, and that if it is desired ‘to 


emphasise the sky there is no primary duty to earthly objects 
that makes it necessary to emphasise them also. The soft and 
atmospheric quality of the process is also shown in “ Marécages.” 


Characteristic Examples from Germany. 

German work is strongly represented, and while it shows some 
tendency towards mannerism, is generally interesting and 
individual. Visitors will no doubt be struck by the difference 
between the French and German sense of beauty as manifested 
by these examples. It would appear that the Teutonic tempera- 
ment 1s not so much fascinated by lightness and grace, atmo- 
spheric tenderness, and the charms of line, as by the expressive- 
ness of masses and the vigour of bold contrasts. 

There is, however, nothing mannered in A. W. Albrecht’s 
“Freunde,” where two excellent nudes, a youth and a child, 
are cleverly portrayed, with much movement in the child. This 
may be pure photography, but when we come to Rudolf and 
Minya Dührkoop, “control” seems to be an essential factor. 
The portraits that they contribute show an independence of con- 
ception and method that no doubt accentuates certain charac- 
teristics, though verisimilitude is lost on beholders who are un- 
acquainted with the subjects. There is, however, a feeling that 
the most engaging qualities of the sitters ere passed over in 
favour of such signs of individuality and possibilities of com- 
position as appeal to the makers of the portraits. 

One of the best exmples is “The Dancer—Clotilde von "Юегр ” 
(see page 264), which is treated with simplicity, and the figure 
1s expressively posed, though the angularity of the left arm 
о helps the idea of such grace as one expects to find іп а 

ancer. 

Albert Meyer, of Munich, again delights us with four of his 
pictures in gum—small in size but big in subject and treatment: 
“ Bachufer im Winter "' (reproduced in last week's “А. Р.”), is a 
particularly striking winter composition that compels attention. 
_ A quaint, dainty child, in old-fashioned dress, is represented 
in “Anneliese,” by Walther Rothe, and he shows imagination 
and sympathy in “Malen S. mit Kind,” in the composition of 
which the pecularity is to be noted that the two heads and the 
hands make a straight line running diagonally across the picture. 
Frl. E. Reichelt, in “Bei Jaques Dalcroze,” represents three 
female figures dancing, or playing some outdoor game, with 
much animation. Imaginative composition is to be recognised 
in “Studie,” by Frl. Grete Back, and Frl. Olga von Konez 
shows the clever little landscape, “Drohende Wolke,” with a 
good effect of sky, a design, by the way, that composes better 
without the church at the side. Frau Grete Dorrenbach’s 
“Erwachen” is an amusing child-picture, with a little girl in 
one cot and a doll in another. 

“Mother and Child,” by Schlosser and Wenisch, has origi- 
nality of design, but there is an appearance of posing, and one 
misses the sense of unconsciousness that is so helpful to such 
pictures. Agreeable simplicity of treatment, with a broad light 
on the church, marks О. Ehrhardt’s *Dortkirche.^ Karl 
Schenker sends a group of portraits, among which that of 
“Puccini” is reserved and expressive, while the animation that 
generally characterises the others is not obtained without a sug- 
gestion of posing and a touch of artificiality. “ Damenbildins ° 
is the title of a striking and clever portrait by Oscar Such, which 
would have benefited by a somewhat quieter background. 

A feeling of poetry and decorative effect distinguishes Frl. E. 
Reichelt's *Guitar Players," and there is a poetic landscape, 
* Wiesental," by A. Eyermann, who, however, is not guiltless of 
straining the values of his dark masses. Frl. Herta Klose, in 
* Nebel im Schilf,? depicts the rushes and their reflections on the 
water with charming simplicity and much breadth of artistic 
tone. 
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Contributions from Various Nations. 

From Austro-Hungary come several examples oí high average 
merit. The clever child portraits and an interesting effect of 
light and shadow, “Licht und Schatten,” by Frl. E. Csillag; a 
reserved interior with a well-designed figure, “Rococo Dame,” by 
R. Balogh, and some forcible works by Josef Pécsi, among which 
“Pabli Casals,” a ’cello player represented with much move- 
ment and character, and the pretty and effectively composed 
“Blanche” are the best. Madame d’Ora sends several prints 
from Vienna, her pierrot studies being full of character and 
life, while her portrait of Madame Pavola is very effectively 
lighted, and has an unpremeditated appearance, conveying the 


impression that the danseuse has been depicted unaware. The 
softly illuminated shoulder and well-posed head are very 
charming. 


A remarkably expressive and telling portrait of “Dr. Hiittl,” 
by G. Szakal, also deserves recognition. The cleverly designed 
work of Guido Rey, of Turin, again compels attention by its 
excellent technique and discriminating arrangement of old- 
fashioned figures and scenes for picturesque treatment. 

There are also some attractive works from Holland, “The 
Letter,” by R. Polak, being a good example. Mr. W. H. Porte:- 
field is one of the successful American exhibitors, liis “ Maid of 
the Mist," in which a waterfall and a steamboat are répresented 


with a considerable regard for aerial perspective, being par- 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
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ticularly good. A dainty nude figure under the trees is contri- 
buted by Mr. J. T. Banfield. Mr. D. A. Davis’s “Sisters” has 
merit, though the composition of the two figures, repeating each 
other, is not quite satisfactory. А forcible and characteristic 
“Portrait” is sent by Mr. Pirie Macdonald. Mr. J. M. Rogers 
has a pretty and sunny arrangement of a gracetul figure, with a 
dog, in * Friends," and there are highly creditable works by Mr. 
L. M. A. Roy, Mr. S. Schell, and Miss M. J. Wilson, one ot 
whose landscapes is very Japanese. 

Colonial work includes Mr. H. Cazneaux’s “Historic Cottage 
at Sydney,” a good representation of a stone building in a 
pleasing effect of light, and his “Pyrmont Bridge,” in which the 
boat is somewhat too dark for an evening effect, which creates 
mysterious rather than heavy tones. Mr. N. C. Deck, also of 
Sydney, in “On the Qui Vive,” shows the vigorous movement of 
the steersman of a yacht very effectively. A good “Portrait” of 
an elderly woman of much individuality comes from Mr. A. 
Kelly, of Toronto. The portrait ot “H.R.H. Princess Patricia 
of Connaught,” by W. Mackenzie and F. Cutten, of Montreal, 
is one of the most attractive in the show, the soft lighting of the 
profile and delicate shoulder drapery, while the rest of the 
figure is in shadow, providing appropriate emphasis. In the 
beautiful “Study ” by Mr. Mortimer Lamb, of Montreal, the 
two heads are treated with reserve yet with decorative feeling, 
and the picture has excellent quality. 
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MONEY-MAKING POSSIBILITIES FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Although at the present stage the possibilities of making a 
large income with the cinematograph do not compare with those 
offered by ordinary camera work, the amateur must not suppose 
that a certain percentage of his outlay cannot be recovered. 
This is far from being the case. The owner of a small cinema 
camera (such as that recently put on the market by Houghtons, 
Ltd., of High Holborn, for example) can find a good market 
for “local” films among the picture theatres. Subjects of local 
or topical interest are invariably well received by cinema patrons, 
and manufacturers and exhibitors alike are always willing to 
consider the offer of really good pictures. Should the events 
depicted be of national importance, the publishers of the various 
animated gazettes may be approached with the assurance that 
the best price will be offered. Cinema “reporters” are wanted 
the world over to contribute to these animated journals. Сег- 
tain historic ceremonies may take place at different periods in 
the locality of the reader's home that may not be accessible to 
the trade operators. This is the amateur's opportunity to intro- 
duce himself to the best buyers in the market, and open up 
negotiations. 

The standard price for “topical” films is 1s. a foot, and this 
is obtainable everywhere. It should be mentioned that Messrs. 
Austin Edwards, Ltd. (the makers of the “Ensign” Cinema 
film', are always ready to give the price for any negatives that 
they require. The publishers of the Pathé Gazette and the 
Gaumont and Warwick Chronicles should also be noted as pro- 
bable purchasers. 

There is yet another branch of Cinematography that should 
prove lucrative to the enterprising worker. We refer to the 
production of films of a scientific character. These need not 
necessarily involve a large outlay for apparatus, etc., as is 
generally supposed. The *filming" of different plants and 
flowers during various stages of their growth; securing motion 
pictures portraying the haunts and habits of every description 
of animal (that can be conveniently taken) can be made a 
remunerative study. Various local societies can be got in touch 
with, with a view to showing the films at their meetings. Thus, 
it only requires a little thought to discover very many ways of 
making the cinema camera and outfit help “to earn its own 
living.” 

A Great Advance in Speaking Pictures: The Photography 
of Sound. 

The Eugene Lauste speaking cinematograph marks the 
greatest advance vet made in synchronising sound and move- 
ment. The inventor—who has a model of his remarkable in- 
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vention installed at his house in Brixton—gives some interest- 
ing details concerning the manner in which he produces his 
“sound-pictures.” 

“АП about the scenery," he says, “there are scattered micro- 
phones (little receivers). These are hidden among the flowers, 
on a table near to which the heroine, say, is speaking. Each 
separate microphone has a radius of nearly forty feet, and is so 
sensitive that it can easily record and transmit the sound of a 
match being struck." 

The next process—the photography of sound by means of 
light—is a highly technical one, but is well known to scientists. 
It can be summed up, however, in the statement that the shorter 
or longer sound waves make marks of varying size on the film 
with which the microphones are connected, and which is doing 
the double work of recording pictures and sounds. 

A special film, double the width of the ordinary film, is used. 
The left half—when the film is complete—bears the ordinary 
series of instantaneous photographs. On the right half you 
can see a jagged, clear wavy line, each twist of which records 
a separate inflexion of sound. 

“This film, when completed, is put in my own projector to 
be shown. The sounds which it has caught are expressed thus : 
The wave of light which pierces the sound side of the film 
afterwards passes through a special screen of my own invention. 
This is composed of tuning bars of a distance—exactly what it 
is must remain my own secret. These bars are so small that 
the eye can only just perceive them. The action of the rays on 
them is so to make them swell to an infinitesimal extent 
that they touch. Then an electrical sound wave is communi- 
cated to the apparatus working the megaphone. According to 
whether the light waves make the bars touch for a short or a 
long period, the tone of the sound waves varies. Of course, 
light travels faster than sound. This difficulty is overcome by 
having the light, which pierces the sound side of the film, higher 
up than the light which projects the picture—the distance being 
so arranged that the sound-wave of, say, a drum beat is re- 
corded exactly at the moment which the picture shows the man 
hitting the drum. 

“These electrical sound waves sent out by the screen also 
open or shut small valves. As these valves open, a current 
of air from a pump passes through and intensifies the sound 
made by the electric wave. The increased sound is then trans- 
mitted through the megaphone to the audience.” 

Mr. Lauste hopes to show his sound films to the public in 
the near future. 
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THE LETTER. Bv R. POLAK. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photographu, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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COMING FROM THE FARM FOR A LOAD. By- MARY С. FAIR. 
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RAKING UP THE BRACKEN ON THE FELL-SIDE. 


October, though I have seen hay being 
harvested in one field, corn in the 
next, and bracken on the fell side in 
the same dale on the same day in 
September, and all three providing 
different material for the picture 
maker with a camera. 

Bracken harvest is rich in pictures. 
Isochromatic or self-screen plates are 
a great aid, for the colouring is full 
of reds, browns, greens, and yellows, 
together with the greys and purples of 
the fell breasts. Towards evening, 
when the shadows lengthen, is a good 
time for the picture maker; the move- 
ment of men and carts is slow, so that 
good exposures may be made, and the 
result is more pleasing than when the 
sun is high in the heavens. The cut- 
ting of the bracken, the raking it to- 
gether on the fell slopes, the tying it 
into bundles, the loading and leading 


THE Last LOAD. 
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HE SEPTEMBER BRACKEN HARVEST 


OF THE FELL DALES. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N." By MARY C. FAIR. 


HE third harvest of the fell dales of the Lake district 

is a time full of opportunities for the picture maker. 

Bracken in these dales is used by the farmers instead 

of straw for bedding for stock and cattle. It is cut 

with the scythe on the fell sides, where it is raked together 

after it is dry into great heaps, which are then roped together 

and rolled down to the carts, on which it is taken to the 

farms to be stored in the barns or in stacks for the ensuing 
winter. 

Bracken harvest follows that of the scanty reaping of oats, 

for corn is not largely grown on the dale farms; it is usually 

gathered towards the end of September or the beginning of 
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of the carts, all are capable of being 
made into real pictures full of exquisite 
light and shade, and with a perfect 
background. It is a subject, too, that 
is not often used by the picture maker, 
why, I know not, for it is a yearly event 
on the lonelv, picturesque, rugged 
farms of the fell dales. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
snapshots of some of the subjects that 
constantly occur during the bracken 
harvest and indicate what can be done 
with the hand camera. A reflex is a 
useful type of instrument for the work, 
as it enables the grouping of the men 
and carts, etc., to be judged to a nicetv 
before releasing the shutter. The 
possessor of an ordinary hand camera, 
however, can also get plenty of good 
pictures, and I can well recommend 
the fell district for_this purpose. 
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MRS. LEOPOLD SUTRO. By BERTRAM PARK. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Gallerics of the Royal жа of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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FEDERATION EXHIBITION 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


HE Federation Exhibition of Northumberland and Durham 

is at once a great success and justifies all that has been 
said of the duty of all the Federations to organise, at least every 
other year, an exhibition where each society can display its very 
best, and leave the mediocre at home. Of course, it is not the 
London Salon, and no one expected it should reach the highest 
altitude at the first time of asking, for it must be remembered 
that this is the first clear-cut Federation exhibition since the 
Yorkshire event at Bradford held just after the formation of the 
first Federation. Mr. Arthur Payne, who has had considerable 
experience of exhibitions, says the most remarkable feature 
about the present exhibition is that the whole of the work 
exhibited is of such a high standard, and is entirely the work 
of amateur photographers in the two counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham only. It is remarkable, as showing how such 
excellent material for a high-class exhibition is available in a 
small area. To the writer it is no surprise, for he has long 
contended there is a numberless army of pictorial workers whose 
work is seldom seem outside their own little show, and when 
the best of these are added to the best of another and another, 
and spiced with a little friendly society rivalry, there are poten- 
tial possibilities hitherto untapped. THE A. P. Competition has 
also helped to bring forward much latent talent, and, judging 
from the frequency with which workers from Northumberland 
and Durham appear in the honours list, they evidently profit 
by the advice and encouragement so freely given by THE A. P. 

Thanks to the public spirit of the South Shields municipal 
authorities, the opportunity was presented to the Northumber- 
land and Durham Federation, and well they have taken it, for 
altogether some 550 pictures were sent into the tender mercy 
of the selecting committee. There is little room for cavil at 
their efforts, for some 325 exhibits are now on show in the South 
Shields Public Library until October 11th. 

At the opening ceremony last week the Mayor of South Shields, 
Mr. Councillor J. W. Henderson, said “the splendid success of 
the two art exhibitions previously held— 22,000 persons visiting 
the first, and 26,000 the second—not only justified their past 
efforts, but encouraged them to go on. The present display was 
a departure in character from its two predecessors, and was 
devoted to an art which has shown remarkable progress." It is 
now up to the photographers to win the rubber in attendance 
by topping the 26,000. 

The exhibition room is suitably situated, and the pictures are 
well hung on screens of green baize or grey canvas, whilst the 
lighting, both in daytime and at night, is very good. In this 
exhibition it is difficult to pick out works for criticism when all 
are of fairly equal merit. But mention might be made of 
Burdos Redford’s exhibits, Nos. 303 to 308, and specially of his 
deservedly admired print No. 303, *Space." Walter S. Corder, 
a past president of the Federation, sends six exhibits, among 
which we note with pleasure his delightful photogravure (289) 
“The Mole-Catcher.” Arthur Payne shows 317, “Borderland,” 
and 318, “The Coble,” both sepia-toned bromides done in a 
style that was fashionable a few years ago, a feature, by the 
way, that detracts nothing from their merit to-day ; “The Coble” 
is his best of the two. Walter Pickering, of Bishop Auckland, 
is well represented. W. A. Bagnall, of the Blagdon Camera 
Club, exhibits a triple-toned bromide print entitled “Old Elvet,” 
No. 33, which is striking, and really clever from a chemical 
point of view, but pictorially we prefer his “Reverie,” No. 32. 
or even "Out into the West,” No. 34, though in the latter the 
boats are rather too dark. W. J. Kirkland, of Durham, exhibits 
a “Fruit Study in Colours," No. 48, which is interesting but 
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hardly convincing. Ald. G. B. Bainbridge, of Morpeth, is 
represented by six excellent prints, and L. A. Loades is 
also to the fore in his exhibits Nos. 95 to 99, which well main- 
tain his reputation. А. L. Hitchin and J. Walton Lee are also 
well represented. Messrs. W. J. Martin, Samuel Orr, and W. F. 
Pinkney all show good work. Harrop P. Wight is not repre- 
sented by his best work, possibly it is engaged elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that Sunderland practically represents 
one half of the exhibition, having 140 pictures to their credit 
out of a total of 325 exhibits, but this position is warranted by 
the merit of the work sent. Pictorial photography flourishes 
exceedingly in Sunderland, and the rivalry among the units is 
very keen. The “Chalmers” influence is also present at Sunder- 
land, for on every hand one hears of the enthusiam of this 
energetic Federation secretary. Space considerations prevent 
one from going further with a detailed criticism, but we cannot 
overlook the merit of the work shown by O. C. Wilmot, J. A. 
Addison, R. Chalmers, Harry Lindoe, W. Milburne, Arthur 
Mann, F. A. Milburn, Andrew Peddie, and last, but not least, 
Dr. J. B. Waters; names with reputations certain to increase, 
so well are they represented in work. 
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Owing to pressure оп space іп the present issue, а number of 
letters from correspondents are held over. These we hope to 
include next week. 

Bournemouth Camera Club’s exhibition will be held in the 
Bournemouth Technical Schools from October 20-25. Mr. A. 
H. Blake, M.A., will act as judge. Entry forms can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Miss Penrice, 44, Lowther Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Mr. T. H. Caldicott, 50, Shoot-Up-Hill, Brondesbury, N.W., 
is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for Septem- 
ber. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea Ensign camera every 
month for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 

* Amateur Portraiture " is the subject dealt with in the latest 
number of the Photo-Miniature. It contains many illustrations, 
and hints are given on the choice of cameras, lenses, and 
apparatus, for this class of work, what to do, and what to 
avoid, etc. The London agents for this little publication are 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 

The Salon Evenings.—The special meeting for members of 
London and district photographic societies takes place at the 
Salon to-night (September 22). On Thursday next, Septem- 
ber 25, Mr. Martin Duncan will deliver a cinematograph lecture 
entitled “The Lore of the Bee.” The lectures commence at 
8 p.m., the gallery (ба, Pall Mall East) being open from 7 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. on lecture evenings. Admission one shilling. 

Photographic Classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
City.—We remind readers that the classes instructed by Mr. 
John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., at the above Institute will commence 
on Wednesday evening, October 1. One class starts at 6.30 p.m. 
and another at 8 p.m., so that those engaged in the City will 
not find it necessary to wait till a late hour. The classes are 
very practical, and subjects useful to all photographers are in- 
cluded in the syllabus, which will be forwarded upon applica- 
tion to the manager of the Institute. The course runs for three 
months, and all chemicals are provided for the students’ use 
without extra charge. Ladies are also admitted. 


— —— — — te —— —————— 
"HOW TO MAKE SUCCESSFUL ENLARGEMENTS." 


A BEAUTIFULLY produced and printed booklet has just been 
issued by Houghtons, Ltd., entitled “How to Make Suc- 
cessful Enlargements,” and, as the title indicates, deals in a 
practical manner with this very topical subject. Articles by the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and by Messrs. Ward 
Muir, W. L. F. Wastell, George E. Brown, and C. H. Hewitt 
are included, each dealing with special features in the production 
of successful enlargements. Е 

The illustrations to the book are of outstanding interest and 
value, and have been carefully selected and mounted to show 
to the greatest advantage the various points touched upon. 


Incidentally, the complete production is a notable example of 
fine printing. It is also a useful size for handling. 

The latter portion of the book contains full particulars and 
prices of the excellent enlargers (for use with daylight or arti- 
ficial light! manufactured by Houghtons, Ltd. А copy will be 
sent free of charge to any reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER who writes for it to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 
89, High Holborn, W.C., and we can heartily recommend every 
amateur who proposes to undertake the work of enlarging during 
the coming season to obtain one of these useful books without 
delay. 
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CARRIERS FOR SMALLER PLATES. 


HOTOGRAPHIC workers of limited 
means who use many plates, and as 

a consequence feel the substantial rise in 
prices the most, can get over the difficulty 
by using plates one size smaller than they 
have hitherto, that is, for instance, a 


Y 


plate measuring 34 by 24 inches instead 
of the usual quarter-plate, and so on. 
Their expenditure on plates will then re- 
main the same as before the rise 1n prices. 
In a great many instances nothing will 
be lost by employing the plate one size 
smaller, as often enough after trimming a 
print and getting rid of the superfluous, 
all that remains could with perfect ease 
have been secured on a size smaller plate. 
More especiallp is such the case with 
prints obtained from negatives made with 
a fixed-focus camera and a lens of the 
wide-angle type. To use plates of a 
smaller size in the camera some form of 
carrier will be required; but this need 
not present any serious difficulty, as 
when they cannot be obtained commer- 
cially—which is not always easy with sizes 
under quarter-plate—they can be made at 
home by anyone able to handle a few 
simple tools, in the manner described 
below. About the best material to make 
the carriers of is three-ply wood of $ in. 
thickness, sold at 2d. per square foot. If 
preferred, the carriers can be made of 
stout cardboard, but the first-named 
material is very much the better of the 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
by readers of TH! 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Ја conc is 


A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
Articles 


, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


two. After procuring the materials, the 
first thing to do will be to cut some pieces 
(A) to fit comfortably into the dark 
slides. After cutting the pieces (if need- 
ful) the outer edges can be smoothed with 
a piece of glass-paper. Then lay in the 
exact centres of each piece of wood or 
cardboard a plate of the size intended for 
use, marking round the two sides and 
ends with a black pencil. Afterward take 
a stout, sharp pocket-knife and cut out the 
centres (fip. 1). Any imperfection in the 
cutting can be, if necessary, polished up 
with either a piece of glass-paper or a 
flat-sided file. Some device will now be 
required to prevent the plates falling out 
of the carriers. The simplest method is to 
insert four thin pins into the wood, as 
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shown on the diagram A, cutting some 
of their length off, and leaving about j in. 
protruding. If the pins are  in- 
serted on the outer edge, and pushed in, 
in a slanting manner, and afterwards bent 
flat with the face of the carriers, the risk 
will be avoided of throwing the plate and 
focussing screen out of register. It will 
be found to assist materially to place an 
old plate in the carriers when fixing the 
pins in, and bending over. If needful, 
the plate can be made to come flush with 
the carrier, by backing up with cardboard 
or paper. With carriers made of card- 
board, the best device for keeping the 
plates from falling out is to glue two 
piece of stout black paper along the two 
ends, as shown on diagram B, allowing 
about } in. to overlap the opening and 
form a rabbet, for the plate to rest 
against. 

To complete the job, apply a coat- 
ing of some dead black over both sides 
of all the carriers. Similar carriers 
can be made to fit into the sheaths ot 
magazine hand cameras, to allow of 
smaller plates being used. When this is 
done, the viewfinder will require a certain 
amount of masking, in some instances, 
but not in every case, as many of the 
quarter-plate cameras, for instance, only 
include sufficient of the subject to fill a 


late by 24 in. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DARK-ROOM WINDOW, 


S most amateur 
photographers have 

to be content with a bath- 
room to develop in, the 
windows are usually large. 
I set to work to make 


lines as possible. 

The following was for 
a window 5 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in. 

Procure eight pieces of 
wood 2 ft. 9 in. long, 
B in. thick, and 2 in. wide, 
then with a saw cut the 
ends as shown in sketch. 
Having made sure that 
the pieces when put to- 
gether would fit window, 
proceed by nailing joints 
so as to form two square 
frames as general arrange- 
ment shown. While in 
window, nail a piece of 
canvas across joint so as 
to form a hinge for fold. 
ing shutter up when not 
in use, the canvas being 
2 ft. 9 in. by 4 in. 

The next operation is to 
fasten the cloth over the 
whole of the frame with 
tacks on the side facing 
window. Give this a coat 
of paste made by mixing 
hot water with flour, 
then wet the brown 
paper before placing in 
contact with pasted cloth. 
When dry it will be 
quite tight. 

Two nails hammered in 
sill will keep bottom 
part in, the top being 
held by two wood buttons 
made with a knife. 
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Deer Join 


All the above material, with the exception of the wood, can be got from the 
S. H. 


kitchen. 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


“ Photograms™” as Prizes Instead of Medals. 

It will be remembered by my readers that on 
the issue of “Photograms of the Year, 1912,” I 
strongly advised that committees should purchase 
and use copies as competition awards, раг- 
ticularly the one issued in cloth boards, costing 
3s. 6d. net, and some societies took the advice 
at once; but quite a number decided to do so 
when too late—that is, when the whole edition 
was sold out, which actually occurred within a 
few days of publication. Nearly all committees 
arc meeting some time in September or early 
October, so I again make the suggestion for the 
new issue of 1913, which will be ready eariy in 
October. Anyone who was fortunate in obtaining 
a copy of last year’s issue won’t require to be 
told how much more suitable “ Photograms of the 
Year" would be than a silver medal as an award 
in a club competition, and they each cost about 
the same amount. 


Exhibition Pictures Going on Tour. 

“he new issue for 1913 is to exceed in interest 
and beauty the 1912 edition, which was such a 
pnenomenal success. Again it is to include re- 
productions of pictures from the London Salon, 
the Royal, and other important provincial ex- 
hibitions. Every country will be represented b 
picture and letterpress, and the mammoth book 
of photographic art will consist of about 180 
pages, the same size as THE A. P. The illustra- 
tions will be as near the exact originals as the 
printer's art oan make them, and the literary 
portion will be on antique paper, whilst at least 
eight of the pictures will be on stiff mounts. 
Only a small percentage of provincial socicty 
members may visit the great London shows, vet 
through the medium of “Photograms of the 
Year” the shows can and will come to the pro- 
vinces. To everyone the annual review of the 
world's pictorial photographic work is possible in 
exchange for a spare half-crown. Don't be too 
late this time. Do it now! 


The Federation Exhibition. 

On another page a report of the Federation 
Fxhibition of Northumberland and Durham is 
dealt with at some length, and I cannot here 
do less than urge every photographer who can get 
there by rail, road, boat, or aeroplane to do so, 
and particularly those who are not attached to 
any society. say, “Go and «ee the show," ana 
if there is a society within your district, I am 
sure you will want to join it, and if there is 
not a society there, seriously consider the ques- 
tion of starting one. I know there are still a 
large number of centres where good societies 
could be formed ; for instance, I can at once coll 
to mind Darlington, Chester-le-Street, Consett. 
Hexham, Hebburn, Jarrow, Spennymoor, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, Wallsend. All these places are with- 
out societies, and yet are the home addresses 
of many capable photographers, not to mention 
the learners, who are thirsting for photographic 
knowledge, and their only known friend is THE 
A. P. AND Р. 


Where No Society Exists. 

In all such cases I recommend my readers 
to make use of the Federation workers, and ob- 
tain their valuable assistance to start societies 
where none exist. There is no difficulty whatever, 
for a big list of Federation lecturers and expert 
demonstrators are at their immediate service. 
Mr. R. Chalmers, the secretary of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Federation, whose address 
is 17, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, recently told 
me he would be pleased to act as convener and 
adviser in the formation of anv new socicty, if 
only those who are willing to help will send 
him their names and addresses. Mr. Chalmers 
knows the value of socicties in helping on the 
willing-to-be-taught photographer, and it is his 
earnest resolve that the Federation of Northum- 
berland and Durham go on increasing in numbers 
until it includes all the centres mentioned in the 
above. No better thanks could be accorded to 
Ме. W. Milburn, president, and Mr. В. Chalmers, 
secretary, for their labours in the preparation of 
the South Shields Exhibition than to see the 
accomplishment of their set purpose. They de- 
serve it; for much of the success of the exhibition 
is due to their enthusiastic labour. 


New Society at Barnard Castle. 

I hope shortly to say something about the new 
society formed at Barnard Castle, which has 
already joined the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation. The full title of the society is “The 
Barnard Castle and District Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society," and the secretary is Mr. E. 
Holdsworth, of 8, Horse Market, Barnard Castle, 
who will be glad to hear from unattached photo- 
graphers. 


The Norwood Classes. 

The Hugh Myddelton Camera Club and the 
West Norwood and District Camera Club, who 
have their headquarters at the L.C.C. Norwood 
Technical Institute, Knight's Hill, have issued 
the following announcement:—" The L.C.C. has 
decided to close the photographic classes at 
Hugh Myddelton, owing to a new scheme of 
education in evening institutes. There are 
several other institutions at which photography 
is taught, and your kind support is invited for 
the class at the L.C.C. Norwood Institute (a few 
minutes fron West Norwood Station on the 
Electric Elevated, from London Bridge, Clapham, 
or Victoria) Although the classes are closed, 
the Hugh Myddelton Club will continue as be- 
force. The class at the Norwood Institute will 
open on Tuesday, September a3rd, at 7.40 p.m., 
for one evening's ‘ п per week. Promises of 
students for a second evening (Thursday) are 
urgently invited. Enrolment at the Institute. A 
very attractive winter's programme will be piaced 
before the members for approval at a meeting of 
the club on September 23rd in the class-room at 
the Institute." 


South London ssys '' Personally Delivered." 

Sometimes I view a very strong syllabus of big 
guns with an element of suspicion, until I have 
reason to discover for certain whether it is a 
"personally delivered" make-up or only papers 
by "Mr. So-and-so, read by the secretary." I 
strongly deprecate the latter. Such a thing is 
almost unheard of in Federation areas, and 
very properly so. Where it does occur with any 
regularity, the sooner a Federation with a per- 
sonally delivered lecture list is formed, the better. 
I recently saw the South London Photographic 
Society's strong syllabus, and I wondered. The 
secretary has, however, removed the wonderment, 
for he tells me they are all "personally de- 
livered." He says: “We set out to ‘lick 
creation’ in the matter of the syllabus, but 
modesty (so characteristic of the South London) 
prevents our saying whether we consider that we 
have succeeded." 


History Repeats Itself. 

Quite the smartest syllabus I have seen for 
the forthcoming winter session comes from the 
Leeds Camera Club. It is reminiscent of those 
clever productions that started with the advent 
of the late W. J. Warren, John H. Gash, and 
a later secretary (who shall be nameless). I am, 
indeed, glad to see the element revived, for it 
says, to me, there is still life in the old ship and 
signs of an awakening. In book form, of con- 
venient pocket size, it serves many purposes, and 
to the new member points out, by photographic 
means, its energetic officers. The programme of 
lectures is the usual Leeds Camera standard, or 
perhaps a little better. The Leeds Camera Club 
welcomes the "raw recruit" in photography, 
and in this syllabus a number of evenings are 
left “open,” in order that the ordinary processes, 
such as lantern slides, exposure, development, 
mounting, and spottings, etc., may be carried 
out by members themselves, thus providing use- 
ful, instructive, and entertaining evenings. 


To Adel Woods. 

The members of the Dewsbury Photographic 
Society had a jolly time at Adel Woods, and 
if, says a report have received, the next 
exhibition of members' work does not show some 
beautiful bits, it is not the fault of Adel Woods, 
for the place is rich in photographic possibilities. 
Some time ago there were rumours of a possible 
closure of this beauty spot, but I think they 
have died a natural death. I hope so. 
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The City Frogramme. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society open their 1913-14 session on 
Monday, September agth, when Mr. F. G. New- 
march will deliver his interesting lantern lecture, 
“Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bosnia.” Visitors 
Cadies and gentlemen) will be heartily welcomed. 
The lectures and demonstrations arranged pro- 
vide a most attractive list. The committee have 
been successful in securing the services of Messrs. 
Е С. Newmarch, W. L. Е. Wastell, F.R.P.S., 
G. C. Weston, B. C. Wickison, C. Atkin Swan, 
M.D., F.R.P.S, J. Dudley Johnston, C. H 
Hewitt, Е.В.Р.®., М. F. Horne, Н. Nevil Smart, 
John Н. Gear, F;R.PB.S, Е. C. Tilney, A. 
Herbert Lisett, F. R.P.S.. and Rev. Н. О. Fenton, 
names which prove the excellence of the fare 
provided. During the session thirteen members’ 
competitions will be decided, some of which must 
appeal to every member. The fifteenth annuai 
exhibition will be held on October 27th to 3cth. 
Exhibitors will have the choice of classes for 
straight prints, controlled prints, pictures not 
prev.ously exhibited, and lantern, natural colour 
and stereoscopic slides. Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., and J. B. B. Wellington will be the 
judges. Entries close October oth. The society's 
exhibitions have attainea a foremost position 
amongst those of the London societies, and are 
the only photographic exhibitions held in the 
City of London having open classes. The first 
awards will take the form of handsome plaques, 
of a new and beautiful design, specially executed 
for the society by Messrs. Elkington’s, of Regent 
Street. Ful particulars of membership and 
entry forms for the exhibition can be obtained on 
application to Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, 
Vaughan Road, Harrow. 


For Washing Enlargements. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society have 
many generous members, and one of these, Mr. 
C. S. Baynton, has presented the society with a 
Turbine print-washer that will wash prints up to 
17 in. by 23 in. It is his own invention, and it is 
interesting to note that this actual washer was 
the original one, made by himself, and from 
which he patented the design. Further, it has 
now been working almost continuously for over 
nine months, without a single hitch, and has 
passed several severe tests as to efficiency and 
speed of washing prints. 


Honours to the Workers. 

To those who came in touch with the excellent 
organisation of the "Northern " at Manchester, it 
will be no surprise to hear that nresentat ons of 
antique furniture and a microscope respectively 
were recently made to Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, the 
secretary, and Mr. Walter Johnson, the adver- 
tising organiser, of the exhibition, held in the 
City Art Gallery. Mr. G. M. Morris, who has 
heen secretary of the society for the past seven 
years, was also presented with a reflex camera. 
To say that they have earned these tokens of 
appreciation is but scant praise for the strenuous 
exertions they made to ensure the success of the 
exhibition and the society in gencral, and it is 
very gratifying to everyone concerned to know 
their energy has not gone by unnoticed. 


Ten New Mrmters Wanted at Wallasey. 

I have a very interesting letter from the prest- 
dent of the Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
Society, and I regret that space considerations 
prevent its full inclusion. Speaking of his 
society, he savs: “We have now forty-two mem- 
bers. Our subscription is ics. 6d. per annum, 
and for this we are able to offer the use of a 
large and well-appointed dark-room, a reading- 
room—which is also used as our Iecture-room and 
studio—a library of books contributed by the 
members, a first-class enlarger, and lantern. 
Members can have a key to admit them to the 
rooms at any hour. The rooms are lit by electric 
light, and lockers are provided for those who 
require same, for which we pay 2s. 6d. per annum. 
We are federated to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Un'on. If we could increase our 
membership to fifty or sixty, I think we could 
make up a far more attractive syllabus for the 
coming winter session,’ 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In T 
answers to other questions will be replied to by 


space | 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 


order to relieve the pressure on our 


Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 

CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 

2 are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
Gre gr sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Printing-out Plates. 
Can I make an ordinary plate print out like 
P.O.P.? R. H. T. (Norwich). 
By exposing an ordinary dry plate under 
a negative for sufficient time you can get 
a visible image of yellow-grey colour, but 
it is not at all like a P.O.P. result. Try 
it for yourself. 
Prints for Reproduction. i 
, Will you kindly let me know if 3} by 2} prints 
are too smal] for half-tone block reproduc- 
tion? I have been told that they must be 
half-plate size. If so, how are the 3} by a} 
and other small sizes produced? 
A. C. (Rugby). 
There is no fixed condition as to size. 
It depends on the interest of the subject, 


sharpness of print, etc. In a general way - 


one may say that most editors prefer a 
good all-over-sharp print—glossy bromide 
or P.O.P., for instance—which is about 
14 to 2 times linear size of the (reduced) 
block that is to be made from it. Cer- 
tainly 34 by 24 would not be very generally 
convenient, being on the small side for 
most subjects. Quarter-plate or half-plate 
would be generally preferable. 


Frilling. 
I have recently had experience of frilling in 
the developer. Please suggest remedy. Can 
you tell me value of stops in my lens? They 
are numbered 8, 12.5, 18, and 25. 
H. A. D. B. P. (Nyasaland). 
Frilling in the developer may be due 
to using developer too warm or with ex- 
cess of alkali, or handling the plates with 
hot fingers, or defective (soft gelatine) 
plates. Use developer at 60 deg. F., if 
possible, and give bath of dilute formalin 
to harden the gelatine. Unfortunately 
there are some four or five different stop- 
number systems, so we are not able to 
identify these numbers without knowing 
to what system they belong. If they are 
F values you can get the relative time 
value by squaring these numbers, e.g. 64, 
136, 324, 625, Or, say, 1, 2, 5, and ro. 


Photographing Children. 
I wish to make a series of photographs of 
my children for use in after years. The fub- 
jects will be moving, as I do not wish to 
pose them, and they are likely to be at dif- 
ferent distances from the lens, ctc. 
A. M. (Boulogne-sur-Mer). 
You are trying to combine incompatible 
qualities; for you cannot have a large 
aperture and great depth of focal field. 
The best thing to do is to use a short- 
focus lens, say at Е/б or F/6, or some- 
thing like that aperture, and have a 
reflex camera, so that you can change 


your position rapidly, so as to get the 
children at or about the same distance 
from the lens. A focal-plane shutter 
would be suitable. Again, you want to 
combine a rapid exposure with the com- 
paratively poor light of winter. These 
are also incompatible. 


Geological Photography. 
I wish to take photographs of escarpments, 
etc. ; also to show structure of rocks to illus- 
trate my lectures, etc. M. G. (Cowbridge). 
You will be wise to use a quarter-plate 
camera with tripod., Plates are preferable 
to films for this work. The quarter-plate 
size is most convenient for making lan- 
tern slides, which you doubtless intend to 
use for lecture purposes. As you are 
dealing with objects that do not move, you 
can use a small stop and get as much 
detail as you may wish. It will be a great 
convenience to have a lens of which you 
can use either the front or back half 
singly as well as the two together, and 
so get a choice of three different focal 
lengths, so as to have a choice of three 
different view angles, and so three scales. 
A Dallmeyer stigmatic would be very suit- 
able. It is, of course, necessary to have 
a long bellows to the camera if you are 
to avail yourself of the long-focus single 
components of your lenses. You should 
have no difficulty in getting both camera 
and Dallmeyer lens second-hand. We 
shall be glad to help you further as far 
as we can, if you need further advice. 


Developed Plate. 

Would you inform me why a developed plate, 

after being rinsed and placed in a solution 

of potassium bromide, should be unaffected 

by light, etc.? A. В. P. (Fleet). 

We fail to catch the point of your query, 

as we do not see why bathing a developed 
plate, consisting of a metallic silver image 
embedded in an emulsion of gelatine and 
silver bromide, should be affected by 
potassium bromide in the way your query 
seems to suggest. But if you expose such 
an unfixed plate to strong light we expect 
you will find that in time it will be 
visibly affected. 
Figures on Camera. 

I have an American camera, on which there 

ame numbers as in accompanying sketch. 


Could you please explain, etc.? 
H. H. (Glasgow). 


Without seeing the apparatus we cannot 
be certain, but we feel pretty sure that 
the inner and middle set of figures refer 
to the stop values when you use either 
the front or back combination of the lens 
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singly. The part of lens marked 13 tells 
you that the focal length of this com- 
ponent is 13 inches, and when this part 
is used by itself, the stop numbers are as 
on the circle marked 13, and so on for 
the other. The outside set of figures 
refer to the complete lens. 


Over-development. 

I have a valued negative which is over-de- 

veloped, ete. -Do you advise persulphate? 

etc. N. C. W. (Bournemouth). 

By contact make a positive transparency, 

using an ordinary or landscape plate, and 
be careful not to over-develop this. Then 
from this again make a new negative by 
contact. As you value the original nega- 
tive, it will be advisable not to tamper 
with this in any way until you have tried 
following the above advice. 
Red Lamp ; Lens. 

May I work close up to the red lamp when 

handling plates? What sort of lens is re- 

quired to make use of 16} in. extension? 

W. J. F. (Mettingham). 
It takes some time to deal with the long 

list of queries in equitable order. (1) No 
definite answer can be given, as it de- 
pends on the optical quality of the light 
transmitted by the lamp, and the colour 
sensitiveness of the plates. But the less 
light of any kind which falls on the plate 
іп the dark-room the better. А panchro- 
matic plate should be manipulated in com- 
plete darkness. For a 16 in. bellows you 
might use a 14 in. focus lens. This would 
give you, Say, 2 inches for focussing near 
objects. This would enable you to deal 
with objects up to about ro ft. 


Cracked Negative. 


Could you advise me how to transfer film 
from cracked glass to another glass? etc. 
W. A. P. (Nottingham). 


(1) Take a piece of quite clean glass a 
size larger than the negative (e.g., half- 
plate glass for quarter-plate negative), and 
clean it (with soap and water and nail 
brush) very thoroughly. (2) Dissolve 
40 gr. of sodium fluoride in ro oz. water. 
Put this in а vulcanite, celluloid, or 
papier-maché, but not glass or earthen- 
ware, dish. Add до minims of sulphuric 
acid. (3) Put the cracked negative in this 
until the film leaves the glass. (4) Remove 
the cracked glass. Pour away the 
stripping bath and fill up with plain 
water. Soak for five minutes, and then 
change the water again. (5) Slip the new 
glass into the water under the film. Spread 
this out flat on the glass with the aid of 
a feather, and gently lift out glass and 
film. Drain, and dry in a cool, airy place. 
Not possible to answer your second query 
without seeing the negative. The fault 
may be due to defective lens. 


Exposure. 
Can you kindly help me in exposure with 
my Beck-Steinheil lens? With the complete 
lens I have no trouble, but only when I use 
the back or front portions, etc. 
F. H. S. (Ealing). 


You say that the front combination has 
a focus of 12 in., and gives an image just 
twice the size of the positive (? complete 
lens). Doubtless you mean twice /inear 
or four times area. So that using the 
same actual stop the same quantity of 
light is spread out over four times the 
area, and is therefore quarter strength, so 
that (with the same stop) four seconds 
with the front only would be equivalent 
to 1 second with the complete lens. The 
back portion gives, you say, an increase 
of 13 (linear), i.e., nine-fourths area, i.e., 
21 area, and so requires 2j seconds to 
compare with 1 sec. with complete lens. 
Does this clear up your difficulty? 
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S НЕ last lesson dealt 
with the develop- 
ment of the first 
plate by the be- 
ginner, who had, 
we assumed, had 
no previous experi- 
ence of any kind, 
| and we left the 
worker with the negative developed 
and fixed and placed in the washing 
tank. We had better say, however, 
that the negative is not finished when 
it is simply put to wash. We are not 
at the moment referring to the pro- 
cesses of intensification and reduction, 
for it is only occasionally that a nega- 
tive should need either of these pro- 
cesses. The washing off and drying of 
a negative, and more particularly of a 
batch of negatives, needs some care. 
First of all, in placing the wet nega- 
tives in the washing tank or rack care 
is necessary to avoid injury of one plate 
by another. In some racks it is diffi- 
cult to slide a plate in amongst others 
without its edge cutting away some of 
the film of the adjacent plate. To pre- 
vent any such injury the first plate 
should be put into the groove on the 
extreme left-hand side of the tank or 
rack, with its film surface towards the 
left-hand side. Then when the second 
plate is put in, also with its film sur- 
face to the left, it cannot scratch the 
first piate, nor is it likely to be scratched 
itself, for the upper edge of the first 
plate can be seen. In this way plate 
after plate may be placed to wash with- 
out risk, always supposing that proper 
care is exercised in manipulation. 
The negatives in the tank, care will 
naturally be taken that a too strong 
jet of water from the tap is not allowed 
to fall on them, as this might detach 
the film from the glass at the edges, 
and frilling set in. When washing is 
complete—and a gentle stream of water 
running into the tank for an hour is 
amply sufficient—the plates should 
be taken out one by one, and the film 
surface gently wiped over with a tuft 
of wet cotton wool, the plate and the 
wool being held under the gently run- 
ning tap the while. The best cotton 
wool should be used, that known as 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“medicated.” The wool used by dress- 
makers and upholsterers contains too 
many bits of chip and harsh particles 
which would be very likely to scratch 
the film. As each plate is swabbed 
over, the cotton wool may be squeezed 
out and the plate again wiped, when 
it will be found that most of the sur- 
face water will be wiped off. 

Now for the drying. We must aim at 
three things : 

(2) Drying in a dust-free atmosphere. 

(5) Drying at a fairly rapid rate. 

(c) Drying with perfect regularity. 

The dust-free atmosphere is easily 
managed, but it is not easy to get it in 
conjunction with the other conditions. 
Almost any room which can be locked 
up for a few hours, the windows being 
shut, will give dust-free conditions. 
Then, unfortunately, there is a danger 
of drying being slow, except in very 
dry weather. We have found the 
mantelpiece a capital place for drying, 
provided the plates are placed there 
after the fire has been poked and 
mended for the last time. The chimney 
piece is always warm and all the sur- 
rounding objects are dry, and so there 
is every opportunity for the moisture 
in the film to be absorbed by the sur- 
rounding dry and warm air. If there 
is a slight current of air so much the 
better, for then fresh dry air will be 
continually coming into contact with 
the wet film. 

In most cases the films will be drv 
by the next morning, and if it can be 
arranged that the room is not touched 
until they have been examined all will 
be well. But, of course, if they are 
only partially dry in the morning when 
the maid does up the hearth and lays 
and lights a new fire a considerable 
quantity of dust will find its way on 
to the damp film surface. 

A thing to be very carefully avoided 
is the finishing off of the partly dry 
plates. The temptation is to hurry up 
the drying if it is found in the morn- 
ing that they have still damp patches. 
This will almost invariably cause these 
damp patches to dry of different 
density, and the patch will print lighter 
than the rest of the negative. 

Let us-hope, however, that you have 


PRINTING THE FIRST NEGATIVE. 


got your negative or negatives success- 
fully dry, and that they are now wait. 
ing to be printed from. Holding the 
plate up to the light and looking 
through it, we shall possibly notice 
some tiny little holes in it. These are 
called $:»Aholes, and are due to little 
particles of dust on the film of the 
late during exposure, preventing any 
ight action taking place. Really the 
tiny particle of dust has thrown its 
shadow on the plate to which it was 
adhering, and so that minute speck of 
transparent film has been formed. Of 
course, these pinholes will appear as 
black specks on our finished print, and 
if they are very minute they may be 
scarcely noticeable. A transparent spot 
in the middle of an almost opaque area 
of the negative shows up very plainly, 
while a black spot of exactly equal size 
in the middle of a transparent area is 
much less perceptible. Тһе reason for 
this is that the strong light spreads on 
the retina of the eye. veryone who 
has watched a blacksmith at his forge 
is familiar with the appearance of in- 
creased size or thickness of the heated 
piece of iron. 

The largest of these pinholes must be 
stopped up, and for this purpose we 
shall want a pan of ivory-black or lamp- 
black, or a stick of Indian ink and a 
palette, and a small, finely-pointed 
sable brush. We will not go so far as 
to say that you cannot do the work 
with a camel-hair pencil, but you will 
do it more easily and certainly if you 
use a good small sable pencil, which 
after all will cost only a few pence, and 
if carefully washed and stored will last 
for years. There are two "tips" for 
easy spotting. First, have the colour 
fairly dry, not wet and sloppy. It is 
better to moisten the brush in the 
mouth than to use a glass of water, for 
this reason: if the brush is too wet 
the colour will run over the spot, and 
make a messy mark round it instead of 
filling it up. The second tip is, hold 
the brush vertical to the negative, and 
just drop it on to the pinhole. That 
is, give the pinhole a sort of little Zab 
with the tip of the brush, .and do not 
attempt to paint out (the hole If the 
hole is too -big-to fill ‘up-with one tiny 
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dab, then wait a moment until the first 
dab has dried and give a second. There 
are other methods of spotting, and as 
you get more expert you will be able 
to use them. After a little practice you 
will find that you get into the way of 
matching the tint of the negative sur- 
rounding the pinhole, so that after 
spotting it is scarcely perceptible. But 
at first you will do very well if you 
can just neatly and accurately fill up 
the hole and make it an opaque spot. 
Such a spot will show white on the 
print, but it can be dealt with there 
later on. 

Next you must clean the back of the 
negative. There is usually a little trace 
of emulsion on the glass side of the 
plate, and if the plate was backed the 
backing will have adhered to this emul- 
sion. The glass side also gets finger 
marked, and all these traces of dirt 
must be removed. Lay the plate film 
surface downwards on a clean, dry 
blotting pad, and, with a duster just 
moistened rub the back of the plate 
until it is quite clean. If you use a 
mixture of equal parts of a ten per 
cent. solution of strong liquor am- 
monia and ordinary methylated spirit 
this will clean the glass more rapidly 
and more thoroughly. 

Now in this lesson we do not propose 
to trouble you with the mixing up of 
a number of solutions, so when you 
buy your printing frames—and you had 
better get two or three—you might buy 


a half-plate porcelain dish and a bottle. 


of combined toning and fixing solution. 
The packet of P.O.P. may be either 
glossy or matt, as you prefer, but for 
small prints it would be wise to use 
glossy to Pegin with, as you are to 
some extent learning how to acquire 
technical skill, and a glossy print will 
often give you a better idea of 
the gradation, and the way you are 
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getting high light gradation and 
shadow detail at the same time in 
your negatives. 

The negative and the printing paper 
must be dry before they are placed in 
contact with each other. By dry we 
do not, of course, mean free from 
actually visible moisture. We mean 
that if negatives and paper have been 
in a room or cupboard which is slightly 
damp the gelatine films will have ab- 
sorbed enough moisture to be dan- 
gerous. In extreme cases they may 
actually stick together, in which case 
the negative will be ruined. If not 
damp enough for this the gelatine of 
the negative may readily absorb some 
of the silver from the sensitive paper, 
and this will turn a brownish black in 
the film, and so produce a stain which 
cannot be removed. To make sure the 
negative is dry it may be warmed in 
front of the fire, and then allowed to 
become cool again before putting the 
paper on it. The paper should be dry 
if the packet is freshly opened, and if 
any of it is left over and is stored it 
must be kept in a quite dry place. With 
glossy paper there is no difficulty in 
deciding which is the sensitive surface. 
Neither is there any difficulty in decid- 
ing which is the film side of the nega- 
tive. The two films must be placed in 
contact. That is, you lay the negative 
in the frame film side up and the paper 
on it film side down. Before placing 
the hinged back of the frame in posi- 
tion lay a piece of clean, dry, white 
blotting paper the exact size on the 
back of the printing paper, and then 
close up the frame. 

Printing may be done in the direct 
sunlight, if not very strong. But in 
the intense light of summer it is better 
to print in the shade, or to print behind 
a sheet of ground glass or of tissue 
paper. Continue printing until the pic- 
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ture looks a little darker than you wish 
it to be when finished. You can only 
examine one half of the print at a time, 
and even then you must be careful in 
opening the frame not to shift the print. 
The least movement will give a doubled 
image. When you examine the print 
do so in a shady spot or go back well 
into a room, so that the portion of 
the print you look at does not get 
fogged by the light. 

As soon as the print or prints are 
done remove them from the frames, 
putting them into a box, and when all 
are finished pour into the clean dish 
five or six ounces of the toning bath 
and carefully immerse the prints, one 
at a time, in the bath. 

They will probably frighten you 
almost at once, by turning a nasty 
sickly yellow, but 1f you keep rocking 
the dish and turning the prints over 
one by one you will find the colour 
slowly coming back, till you have a 
warmish brown ог reddish purple 
colour. When you have the colour you 
want, which will be in about ten 
minutes, remove the prints to gently 
running water in a large dish or basin 
and wash them for half an hour, keep- 
ing them constantly on the move, and 
the water constantly changing. A little 
attention during washing is much 
better than prolonged E 

When sufficiently washed the prints 
may be taken out and laid face up- 
wards on a clean towel. They should 
be held for a moment in a hanging posi- 
tion—one by one—to drain off most of 
the water, which otherwise might be 
in pools in the centre of the prints. 
After the prints are dry they will be a 
slightly colder colour than when wet, 
and this difference you will find you 
can allow for after you have toned a 
few prints by simply stopping the 
toning a little earlier. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 


Wm. McFeeters, 50, Bickerton Road, Junction Road, Highgate, 
N. (Title of print, “A Brown Study.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington backed ; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 10 sec. ; time of day, 
2 p.m., May; developer, m.-q.; printing process, Wellington 
C.C. extra rough bromide. 

The Second Prize to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, Upper 
Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, *A Peep Round 
the Corner." Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. 
backed; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 1-2sth sec. ; time of 
day, 4.45 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Wm. Findlay, Custom House 
Quay, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, "A 
Western Smile.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti- 
screen; lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 
5.30 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, en- 
larged on Kodak Royal tinted bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, 92, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, “Girl with Fan.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Zenith; lens, г. r. ; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 
3 sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., August; developer, Azol; printing 
process, Lilywhite bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 
F. G. Ratcliff, Knowle; A. Humphries, Wimbledon ; J. J. W. 
Carruthers, London, W.; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; 


Miss May Barker, Cambridge; Horace Licence, Littlehampton ; 
Mrs. Stueart, Eastbourne; Alfonso H. de Magathaes, Brazil; 
W. Berry, Chorley ; Hy. Майе, Bristol; A. Hammond, Weston- 
super-Mare; Miss A. M. Ryves, St. Columb. 


Class I. 

Dr. W. R. Grove, St. Ives, Hunts; H. Warner, Hammersmith, 
W. (2); B. Davidson, Montreal; W. Kirkland, Durham ; Philip 
Newman, Erdington; Miss Hansford, Ryde; J. H. Barnett, 
Norwich; Miss A. R. Ewart, Belfast; E. Dodd, Liverpool; 
Wm. Coghill, Airdrie; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; E. J. Mowlam, 
Southsea; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green, N.W.; J. H. Grim- 
shaw, Aberdeen; Miss T. Young, Birmingham; F. H. Went- 
worth, Yeovil; B. Mornington, Settle. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginner's Prize is awarded to David Wishart, 24, Rose- 
bank Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. (Title of print, *A Por- 
trait." Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, portrait; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., March; de- 
veloper, m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes II. and III.; and.the Beginners’ Class, 
are omitted. 
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AC ‘scellaneous, 


A CLASS, Photographic Instruction, at 
the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, City, by John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will 
commence October lst, continuing Wednes- 
. day evenings, 6.30 and 8 o'clock. Practical 
work and picture making for all photo- 
graphers.—Particulars, apply Manager of 
the Institute. 


1 . ART BACKGROUNDS for winning 

prize competitions. Scenes, 8 by 6, 

98. 6d. ; 8 by 7, 7з. 6d. ; 8 by 8, 9s. 6d. Clouds, 

sketch grounds, canvas with roller; deeigns, 

stamp.—S. Hocking and Sons, Background 
Studios, Fermor Road, Tarleton, Preston. 


BSOLUTELY FREE. Samples Crown 
Special P.O.P., Gaslight, Bromide, or 
Self-toning Postcards and Papers. Guaran- 
teed finest standard quality goods at 
moderate prices, Lists free. Special 
Monster sample packet, 6d. State require- 
mente.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


BSOLUTELY GENUINE OFFER.— 
Free Gift of 100 Mounts for 100 Post- 
cards at 2s. 6d. ; self-toning, 3s. 3d. Postage, 
8d. extra. Part of enormous bankrupt 
stock. Absolutely the best firm for mounts. 
1913 illustrated list post free. Over 700 
styles, shapes, and tints. Write to-day.— 
Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


NEW FIRM—with the latest and best 
equipment. Specialists in Enlarge- 
ments and Bromide Postcards. Prompt 
despatch; competitive prices.—The Eastern 
Photocraft Co., .1, Dollmartons, Rayleigh, 
Essex. - 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—50 oolours 

to select from; unmounted, 84 by 6}, 

1s. 9d. ; 10 by 8, 2a. 3d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. 9d. ; 

best possible results guaranteed, full par- 

ticulars and price list on application. —E. 

Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, West Kilburn, 
London. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, “The Studio," 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


of either eu self-toning, er ga3- 
light paper or cards; two stampe. Cameras 
bought for cash or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. | 


р . YOU PHOTOGRAPH!—Try a sample 


"Photographic Businesses for Sale and И/ anted. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Ф 


D? you wish to see your photographs in 


the illustrated papers and magazines? 
If so, send along all subjects (enclosing 
stamps for returns) to Lumsden-Dubost’s 
Photo Bureau, 304, High Holborn, London, 
W.C. Reference: F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
and Editor of "Amateur Photographer.” 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, вре- 

cial cheap line: 12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 12, 

10d.; 20 by 16, 1s.; making negative from 
copy, 6d 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 

cial cheap line, nicely finished with the 

Aerograph; 12 by 10, 1s. 4d.; 15 by 10, 
1s. 8d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. | 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 20 by 16, finished in 
oils, 5s. (head and bust only); groups extra. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, bro- 
mide, guaranteed finest results nega- 
tives will yield: 84 by 64, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 
E by 10, 1s.; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d.; up to 60 
y 40. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargemente, toned 
P.O.P., also carbon effects, ranging 
brown black to red chalk: 84 Бу 64, 1s. 4d. ; 
10 by 8, 1s. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, 3s. ; 
mounting extra. 


[yos AND CO. — Enlargements 

artistically finished in B. and W., water 
colours and oils, at prices consistent with 
good quality. | 


ROEGE AND CO.—Oil paintings direct 
on canvas from photo or negative, suit. 
able for presentation. Write for particulars. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargementa by re- 
flected light; negatives up to 12 by 19 
can be enlarged by this procese. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing in 
all processes, В. and W., toned 
P.O.P., and carbon effecta, in all surfaces ; 
new price list and samples free on applica- 
tion. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Poetcard printing, 
collotype, B. and W., or sepia; 250, 
1з. 6d. ; 500, 9s. 6d. ; 1,000, 14s. 6d. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Posteard printing, 
automalic bromide enamelled on plate 
glass or matt, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross, 558. 1,000: despatch 24 hours. 
D AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
automatic toned, enamelled, or matt, 
Та. per dozen, бе. 6d. gross, 37s. 6d. 1,000; 
despatch 3 days. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTCGRAPER AD VERTISEMENTS. 


PROFESSIONAL aw» TRADE ADVTS, 


Photographers requiring Assistants. „Аззізіапіз wanting Situations. 
Professional, and Grade Announcements. Ghree Words for 24. Minimum, Їз. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m on tha TUESOAY prior to Publication. 
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ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatic gaslight, giving brilliant 

results from poor negatives, or when great 
contrast is desired. ` 


ROEGE AND CO.—Negatives carefully 
made from photo, half-plate, 18.; re- 
touching, 6d.; developing plates and films, 
from 18. per dozen; best results guaranteed. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Miniatures artisti- 
cally coloured with celluloid facing, 6d. 
each ; finished in oils, from 1s. each. 


ROEGE AND CO.—If you appreoiate 

good quality and quick despatch, write 

for copy and read what our customers вау; 

we have hundreds of testimonials, every one 
unsolicited. 


poe AND . CO. Photographic 
Printers, Publishers, and Dealers ; 
offices and workrooms, 43, Comeragh Road, 
West Kensington, ondon; undertake ali 
kinds of photographic printing, enlarging, 
etc. Estimates submitted by return of Post. 
No eee too small Tel, 1,382 Hammer- 
smith. 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years' een personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted, ready for framing, 8 by 6, 1s.; 
12 by, 10, 1s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d.; 18 by 15, 
3s inest ns results obtained.—George 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. 'Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 

12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1a. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 

etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 

24 hours. Postage extra, List free.—M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


INISHED ENLARGEMENTS on plate- 
eunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 

2s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 64.—Совто- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road,W. 


Continued on next page. 


BILLERBECK'S - 


“AER 


Any dealer will supply them on a 10 days’ trial against deposit. 
New and complete List, richly illustrated, on application. 


OPLAN”... 


Wm. ZIEGLER, SOUTH NORWOOD, 


Sole Wholesale Agent: 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROF ESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| TE WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d. 
15 by 12 ls., 20 b 16 1s. 4d.; mounted an 
nicely finished in b. and w., Mol. 8 1s. 7d. 

12 by 10 28. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 

3s. 6d.; copying, 6d.; cash and posta e with 

order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 

ab —The Rembrandt Enlarging 
, 221, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


pants, per Post, cut and accurately 

shot ready for joming, oaks (stained any 
colour) or compo., brown or green and gilt: 
3 in., 24 х 19, 20s.; 20 x 16, 16s. рег doz. ; 
2 in. oaks, 158. and 12s. 6d. respectively ; 
2 in. compo., 13s. 9d. und lls. 9d. reepec- 
tively; 2 in. ыра or untarnishable 
gilt, 208. and 168. per doz. respectively; gilt 
slip, 3s. 9d. aad d Зв. 3d. doz.—The Tress Co., 
4, Rathbone Place, W. 


ae SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 
cards. All grades; all prices. Self. 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for samples. 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 
| fenis Postal and Personal, in Re- 
touching, eens oe and Light- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 


d lish-speaking Countries. Send for Fees 
Lists of одо Materials.—T. 8. 
Brus (est. 1886) n-Heath, Vale, 


Hampstead, Lo Ej 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples ; free of charge. —Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E 


(continued from overleaf. A 


ERCY J. SLATER, Sawtry, 
borough, Roll-film e сет 
ing 6 ped 5d. ; 12 exposures, 104. Best 
results ee . Printing, ging, 
lide-making from plates or films. 


ILIP G. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Post- 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Coll , and Coloured Processes. 
Samples and prices post free. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 


Bolas, Colour E hotogrepay (5e. net), for 
ls. 9d. ; Burton, Photographio and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process "e. net), for 
ls. 6d. ; Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Marion's Guide to Photogrephy 
(28. 64. net), for 1s.; Salomon's Photo- 
grapher's Note-Book (ls. net), for 5d. All 
brand new post free. —Foyle, 121, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus- 
tomers’ ота Prints or Originals. oe 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 colloty 
; 900, 6s. ; 9d. Cash. with o E 
Deliver? in 14 da ays. het Print ree.— James 
Ta lor Harris, Ltd., Art rinters Clifton- 
Studios, Redland, Bristo 


STCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 


or enamelled, pee dozen, 5s. 6d per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
des Price list and samples free.— 


Е. L. Sorrvens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
ч 24. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 


HE TRIPLE TINT.—An 
finished (oval or equare) enlar 

mounted on three-tint mount; framing size, 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d.; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. ; 24 by 19. 
3s. 6d. Eureka, "10 by 8, effectively finished 
(oval or square) mounted on 14-sheet 
bevelled art board, 1s. 6d. The Semi-Tint, 
artistically finished water-colour, under gilt 
cut-out mount, 4e. 9d. The Academy, a п 


effectively 
gement, 


attractive line, finished in blue chalks, 
(copying, 3d. extra).—The Treas Co., 4., 
Rathbone Place, W 


D m ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

Smetana oe e oim 
osmopoli ent 

ham Cour Court Road. POS 


XMAS 1 PHOTO Skp-in Cards, direct from 

les, dd. stamp. Hals (DN) Jobe 
samp EE А 
Street, Coveney. T S 


GD. == and an finest Retouching by an 


9, Totten- 


2S GP. y 10 Enlargements, sepia or 
blak, mounted and well finished, 


Sp. pe Bromide Postcards, develo 
ing, retouching, vignetting, or нея 4 
ing ; proofs and postage inoluded; photo- 
арп regular orders wanted. —Е. Atkin- 
n. 38. Gainsborough Avenue, Oldham. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 
"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 Pages, 


PRICE '7|6 NET. 


The Mest Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published. 


THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 


YOUR NAME 


and address on & eren will ane 
you by returm post a рарып 
enlargement made by LANGASTER’S 
“ Noc COMITE T ENLARGER, offering 
Ads proof of the matohless 
meri of enlargementa made with 
this apparatus. 
Form A. For use with your own 
camera and lens. 

Form B. With bellows front for 
use with your own lens. 
Form C. With special lens as a 

complete enlarger, 
Supplied for inverted incandescent 
gas, electric, acetylene, or 
magnesium ribbon. 


6 by 4 or P.O. 
&£1 0 0 
110 0 
20 0 


LANCASTERS’ 
CONDENSER 
ENLARGERS. 


i *OHAMPION ’’ Condenser En- 
rger is also made in three forms, 

= in the “‹ Ellipsoid " above. Wood- 
work strongly constructed. Rever- 
sible carrier. Lantern body, with 
ground glass diffusing screen and vel- 
vetcurtain. First quality condenser. 
5 by 4 or P.C. 

218 0 

3 3 6 

215 0 5 12 6 


Write now for fully fllustrated catalogue of Enlarging apparatus, giving 
full particulars of the above and many other models, post free on request. 


J. LANCASTER & SON, Ld., 
Dept. A, Camera Buildings, Birmingham. 
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THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 
that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


"ian 
4 00 
4 10 0 


HAZELL, WATSON & Mone id yu 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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E notice with pleasure that both the 
little pictures reproduced on this 


page are the work of beginners. In both 
cases the reproductions are very consider- 
ably smaller in size than the original prints 
sent up for competition and criticism. 
This reduction in size is not showing 
either of them to anything like their true 
value, and the reader must please imagine, 
if he can, that he is looking at pictures as 
large, if not larger, than the full-page size 
of this journal. This matter of size is 
more important than we often realise. 
Why a certain picture is at its best at a 
certain size is a subtle problem that is yet 
not completely solved, though various 
suggestions have been made. But there 
the fact is, and those who make enlarge- 
ments are advised to bear it in mind, 
remembering that there is no standard or 
best size. Each picture has to be con- 
sidered on its merits, and one also has to 
take into account how and where the pic- 
ture is to be viewed, 1.e. held in the hand 
or hung on the wall of a room or exhibi- 
tion. It is, we suppose, one of the com- 
monest experiences to the beginner who 
for the first time sees his work “cheek by 
jowl” amid a lot of cther and possibly 
much larger prints. In nine cases out of 
ten he is himself surprised to find how 
small his own print seems to be in the 
large room and surrounded by a host of 
other prints. The result or effect is quite 
different from that of the same print, in 
company with perhaps half a dozen others, 
tastefully spaced out on the wall of a 
room of modest dimensions. 


A.—Tue BACKBONE oF DIEPPE. 
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Ву Т. D. Meredith. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


Eve*v week two or three prints entered 


(Supplement) 9 


in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


But to get back to these two prints in 
particular: it may be said that they are 
both what one may call promising and 
healthy efforts. They deal with real life 
in a realistic manner. This is quite a 
desirable outlook, as there is a tendency 
with most beginners to imitate well-known 
photographs—to seek after sensational 
effects or to pose figures in a theatrical 
manner. The thing which seizes and 
retains our interest in a picture, novel, or 
play is the presentation of reality in a 
way which brings out character. Now, 
this is not to be taken as meaning that all 
we have to do is to stroll about the streets 
and snap groups of people at random. 
These may be natural enough, but that 
element by itself is not enough. What we 
want is interest—human interest as well 
as naturalness. 

This point is again here mentioned 
because so many hand-camera workers 
do not pause to consider whether the sub- 
ject before the lens has the quality of 
interest. The majority of figure groups 
one sees in photography lack this element. 
Some are stagey, some are ridiculous, 
some are glaringly artificial shams, a few 
are interesting, but the majority are purely 
commonplace. 

A glance at fig. A shows us a group of 
three very real people, full of indivi- 
duality and life. Without our knowing 
what they are talking about, the expres- 
sions and poses carry conviction that it 15 
a real conversation of interest. There is 
no sign of make-up or pretence. The 
weak point of the picture is the unfortu- 
nate placing of the secondary group, which 
is apparently slipping out of the left lower 


corner of the picture. This secondary 
group is too dark, and catches too 
much attention. Another small but 


troublesome feature is the 
curious object close to the 
right elbow of the nearest 
figure, which looks rather 
like a two-legged headless 


horse. It is just bother- 
some to the degree of 
catching the eye again 


and again. In the small 
print it is not so notice- 
able, but in the larger 
original it is tiresome. 
The technical quality of 
the print is nearly quite 
right, but is just a trifle 
heavy and solid in the 
darks. 

In print B we again come 
into contact with a bit of 
real life. The group of 
figures are evidently all 
agog with the latest case 
of measles or escapade of 
some of the “childer.” 
Technically, this print is 


not quite so satisfactory; the light 
and shade contrasts are decidedly over- 
strong for a daylight effect. The cast 
shadow on the near whitewashed wall 


3.—SUNSHINE AND GOSSIP. 
By H. C. Stephenson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


towards the upper left corner is too solid 
and too black. It is more like a patch of 
black paint than a patch of cast shadow 
on a whitened wall. The post in the 
middle of the near foreground comes 
awkwardly in the composition, and should 
have been avoided. The intense darkness 
of the near darks generally points to under- 
exposure, followed by carrying develop 
ment beyond the stage that makes the best 
of such under-exposure. In the large 
original these near darks are as dark, if 
not darker, than those in the small repro- 
duction. Of course, the subject was a 
difficult one, but what would our camera 
work be without the difficulties that make 
victory worth working for? 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE А.Р. б P. N."? 
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The Bromoilist at Home. 

I happen to have a neighbour who is equally adept as a 
bromoilist and as a painter. Until I met him I had the idea 
that the bromoilists and the painters were as the Jews and 
the Samaritans, having no dealings with each other; that, in 
fact, a man became a bromoilist because he was unable to 
draw, although the artistic spirit strove within him. But my 
neighbour proves the contrary. His touch is equally facile 
in bromoil and in paint—how happy could he be with either! 
etc. Moreover, he has filled his house with his own skilful 
productions, and every room bears witness to his artistic 
versatility. The drawing-room is reserved for his water-colours, 
the dining-room for his painted oils, his own bedroom for his 
straight prints, and his den for his bromoils. There is a subtle 
compliment to photography in this arrangement. His painting, 
you see, is reserved for visitors, who necessarily see these things 
with a superficial eye; his photographic work he reserves for 
himself. 


A Burglar Alarm. 

Perhaps I should add, in describing my neighbour's house, 
that he keeps one or two bromoils on the wall of the staircase. 
These may explain—or it may have been the medals in the 
drawing-room cabinet—how it came about that when his house 
was entered recently by burglars, the stealthy visitors 
apparently relented, and took nothing away except themselves. 
арын. seat I am in hopes of getting some 
LIFES OF PHOTOGRARHBERS. mission on me own burglary 
insurance premium on the ground 
that I now keep a couple of 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
bromoils on the first-floor land- 
ing. Medals, unfortunately, are 
beyond me, either for burglar 
scares or any other purpose. 
Well, the other evening my 
neighbour called me into con- 
sultation. He understood that I 
was a great authority on photo- 
graphy. I—er—replied that—er 
—while I could not claim exactly 
to be an authority “Why is 
it?" he asked, *that the pictures 
I like get no awards, and those 
that I don't like cannot help 
getting an award, wherever they 
go? They come back to me— 
these pictures I don't like—traii- 
ing another medal behind them, 
and there is a look in their faces 
as much as to say, ‘I couldn't 
help it, guv’nor—I really couln’t.’” 


The Inquisition. 

My neighbour showed me one 
bromoil, casually turned it over, 
and the list of awards pasted on 
the back of the frame stretched 
out like the sundries in a seaside 
landlady's bill. It had brought him medals until the postman 
had to go away to recuperate. “And yet, look at it," said its 
author, “just look at it. Did you ever see anything so utterly 
crude and unsatisfactory? Did you, now?” What the politely 
disposed visitor ought to say under such circumstances is a 
problem that beats me. If he sides with the judges who have 
bestowed the medals his artistic discrimination is regarded with 
the same pitying eye as theirs. If, on the other hand, he agrees 
with the producer of the work that it is crude and unsatisfactory, 
he is in danger of being told, “Sir, it is one thing for me to say 
it, but quite another thing for you.” The best way, perhaps, is to 
say that while it is not so good as some of the others, still, it has 


IV.—Trotters in Season. 


an atmosphere, an effect of distance, a separa- 

tion of planes, the right amount of emphasis 

and concentration of composition, and an 

attractiveness all its own. In fact, any of the things that a 
picture ought to have and usually has not. 


Making Them Run. 


I am assured that the weird portrait of what someone rudely 
called “the boss-eyed lady” at the Salon, which is unanimously 
accepted as a post-impressionist effort, is likely to have a devas- 
tating effect upon the art world generally. Most people take it 
for granted—most photographers, at апу rate—that post.impres- 
sionism and similar eccentricities were invented owing to the 
serious inroads made by photography upon the painter's art. 
When the men of the easel realised how sternly photography 
was measuring their paces, they went off into post-impressionist 
and cubist tangles with the same polite motive as makes a man 
climb a tree in order not to upset a pursuing bull. It was only 
in unnatural effects that they could get any showing at all. But 
now with photographers going in for .post-impressionism (see 
again the Salon lady and her sisters), and with the smash-up of 
the old idea that the photographer's lens invariably saw the 
square as a body having four equal sides and four right angles, 
what is a painter to do? Photographers expect that the acces- 
sions to the ranks of pavement artists this autumn will be con- 
siderable. 


A Son of Misfortune (A Story Mainly True). 


Our Algy felt himself a sort of stain 
On every portrait group in which he figured ; 
His plainness was so very, very plain, 
His pose so awkward, really people sniggered. 
You would have thought him passable of face, 
Yet in the print he always looked besotted, 
His smile became a sinister grimace— 
And once he prayed that out he might be spotted, 
That people might no more mistake him for 
His own (but very distant) ancestor. 


But still against his drawbacks he'd persist, 
And once, on going to a public dinner, 
He called in aid the beauty specialist, 
Who promptly made him handsomer—and thinner. 
His tailor and his laundress did their best, 
And soon, not apprehensive nor elated, 
He took his studied pose, and self-possessed, 
His image in the flashlight view awaited. 
But when the print came round he could have cried, 
Alas! he had been trimmed off at the side. 
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SUMMER. By R. J. DELF. 


The original of this picture is on view at the Exhibition of East Anglian Landscape Work now open at " The A. P Little Gallery. 
62, Long Acre, W.C. See page 2зч. 
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MRS. PANKHURST. By Miss CONSTANCE MARSDEN. 


Awarded а prize in the Weekly Competition. This Picture is also on view at the Roual Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the 
В.В.А. Galleries, Sufolk Strect, S.W. 
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The feature of last Monday evening’s meeting at the 
London Salon of Photography was the crowded at- 


tendance of members 
FOR LONDON? graphic societies. Their 
display of slides was 


well appreciated, and the gathering is likely to become 
a successful annual fixture in the photographic calendar. 
Towards the close of the evening the Editor of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. was called upon to speak, and he took 
advantage of the opportunity to offer the suggestion of 
a possible federation of societies in the London district. 
It was made expressly clear, however, that such a 
federation should in no way be in conflict with the pre- 
sent Affiliation of societies in the United Kingdom, which 
did its own work in its own way. Mr. Ezra Clough, the 
energetic secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Photo- 


graphic Societies, who was present, also made a few’ 


remarks on the subject of advantages of federation 
generally. Whether these advantages are greater or 
more tangible than are already offered to the London 
societies by the Affiliation remains for the societies them- 
selves to decide. In the meantime the subiect is one 
likely to be provocative of healthy discussion that will, 
it is hoped, deal fairly with the proposition on its merits. 


$ е е 


We referred recently to the fact that in several educa- 
tional centres instruction in photography is obtainable 
during the winter evenings. 
From an advance copy of the 
prospectus of classes at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic we 
note that the session there commences on October Ist 
with an opening night, which is free to all those at all 
interested. There are a number of classes which we 
think will appeal to our readers, as, in addition to the 
courses which we may term professional, that is the por- 
trait operating, the cinematography, the finishing and 
the photo-engraving classes, we see that a course of 
technical lectures, including the elements of optics and 
chemistry, is to be given, and also a course in commer- 
cial photography, including the photography of small 
objects for catalogue illustrations. Nowadays so many 
people utilise photography simply as a method of record- 
ing that a class of this kind affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the practical knowledge necessary for 
dealing with these various problems. It is so customary 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK |. 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


for the collector to catalogue his collection, illustrating 
the catalogue, that such a class as this should prove 
exceedingly popular. Publishers, engineers, and sur- 
veyors use photography to a great and increasing extent, 
and we find the class includes, as might be expected, the 
photography of machinery, of motor-cars, of all kinds 
of interiors, and the copying of pictures, legal docu- 
ments, etc. If any of our readers wish for further in- 
formation they will doubtless be able to get it on appli- 
cation to the School of Photography, The Polytechnic, 
309, Regent Street, W., and a detailed prospectus may 
be obtained from the same address. 
& 8 $ 


It is pleasant to find Мг. A. H. Blake, in his excel- 
lent lecture on the pathos and humour of London, de- 
livered for the first time the 
WOMEN AND THE REVIVAL other evening at the Royal 
OF TKE PAGEANT. Photographic Society’s exhi- 
bition, expressing indebted- 
ness to the Woman Suffragists for giving an additional 
note of picturesqueness to the streets. However much 
they may deplore the policy of the militant section, 
photographers, who have sighed fon something more 
tasteful and beautiful in the way of, street processions, 
have reason to be grateful for the fact that educated 
women have taken up the matter. With that refinement 
in the choice of colour which is peculiarly a woman’s 
gift, and the skill shown in well-thought-out harmonies, 
the various Woman Suffrage pageants, militant and 
otherwise, have been an artistic boon. This is espe- 
cially gratifying, because it seemed once as though the 
art of the pageant had been lost. Royal and military 
processions are very stereotyped, and the attempted re- 
vival of the historical pageant a few years ago was 
spoiled by theatricality. It may be that the hand of a 
woman will bring back to us the pageant as England 
once knew it—in the spacious days of Elizabeth, for 
instance, or in those of the Restoration. 
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There is nothing very new in the claim of a lady 
photographer of St. Louis, duly noticed in a portion 
of the London press as though it were 
some new and wonderful thing, that 
she is able to photograph the soul or 
the real self of a sitter. Every portrait 
photographer who takes himself seriously tries to reflect 
the inner personality of his sitter and to catch the 


SOUL 
PORTRAITURE. 
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flickering moment when the soul comes to the surface. 
Perhaps the most novel thing about the St. Louis lady 
lies in what she does not rather than in what she does. 
She does not photograph the eyes. That is to say, we 
suppose that they are closed in her portrayals, or that 
she presents a side face. The facial lineaments, she 
Says, are what matter. But we always had the idea 
that the facial lineaments were the walls of the spirit’s 
tenement, and the eyes the windows through which a 
timid soul would occasionally look. Perhaps this 
explains the present vogue for the eyes-cast-down 
portrait. While the facial lines mav reveal the settled 
habit and character of the individual, they are not so 
responsive to the subtler emotions as the eyes, and it 
will be long, we imagine, before portraitists forego 
these expressive features. 

$ $9 б) 

Realy, Mr. James Shaw, of Manchester, in his 
Continental travels, seems to have lighted upon a 
photographic paradise, bv the side of 
which Volendam appears to be quite 
of the earth earthy. The paradise in 
| question is Rothenburg, the old and 
irregularly built little town of Bavaria, rather more than 
a hundred miles north-west of Munich. It is not only 
that the architecture is quaint, for a good many German 
towns have quaint architecture, nor that it has no slums, 
for this is a doubtful advantage from the pictorial 
point of view, but the distinguishing characteristic of 
Rothenburg is the goodness of its people. Mr. Shaw, 
judging by his lecture before the London Salon of 
Photography, seems to have had the right of entrance 
into every house, and every room in every house. Апа 
when he did hit upon a desirable interior, all he had 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ELDORADO. 


HE EAST ANGLIAN 


VisiTORS to the "A. P." Little Gallery 

during tne next two or three weeks will 
have an opportunity of viewing the first 
exhibited collection of work that has been 
produced in this country with the deliberate 
intention of representing a "school" or 
phase of photographic work. 
"The East Anglian Photographic Federa- 
tion, one of the youngest organisations of 
its kind in Britain, has exhibited collectively 
at local exhibitions before, but not entirely 
with the idea of putting forward the ideals 
of a School of East Anglian Landscape 
Photography. In the present case, imbued 
as they are with the traditions of the Nor- 
wich School of Painting, the members of 
the East Anglian societies are striving after 
an ideal that finds expression in the photo- 
graphic rendering of the distinctive land- 
scape of East Anglia. 

Rightly, the leaders in the movement have 
considered that what has been good enough to inspire Gains- 
borough, Constable, Crome, Cotman, and other masters has 
surely something to offer to the’ earnest photographer. The 
present exhibition at the “A. P.” Little Gallery is the first 
attempt to put this ideal into concrete form, and although the 
work is not all new, it nevertheless is interesting and varied. 

On many occasions endeavours have been made to rouse 
interest in pure landscape photography in this country, but 
hitherto without marked success. We look hopefully, therefore, 
to the present movement on the part of the East Anglian workers 
as a step in the right direction; and whatever faults or failings 
the pictures may possess individually, we cannot but be made 
aware that collectively they stand “For air and space,” which 
appears to be the watchword of the newly founded organisation, 
and one that might well be taken to heart by all who practise 
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to do was to make a note of it, go out into the street 
and fetch in some little German maiden—who wouldn't 
expect any reward for posing; bless your heart, по !— 
and set her on the stairs, or whereven it might be, 
while the people of the house expressed voluble delight 
that a photographer should thus honour them. Апа 
when the time of the annual pageant came round in 
Rothenburg, the authorities of the town not only gave 
him permission to photograph the spectacle at his own 
sweet will—that goes without saying—but they pro- 
vided a dark-room for him as well. Rothenburg? 
Let us see. What time does the next Continental train 
leave Victoria? 


oe E Q 


Photographic journalists have lately been patting 
themselves on the back because a diligent researcher 
has discovered that Sir A. Conan 

THE BEGINNINGS Doyle began his literary career by 
OF GENIUS. writing on the subject of photo- 
graphy. But the creator of 

“Sherlock Holmes " is not the only great man whose 
mighty river of fame began in this little rill. If the 
reader has access to some volumes of Young Folks, 
published in the early eighties, he will find certain 
columns headed “Amateur Photography,” with the 
signature underneath them of “Alfred C. Harmsworth.” 
The photographic writer of thirty vears ago is now 
Lord Northcliffe, the Napoleon of ultra-modern 
journalism. We have not looked through these early 
contributions of genius, but merely as a guess we should 
imagine that, in addition to wise advice on the choice 
of a camera and the development of a plate, the 
promising writer would devote some space at any rate 
to the subject of how to turn photography to profit. 
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SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AN EXHIBITION AT “THE А.Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. 


pictorial photography. И must not be taken, however, that the 
exhibition 1з nct a meritorious one. Much of the work is of 
a very high standard, and will well repay careful inspection. 

As a further means of sustaining the interest of members in 
the good work, an excellently produced portfolio, containing no 
less than ten original photographs by members of the Federation, 
has been prepared, and a copy presented to each society in the 
Federation. Mr. Edward Peake, of Norwich, and Messrs. T. 
H. B. Scott and A. E. Farrants, of the South Essex Club, have 
been instrumental in arranging the album, and the societies 
should appreciate their valuable services in the matter. It is a 
good idea well carried out. 

The forewords to the portfolio, by Mr. Edward Peake, clearly 
set out the ideals of the school, but it must be understood that 
in no way are claims made that are likely to be unfulfilled, nor 
is the hopeful programme expressed otherwise than with due 
modesty and reserve. 

The movement, in any case, has our hearty support, and we 
hope that the little exhibition now at the “A. P." Little Gallery 
(52, Long Acre) is but the beginning of bigger and better things 
which the Federation will achieve in the future. 

The East Anglian Photographic Federation consists of the 
following societies, most of which are represented in the exhibi- 
tion :—Bedford Camera Club, Boston Camera Club, Bury St. 
Edmunds Camera Club, Cambridge and District Photographic 
Club, Chelmsford Photographic Society, Grantham Photographic 
Society, Grimsby and District Camera Club, Ilford Photographic 
Society, Ipswich Camera Club, Ipswich Scientific Society 
(Photographic Section), Ipswich Social Settlement Camera Club, 
Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society, Lynn Camera Club, 
Norwich and District Photographic Society, Norwich Ladies' 
Camera Club, Peterborough Photographic Society, South Essex 
Camera Club, Walthamstow and District Photographic Society. 

The exhibition remains open daily until October 17, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission free. 
A further notice of the pictures will appear next week. 
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N last week's 

A. P. a pre- 

liminary note 
on the subject of 
lantern slides ap- 
peared, and the 
suggestion for 
producing a number of lantern slides quickly by simul- 
taneous exposure, followed by tank development, was 
put forward. A further note on this expeditious method 
of lantern-slide production may be appreciated by many 
readers who have to prepare a number of lantern slides 
for lecture or similar purposes. 

There is no reason at all why a number of lantern 
slides produced by the method advocated should not give 
as good an average of quality as slides produced singly, 
provided, of course, that the exposure for each parti- 
cular slide and negative has been correct. 

We will assume that the previous suggestion for sort- 
ing the negatives into groups of similar density has 
been carried out, and that a number of slides have been 
simultaneously exposed to one light, so that there 
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will be complete in this solution (at not 
lower than 60 deg. Fahr.) in about 
three minutes, the fully developed slide 
being of a good black-and-white colour, 
with a tendency towards greyness. 

It is as well to examine one of the slides after they 
have been in the developer for about two minutes, to 
note progress, although over-development in lantern 
slide work is more easily cured than under-development, 
and many well-known workers habitually over-develop 
their slides, and subsequently reduce them, finding that 
thev get brighter and cleaner results by this method. 

If, however, a warmer tone is required with “ black- 
toned " plates, it is best to use a pyro developer and 
increase the normal exposure. At the same time, it 
should be noted that by doubling or trebling the normal 
exposure with these plates, and using the developer 
given above, but with a considerable addition of potas- 
sium bromide and a further dilution of water, it is pos- 
sible to get greenish-brown tones that are very suitable 
for some subjects. 

In any form of development applied to lantern plates, | 
if the action 


is a reason- 
able  pro- P 7} is prolonged 
spect of all e 1 =, ALL art work is conventional. Other- by TT 
р! E: E Ly Lage . J wise it would not be understood as art inten- OES ied of 
d а Y , 7/72 HA tion. A convention is the expression of a t 
correct expo- > Yf YY water, a 
eure Uy YY JA general agreement to accept one thing to warmer. (ohne 
An ordinary › ee n represent another. The least conventional is-obtained if 


quarter - plate form 


1S 


coloured statuary. Presenting 


exposure has 


develop- Е the nature on a flat plane in any pictorial method been full. The 
ing tank is "U^ 15 an obvious convention. Attempts to Paget Prize 
now taken. LÀ 74 minimise this have been made by painting Plate Co. have. 
This can be BEZ the various objects at different distances published 
of any of the a on several planes of glass, and putting these a table of de- 
forms now on i behind each other, after the general idea of art velopers f or 
the market, stage scenery. Ап outline drawing is a pure conven- obtaining dif-. 
and, the lan- tion. So is the general use of black and white, as black ferent tones on 
tern plates and white but very rarely occur in nature (snow, soot, etc.), ( lantern plates, 
реп 3t И i Movement is obviously only to be attempted in painting or p Mer iid 
E. t n all y | “ww drawing by convention. | these Seis ee 
fit the same f. м) to tank de- 
grooves. Ade- velopment. 


veloper suitable for “black-tone” lantern plates, and 
producing good quality slides, is made as follows :— 


A aen Me 50 gr. 
Hydroquinone ........................ 25 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ..................... I 02. 
ММА oos Lu duane аА 20 OZ 

B.—Sodium carbonate ................... I OZ 
Potassium bromide .................. 30 gr. 
МУ АРЕ. н О Ы 20 02. 


For use, take equal parts of A апа В, апа ааа the same 
bulk of water. Therefore, if the developing tank con- 
tains, say, 8 oz., take 2 oz. of A, 2 oz. of B, and 4 oz. of 
water. With properly exposed slides, development 


> 


4 


For obtaining rich sepia tones, however, the plates. 
should receive four to five times the normal exposure, 
and the following developer used :— 


GREE VEO. аан I OZ. 
Sodium sulphite ...................... 4 Oz. 
bride se Маар I pint 

B.—Ammonium carbonate ............. 480 gr 
Potassium hydrate .................. 360 gr 
Ammonium bromide ................ 240 gr 
Mater eter SO e IO 02. 


The developer is made up in the proportion of 1 dram. 
each of A and B and 2 oz. of water, development. 
occupying about five minutes. 
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Rich warm tones are, however, most readily obtained 
by the use of chloride or gaslight lantern plates, with 
the added advantage that a dark-room is not absolutely 
necessary for their manipulation. Care should be 
taken not to expose them to strong direct light, except 
when making the exposure behind the negative; and it 
is here that the method of simultaneously exposing a 
number of slides will be appreciated. 

It is obvious that when, say, two or three minutes’ 
exposure is required to obtain a fully exposed slide, 
a great saving of time is effected when six printing 
frames are exposed in a circle simultaneously round a 
central light in the same time that one could be exposed, 
and also when the six plates are developed in the time 
usually occupied by the development of one. 

A particularly useful developer for these slow plates 
is the Wellington formula, which is as follows :— 


A e—Metol arenie (Erbe tU EST 20 gr. 


Sodium sulphite ..................... 200 gr 
Sodium carbonate ................... 800 gr 
Hydroquinone deren 20 gr. 
Potass. bromide ..................... 20 gr. 
bur 20 Oz. 


Increase of the bromide up to 20 gr. per ounce of de- 
veloper gives very pleasing warm tones. 


B.—Ammonium carbonate .............. I OZ. 
Ammonium bromide ................ I OZ. 
NA ALOE: ui writer button рыу ics n ot IO OZ. 


For warm brown to sepia tones, take of A 1 oz., 
B 1 dram. For very warm reddish tones, take of 
A 1 oz., B 2 drams. 

This formula, however, is for ordinary dish develop- 
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ment, but for tank work it is as well to dilute the de- 
veloper with double its bulk of water. This not only 
gives cleaner tones, but gives more control by prolong- 
ing the action. 

An alternative formula for warm tones on slow plates 
is that with pyrogallic acid, given on the previous page. 
Pyro-ammonia is also a favourite with many workers, 
but not entirely suitable for tank development. The 
following has, however, been well recommended for both 
the rapid and slow plates :— 


A I VEO: necesites ameter od Dus qtd $ oz 
Sulphite of soda ...................... 3 02. 
Sulphuric acid ........................ 30 minims. 
brc. e rc TUE IO OZ. 

B.—Acetone uie ove ERE ны 4 oz. 
Water оао Беа 10 OZ. 


This is mixed in the proportion of 4 oz. A, 4 oz. B, and 
20 oz. of water. With normal exposure this developer 
will give a rich, warm black tone in five to seven 
minutes. df a warmer tone is desired, the amount of 
acetone should be slightly increased and more water 
added to the mixed developer. 

The application of the stand or tank development 
method is similar to that followed in making negatives, 
and either the commercial metal tank or the grooved 
porcelain trough can be used, and the dilute developer 
should nearly fill it. The exposed plates are slipped in 
the developer dry, one at a time, until all the grooves of 
the trough are filled, or are placed in the rack of the 
developing tank, and the rack slowly lowered into the 
developer to avoid air bubbles. When they are judged 
to be finished they are most conveniently fixed in another 
trough full of hypo solution. 
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MIDOL has long enjoyed 
the position of first 
favourite among developers for 
bromide papers, but the manu- 
facturers of these have hitherto 
recommended its use only in con- 
junction with sodium sulphite 
and potassium bromide. Some 
recent experiments with this de- 
veloping agent in a strongly 
acid form have resulted in the 
following formula, a trial of 
which can be confidently recom- 
mended :— 


М А ЫШКУ С О Л oe Pct on С, 20 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite ......... 14 oz. (av.), or 650 gr 
Sodium bisulphite lye ..................... IO dr. 
AMIGO енген ccena d ub cust mete amen 60 gr. 
Pot. bromide: uoo ooa ener: IO gr. 


mixed in the above order. 

A somewhat fuller exposure is required, and develop- 
ment takes place rather more slowly than with the plain 
developer. In addition to enhanced beauty of the prints, 
all risk of staining is avoided and the whites are of per- 
fect purity. Опе’$ fingers also are saved from dis- 
figurement. When development is complete the print is 
quickly rinsed in water and fixed in— 


ACID AMIDOL FOR BROMIDES. ү 


By DAVID IRELAND. 
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FLY DO: cech Ка 3 02. 
Water оаа 20 02 
Sodium bisulphite lye ... I oz. 


The lye is prepared by dis- 
solving 6 oz. sodium sulphite in 
14 OZ. warm water, to which, ` 
when cool, is added 1 oz. sul- 
phuric acid. This addition must 
be made in very small instal- 
ments, say a dram at a time, 
and the operation should be 
conducted out of doors, in 
order to avoid discomfort from 
the fumes of sulphurous acid 
which are evolved. It is well to stand the vessel con- 
taining the sulphite solution in a basin of cold water 
while the acid is being added. Those unaccustomed to 
the handling of corrosive acids may as well get their 
chemist to prepare the lye, which, it may be stated, pro- 
vides the best of all acid fixers for plates, films, and 
papers, keeping clear, and with no possibility of throw- 
ing down a precipitate of sulphur. The proportions are 
1 oz. lye to each 3 or 4 oz. of hypo crystals. 

In the course of some experiments with this acid 
amidol developer for negatives it was found that, while 
fine results were obtained, the deposit was so trans- 
parent that intensification was necessary. Lantern- 
slide makers should find this developer an ideal one. 
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aware,” or some such limitation. So that if any reader has 


| say that any- passes 

a thing is mew apparatus marked D D. Fig. 2 shows the apparatus with 
in photography un- camera when dealing with an object supported by a white 

less there is added the background in the ordinary way. Е E is readily adjusted at 

qualification, “so far as апу convenient height by means of the various screws at the 

; the present writer is sides of the supporting pillars. У 

This particular form of (home-made) apparatus for use 


A NEW IDEA IN STILL-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, F.R.P.S. 
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ET -- NE hesitates о іп position by the camera screw, which 
bet ween 
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two pieces of the 


used the idea years ago I readily resign all claim to priority with a vertical camera is here shown as one of many ways 


without the ghost of a struggle. 


of working. But obviously the net-supporting idea can be 


Now, in still-life work for record and scientific purposes used with any other way of holding the camera in a vertical 


it is at times desirable to 
photograph an object when 
resting on a light background 
in a side light, and yet avoid 
any very noticeable shadow 
cast on the background. 

By supporting the object on 
a sheet of clean glass, and 
placing the (light) background 
some little distance away be- 
yond the glass support, this 
can be done. But in that case 
it is not always easy to avoid 
two troubles, (1) a double out- 
line of the object, due to the 
reflection from the further 
side of the glass, and (2) ugly 
reflection patches due to the 
light reflecting parts of the 
camera (wood or metal), 
which is pointed vertically 
downwards towards the ob- 
ject that is being photo- 
graphed while supported on 
the reflecting glass shect. Yet 
another method sometimes 
available is to support the ob- 
ject (e.g. a shell, birds’ eggs, 
etc.) on a long narrow cork, 
stick of sealing wax, pillar of 
plasticine, wire, etc., in such 
a way that the object is 
raised up some distance 
above the background, and 
yet contriving that the object supported hides its support from the 


lens view. In that case the cast shadow, of course, exists on the 


background, but is at some little distance away from the object. 

The method now to be explained is again different. We take 
a piece of stout, stiff card or straw board of any convenient size, 
say 12 by то in., and cut out from its centre an opening, say то by 8, 
so that we get a kind of card frame an inch wide. Now we take 
a piece of white brussels net, such as is used by dressmakers for 
the subtleties of their craft, costing, sav, a shilling a square vard. 
This is ironed to get it as flat as possible and free from creases. 
The iron also dries it and expands it. A line of seccotine 4 in. 
wide is brushed along the middle of all four sides of the card 
frame, and then the card is turned wet side down and laid on the 
net, which is spread out on a sheet of paper and pressed into 
contact. Our object is to get the net fixed to the frame while 
it is slightly “on the stretch." ‘This is done by a little finger per- 
suasion all the way round before the seccotine is dry. If it is tight 
while quite dry and slightly warm from the iron, it will be tighter 
still in a slightly damp atmosphere. 

The object to be photographed is placed on the net as a support. 
The card edges of the frame may be conveniently rested on a small 
pile of plate boxes, as shown in A A, fig. 1. B B is the card 
frame, and C is the light background some little distance away 
from the object supported on the net. 

The camera (not shown), pointing vertically downwards, is held 
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position. 

In fig. 3 we have the result cf 
photographing a tropzeolum flower 
and its peltate leaf in the way just 
described, where it will be seen 
that we have a practical absence 
of cast shadow on the background, 
but be it noted that there is a 
shadow cast on the leaf by the 
partly overlaying flower. This 
shows that a fairly strong shadow- 
casting light existed at the time. 

In fig. 4 we have the same 
arrangement as before, excepting 
that the white background 15 
brought close up to the under side 
of the net, and thus we get a 
shadow cast by the leaf. | 

It may be asked, What about 
the pattern of the net showing? If 
the glossy bromide prints be 
closely examined the pattern of the 
net can be made out both in figs. 3 
and 4; but I doubt if it would be 
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noticed by one in a hundred people unless 
attention were drawn to it. Along the lower 
edge of figs. 3 and 4 the pattern is well seen 
where the net has the strawboard as a back- 
ground in contact with it, and possibly this may 
be visible in the half-tone reproduction. But if 
not the reader can perhaps imagine it. 

I have in a similar manner tried black net* 
with a white background both in contact and 
at some distance. If the object projects suffi- 
ciently far away above the net to let us get the 
object in sharp focus and the background out 
of focus a grey shadowless background can be 
obtained. But black net and white ground is 
unsuitable for a flat, low-relief thing like a leaf. 

In fig. 5 we have a pale pinkish bivalve shell 
resting on a cork, .which in turn rests on the 
klack net screen. Beyond is a grey background. 
Here we get a half-tone or darkish grey kind of 
effect on background with what is a practical 
elimination of the net effect. The slight shadow 
suggestion on the hinge side of the shell is due 
to the supporting cork not being placed quite 
out of sight of the lens. 

In fig. 6 we have a leaf of holly (Ilex aqui- 
folium) of the variegated kind, i.e. green and 
cream yellow, supported on a cork, which 


in turn rests on the black net platform, beyond which is a white card background. 


A: 


Fig. 3- 1 ig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
In this case the black net 
is so far out of focus that the print gives 
no indication of it whatever, but the com- 
bined result of black net and white card is a 
pale grev. Respecting this leaf, it may be de- 
sirable to explain its somewhat curious appear- 
ance. Denoting the right and left sides (A В) 
of the leaf, as divided by the midriff C, we ob- 
serve that on the side B we have a dark patch 
towards the apex, and a light patch towards 
the base. Now this is an example of one of 
those difficulties which the naturalist photo- 
grapher has to encounter. The highly glossy 
glabrous cuticle of this leaf is acting as a 
reflector at certain parts, which reveals the 
nature of the cuticle in a remarkable degree, 
but at the same time gives a quite misleading 
idea of the general appearance of the leaf. This 
particular leaf was chosen as it well shows a 
by no means common feature, viz., all the dark . 
green  chloroplastids, ог  chlorophll-bearing 
bodies were on the one side (B) of the mid- 
rib, while on the other side (4) we have the 
pale yellow or white leucoplastids only. 

It would take too long to go into this reflec- 
dE a tion trouble, and how to overcome it in this 


25 Ж note. But I hope to return to the topic here- 
after. 


* The only piece of black net conveniently available at the moment happened to be of very coarse thread and large mesh, and 
so not very suitable for the experiment. 
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ENLARGERS AND ENLARGING. 


HE modern amateur is probably better catered for to-day by 
the manufacturer than at any previous time. His photo- 
graphy is simplified for him in every department, and as each 
season approaches the apparatus necessary for the work apper- 


taining to that period of the year is brought to his notice in ап. 


attractive manner by almost irresistible catalogues. 

The latest of these to reach us comes from the Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, and deals with 
the well-known T.-P. and M.C.C. enlargers. The catalogue, 
which is a large and handsome booklet, is packed full of illus- 
trations and information for both the beginner and the advanced 
worker who is undertaking the making of enlargements. The 
first part of the book treats in a practical and concise manner of 
the various stages in the production of successful enlargements, 


while the latter part contains full illustrated particulars of the 
apparatus made by the Altrincham firm, and including several 
new season's novelties. These include a series of artificial light 
enlargers ranging in price from £3 17s. 6d. for complete outfits 
with lens and condenser, to £25, and in each case remarkably 
good value is offered. It should be noted that the well-known 
“M.C.C.” enlargers are now made by the Thornton-Pickard 
Company (who recently acquired the business), so that a very 
complete variety of apparatus is available to suit all tastes and 
all pockets. We hope to review several of these enlargers shortly 
in the pages of THE A. P., and in the meantime advise our 
readers to apply forthwith to the above address for a copy 
of the booklet, *Enlargers and Enlarging," which will be sent 
free. 
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On another page in the present issue reference is made to the opening of the exhibition of pictorial landscape photography 


by members of the East Anglian Federation of Photographic Societies at the “A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. 


The 


outstanding ideal of the workers in the Federation, who are endeavouring to form an “East Anglian School,” is “For 
air and space,” and Mr. Blake herewith points out some of the charms of the district that the photographers have portrayed. 


as could have been chosen to make the subject of a 

special study, with a view to bringing out its particular 
charms and special pictorial attractions. Its scenery is 
varied, is easily accessible from London, and fairly so from 
country districts, and, as far as I know, with a few notable 
exceptions, it has not been exploited to any great extent bv 
the photographer, and is consequently not stale and 
hackneyed. 

Such being the case, it is well that an East Anglian 
Federation has arisen, which already consists of a goodly 
number of flourishing societies, and that it has as one of its 
chief aims to thoroughly study the whole district, to some 
extent from the topographical and record standpoint, but 
far more prominently and persistently from the pictorial 
side. 

As far as I am acquainted with it, East Anglia seems to 
be divided into three very distinct zones, and they are to a 
certain extent coterminous with the three counties of Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk, though it is only right to add that 
there is a considerable amount of overlapping of subject, 
and the distinctive features of one district are found to some 
extent in the others. Roughly speaking, Essex is the land 
of dreary wastes and amphibious seaboard; Suffolk of lus- 
cious meadows and slow-going, fruitful rivers; while Norfolk 
is the land of Broads, of cliffy headlands and decaying old 
villages, such as Wells-next-the-Sea. These are very rough 
divisions, I know, but they afford a basis for classification, 
and it becomes all the more interesting for the worker to 
have some of the features from his neighbour's portion for 
study introduced into his own by way of occasional variety. 

Taking Essex first, as the perhaps best known and cer- 
tainly the most easily and cheaply accessible, it may be 
stated that the more southern part, about Leigh, Canvey 
Island, Fambridge, «tc., can be reached by excursion ticket 
daily from Liverpool Street at the small sum of 2s. 6d. 
return, so that no members of any London society can feel 
prohibited, on the score of expense, from spending many 
days in it in the course of the year. The tract available is 
very large, but of a uniform kind of material—the mudflat 
and salting kind. Perhaps this has been more exploited 
than anything else that East Anglia affords, except, perhaps, 
the Broads; but so long ago that most of the modern 
school know nothing of it, and it is only a dim memory 
to some of the old stagers. 

However this may be, it seems to me that the time has 
come when the decorative and emotional value of this 
scenery, with dreary foregrounds and great skies and wind. 
driven clouds up from the North Sea, might with advan- 
tage be revived. It would be quite refreshing to see such a 


E ANGLIA seems to be as good a part of England 


picture in a modern gallery. We have learned enough now 
to avoid the faults of lighting, which to our present know- 
ledge make some of those old: masterpieces rather absurd. 

Essex is also the region of slow-flowing rivers, a long- 
drawn-out river wall (one of the finest achievements of 
human patience and industry, working, not for the reward 
of a day, but of generations vet in the remote future), at 
the same time that it is a land of somewhat formal fields 
and hedgerows decorated with those peculiar lopped trees 
so characteristic of Essex landscape. The Portuguese treat 
their eucalyptus trees much in the same fashion. 

It is a fairly unexplored land, and a good deal of it is 
hardly worth the labour, though it does not do to ignore 
it, for the unexpected often happens; and after miles of 
dreary, uniform fields and hedges one comes suddenly, as 
in a place I know, to one of the most charming of farms 
surrounded by water-courses bordered with willows. The 
water-meadows are dotted with dairy-cows, and in the centre 
a primitive farmhouse which would have delighted Willie 
Lott, or at any rate the painter of his cottage. 

Talking of Constable naturally brings me to the second 
and middle of my divisions of East Anglia, the county of 
Suffolk. The seaboard varies a good deal. There are 
places where the saltings are de luxe, such as Mersea Island. 
where Davison got his “Onion Field” and Hinton several 
of his big salting pictures; but as a whole the coast alters, 
and we have quite respectable cliffs, as, for example, not fay 
from that paradise of the salting seeker, Walberswick. As 
a whole, Suffolk is more sylvan and more sensuous, if I may 
use the expression. Take such a district as that whith is 
known as the Constable country. Here we have a pastoral 
district of quite unique character, and unsurpassed in beauty. 
From Dedham to the sea is an ever-varying field for camera 
work in luscious meadows, by streams bordered with de- 
lightful herbage, by old and decaying water-mills, and 
finally into the region consecrated for ever in English art 
to the name of Constable. 

Down shady lanes we reach an old mill—Flatford—with 
Willie Lott's house adjacent; a little further on, and seen 
from the mill, a fine old cottage, with a wooden bridge across 
the mill stream that has done duty іп a thousand pictures. 

Then there is Dedham lock and the winding river, with its 
stiles, over which the animal is leaping in Constable's 
“Jumping Horse.” The horses that drag the barges do, I 
was told, still leap some of these obstructions. Through 
water-meadows with most delightful and pictorial groups of 
trees we reach at length the village of Dedham, with its 
water-mill, old house, and picturesque situation. 

Most of these Suffolk villages own fine churches. They 
would take in not only the inhabitants ofthe villages, but 
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the houses in which they live as well. Who can forget 
Southwold or, above all, Blythburgh, which is a veritable 
‚ mine of archeological interest, and affords days of work for 
the camera? In at least one of these churches which has 
fallen into disrepair, Covehithe, a small church erected 
within one of the aisles of the old building suffices to hold 
the present population of the place. There is evidence that 
the population of these eastern counties was formerly much 
greater than it is now, but one can hardly believe that these 
buildings were necessary to contain the people, but were 
probably made so large in order to add, as is the case in 
Westminster Abbey, to the dignity of worship. 

Most excellent material will be found round Manningtree 
of the estuary order, especially where the pastoral country 
begins to give place to the widening river mouths. There 
is at least one fine mill, villages on the shelving beach, with 
poles and wires on w hich nets are swinging to dry, and all 
“the waste and lumber of the shore.” 

Commons will be found characteristic of one or two 
Suffolk districts—wide, gorse-sprinkled, and with sandy 
roads winding up and down their undulating surface, giving 
subjects made by the lines of the sand-roads, the rough 
herbage, and the sky with its clouds topping the rising 
ground. 
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Surely enough has been said, and but little of the splendid 
material of the county has been even mentioned, to show 
that in Suffolk at least the pictorial worker has a fine field 
for effort, and moreover it is attractive material. The 
Americans have a word they use for a particular kind of 
speaker when they say he is “inspirational.” Well! this 
Suffolk material, in my experience, is just that—it is inspira- 
tional—it gets at one, it spurs one on, it grows more and 
more interesting. 

I am afraid I know but little of Norfolk; the Mousehold 
Heath, Norwich, and the Norwich school are household 
words in British art. Nor do I know the Broads. Somehow 
so many things have been essayed and so few persuasive 
results attained there, while the renderings of much of it 
is so utterly unattractive that one rather waits till a fitting 
opportunity before making up one's mind whether to hold 
it very good and only misunderstood, or, on the other hand, 
of not so much pictorial account after all. It is the land of 
all others for the idle or the strenuous holiday. One can 
rough it for weeks in boating costume, or one can, like 
one lady friend of ours, live too dreadfully strenuous days— 
half in the water for days together, for the photographing 
of some “гага avis" new to our shores, or the wonderful 
mechanism and life historv of a common nest in the building. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH UNDER WATER. 


We have so frequently referred to Dr. Francis Ward's admir- 
able work in connection with the cinematography of fish-life, 
that it is unnecessary to describe his underground observation 
chamber by the side of a special pond, by means of which he 
secured some of the more remarkable slides and films shown by 
him at the London Salon of Photography a week ago. Nor need 
we describe the principles of sub-aqueous optics which he laid 
down on that occasion, and which explain why it is that objects 
seen from under the water take on an appearance so different 
from their customary one. Dr. Ward was concerned on this 
occasion, not with the fish as we see it, but with the fish as it 
sees us—and other bipeds. In short, he presented to his audi- 
ence а “fish-eye view,” his more remarkable cinematograph films 
showing the under-water appearance of the heron, the kingfisher, 
the cormorant, the penguin, the otter, and the seal. Some of his 
above-water films, notably that of the heron fishing silently in 
the twilight, were so good as rather to take away the point of 
Mr. Douglas English's admirable preliminary remarks from the 
chair, in which he insisted that the point of view of pictorial 
photography and of nature photography was different, the aim 
of the first being a purely personal impression, and that of the 
second a purely impersonal one. The cinematograph certainly 
has the advantage over the ordinary photograph that the cycle 
of a bird’s movements are not so likely to be missed. Indeed, in 
photographing the kingfisher, Dr. Ward gave the advice that the 
shutter should be released at the moment when the kingfisher is 
thinking about making a move. If one waits until he actually 
does dive, the probability is that bv the time the exposure 1s 
over the kingfisher will be back on its perch with its capture. 


The World Censorship of Films. 

Italy is fast acquiring fame as the home of production of the 
artistic film, and the Italian journal, Za Photographica Artistica, 
seems to be devoting an increasing amount of space to cinemato- 
graphy. In a recent article some indications are given of the 
manner in which films are censored, governmentally or other- 
wise. In Berne, the political capital of Switzerland, some active 
legislating 1s being done with regard to this question. The 
opening of new cinematograph halls is prohibited unless the 
authorities can be convinced of their necessity, and the condi- 
tions governing them are similar to those of the public-house 
licence. The law is especially strict in the matter of the 
representations to be shown before children, which in this case 
are only permitted after a special censorship. 


The same writer describes what has been done in England in 
the setting up of a British Board of Film-Censorship. He says 
that a small theatre with every modern comfort has been set 
apart for the inspectors. Everything is in duplicate; there are 
two projectors and two screens, so that two films may be 
examined at the same time, each by two inspectors. 

In America also a disciplinary movement is being initiated. 
The municipal council of New York has lately by a decree con- 
ferred powers of censorship upon the education committee. 

In Italy the writer suggests that there are political and geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of setting up a central bureau 
to deal with cinematograph films. The different moral and 
social conditions, even the ethnic differences, as between North 
and South Italy, have to be taken into consideration. He sug- 
gests that the work of censorship should be delegated to a com- 
mittee in each province, the censors being paid by means of a 
tax on film production. Indeed, the text of a project is already 
before the Italian Government, if it has not actually passed, by 
which a tax of ten centimes (one penny) is instituted upon each 
metre of film in order to meet the cost of the censorship. 


How the Cinema is Influencing Scenic Art. 

“Among the evident tendencies of the time, the most casual 
observer cannot help noticing the growing popularity of spec- 
tacle and pageantry in theatricals,” says an American writer. 
This development of the scenic art is also noticeable on the 
English stage. It has been fostered by the cinematograph, and 
now the big theatrical productions must entertain with spectacu- 
lar gorgeousness. Everything possible is being done by the 
scenic artist to appeal to the theatre-goer's sense of beauty. 
Scenic settings are receiving more than the usual attention with 
every pretentious theatrical production. With the advent of the 
cinema has commenced a new era in the scenic art. The public 
is taught the love of beautiful scenery in the cinematograph 
theatres, and they are carrving their demands to the cinema 
stage. The “legitimate " producers are endeavouring to meet the 
demand, but they find themselves severely handicapped. The 
photo-plav is frequently produced amidst scenic environment 
painted by Dame Nature herself. Well-selected scenic back. 
grounds is one of the secrets of the continued popularity of the 
cinema. Many a trivial plot has been excused on the strength of 
the scenic environment. Аз an outcome of all this the regular 
theatre-goer is demanding like scenery on the “legitimate ” 
stage. 
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THE ROUND WORLD. 


Bv 
W. H. MAINWARING. 


From the Exhibition of East 
Anglian Landscape Work, 


now openat 
" The A.P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. See page 288. 
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Lhe original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography. 


THE SHEIK'S TOMB. 
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LEFT BY THE TIDE. 
The original, a bromide print (7łx11}), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Bv R. A. R, BENNETT, 


This picture is also on view at the Royal 
Photographic Society s Exhibition, now open at the R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W. ~ | 
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are just enough to give pleasant diversity to the walls, and at 
least on this ground they deserve a welcome, even from those 
who are inclined in some instances to question their photo- 
graphic character. The truth of the colour rendition is also 
open to doubt in some cases, and the producer of colour prints 
with a photographic basis (apart from technical considerations) 
may be reminded that all colours reflect and modify other 
colours, and that this is a main cause of the pervading harmony 
of Nature. 

In examining, for instance, “The Portrait,” by Miss Margaret 
Venables, much brown is to be noticed in the shadows on the 
flesh tones, and the impression is conveyed that these are not 
natural colour. In the ordinary way the fresh complexion of a 
young woman is by no means brown, except, perhaps, through 
sun-burning, which is not intended in this case. But such 
colour might be reflected in a room full of dark oak, and perhaps 
the portrait was completed in such a room, and instead of the 
actual background one of soft grey was substituted. But in grey 
surroundings there should be grey shadows. 


Bromoil Colour Work. 

Again, there is “The Mustard Field,” by Mr. R. M. Cocks, 
where the green in the foreground lacks the quality and variety 
derived from sky reflections, sunlight, and shadow ; and the vivid 
yellow of the field is unsympathetic and lacking in atmosphere. 
A mustard field graduating into tender distant tones might be an 
interesting study, but Mr. Cocks seems here to have missed the 
spirit of the scene, although he has produced a very striking 
colour scheme. The modifying influences, rather than the local 
colour, are what give refinement and harmony to colour work, 
and it is only through seeking for these that crudity can be 
avoided and the work made artistic. Still, Mr. Cocks has cer- 
tainly improved on his initial efforts in the interesting adapta- 
tion of the bromoil process to the representation of colour, and 
such faults as may be discerned by the exacting critic are in no 
smal] degree due to the quality of the pigments employed. 

Much better is “The Red Village,” which has a luminous sky 
and quiet, pink tones in the houses; but the gradations of 
colour perspective are much wanted between the foreground 
and distance. The “Bridge at Chartres ” has creditable work 
in the delicate grey “of the stonework and the fresh green of 
the grass. 

Of course, Mr. Cocks has difficulties to contend against in 
experimenting with a new medium, but what he has already 
done fully justifies him in going on hopefully. He would de- 
rive more vivacity of effect from a decided use of emphasis, as 
may be seen in “Beech-trees in Springtime,” where the two 
illuminated trees repeat each other too much, and the brilliance 
of the distant ground further interferes with what might be 
effective and sparkling emphasis on the most important trunk. 

Another prominent exponent of colour is Mr. J. L. Tucker, 
who falls into the not uncommon error of using too much 
brown in outdoor scenes. In fact, brown is too coarse a colour 
for open-air effects, and though there was a partiality for bitu- 

men in old times, before the study of light and atmosphere (the 
greatest achievement of nineteenth-century art), many modern 
painters will not have brown on their palettes at all. In “The 

Brook," which has the making of a really fine work, Mr. Tucker 

indulges in a somewhat reckless repetition of this colour in the 
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reflections and banks, where it is too strong ànd out of key, and 
it seems that the tones of the water have not been studied. 

In the * Study of Birch Trees in Winter " the merits of tone are 
obscured in another way, for the excessive whiteness of the trees 
is repeated all over the picture, and this would in itself be 


enough to upset any colour scheme. One or two of the trees 
might well be emphasised and the rest subdued in aerial per- 
spective, but there is really more quality in the pearly greys 
of such trees than Mr. Tucker has imparted to them. | 
Rich and Tender Schemes. 

He depicts *Quimperlé, Brittany,” with a good deal of rich- 
ness of colour, but the strength of the foreground tones is some- 
what overdone, and some cooler tints would be very helpful 


as a foil to the brilliance of the sunlit houses. There is re- 
served and delicate colour in Mr. F. Judge’s “A Winter Even- 
ing, which, while sympathetic, shows weakness through lack 
of variety, and graduated quality from foreground to distance, 
both in the lights and in the tender grey shadows. How life 
and force may be combined with delicacy is shown in the three 
“Studies” by M. Demachy. Two of these are undraped or 
partly draped figures, in which the delicate luminosity of 
the flesh tints is rendered with marked success, in one case in 
combination with a brilliant scheme of light and colour; and the 
third is a harmony of rich Eastern colour, with a copper bowl 
as a telling detail. 

I have on a previous occasion expressed admiration of these 
little designs, which now stand out as the work of an accom- 
plished and sensitive colourist, and admirably illustrate the 
scope of his new method of applying crayon tints to the oil- 
transfer process. The objection has been raised that photo- 
graphy has little to do with the results, but the photographic 
ES is easily to be discerned as a modifying influence on the 
colour. 

Another consistent colour print worker, and usually in mul- 
tiple gum, is Mr. George Hidderley. We have seen better things 
of his, however, and when he has acquired more decision and 
a better appreciation of the importance of atmosphere and 
emphasis, he will doubtless go further than he has done in 
“Old Houses, Dordrecht.” Major G. H. Haig is a bold ex- 
ponent of colour work, who, however, seeins more interested 
in brilliance and richness of hue than in its harmonious and 
effective arrangement. Thus, in the Oriental gorgeousness of 
"Observation ° there is hot colour throughout, with no relief 
or point of emphasis, though the glowing orange headgear 
would have made a singing note if some complementary colour 
had been used to give it value, and its force had not been 
diminished by the competing high light at the bottom of the 
picture. 

Imaginative Design. 

The fanciful productions of Dr. E. Quedenfeldt are among 
the surprises of the show, and some visitors probably find them 
It is, of course, useless to compare them with natural 
colour, for they are merely imaginative arrangements, sometimes, 
apparently, designed with a view to the decorative and arresting 
qualities of poster work, and sometimes, it would seem, with 
the intention that actuates the Post.impressionists of making 
colour expressive rather than realistic. This is exemplified in 
“Das Teuflische Weib,” where the peculiar tinting of a female 
face does seem to add a suggestion of further malignity to her 
already wicked expression. How much of this work was done 
by photography is a difficult question, but its originalitv must 
be admitted ; it is very individual, and it is an effective contri- 
bution to the general diversity of the show. 

Indeed, purely imaginative colour schemes are in a minority, 
though invention may have a part in “Edinburgh Castle from 
the Grassmarket," by Mr. Cavendish Morton and Mr. Hector 
Murchison. The sky is of a very deep and decided blue for an 
evening effect, but there is some justification for strengthening 
the complementary colour in order to make the artificial lights 
in the houses tell, and the design has a certain poetry, which is 
enhanced by the broad and impressive masses that form the basis 
of the composition. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


description by readers of Tue А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 

ТИ page, and will be paid for at current rates И published. Articles 

NN ЛИ should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
N photographs. 


A HANDY CONTRIVANCE FOR MAKING 
SMALL ENLARGEMENTS. 

OME time ago I undertook for a friend 
the making of seven dozen prints, ot 
various small sizes, from a stamp photo- 
graph. What appeared at first sight the 
troublesome part of the job was having 
to make several negatives, as the prints 
were required of different sizes. Making 
one good negative, and obtaining the 
various sizes by means of the enlarging 
lantern, suggested a way out of the diffi- 
culty, but even then the irksome job and 
loss of time involved in pinning up such 
a quantity of sheets of bromide paper 
had to be taken into consideration. After 
pondering over the matter, the very 
simple contrivance here shown was hit 
upon, which may be of assistance to some 
other worker in a similar difficulty. The 
contrivance, when made on a larger 
scale, answers exceedingly well for hold. 
ing and keeping perfectly flat shcets of 
bromide paper of any size, during en- 
larging, white margins also being im- 
parted to the enlargements, which are 
useful for mounting purposes, and also 
for the bromoil process. To make the 
contrivance, in the first instance procure 
àn ordinary printing frame, whole or 
half-plate size, and a piece of stout white 
cardboard. To form fig. 1, cut a piece ol 
the cardboard to fit inside the printing 
frame, making as good a fit as possible 
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of it by laving the cardboard on a flat 
bench and on the top of it placing the 
printing frame (back downward) and 


marking the size with a pencil from the 
front. Afterwards take a sharp pocket- 
knife and trim to the correct size. At this 


5 


stage the opening А in the centre should 
be made, the size of it being regulated by 
the size of the print required. If prints 
of various sizes are required, several 
pieces of cardboard must be cut to fit the 
printing frame, and each piece must have 
an opening cut in the centre correspond- 
ing with the size of prints required. After 
cutting the opening (A), on one side only 
of fig. 1, a square should be marked with 
a pencil round the opening A, as shown 
in fig. 2, to form a guide for the correct 
placing of the sheets of bromide paper, 
as indicated by fig. 3. The dimension of 
the square must be the same as the sheets 
of bromide paper intended for use. It 
sheets of bromide paper quarter-plate 
size are to be used, then the square must 
measure 44 by 34 ins., and so on. To 
complete the job, on the opposite side of 
the cardboard to that just marked with 
the square, a coating of some dead black 
should be applied. Fig. 4 represents the 
contrivance completed and ready for use. 
C is the printing frame, D is the card- 
board and opening, fig. 1, and E is a piece 
of white cardboard, placed in the frame 
for focussing upon, which is eventually 
replaced by a sheet of bromide paper. To 
make a print with the contrivance, first 
remove the back of the printing frame 
and place inside the cardboard, fig. 1 
(black side downward), on the top lav a 
piece of white cardboard, insert the back 
of the frame, and fasten up. Place the 
frame on or against the enlarging easel, 
or whatever does duty for an easel; size 
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and focus the subject sharply оп the white 
centre (E, fig. 4), and cap the lens. Re- 
move the frame, unfasten and take out the 
piece of white cardboard, and place a 
sheet of bromide paper within the lines 
of the square. Insert the back of the > 
frame and fasten up. Return the 
frame and sheet of bromide paper inside 
to the exact position occupied during 
focussing. Uncap the lens and make the 
exposure. After capping the lens with- 
draw the sheet of bromide paper and 
develop in the usual manner. If any 
difficulty be experienced in getting the 
contrivance the correct height on the en- 
larging easel, boxes of negatives piled up 
one on the other will generally get over 
the difficulty, and form a rigid support 
also. From this explanation of working 
with the contrivance, it will readily be 
seen that prints can be made by the en- 
larging lantern as quickly as in contact 
work, provided the negative is kept fairly 
W. H. 


thin and free from fog. H. 
Уж— “ 
AN INDEX TO YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LITERATURE. 
M ANY suggestions have appeared 
from time to time in these 


columns upon the perplexing question of 
providing for the instant accessibility of 
magazine articles dealing with photo- 
graphic topics. Most writers have advo- 
cated a permanently bound book, in which 
items cut from magazines could be 
pasted, or an outline of their contents 
noted. I have tried many schemes for 
indexing my photographic literature—the 
above system included—but I have found 
that bound reference books, if at all con- 
scientiously attended to, are quickly filled 
with a heterogeneous mass of miscel- 
laneous information, arranged in an 
illogical and unsystematic manner. If 
an attempt is made to allot an arbitrary 
number of pages to each special branch 
of the subject—as “ Exposure,” “ Backing,” 
" Bromoil"—the result is as unsatisfac- 
tory, for the divisions are too broad, and 
one will fill up much faster than another, 
to the great disgust of the owner. 

The method which I have found to be 
the most satisfactory is the loose-leaf 
svstem, so generally made use of in the 
commercial world. Аз each photographic 
periodical arrives, I glance through it as 
usual, and, after reading each article, I 
take a leaf of loose-leaf note-book paper 
—in my own case 33 by sj in.—and, 
heading it with the subject of the article, 
the volume, and the page of the maga- 
zine, I make a very brief outline of the 
contents. For example: 


Hot Weather Troubles. 
“A. P. and P. N.” 
LVII., 564-4 3. 
In :— 
Solutions. 
Development. 
Handling. 
Chemical fog. 
Exposure. 
P.O.P. printing. 
Bromide papers. 
Rapid fixation. 


The slip is placed in alphabetical order 
in a loose-leaf binder. Of course, I do 
not restrict this index to magazine topics 
alone, but preserve all mv data in a like 
manner. The plan is easily and cheaply 
carried out. А half.pound of the per- 
forated paper costs some 84., so that 
each item can easily be given a whole 
page. Pos. Н. 
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Y Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
: Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
д» | expressed by correspondents. 


FEDERATION EXUIBITIONS. 

SiR,— The letter in THE A. P. for September 15, in reference 
to the above, interested me very much. However, in the first 
place, I should not have replied had Mr. Wigfull stated the 
facts correctly. He says it is purely a question of finance—a 
statement which Mr. Wigfull is quite unable to prove. At the 
time when this matter was brought forward a few years ago, I 
was on the committee of a certain society which raised ten 
pounds towards the cost of a union exhibition without difficulty, 
and many other societies connected with the Union did the same. 

I was also present at the meeting of the Yorkshire Union when 
this matter was again brought forward, but it was quite evident 
that the officers were not prepared to help the various societies 
to hold an exhibition of photography. That opinion is again 
confirmed. 

I should, however, like to ask Mr. Wigfull what the Yorkshire 
Union is doing for the benefit of serious photography. In 
the pictorial section of the present R. P. S. Exhibition there are 
only three exhibitors from Yorkshire. Are the members of the 
Union proud of this record? At any rate, little encouragement 
appears to be given by the Union, whether in connection with 
pictorial or scientific photography. It is also little use Mr. 
Wigfull putting the entire blame on the two Leeds societies when 
certain Yorkshire clubs connected with the Union have not the 
pluck to back them up. Again, Mr. Wigfull fails to strengthen 
his case when he says, *This may appear to be a narrow an^ 
somewhat selfish view," yet does not explain why the Sheffield 
society (with which Mr. Wigfull is connected) finds it an advan- 
tage for his society to hold an open exhibition each year. What 
is good for Sheffield is also good for the small society which is 
quite unable to hold an open exhibition of its own, but looks 
towards the Union for help, which it has never received so far 
as a photographic exhibition is concerned. 

The policy of the Union should be to bring together all serious 
workers, and let others see what Yorkshire can produce. It is 
also a fact that many of the best photographers in Yorkshire 
have little interest with the Union owing to its lack of interest 
in pure photography.— Yours, etc., T. JACKSON. 

Headingley. 


A WEST OF ENGLAND FEDERATION. ` 


Sig, —With reference to “Ariels” remarks а few weeks back, 
and again in THE А. P. for September 15, upon the formation 
of a West of England Photographic Federation, I may say that 
the North Wilts Field and Camera Club (Swindon) would wel- 
come and would be glad to co-operate in any such movement ; 
but, although I should be pleased personally to give any assis- 
tance in my power, I feel that, being the junior society photo- 
graphically in the district, the initative should be taken by one 
of the older and stronger societies. I have already written to 
one of the secretaries offering our support should such a Federa- 
tion be formed. 

I think a start might very well be made by forming a portfolio 
of selected work from the West of England societies, which 
could either be made use of as the subject for one of the winter 
meetings or as a welcome addition to the annual local 
exhibitions 

The suggestion, if carried out, would entail little or no ex- 
pense, and, moreover, it would be possible to include towns as 
far away as Torquay and Plymouth. 

Cheltenham might also be added to the list of towns men- 
tioned by “Ariel,” though both Cheltenham and Gloucester are 
at present members of the Midland Federation.—Yours, etc., 

Swindon. OWEN W. Е. THOMAS. 


COUNTING SECONDS. 


Sır, —The method of counting seconds by repeating mentally 
the series “nought and, one and, two and,” etc., is very widely 
used. The following improvement, however, may be useful, not 
only in the dark-room, but for many purposes in which it is 
required to count a considera3ble number of seconds. 

The numerals up to ten are all monosyllables (seven being 
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pronounced as sevn), and if dissyllables, like eleven, twelve, etc., 
are employed, there is sure to be an error in the final result. A 
much better and very simple way of overcoming this difficulty is 
to change the word that is repeated after each numeral. Thus 
for the first ten we start with “nought and”; on reaching “nine 
and” we return to nought, but say end instead of and. In this 
way, by using the six vowel sounds in their proper order it is 
possible to count a full minute in seconds, and if the process 1s 
stopped at any intermediate stage the initial vowel in the word 
following the numeral will indicate how many tens have already 
been counted. The words used would be *and, end, ind, ond, 
und, and wind (for the y sound). If the counting stops at “three 
ind” the number of seconds is obviously twenty-three, since the 
first two vowel sounds have been used, and we have three units 
in the third series.— Yours, etc., Н. J. В. 
London, W. 


Sir,—In reference to the suggestions for counting seconds in 
photographic work the following may be of use. One day last 
week I had a batch of prints to do, but I thought I might have 
to give up the task, since my watch was in the repairer’s hands, 
and I wanted something to indicate seconds. I remembered that 
my sister possessed a good metronome, for indicating time 1n 
music, and I thought that I might make it do somehow. Putting 
the weight at 60 on the scale, I trusted it to give me seconds, and 
I found out afterwards that it was quite correct. Now I make 
frequent use of it, as I can put it at one end of my dark-room 
and expose by the ticks, one tick for a second. И 1s not easily 
knocked over, as my watch was (that was the reason for my not 
having it), and is very useful for developing panchromatic plates 
or autochromes, as I can count the ticks for the required number 
of minutes.— Yours, etc., J. GEORGE BANWELL. 

Kearsley. 


SOME HURRIED AND QUITE WRONG IMPRESSIONS 
OF THIS YEAR'S SALON. В; C. H. L. EMANUEL. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Federation Exhibition. 

Many encouraging reports have reached me 
from South Shields anent the great success of the 
Federation Exhibition of the Northumberland and 
Durham Societies, now open daily in the Public 
Library of South Shields. The attendance is 
sane guide to the interest that the show has 
raised, and in the first five days the show was 
open 5,854 persons have passed through the tw- 
stiles—not a bad record for the first Federation 
Exhibition since the successful one at Bradford 
many long years ago. The officials inform me 
that they have had visitors from all over the two 
counties, and al] agree the show is a revelation 
to them and an education to the societies in 
general; even the button-pressers are impressed. 
It has been the means of getting men to work 
who had given up, and has already aroused in- 
terest in things photographic that wil] lead many 
to take quite a different view of the possibilities 
of photography—pictorially. 

Reserved. 

I see friend “Wigfull,” of Sheffield, has been 
letting himself go in his characteristic vein, but, 
as I have so many little matters of interest to 
clear up this week, I must forgo my pleasure 
of correcting some of his glaring errors until 
another week. In the meantime, I shall be glad 
to hear what others think of this example of con- 
centrated selfishness. The tabloid firm is out- 
done. In contrast, the secretary of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Federation writes: “We are 
not perfect up here, but there has been no ill- 
feeling that this exhibition has been held in 
Shields, or that this show would damage the 
prre of other open exhibitions that will be 
1eld in the North. The idea that we were going 
to help in the formation of a new society at South 
Shields, and the thought that this was a splendid 
chance of showing what the workers of the two 
counties could do, seemed to make everyone do 


her or his best to make for success," That is 
federation!!! 


Norwich Exhibition. 


The Norwich and District Photographic Society 
have arranged for their tenth annual exhibition 
of pictorial photography in the Public Library, 
St. Andrew Street, Norwich, on October 22nd, 
when it will remain open for eight days. The 
open classes are simple in classification—just the 
champion class and the “any subject,” with a 
special] "any-subject" class for lantern slides. 
The features of the exhibition are a special class 
for the East Anglian Federation and a special 
class, open to residents of the county of Noríolk 
not being members of any photographic club or 
society. In both cases “any subject” is the only 
classification. It is always a debatable question 
as to the best means of making up these classes. 
For instance, Rotherham swears by the multitude 
of sub-divisions, whilst Norwich prefers the one 
dlass of "any subject," size, or process. 


Silver and Enamel Spoons for Prize Winners. 
The Editor of THE A. P. AND P. М. is the judge 
appointed, and I am glad to note the stereotyped 
medal has been given a miss in the award list, 
which has been superseded by a silver vase in 
the champion class and a number of silver and 
enamel souvenir spoons for the rest of the classes. 
Entry fees are the ordinary shilling per frame in 
the open classes and sixpence for the Federation 
class. Entries due October oth and exhibits on 
October 16th. The two secretaries will be glad 
to send entry forms and further particulars on 
request made to their addresses: Mr. Richard J. 
Delf, Peoria House, 16, Park Lane, Norwich; or 
Mr. Donald Payler, Castle Museum, Norwich. 


Nature Workers, Please Support. 

I am asked by Mr Ralph Chislett, of the 
Rotherham Exhibition Committee, to invite the 
specia] attention of nature photographers to the 
class for natura] history subjects in the Rother- 
ham Exhibition, and to the fact that two repre- 
sentative nature workers have consented to act 
as judges, who should give every confidence to 
all. Those responsible for the extension of the 
natural history class at Rotherham are anxious 
for the support of the best workers, and, in fact, 
it is due to them for having solved the problem 
of nature section judging. 


Rotherham Members’ Trophy. 


There is another feature at Rotherham that is 
of interest to society enthusiasts. It is in the 
members’ section, which, like the open section, is 
divided into a number of classes. Besides the 
ordinary awards, the president, Mr C. H. Moss, 
J.P., is offering a special prize. It is a hand- 
some trophy, presented to mark the coming of 
age of the society's exhibition, and is for the best 
three prints, or two prints and one lantern slide, 
entered by a member in three separate classes 
(distinct as to subject) in the open or members' 
classes, or both. The winner will hold the trophy 
until the next exhibition, and his success will be 
inscribed on a silver shield fixed on the base, 
whilst he will also retain a commemorative 
plaque. Thus he will become the champion of 
Rotherham for a year. 


A Good Programme at Leed ;. 

I have received from the secretary of the Leeds 
Institute a copy of their next season’s society 
work, among which I notice the syllabus of the 
Leeds Photographic Society, who rent rooms in 
the building of that institution. The list of Jec- 
tures is as good as usual, and contains a goodly 
number of their own members as lecturers and 
demonstrators—a: high compliment to their іп. 
ternal management and (financial foresight. 
Among the list I also notice the doughty lecturer 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, who 
is apparently giving the society one of his inter- 
change lectures on “Coative.” The title is as 
strange as the circumstance. 


The "City" Programme. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society have sent me a copy of their in- 
teresting year-book, which is issued in the form 
of a useful diary, with the club nights and events 
filled in as engagements already entered into by 
the member. I must congratulate them on the 
neatness of the make-up and the utility of the 
brochure. Of course, the thing is made possible 
by the help of an advertiser, and the firm in 
question are always in the van of the helpmace. 
This society has a strong belief in the benefits 
of a number of society competitions, of which 
there are some fourteen or fifteen events. Some 
are ordinary and some are original—" Picture of 
River Thames to the West of London Bridge”; 
"Picture by Enlargement of a Portion of à 
Negative not as a whole Pictorial—the Pretty 
Bt"; "Infants under Two Years of Age," and 
"Infants over Two Years"; "The Best Portrait 
of a Member, taken at the Club Rooms on a 
specified date." Does his wife judge the latter? 


Federation Strengthens Societies. 

The syllabus of the Bristol Photographic Club 
is to hand, and I note the society is under some 
obligation to two or three members who, to use 
a familiar expression, are always in the "bill." 
An interchange of more lectures seems to be 
badly required in this neighbourhood, and 
obviously Bristol could contribute to the pleasure 
of other centres a worthy set that would do 
honour and justice to the reputation of the 
society. To one who is constantly seeing good 
programmes this one is a trifle weak, nt as I 
indicated a week ago, there is an open space for 
a federation of societies in this district. 


Bristol Photographic Classes. 

The society is doing a good work, however, in 
giving its support to the classes in photography 
which are being formed at the Kensington School 
of Art and Technology, in Berkeley Square, 
Clifton, Bristol, under the able supervision of 
Mr. Hy. Майе (medallist), who, by the way, 1$ 
to demonstrate “Bromoil” in the Bristol Club on 
November 12th. A thorough grounding in photo- 
graphy is to be given by Mr. Marle in all the 
branches for all who seek instruction in technical 
or the artistic phase, with special attention to 
those who desire to engage in it as an occupation. 
The fees are well within the reach of all classes. 
One is glad to note the Bristol Club is turning 
its attention to the photographic education of 
the voung, for they are the workers of the future, 
and this, coupled with the fact that the club is 
steadily increasing in membership, shows the 
organisation is alive and active. 
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Hull Preparing. 

The Hull Photographic Society visited Ferriby 
and Welton once more on a recent Saturday, to 
have one long look at the foreshore at Ferriby 
before it is finally claimed by the Humber, who 
appears to think it has more right to it than 
the Hull Society, and is certainly swallowing it 
up bit by bit each year. Some interesting photo- 
graphy was also done at Welton, and altogether 
a very pleasant aíternoon was spent. The sylla- 
bus is due to be in the hands of members with 
the close of September, and I hear the secretary 
has arranged an exceptionally attractive one. 
Now is the time to join a progressive society, and 
Hull is one of that class. Mr. H. Holtby, of 
168, Clumber Street, Hull, is the secretary. 


Smal! Society —B!g Title. 

By the way, there is a small society in Shefheld 
with a big title—Shefheld and Hallamshire Photo- 
graphic Society—who meet on the second and 
fourth Wednesday in each month at the Went- 
worth Café, in Pinstone Street, Shefheld, for 
practical demonstrations and lectures. A suit- 
able syllabus for winter and an exhibition of 
members' work in February is all provided for a 
four-shillings subscription, which wil appeal to 
the convenience of members who do not care to 
reach the larger subscription of the principal 
society in Sheffeld. 


London's Weather Expert. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society Dr. Ellison's lecture last Monday even- 
ing on "The Weather and the Camera" was 
both novel and instructive, while his humorous 
treatment of the subject greatly added to the 
enjoyment of his audience. Dr. Ellison has 
closely studied the English weather for some 
years, and he is now in the happy position of 
knowing when and when not to take out an 
umbrella; in fact, if there were a federation 
formed in London I can see a very useful office 
being created for Dr. Ellison. Some of his cloua 
studies were extremely fine, while "straight" pic- 
tures were shown of lightning in daylight and 
flakes of falling snow. Dr. Ellison advocated a 
fast lens, a backed panchromatic plate, and 
screens from eight to twelve times density for 
cloud work. Many of his cloud effects have been 
taken in trains and at other odd times, as a 
promising picture has to be dealt with at once, 
the lighting of clouds changing so rapidly. The 
society’s annual conversazione takes place on 
October 6th, when the beauties of Mont St. 
Michel will be explained and illustrated by Mr. 
H. W. Fincham. 


Kettering Patronises Art. 


The Kettering and District Art Society's Ex- 
hibition is a most comprehensive institution, and 
again has proved its usefulness and success. 
The pictorial section of photography was up to 
previous standards, and several exhibitors showed 
some charming examples, which well stood com- 
parison with examples of the painter's art. T. C. 
Evans and E. Claypole were first prize-winners, 
whilst second places were secured by H. J. Smith 
and G. Watson. Mr. E. Claypole is the secretary 
of the photographic section, and considerable 
credit is due to him. 


Cardiff Joint Excursion. 

A joint field meeting of the photographic and 
archaeological sections of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society was held on a recent Saturday, when a 
visit was paid to Rhoose and Porthkerry. Be- 
tween these places what is termed on the ord- 
nance map as "The Bulwarks," an early British 
camp, was inspected, and its position was ex- 
plained by Mr. J. W. Rodger, M.S.A. 


Buxton Society Advertises the Spa. 

The Buxton Photographic Society have been 
helping to make that Derbyshire spa better 
known as a health resort. The society has got 
together an excellent series of lantern slides, 
which depict the place in its most alluring 
aspect, and have presented the set to the Adver- 
tising Committee of Buxton, who intend to loan 
them free of charge to anyone who will give a 
public show. Mr. F. J. C. Broome, of the Bureau 
of Information, Buxton s charge of the slides. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. ann P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit 


of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ . 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in oo 
For BE 


‚ week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. . А Dr f 
3INNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce іп THE A. P. | 1 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
without 


Prize-winners will be notihed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize js awarded to 
Chas. S. Coombes, Brookdale, Longlands Park Road, Sidcup. 
e of print, “Portrait Study.”) Technical data: Plate, 
mperial S.S. ortho.; K2 screen; lens, г. r.; stop, I/22; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., September; developer, 
rytol; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss Constance Marsden, 82, Redcliffe 
Gardens, S.W. (Title of print, “Portrait of Mrs. E. Pankhurst.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Ross; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, noon, March; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, sepia platinotype. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Florence Wild, 165, Wells 
Road, Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “Cupid Lurks in Fairy 
Bowers." Technical data: Plate, Paget E.S.R.; lens, Goerz 
Syntor; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, morning, August; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
smooth bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Owen W. F. Thomas, 48, Westlecot 
Road, Swindon. (Title of print, “That is not really true, is it? ") 
Technical data: Plate, panchromatic; lens, Dagor ; stop, F/6.8 ; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, midday, August; developer, 
amidol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Constantin Mamlouk, Alex- 
andria; Miss M. Meyer, London, W. ; Rennie Dodgson, Skipton ; 
E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; E. L. Randall, Hampstead, 
N.W.; Robert Berry, Blackrod ; Paul Carden, Kennington, S.E. ; 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Rev. J. V. 
Haswell, Huddersfield; W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton; J. R. Red- 
fearn, Bradford; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Stuart Nicholson, 
Alverstoke. 

Clasa I. 

J. W. Jacques, Scarborough; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford ; 
L. Marcus Plumb, Cambridge; Mrs. Clementi-Smith, Doctors 
Commons, E.C.; W. A. Crane, Sutton Coldfield; David L. 
Taylor, Pollokshields; Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe; C. 
Mamlouk, Alexandria; Dr. J. Craik Taylor, Glasgow; Stuart 
Nicholson, Alverstoke ; M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; L. C. 
Bowman, Ipswich; H. Warner, Hammersmith (2); David 
Forsyth, Elgin; Gabriel Fargeas, Warwick Square, S.W.; F. 
Taylor, Erdington; Harry B. Penn, London, W.; E. J. Roberts, 
Eastbourne; Geo. J. Singleton, Rathmines; E. C. Graham, 
Glasgow ; T. E. D. Loosemore, Goodmayes; C. A. White, New- 
port, I.W.; Miss К. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood. 

: Class II. 

Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea 
Park, S.W.; Miss H. H. Greg, Handforth; Miss F. T. Towns- 
end, Lincoln (2); R. Leblanc, London, S.E. (2); Arthur Wilson, 


Mile End, E.; Rev. C. H. Martin, Reigate; R. Roger, Liver. 
pool; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; H. J. Lennard, Brentwood; 
Bertram Young, Glasgow; Miss T. Rivers, Burton-on-Trent ; 
Francis Green, Leeds. 
Class III. 
The names of competitiors not marked in Classes I. and II. arc 
placed in Class ITI. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to A. H. Brown, 24, Waveney 
Avenue, Peckham Rye, S.E. (Title of print, *Oak Beck, Harro- 
gate.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck 
Isostigmar; stop, F/11; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, noon, 
July; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Р.О.Р. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Alfonso H. de Magathaes, 
Manaos, Brazil. (Title of print, * View on the Tgarape Educan- 
dos." Technical data: Lens, adjustable landscape; time of 
day, 5 p.m., July; developer, paramidophenol; printing pro- 
cess, Kodak velvet green bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to D. H. Hooper, Worcester House, 
Sutton, Surrey. (Title of print, “Evening Mist.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
Е/5.6; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 6.15 p.m., August; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on Wellington 
C.C. bromide. 

Beginners' Class. 

T. H. Mogg, Plymouth ; Mrs. E. Dod, Streatham (2); E. A. 
Wisdom, Urmston (2); K. McEwen, Nottingham ; Miss E. Peel- 
Law, London, W.; A. C. Greg, Handforth; W. Ray Smith, 
Devizes; А. С. Wickham, Dorking; Mrs. Oldham, Rugeley ; 
S. Johnson, Wallsend -on-Tyne; D. L. Evans, Penclawdd; C. 
Wally Jones, Stourbridge; Walter Harrop, Heaton Chapel; F. 
C. Hoggarth, Girvan; A. D. Tyler, Bournemouth; J. Whittaker, 
St. Helens; H. R. Hayward, New Barnet; A. C. Edmunds, 
Greenwich; Miss V. Inman, Hampstead, N.W.; Wm. Miles, 
Windsor; R. Leblanc, London, S.E.; B. Young, Chortlton-cum- 
Hardy; В. Utting, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; Frank West, 
Streatham; A. M. Harris, London, W.; A. Turpin, Cheshunt ; 
F. Harris, Sutton; Gerald Beal, Putney, S.W.; T. Dickinson, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy; D. M. Christison, Glasgow; H. A. L. 
Hughes, Muswell Hill, N.; Wm. Johns, Oldham; F. R. Boulton, 
Bearwood; W. D. Gardiner, Liverpool; R. Grant, Gourrock, 
E. G. Jones, Congleton; J. V. Meersch, Glasgow; E. R. 
Abrahams, Walthamstow; G. Lewis, Wood Green, N.; Rev. B. 
Rees, Bath; H. Hawksley, Sheffield; J. L. Williams, Toronto ; 
F. Broughton, Peckham; C. Gadsby Thorpe, Derby; P. R. 
Broom, Highbury, N.; Miss K. E. Cooke, Cambridge; Miss 
Alice Pavey, Bristol; C. J. Holland, Edgbaston; S. Keith- 
Walker, Wirksworth ; C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on- Hill. 


The Camera Club.—The present house exhibition of Mr. 
Keighley's work will be succeeded next month by one by Mr. 
Hector Muchison of “Poets and Publicists,” and will consist of 
a series of portraits of notable persons. 

The Salon Evenings.— The lecturer to-night (September 29) at 
the Salon will be Dr. C. Atkin Swan, who will deal with * The 
Practical Side of Alpine Photography." On Thursday, October 2, 
there will be a lantern lecture by Mr. A. H. Blake, entitled * The 
King's Highway." The lectures commence at 8 p.m., admission 
one shilling. 


Mr. E. O. Hoppe advises us that he has removed his studio 
from Baker Street to Millais House, Cromwell Place, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

Norwich and District Photographic Society's exhibition will 
be held in the Public Library, Norwich, from October 22 to 3o. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the judge. Entries close 
on October 9. In addition to the club classes there is a cham. 
pion class and an open ciass in which any subjeot can be sub- 
mitted. Entry forms can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. R. J. Delf, Peoria House, Park Lane, Norwich. 

To Secretaries of Photographic Societies. —Secretaries who are 
on the look out for an interesting lecture for their next winter 
syllabus are invited to apply to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
J.td., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., who 
have prepared an instructive and interesting lecture entitled 
“Maximum and Minimum.” It deals with a subject that will 
appeal to all photographers, advanced workers and beginners 
alike, and is accompanied by lantern slides and prints for illus- 
trative purposes. Full particulars will be sent on application. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. АПОУ 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the- Editor. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Ran Ye? 


Backed Plates. 
Can you give me the reason why there is a 
bad stain on backed plates? The stain is as 
if the plates had not been fully fixed and 
exposed to light, etc. 
A. J. M. B. (Highbury). 
We have not met with or heard of stain 
due to any commercially backed plates, 
so conclude that you are probably mis- 
taken in attributing this stain to backing. 
Is it not likely that the stain is due to 
some other cause? Are you quite sure 
that the acid fixing bath was not partially 
exhausted by previous use? Although an 
acid fixing bath keeps clear for a long 
time, it will not go on working іп- 


definitely. Every plate fixed in it weakens 7 


it. 
Weak Negatives. 
I have dificulty in getting my landscape 


negatives strong enough, although the por- 
traits come out fairly well, etc. 


P. B. (Bristol). 

As the portraits, which require longer 
exposure than landscapes, come out all 
right, we are led to suspect that most pro- 
bably the weakness you speak of is due 
either to over.exposure or insufficient de- 
velopment, or fog resulting from your 
not shading the lens from strong, direct 
light. 


Local Toning. 
Could you tell me how to tone a certain 
part of a print only, ie. without the toning 
solution affecting oiee etc. 


S. (Wandsworth). 

The simplest and most direct way is to 
apply the toning solution locally with a 
brush. The entire print should be soaked 
in water, surface dried, and laid on a 
sheet of glass, and the solution applied 
carefully with a brush. After bleaching 
remove the surplus fluid with bits of blot- 
ting paper. Wash the print, repeat with 
the sulphiding solution. 


Reducing, Intensifying, Ground-Glass. 
Should be glad if you would give formula 
for intensifying and redu:in , Is there any- 
thing better for focussing screen than ground- 
glass? A. V. B. (Brussels). 

As there are quite a score methods of 
intensifying and reducing, we do not 
know to which process you refer. Many 
of these you will find described in the 
volume of THE A. P. Library called “The 

Perfect Negative.” For all ordinary 

photographic procedure nothing is better 

than ground-glass—and thus it is almost 


always used. 


Stains and Pinholes. 
As soon as the image begins to appear I 
put my negative in a dish of water till all 
detail is out, but I often get stains and pin- 


holes, etc. 
E. S. A. (Bishops Waltham). 
If you boil a kettle full of water briskly 
for a few minutes, and then let the water 
stand until cold or cool again, you will 
find that you have fewer air-bells; and if 
you add $ to $ oz. of soda sulphite 
crushed to powder to a pint of this 
boiled-cooled water, and use this in place 
of plain water, you will (we hope): have 
no more staining trouble. If you do, 
write again. 
Lens Distortion. 
I find the edges o£ the walls do not come 
out straight, etc. G. F. P. (London, W.). 
By straight you evidently mean parallel 
and vertical. The edges of the pillars, etc., 
in print sent are quite straight, but are 
not parallel and vertical, but incline to 
meet or converge towards the upper end. 
This is entirely due not to lens or camera, 
but to your tilting the camera upwards. 
Every lens, if thus tilted, would give this 
effect. Your Zeiss Tessar is excellent. 
You can have nothing better. The Baby 
Sibyl is also all that one could wish. If 
the camera must be tilted, the only thin 
to do is to make an enlargement an 
tilt the easel, and so (to a very great ex- 
tent) get rid of the distortion due to tilt- 
ing. We should say that all self-toning 
papers were practically equal as regards 
permanency. 
Ink on Platinotype. 


How can I remove an ink-blot from a 
platinotype print? А. \. E. (Penrith). 


If it is an aniline ink most likely it 
will wash out by putting the print under 
a gently flowing stream from the water 
tap. This failing, try water acidulated 
with a little hydrochloric acid; or a weak 
solution of soda or potash metabisulphite ; 
or a ten per cent. solution of soda-sulphite 
acidulated with citric or sulphuric acid. 
If it be an iron ink use a semi-saturated 
solution of quadroxalate of potash or five 
per cent. solution of oxalic acid. 
Bached Plates. 

(1) How to deal with backed plates so as 

to prevent fingers being stained? (2) What 

quantity of developer to use for 15 oz. tank 


to take fifteen minutes? 
A. R. (Guildford). 


(1) So far as we are aware, none of the 
present-day commercial backings stain the 
fingers beyond the stage that can be easily 
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removed by soap and water and nail 
brush. To what other backing do you 
refer? (2) Time of development depends 
on temperature, dilution, exposure, effect 
required, etc. As a normal pyro-soda 
takes general] and broadly about five 
minutes, you will get somewhere near 
what you want by mixing up S oz. of 
normal developer, and diluting to 15 oz. 


Converting Lantern for Enlarging. 

I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 

the best way of converting a lecture lantern 

into an enlarger. 

C. G. H. (Wandsworth). 

Your question is too vague, and may 
be compared to asking how best to convert 
an orchard into a garden. But, briefly 
put, you require three conditions: an 
achromatic lens ; the lantern must be prac- 
tically light-tight; the illumination on 
the focussing easel must be even. 
“Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish,” by G. R. Smith, post free, 1s. 2d., 
might help you with suggestions. 


Drying Films. 
If I gave a ten-minute bath of twenty per 
cent. formalin, could I dry films by heat? 
What is the increase of K2 screen with 
Premo films? H. W. S. (Dublin). 


(1) Better give twenty minutes in a ten 
per cent. formalin bath. Wash films for 
ten minutes in running water. Surface- 
dry between blotting paper, and dry by 
waving films in front of fire. Avoid get- 
ting the films too hot or they will buckle 
up, and, if very hot, may possibly ignite. 
(2 Cannot say definitely. A colour screen 
has not a constant time factor for all 
kinds of plates or films. It depends also 
on the colour sensitiveness of the plate 
or film. 


Stains. 
Can you recommend some means of remov- 
ing stains from fingers—i.e., developers, in- 


tensifications, etc.? 
X (7) №. (Alverstoke). 

Modesty forbids our accepting the prof- 
fered compliment of suggesting that we 
know how to remove the stains resulting 
from dozens of different developers and 
intensifiers, and to say nothing of the 
etc. stains. If you are in trouble with 
some one particular stain, and will give 
particulars, it is just possible that we 
might be able to suggest a remedy. 


Painting on Silk. 

Would you advise me how to prepare silk for 
painting om, etc. J. J. (Belfast). 

You omittheimportant point of saying 
whether you wish to use oil or water- 
colour paints. For water-colour: Stretch 
the silk in a frame such as is used by 
embroiderers. Soak an ounce of Nelson's 
gelatine in cold water for a few hours. 
Pour away all the water which has not 
been absorbed by the gelatine, and then 
dissolve the swelled gelatine in a pint of 
warm water at about 120 deg. F. Apply 
this solution while hot to the silk, using 
a small «piece of clean Turkey sponge 
stuffed into the neck of a bottle to form 
a holder. Rub this sizing well into the 
silk, and then let it dry. The opaque 


. body colour method is the more suitable 


and effective for working on fabrics. For 
oil-colour painting the silk is stretched 
as above described. No printing is neces- 
sary, but as little as possible of oil or 
turps should be used, but some such 
jelly-like medium as Robertson's. For 
the first coating use the colour very spar- 
ingly—laying it on as thin as possible, 
and then let this dry thoroughly beforc 
the second painting is applied. After 
it is quite dry it may be greatly brightened 
by a coat of white spirit varnish. 
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HERE are two 
methods of focussing, 
either by the use of 
the ground-glass, in 
which the image is 
actually seen, and 
the position of the 
sround-glass adjusted 
until the image is 
sharp, or by estimat- 
ing the distance of 
the object required 
sharp, and setting a 
pointer to the proper 
position on an en- 
“raved scale. The first method is used 
in the stand camera, and the second in 
the hand camera. Sometimes it is con- 
venient to have a scale on the stand 
camera, and to focus by this, with the 
plate in position. ready for exposing, but 
we are then using hand camera methods 
with the camera supported on a stand. 
Again, some hand cameras fitted, кау, 
with dark slides, a changing box, or a 
film-pack, may have the ground-glass 
protected by some form of folding hood, 
so that the camera may be held up at 
eve level, and the image examined. 
But broadly our classification is right— 
ground-glass for the stand camera, 
focussing scale for the hand camera. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


POINTS REGARDING 


It might appear that focussing on 
the ground-glass was a very simple 
operation, but there are little difficulties 
as soon as any but the most straight- 
forward of subjects are taken in hand. 
It is true that it is quite an easy matter 
to get a picture sharp, if one simply 
stops down to such a stop as F/16 or 
[;22. But this will quite unneces. 
sarily prolong the exposure, and if our 
picture includes moving objects, or if 
the wind is blowing grass and foliage 
about, the increased exposure is a great 
disadvantage. The aim then is to give 
the shortest exposure possible, and this 
implies using the largest aperture pos- 
sible. To do so means that we must 
exercise considerable care as to the 
exact point in our subject that we 
choose for focussing upon. 

Let us assume, as we generally do, 
that a quarter-plate, a 5 by 4, or a post- 
card size picture is being taken. These 
are bv far the most commonly used 
sizes, and when we get to larger plates 
the optical difficulties in focussing are 
much greater. 

The point which is of cardinal im- 
portance is, that under all ordinary 
circumstances we do not need to con- 
sider any objects beyond a certain dis. 
tance from the camera. 


FOCUSSING. 


Let us take a concrete example: a 
quarter-plate camera, with a lens of 
five inches focal length and the Е 
stop. If we focus quite sharply on in- 
finity, we shall find that everything is 
sharp up to 26 ft. from the camera. If 
we are able to use F/11 then everything 
will be sharp up to 19 ft. from the 
camera. Now 26 ft. is about the width 
of an average roadway, and so it will 
be readily seen that there are a great 
many subjects in which the definition 
will be quite satisfactory if we use F/8, 
and keep the focussing scale set at 
infinity. 

If we are working with a stand 
camera the matter is equallv simple. 
All we need to do is to focus on some 
clearly defined object at any distance 
beyond 26 feet. Fig. 1 is a print from a 
negative which was focussed at infinitv, 
and it will be scen that the hedge on 
the left, which was little more than the 
width of the road ахау from the 
camera, is quite sharply defined. 

Now, supposing we have objects in 
our subject which are nearer to the 
camera than 26 ft., how are we then 
to proceed? Well, if we set the pointer 
of our focussing scale to 26 ft. we shall 
find that everything from half that dis- 
tance (i.e. 13 ft.) right away to infinity 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


will be sharp, or sufficiently sharp not 
to look pronouncedly blurred. lf we 
want to help the foreground objects a 
little, we may do so at the expense of 
the distance by setting the scale at, say, 
20 ft. instead of 26 ft. 

Remembering these two points will 
enable us to get excellent results with 
the stand camera, and will ensure our 
working with the minimum of stopping 
down. In hand camera work it will 
mean that the focussing difficulties will 
disappear if we have nothing nearer to 
us than 13 ft. Looking at fig.. 2, we 
see that the distance is sharp, the tree 
is sharp, and the near foreground or 
hedge is sharp. This was exposed at 
F/11, and as the hedge was about 10 ft. 
from the camera, and the focussing 
scale was set for 20 ft., we have a good 
distribution of definition over the entire 
range of distances. 

Now, looking at fig. 3 we see the 
effect when the focussing scale is set 
for 10 ft., the distance of the nearest 


object—the hedge. This object is 
sharp, but the tree across the road 
and the distance are not sharp. 


For such a subject as this the effect is 
not satisfactory, but in certain cases 
such a method of focussing is to be 
preferred. In the case of figure studies 
it is obviously better to have the prin- 
cipal object, the figure, sharply defined, 
and the background to the figure softly 
defined, so as to throw up the figure. 
This effect, always supposing there is 
some space between the figure and the 
background, is obtained by estimating 
the distance from camera to principal 
figure, and setting the scale for this 
distance. 

It sometimes happens that such an 
effect is obtained as that shown in 
fig. 4, and this almost invariably in- 
dicates too near a setting of the focus- 
sing scale, because, of course, it is 
scarcely likely that any worker would 
cet the pointer nearer to the back of the 
camera than the infinity mark. This 
setting for too near a point is, we think, 
-by far the commonest error in working 
with a focussing hand camera, and we 
believe the error will be best avoided by 
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setting, for all ordinary work, at either 
infinity or a fraction in front of in- 


finity for open subjects, and at 
26 ft. in cases where there are nearer 
objects. 


And now it may be asked, what is one 
to do when using a “ fixed-focus” 
camera? What we have suggested 
above almost amounts to this, that the 
camera is reduced to the level of sim- 
plicity of a fixed-focus instrument. A 
fixed-focus camera is nothing more or 
less than an instrument with its lens set 
at 26 ft. or 19 ft. It is quite easy to 
transform our focussing cameras into 
fixed-focus instruments, if on any occa- 
sion we wish to work with the utmost 
simplicity. Supposing the quarter-plate 
camera with 5 in. lens, we shall get 
the best results by using— 


Е/8, and the focussing scale set for 

26 ft.; or 

F/11, and the focussing scale set for 

19 ft. 

We should then be able to secure suf- 
ficiently sharp pictures of all objects 
beyond 13 ft. in the one case, and 9 ft. 
6 in. in the other. 

Where, in using a fixed-focus or a 
focussing instrument, the worker wants 
to secure greater depth of focus, that 
is sharp definition on nearer objects 
than 9 ft. 6in., he must resort to the use 
of a smaller stop. If the focus can be 
adjusted, it is an advantage to rack out 
the lens a little, as then less stopping 
down is required. For instance, if some- 
thing 6 ft. away from the camera is re- 
quired sharp at the same time as the 
distance, we may use stop F/16, and 
set the scale for 13 ft., when we shall 
obtain the required result. To do this 
with a fixed-focus camera, however, 
would probably require the use of a stop 
as small as F/22, or even F/32, because 
the depth increases much more rapidly 
in the distance than it does in the fore- 
ground. This may be seen by looking 
at any focussing scale. The dis- 
tance between the 3 ft. and the 6 ft. 
marks will be found greater than 
the distance between the 50 ft. and 
roo ft. marks. 
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“THE NOVICES’ NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them.” 
“Landscapes with Figures.” 
“ Photographing Interiors.” 
“Riverside Exposures.” 
“Making the Most of Faulty Negatives.” 
“Clouds and Shadows.” 
“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 
“Street Snapshots.” 
“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 
“The Choice of a Camera.” 
“Correct Exposure.” 
“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 
“Photographing Sunny Landscapes.” 
“Points About Development.” 
“The Covering .Power of Lenses.” 
“The Use of Light Filters.” 
“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 
“Printing on P.O.P.” 
“ Copying.” 
“ Enlarging.” 
“ Development Papers.” 
“Carbon Printing.” 
“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 
“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 
“Profitable Photography.” 
“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 
“Notes on Dull-Weather Photography.” 
“Drying Negatives.” 
“Simple Control in Printing.” 
“The Stand Camera in the Field.” 
“Intensification and Skies.” 
“Exposure and Moving Objects.” 
“Treatment of Incorrect Exposures " — 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 
“The Movements of the Camera.” 
“What ‘Stopping Down’ Does.” 
“Handling the Hand Camera.” 
“Practical Work Out of Doors.” 
“Depth of Focus and  Fixed.Focus 
Cameras." 
* Blurred Results and their Causes." 
Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the | 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long | 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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By С. W. WILLLAMS 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture is also on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mali East, S.W. 


SOME old writers on art held that in an 
outdoor subject there should be three com- 
ponent regions shown or suggested, viz., 
foreground, middle distance, and extreme 
distance. If this proposition be rightly 
apprehended, it will be seen to convey a 
fundamental truth. But, alas! it has been 
greatly misunderstood and jeered at by those 
who misread it and set up their own skittles 
in order to have the pleasure and glory of 
knocking them down again. We can put 
the old dictum in other words by saying that 
in an outdoor subject it is, in general, desir- 
able to show parts which are at considerably varying distances 
in order to convey the sense of considerable space, and that there 
should also be a suggestion of the continuous nature of the scene 
as a whole; i.e., all its parts should belong to the scene 
as a whole. All this well accords with one's general impression 
of Nature. At the same time we occasionally find a scene in 
Nature which seems at first glance to suggest that there are gaps, 
empty spaces. Thus, for instance, when from a somewhat low 
position on land we see the distant sea cut by a line of nearer 
cliffs. The part of the scene just beyond the cliff boundary, 1.e. 
where the sea breaks at the foot of the cliffs, is out of sight. 
Reason and experience tell us that something of the kind must 
exist. But its absence, with nothing in the view to suggest Its 
presence, gives the feeling of discontinuity. Other examples will 
suggest themselves to the memory of the reader. 


VONSTRUCTIVI CRITICISMS.—11. 


Now, in the pleasant picture on this page we have the fore- 
ground indicated by the boat, or part thereof, on the right, while 
the houses and mountain in the distance on the left are all one 
could wish. True, these are connected by the intervening water. 
But there remains just a feeling that the scene does not present 
the idea of continuit y in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

Among the several excellent features of quality that this picturo 
presents for our consideration one may mention the following. 
There is a quite excellent suggestion of *atmosphere," a very 
slight indication of that barely visible haziness which is the more 
frequently seen near water when a hot, newly unclouded sun 
begins to chase the early morning mist away. This is to be dis. 
tinguished from the condition we know as fog. Both in turn are 
in no way connected with the “fog” of photographic origin, 
which, alas! is sometimes offered in their place, but only 
accepted by those ignorant of the difference between the true and 
the false coin. The chiaroscuro or distribution and balance of 
light and shade in this picture are worthy of special mention, 
where we note an illustration of the old principle of keeping the 
chief lights well within the picture and the darker parts more 
towards its margins. The distribution illustrates the term 
“breadth,” which is not to be confounded with flatness or mono- 
tony. There is yet another old saving here illustrated, viz., that 
“the middle tones are the backbone of good composition." The 
beginner may here learn the good lesson that pictorial effect 15 
more a matter of treatment than of subject. The good teller of 
an ordinary story is preferable to the ordinary teller of a good 
story. po 
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Salonisms. 

“Harrowing Sussex” (innocent of any intermediary comma) 1s 
the title of one of Mr. R. M. Cocks’s pictures at the London 
Salon. Our own work, entitled “Excruciating Herts,” unfor- 


tunately, was not ready to time. 

Some people, on entering the gallery, have found the same 
author’s “Mustard Field” equally harrowing. We understand 
that in the pigmenting of this print actual home-grown mustard 
was employed. Up to the moment of going to press it has not 
yet been purchased by a famous firm which specialises in this 
condiment, but—well, we throw out the hint. Reduced to 
mustard-tin size it would be Keen indeed. If retained at its 
present dimensions the picture might very well serve as a 
mustard poultice. 

Speaking of the sales of pictures, by the way, it is interesting 
to note that in the show there are one or two quite good Sellors. 

If any strain of music should ever penetrate the Salon walls, 
Madame D'Ora's “Pavlova” will assuredly get up and give a 
performance. It is obviously a physical impossibility for her to 
remain in that position until nearly the end of October. 

Two pictures this year have aeroplanes for subjects. Last year 
there was only one, so the patronage of aviation by pictorial 
photographers is going apace. It needs very little calculation 
to show that, at this rate, in three hundred years’ time there 
will be nothing else but aeroplane pictures on the walls of the 
Salon. 

A pavement artist somehow gained admission to the Salon on 
press-view day. He said he 
was a representative of the 
Datly Paving-stone, or some- 
thing. When he came to the 
Quedenfeldtian ^ post-impres- 
sionettes, his remark was, 
* Alas, my poor brother!" 

One of Josef Pécsi's prints 
shows a foreign gentleman— 
he is called *The Sampler," 
or collector of curios—who is 
taking up a little Indian 
idol in exactly the manner to 
suggest that he is going to 
throw it at you. It is the 
sport of those officially at the 
Salon to watch visitors duck 
their heads when they come 
to this picture. Be sure you 
don’t do it. 

Wanted: Old cab-horses 
to stand as foreground arches. 
Shape of the legs and curve 
of the under-body alone need 
be considered. Animals must 
be docile, so that any desired view can be photographed be- 
tween their fore and hind quarters. Apply, 5a, Pall Mall Fast. 


New Stars. 

The exhibition season seems to have brought out some new 
stars in the photographic firmament. That, of course, is not 
surprising. But it does give rise to an odd feeling of exaspera- 
tion when one reads in two of London's leading daily papers of 
the work of Mr. Furley Lane. The portraits by Mr. Furley 
Lane, the Standard tells us, bring out every characteristic of the 
sitter, and make the individual live in the photograph. Who is 
Mr. Furley Lane? Now, then, “Touchstone,” don't say you 
have never met him. It is not unlikely, of course, that a worker 
with so promising and familiar a Christian name should do 
good things, but it is rather strange that he should have len»: 
to the front at a bound. I suppose, by the way, that the Devachy 
of whom a Dublin paper tells us several times over, is our 
French colleague and master. Someone has evidently been 
inclined to follow the advice of the elder Weller, and put him 
down a “we.” 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


V. - Know it all, ** before you were 
born, my boy," 


it is the other way about. | | 
tiser who is trying to get rid of his photographic paraphernalia 
on the ground that he is “giving up the hobby,” gives his address 


Giving Up the Hobby. 
Judging by the sale and exchange department 
in the columns of a non-photographic contem- 


porary, a good many people just now are 5 
giving up vain and worldly pleasures and substituting for them 
the highly spiritual joys of photography. One advertiser, 
for instance, is willing to part with a billiard table if he 


can get a camera with a good lens, and another renounces such 
vanities as his zither banjo, his Italian mandoline, and his silver 


lever watch in order to get a “photo-cannon camera.” These 
new recruits may be set off against the one or two with whom 
It is significant that the only adver- 


as the “Police Station.” For charity’s sake one adds that pro- 


bably it is an officer of the law who finds his duties incompatible 


with photographic pursuits, and not someone who has surren- 
dered to the rival hobby of oakum picking. 


Our Queries 

BLUSHER.—Can one strip a film? 

Yes, it is possible, but not nice, and the process is a ticklish 
one. Personally, we always lower the light during the opera- 
tion. Of course, you will not think of trying the operation 
except in a warm room, and out of sight of the Bakerloo Censor! 


To What Base Uses. 


A writer in the Manchester City News, dealing with the sub- 
ject of plate changing at sea, suggests that the porthole of the 
cabin should be covered over closely with the red cover of a 
copy of —— (mentioning a weekly paper of the Tit-bits variety). 


I cannot say this snippy style 
My brain exactly grips, 

I think I'm proof against the wile 
Of, say, the Weekly Chips, 
The Shavings, or the Snips, 

Which tells—but my attention flags— 
Of Roosevelt’s size in hats, 

How Pharaoh cooked with paper bags, 
How wise are tabby-cats. | 


But then I noted on this print 
Its cover, ruby red, 
The veritable carmine tint, 
And it I coveted, 
*It shall be mine," I said. 
And soon that cover off I tore, 
And, nice, and safe, and tight, 
I spread my little window о’ет, 
And got my ruby light. 
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POLPERRO. 


Bv W. THOMAS. 
The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photographu, now open at the Galleries of the Hoyal Society of Painters т 
Water Colours, 5a, Pali Mall East, S.W. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. Bv Dn. E. G. Boon. 


The original of this picture is on view at the Royal Pho phic ty's Exhibition, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
Br itish arin ts, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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We are glad to hear that a great number of our 
readers, both at home and abroad, have taken note of 
our advice regarding the ad- 
visability of ordering copies of 
"Photograms of the Year” 
well in advance. It will be re- 
membered that last year the annual was sold out almost 
immediately on publication, and many readers who had 
neglected to place their orders beforehand were dis- 
appointed. ‘‘Photograms of the Year, 1913,” is now in 
the press, and will be published about the middle of the 
present month, the price being 2s. 6d. in stiff paper 
covers, or 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. As previously an- 
nounced, the book will contain a magnificent and repre- 
sentative collection of reproductions of the best pictorial 
photographs from all parts of the world, excelling even 
that put before the readers of the 1912 volume. In 
addition, a number of articles will be included dealing 
with the progress of pictorial photography, specially 
contributed by leading workers in various countries, the 
whole forming a comprehensive review of present-day 
camera work. We hope, therefore, that all who desire 
to possess a copy of this fine publication will make a 
point of ordering it without delav, either from their 
newsagent, bookstall, or dealer, or direct from the 
publishers at 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

o ge $ 

That photography has its manifold applications in 

natural science everyone is aware, but few probably 
realise how completely it 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL has, so to speak, boxed the 
SCIENCE. compass and become the 

ally of the naturalist in 

every field of investigation. During the last fortnight 
of September there was held in Vienna a Congress of 
Natural Science, and in connection therewith an exhibi- 
tion was instituted solely in order to illustrate the appli- 
cation of photography to the natural sciences and to 
medicine. This exhibition was housed in the university 
buildings of the Austrian capital, and the nine sections 
into which it was divided afford an interesting glimpse 
of the ramifications of scientific photography. In the 
first place there was illustrated its application to medi- 
cine, on the one hand by means of the X-rays in show- 
ing the details of internal structures, and on the other 
by means of the various uses of the photograph in 


" PHOTOGRAMS OF THE 
YEAR 1913." 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK |^ ^ 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT « 


© “жж 


forensic medicine. Then came photography in the 
service of anthropology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
geology, geography and exploration, physics, and 
astronomy and meteorology. Not at all a bad list, but, 
unless it is included in zoology, the highly valuable ap- 
plication of photography to biology and microscopic life 
seems to have escaped attention. 
e 5 8 
The art editor of one of the best of our monthly 
magazines was complaining to us the other day about 
the scarcity of a particular 
DECORATIVE PHOTOGRAPHS class of publication photo- 
IN DEMAND. graph. The kind of photo- 
graph which he found him- 
self continually in need of was something that would 
serve for what is known as the “fill-up.” When a story 
or article falls somewhat short of the allotted space, it 
is usual to insert—not necessarily at the bottom of the 
page—some kind of picture in the form of an oblong 
strip, of page width, and perhaps two inches or so in 
depth. Such a picture, of course, should not tell much 
of a story. Its purpose is purely decorative, but if it 
has some appositeness to the letterpress, so much the 
better. A panorama of landscape, with a suggestion of 
the season of the year, is frequently very appropriate. 
This is precisely the kind of thing which the photo- 
graphic agent does not stock. And even when a print 
suitable in other respects is forthcoming, the chances 
are that it will not lend itself to the unusual shape 
required. There seems to be a hint here for the amateur 
who despairs of ever doing first-class pictorial work on 
the one hand or topical work on the other. The 
decorative embellishment of a magazine may still 
furnish him with some opportunity. 
& m 


That dust on the lens is undesirable, as obstructing 

a certain amount of light and as causing diffusion or 
scattering of light, is obvious enough, but 

DUST ON it is very easy, however, to much over- 
THE LENS. estimate the mischief arising from a little 
dust, and the photographer who industriously 

and frequently removes every trace of dust from his lens 
will in all probability soon ruin the lens by lowering the 
polish. Dust is a mixture of many substances, and 
among these may be mentioned the granite or other 
stone with which roads are laid, this stone being ham- 
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mered to minute fragments by the traffic. No optical 
surface should be wiped, even with the cleanest and 
softest cloth, until the dust has been removed, otherwise 
the hard particles are made to cut into the surface of 
the glass—glass being much softer than the minute 
stones which fly about the atmosphere as dust. The 
golden rule as to the care of optical surfaces is to protect 
against dirt as far as possible, but to clean as seldom 
as possible; and in emphasis of this view we cannot 
do better than quote from the official instructions to 
army signallers as regards the care of their telescopes. 
On page 117 of the official Training Manual we read: 
“If there is a little dust only on the lens, remove it with 
a sharp puff of breath and then dry by moving the lens 
briskly backwards and forwards. Wiping even with the 
softest and cleanest material impairs the polish and must 
only be done when absolutely necessary; but the lens 
must never be rubbed with the finger.” We may add 
that a camel's-hair mop is useful for removing dust, 
as if this appliance is carefully handled the dust is cast 
off without severe frictioning against the surface. After 
the removal of the dust a trace of pure alcohol may be 
applied by means of a camel's-hair brush, and then a 
soft clean cloth may be cautiously used. 
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For several years past the railway companies of 
France have decorated their carriages with photographs 
representing the principal 
THE CELLULOID DANGER. attractions offered by their 
| system : landscapes, 
chateaux, churches, and so forth. These photographs 
present a glazed appearance, which is obtained by 
sticking over the print a thin film of celluloid. The 
grave dangers of fire in the case of celluloid, to which 
the cinematograph has done more than anything else to 
draw attention, have been considered by the Council of 
Public Hygiene of the department of the Seine, and the 
outcome of the deliberations is that, by keeping the 
celluloid within limits and having on hand a good 
supply of fire-extinguishing appliances, the safety of 
the traveliing public is not endangered by this use of the 
inflammable substance in railway carriages. 


THE EAST ANGLIAN FEDERATION EXHIBITION. 
Owing to pressure on our space this week our notes 
on the exhibition now open at the “A. P." Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, are held over until next week. 
In the meantime readers should note that the exhibition 
is open until October 17th. Admission free. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a bref exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, Е/8. 
For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SuBJEcT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/25 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/5 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 1/6 

scenes, etc. Nou wee. Sele Жз у Жн 13 
Landscapes іп fog or mist, ог with strong 1/4 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... ” 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of pietre. River cones with heavy foliage 1/2 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much Shut in by buildings... ... . 2 8608. 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white 
reflector ae ДӨ ae ee ee ee з 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. киш ар шч Rapid 
1/40 1/75 вес. | 1/100 вес. | 1/120 sec. 
1/25 1/45 ,, 1/60 ,, 1/75 ,, 
1/10 1/20 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 
1/6 1/2 ,, 1/15  ,, 1/20 .. 
1/8 1/6 » 1/8 2 1/10  , 
11 1 » 1/2 - 1/3 P 

3 secs. |2 secs. | 1} | 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


Barnet, Red Ser i 
der: 

байт Royal Standard, 

~ Special Ex. Rapid. 

CRITERION, Extra Special 


Rapid. Г] ә 
Eastman. S Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps Comet. 

I:rorp, Monarch. | 

» Panchromatic. | 

> Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

S Orthochrome S.S. 
Lero, DR Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

Violet Label. 


9 
MARION, Su e. 
чою P-S. 
Mawson, Соза 


Р iator. | 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
», Panchromatic 
PAnAGOM, Ultra Rapid. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, Wa i 

WELLINGTON, ‘Kira Speedy. 
ess. 


" r 
WRnATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, eee Rapid. 


А о. 
CapErT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
й Royal Standard 
о. 

CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

v so. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

” Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 


Gaireins' Gramme, | 
ILroxp. Rapid Chromatic. 


» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lato, Phoenix. 


LuwIERE, Blue Label 


Marion, Instantaneous. 


n ydra. 

Paracon, Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 

Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
ʻi Profession 
Стивом, Roll Film 
t Film. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 
310 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
» Matte-Ground 

EnsiGN, Film. 

ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


” 99 о. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K 
» vereign. 


» N.F. 

Кордк, N.C. Film. 
б Premo Film Раск 

LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

is ilm. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET. Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

ө Non-screen Ortho. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vipgx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 

Й Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 
MARION, Portrait. 


" 
Рлскт, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асел, Isolar. 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
ots 
Ермлкрз Medium. í 
LFORD, i А 
IMPERIAL, Ordina 
рык Үш” 
ARION i 
Mawson. Castle.” 
асет ИИИ 
ARAGON, Ог 
RAJAR, Ordinary. о 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, taneous. 


abel. 
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UTDOOR photography in October may fre- 
quently be attended with physical discomforts, 
but there can be no gainsaying that the won- 
derful pageant of colour offered the eye by 

the autumn foliage is ample recompense. The season 
is one that has really more to offer the painter than the 
photographer, but the latter should not despair. Тһе 
beauties of autumn are so manifold that it becomes a 
pleasure on a fine October day to tackle the problem that 
Nature places before us. 

There is a fascination which landscape photography 
possesses in the spring and autumn which is quite 

AP Tc 
AT 


lacking in 

summer, the y 
а 
КА 


least poetic of 
all the seasons. 
Owing to the 
inclination of 
the earth’s 
axis, the sun’s 


IN by far the larger number of cases our 
outdoor subjects stand or fall by the fore- 
ground. For this reason it is imperative 
that the photographer should never omit to 
4 give this part his most careful attention. If 
) his theme or motif is in the foreground, this 


= — ых Ter. 


"^. | Б E 1 

2. PHOTOGRAPHY IN OCTOBER. 't*' 
“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 


And from a beaker full of richest dyes 
Pouring new glory on ihe autumn woods.” 


worthy of depicting, if only on account of their wealth 
of colour. As it is, the camera artist must pay due 
attention to composition and must exercise extreme care 
to see that all the varying colours of his landscape are 
accurately registered by proper gradations on his 
negative. 

For this purpose an orthochromatic plate is a sine 
quá non, and with a four-times screen will be found to 
give ample correction. It sometimes happens that the 
day fixed—perforce some time beforehand—for ап 
outing may be somewhat windy, making the use of a 


screen, with its accompanying increase in the time of | ° 


exposure, an 
impossibility. 
In this case 
one or other 
of the ortho. 
plates which 
carry their 
own light- 


~ 


rays do not Е filter (as а dye 
jue the P the advice needs no argument. But in other in at Sui 
earth so W Л cases it may not be quite so self-evident. sion) may be 
directly in s 7 ША Г First of all, the foreground, being near, is used without 
spring and 2 7; shown оп а ¿arge scale in our picture. а screen. The 
autumn as in x C =й Whether we wish it or not, this emphasis of result is much 
summer, and 2= size is likely to attract attention. Next, the the same as 


they have not, > 
therefore, the 


same intensity 


prominent size usually means emphasis of details, 
and brings into noticeable prominence small objects— | O" 
bits of paper, straw, etc.—which may easily escape the 


that obtained 
the ordi- 
nary ortho. 


plate with a 


Ош у, La unobservant eye. Third, in most cases it is the foreground ( B^ or four 
о ې‎ к 

ther mins Sw part which gives the keynote of the perspective effect. times screen, 
tion is much { .j but without 


softer, 
shadows are more transparent, and the atmosphere 
itself seems to hold a subtle and mysterious charm 
which it does not possess in the harsh glare of summer 
sunlight. | 

While both spring and autumn predominate over 
summer, autumn takes first place with many workers as 
the most charming of the seasons. The trees are still 
quite rich in foliage, the absence, or partial absence, of 
which causes spring landscapes to look bare and cold. 
Yet this leafiness of the trees constitutes one of the chief 
difficulties which the photographer has to surmount, 
viz., the vast range of tint displayed in the colouring 
of the foliage, from numerous shades of green through 
warm browns to gorgeous reds. Were the photographer 
not handicapped by having to render his pictures in 
monochrome, he would find all autumn landscapes 


the necessity 
of giving the long exposure which the use of the separate 
screen entails. It may be mentioned en passant that 
these plates give excellent results when used in conjunc- 
tion with a three or four times screen. 

As regards exposure, the worker must guard against 
giving too short a time. For one thing, the light in 
October, although it may appear to the eye as strong, 
has not the same actinic intensity which it has in April 
or even in March. Moreover, the shadows are rot so 
heavy as those cast in summer, and consequently they 
contain greater depth and often a large amount of detail. 
This depth of gradation and wealth of detail can only 
be rendered satisfactorily by a full exposure. 

With a view to the printing in of suitable clouds from 
a separate negative at a later date it is advisable to jot 
down, when making an exposure on a landscape, a note 
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of the direction in which the camera is pointing, e.g. 
south-east or west, etc. This, taken in conjunction 
with the time of day the exposure was made, will be 
found a great help when choosing the cloud negative 
from which the sky is to be taken, as it enables the 
worker to avoid the error of combining a cloud forma- 
tion lighted from the front with a landscape lighted from 
the right hand. Similar notes should always be made 
when cloud negatives are being obtained. 

The question whether the landscape is to include 
figures, whether people or animals, is one which must 
be left to the personal taste of the photographer. 
There is no doubt that the inclusion of well-placed 
unobtrusive figures imparts a wonderful amount of life 
into a landscape. Care must be taken, however, to 
ensure that the figure, or group of figures, is in harmony 
with the spirit of the scene, and that it does not occupy 
undue prominence where it is not itself the motif of the 
picture. 

Autumn is a favourite time of the year for obtaining 


eC 


4 | ‘HE toning of prints made by printing out upon а collo. 
dion paper is an everyday occurrence, but the toning of 
prints made upon paper where gelatine is the vehicle 

holding the sensitive silver salts is rarely ever mentioned, 
presumably because it is not practised. Gelatine printing-out 
paper prints can be toned to a very good colour by altering 
the acid used with the chloroplatinite of potassium in lieu 
of the almost universally used phosphoric acid. 

The prints that are to be used for platinum toning must 
be printed much deeper than when gold toning alone is to 
be resorted to, just like the prints that are made on collo- 
dion paper. This is owing to the tetravelent platinum re- 
placing a moderate quantity of the deposited silver. 

In this case it is better to tone the image, in the first 
place, in a suitable gold toning bath previous to the use of 
platinum. 

When the prints are ready wash them as usual in half 
a dozen changes of water, so as to get rid of the major por- 
tion of the free silver, then tone in the following gold toning 
bath :— 


Distilled: Water: acess eerte ete aee ah 30 oz. 
Chloride of sold: iiic eoe ee 3 gr. 
Sodium bicarbonate .............................. 6 gr. 
Sodium acetate cee nuns ен 72 gr. 


Dissolve the sodium bicarbonate in the water first, then 
add the gold, and lastly the sodium acetate. This bath 
must be made up at least six hours before use. 

The tones in this bath will be of a very fine purple brown. 
As soon as they have been toned place them in clean water. 


b TONING Р.О.Р. WITH GOLD AND PL 
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good sunset studies. The chief danger the worker has 
to guard against here is that of giving too short an 
exposure. It is obvious that at the end of the day the 
sun’s rays have not the actinic power of mid-day, and 
further, the presence of a large amount of yellow and 
red light tends considerably to lengthen the time of 
exposure. Orthochromatic plates should, of course, be 
used, although the yellow screen may be dispensed with. 

In conclusion, the autumn worker should go forth to 
his work imbued with the spirit of autumn. The youth 
of spring and the joyousness of summer have given 
place to the majesty of maturity. Autumn is the season 
of harvest, of smiling corn-fields, the season when fruit 
trees stagger under the weight of their ripened load, 
when the foliage puts on its richest colours. It should 
always be interpreted as the season when Earth’s tasks 
are completed, and the face of Nature shows the 
satisfied contentment of fulfilment before winter’s rough 
hand rudely sweeps all away in preparation for another 
year. 


ATINUM. ж 


Give them a second washing, then tone in a platinum bath 
made up from the following mixture :— 


STOCK PLATINUM SOLUTION. 


Chloroplatinite of potassium ................... 15 gr. 
Distilled, water шинин xt ha ge nae 15 02. 
Label this “ Stock Platinum Solution.” 
The platinum toning bath is made up of 
Stock platinum solution ......................... 2 02. 
Walter pce 20 OZ. 
Охайс acid оо IO gr. 


Place the gold-toned prints a few at a time into this bath. 
Turn them over and over, watch the colour—they will 
change to a blue-black. Do not carry the tone too far. 
Stop short of the colour wanted. Place the prints into clean 
water until all are toned, then wash them well once more, 
when they may be fixed in a bath of plain hypo, consisting 
of :— 

FIXING BATH. 
Hyposulphite of soda .............................. 
Water 20 02. 

About ten minutes will be sufficient for the fixing of the 
prints in this bath. The exact time cannot be given. The 
right colour of the print will determine this. They must be 
well washed for about one hour in running water, when 
they must be suspended to dry, then trimmed to size, and 
then wetted again before being pasted and mounted. 

The colour of these prints will be quite satisfactory if a 
solid-looking blue-black is the desirable colour.—Bulletin of 
Photography. 
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Instruction in Photography.—In connection with the School 
of Pictorial and Technical Photography, conducted by Mr. John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S., at 8, Nottingham Terrace, Regent's Park, 
N.W., a special evening class will be held on Thursday even- 
ings at 6.30, commencing on October 16th. The number of 
students will be limited to twelve, and the ten weeks’ course 
will deal fully with negative making, enlarged and combination 
negatives, etc. Those desirous of joining should apply at once 
to Mr. Gear at the above address for full particulars. 

Canterbury Camera Club.—Mr. Boydell Shallis, for several 
years hon. secretary of the club, has been obliged to resign, 
owing to his leaving the city. Mr. F. H. B. Smith, “St. 
Heliers," Mandeville Road, Canterbury, has been elected in his 
stead. 


W. Shalders at the Institute. 


The Cripplegate Exhibition: a Reminder.—Entries for the 
annual exhibition of the City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society, which takes place from October 27th to 3oth, 
close on Thursday of this week (October gth) The awards 
wil take the form of handsome plaques, which have been 
specially designed and executed by Messrs. Elkington’s, of 
Regent Street. All information and entry forms can be ob- 
tained from the hon. secretary, Мг. Е. W. Gardner, 135, 
Vaughan Road, Harrow. : 

A class for instruction In photography meets at the Oliver 
Goldsmith Institute, Peckham Road, on Thursday evenings, 
7.30-10. A syllabus of lectures may be obtained from Mr. H. 
Inclusive fee for the whole course, 
5s. L.C.C. trams stop at the Institute. 
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HE more the 
photographer 
knows about the 


apparatus and  mate- 
rials he uses, i.e. the 
tools of his trade, the 
better use he ought to make 


of them. Curiously enough, 
while he takes some little in- 


terest in the lens of the camera, possibly because its cost 
is often something considerable, yet with respect to the 
condenser in his lantern he is but little interested, and yet is 
not seldom troubled by its unsatisfactory performance. 

In assembling some home-made contrivances for certain 
experimental work I had occasion to make a few rough and 
ready trials with an 8 in. diameter condenser fitted to an 
enlarging lantern, intended for use with half-plate or any 
less size of negative. This consisted of two plano-convex 
lenses (8 in. diameter) mounted in a cell with their curved 
surfaces nearly in contact, and, of course, their * plano" or 
flat sides outward. The width of this lens mount just fitted 
the lid of a quarter-plate negative box long ways. To make 
it sit level it was packed with a wad of folded brown paper. 

In fig. 1 the condenser (A) is shown resting inside the up- 
turned lid of the plate box, which in turn rests on two 
similar boxes. These are thus arranged so as to bring the 
flames of the two candles (B) on a level with the centre of 
the condenser. 


A long strip of white paper (two galley proofs laid end 
to end, in fact) is arranged on the work bench, so that as 
the parts are shifted about their positions can be easily 
marked on the paper strip. 

Two candles fit into small blocks of wood. 

It is required to examine the central and the marginal 
actions of the lens. 

A piece of opaque black paper is folded and pinned so as 
to form a kind of square cap fitting on the face of the lens 
next the candles. This is shown at P. In it are three cir- 
cular holes about 3 in. diameter. A piece of white paper 
was put inside this black cap, so as to show up these holes 
in the diagram. When this cap is on the lens, as in fig. 2, 
strips of thick black paper or card will cover up any of these 
holes. In fig. 2 the two marginal holes are so shielded. 


Concerning the Focal-length of a Condenser, 
and some Simple Experiments therewith. 
By "ONLOOKER." 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. N." 


The focussing screen consists of a postcard fixed to a 
couple of empty quarter-plate boxes, C. Thus two empty, 
precisely equal-sized boxes with lids are taken, and small 


dabs of gum or seccotine put on the four corners of the lids, 
which are then brought together, as shown in fig. 3, care 
being taken to see that their bottom surfaces are precisely 
in one plane, so that they rest flat on the table or bare 
board. Their front edges, tt, must also be flush. To their 
ends we fix our clean postcard, S s. But before fixing this 
we draw two straight ink lines, жи, parallel and vertical, 
and exactly 4 in. apart. Possibly the reader will be able to 
make out these lines in fig. 2. To bring this focussing 
screen card on level with the centre of the lens we use 
another couple of empty plate boxes (fig. 1). As the candles 
burn down we can thus lower the lens and card screen. 

I have described these details at length, so that the reader 
may see how easy it is to rig up apparatus for such experi- 
ments by utilising the odds and ends, which are pretty sure 
to be at hand. "Therefore it is to be hoped that the afore- 
said reader will not be content with reading only, but will 
repeat the experiments for himself. What one. reads is 
easily forgotten, but what one does seeks deeper into the 
memory. 

Now let us get to work. Here is a transcript of my notes : 

In fig. 4 we have a reproduction of the lines of position 


of the focussing screen, 55, as it is moved about in the 
various experiments. L L shows the width of the lens 
mount. The candle to lens distance remains constant. 
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(1) One flame (candle) centrally placed, 24 in. from centre 
of condenser. Full condenser used (open aperture). At A, 
fip. 4, we get on the focussing screen a fairly sharp image 
of candle flame surrounded by a 21 in. disc of light. 

(2) Black paper cap put on lens next flame, using all three 
holes horizontal. At A a sharper image, no disc. At right 
and left a spectrum-like blur-image, with the red towards 
inside. Stopping first one hole and then the other we find 
these blur-images result from the marginal holes. That on 
the further side yielding the near side image. 

(3) Blocking the central holes we get the two best defined 
images, far from sharp, when focussing screen is at B. But 
returning the screen to A these two combine, more or less, 
into a wide blurred patch showing less colour than at B. 

(4) We now take two candle flames, and, still at 24 in. 
from lens centre, we put the candle flames 7 in. apart, i.c. 
same distance as the two marginal holes. With the “open” 
lens and the screen at C we get two fairly well defined flame 
images surrounded by large discs of light. (Some idea of 
this may be gleaned from fig. 1.) 

(5) By drawing back the screen to D these two discs touch 
marginally with a bright green junction line. 

(6) With the screen at E the two discs touch again, and 
have dark centres. 

(7) Now using the black paper cap and central opening 
nly, and screen at C, we get two fairly good, nearly colour- 
less images 3 in. apart. But in no position of the scrcen 
can these be brought together. 

(8) Next we use the two marginal openings only. With the 


O 1 2 3 b 9 12. 
К) 
Inches 
Fig 4 


‘screen at F we get two coloured images 4 in. apart, with the 
wed edges on the outside. | 

(9) With the screen at G these two images come together, 
more or less, on a blur-image. 

It would occupy too much time and space and also weary 
the reader to discuss all these experiments in detail. But 
to sum up very roughly, we see that with a condensing 
system of this (the usual) type it is not possible to arrange 
for the marginal and central parts of the lenses to gather 
incident light into a very small area. 

With one central light and central stop the image is at 
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A, and with the marginal stop at B. The distance between 
A and B is considerable. So it is a case of compromise 
between A and B in practice, where we are using a source 
of light considerably smaller than the face of the lens—as is 
the usual state of affairs when enlarging with artificial light 
(i.e. incandescent gas mantle, etc.). 

Next with regard to focal length. If we have two objects, 
P O, at a known distance, D, between them, and both the 
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same distance from the lens, L, and also know the distance 
d between their images, р д, and also the distance M be- 
tween the object and image planes (see fig. 5), we can 1n 
such a case estimate the focal length within a negligible 
error. 

We now arrange the two candles, as in fig. r, at such a 
distance from each other that the centres of their sharp 
images fall along the two black lines, mm (4 in. apart) on 
S s, and then measure the distance between the candle and 
image (screen). 

Here is one observation : 

D-distance between candles=8}=8.5 in. 

d=distance between images=4 in. 

Dividing D by d we get 2.1 (nearlv)-ratio- К. 

M = distance between objects and images=28 in. 


To find f (focal length): 
Multiply M by R and divide by “1 plus R” squared, or 
Г = Кхм 
(1 -+ R)? 

Thus R=equals 2.1. This multiplied by 28 gives us 58.8. 
Add 1 to 2.1, getting 3.1. Multiply 3.1 by 3.1 gives 9.61. 
Dividing 9.6 into 58.8 gives 6.1, etc. 

The focal length of the central zone of this condenser is 
just over 6 in. 

It may be of momentary interest to mention that the nega- 
tives of figs. 1 and 2 were made in the dark-room by the aid 
of 6 in. of magnesium ribbon, an Imperial SR plate, and 
Busch 6 in. aplanat at F/8. 
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Visitors to the London Salon may be interested to know that 
the Bleriot monoplane shown in the picture of Beaumont (No. 
145), by Melville Mackay, is the identical machine in which M. 
Pcgoud made his sensational “upside-down ” flights at Brook- 
lands. 

“The Christian Commonwealth " (133, Salisbury Square, Lon- 
‘don, E.C.) offers two guineas for a contrast photograph repre- 
senting childhood as it may be, and as it often is—the childhood 
of the rich and the poor. The contrast must be combined in a 
single photograph, which must be capable of enlargement to 
1o by ro inches. 

Interesting and educative demonstrations are being held daily 
at A. W. Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C., of the method of manu- 
facturing perforated music for piano players. The won- 
derful machine used is in charge of an expert attendant, and 
Messrs. Gamage will be delighted to give full explanations at 
any time. It is certainly a chance to teach the rising generation 
of what marvellous things modern machinery is capable. 


The Paget Competitions.—The prize-winners in the August 
competitions held by the Paget Prize Plate Co., of Watford, are 
as follows:—P. Lightwood, Butts; J. T. Swarbrick, Ashton-on- 
Ribble; Miss E. Fullerton-Smith, Kirkham; J. W. Lawson, 
Clifton; Miss N. R. Hawkes, Birkenhead; R. Cordell, Broms- 
grove; T. O’Brien, Battersea; Miss A. D. Currie, Putney; Miss 


M. Worth, Holbeach; Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone; T. 
Whitaker, Stalybridge; F. D. Hunt, Walthamstow; A. J. Carn- 
non, Edinburgh; A. E. Law, Erdington; H. Fowler, Spark- 
brook; H. J. Smith, Northampton; B. Chambers, Richmond ; 
R. Gorbold, Northampton; B. C. Hartley, Manningham; N. H. 
Dannatt, Twickenham; J. A. Watson, Watford; T. A. George, 
Stratford; Miss Wray, Settle; Miss F. Barron, Stafford; F. G. 
Card, Watford; C. S. Coombes, Sidcup; J. S. Hives, Leeds. 


The New Catalogue of enlarging apparatus just issued by 
Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad 
Street, Birmingham, contains full illustrated particulars of the 
1913 models of the firm’s well-known enlargers, such as the 
“Ellipsoid,” *Daornyta," “Multum-in-Parvo,” etc., also many 
useful accessories. Copies of this well-produced little booklet 
can be obtained post free on application to the above address. 


Getting Rid of Yellow Stain.—The Rev. A. Corbet, of Leaming- 
ton, has found a new use for Hypono (the hypo eliminator sold 
by Messrs. Marion and Co.), in connection with chromium in- 
tensification. As those who have tried the process know, the 
negative becomes stained a deep yellow, and long washing is 
required to discharge the yellow colour. If, however, one dram 
of Hypono to four ounces of water be used, the yellow colour 
is quickly discharged, and, after a short washing, the redevelop- 
ing can be proceeded with. 
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By ROBERT H. GOODSALL. 4 


HE art and science of photography is never stationary, 
for, as in all other spheres of endeavour, there must 
be forward progress, 1f it is to remain vital, and from 

time to time new processes are introduced, thus giving a 
greater field for decorative treatment of the work. Colour 
has always been the goal of ambition, and to this end the 
work of many photographers has been directed. 

Anyone who visits a cinematograph entertainment, where 
tinted films are shown intermingled with the black and 
white variety characteristic of America, cannot help but 
remark the overwhelming superiority of the former. 
latter may be technically good, but artistically they are far 
below the more advanced tinted and toned work. 

What is true for cinematography is equally correct when 
applied to "still" views, and the superiority of the toned 
or stained bromide over the conventional black and white 
print is generally obvious. 

In the following notes I wish to emphasise the possibilities 
of the combined use of suitable tones and stains upon a 
print. 

Broadly speaking, toning should be used for the half- 
tones and shadows, the stains being kept quite light in 
colour and reserved for the high lights. It would be quite 
possible, of course, to obtain similar effects by different 
methods than those to be described here. For example, 
the same colour might be obtained by employing the ozo- 
brome process of a certain colour on a tinted base. But the 
disadvantage to this is that the final effect must be visualised 
beforehand, and the colours cannot be altered during the 
process of production. 

By the toning and staining method, however, the depth 
of tone required can be regulated to a nicety while the print 
is in the bath, and this fortunate latitude in control is most 
advantageous. 

These remarks must of necessity be but a very brief in- 
dication of the possibilities of the process, but once the 
reader has appreciated the governing principle of success- 
fully combining two colours to give a realistic representation 
of atmosphere or lighting he will readily be able to evolve 
original effects for himself. 

The simplest form of effect is that in which a black and 
white bromide is stained so that the high lights become 
coloured, and the deeper tones remain black, or in which 
the latter are toned to a different colour, leaving the high 
lights white. This has been common for many years in 
the ordinary sepia-toned bromide, an extension of the idea 
being to use a cream-tinted base. Similarly seascapes are 
toned blue or green, architectural work brown, and so forth. 

The treatment for such subjects is obvious, and need not 
be enlarged upon. It is occasionally necessary, however, 
that workers should attempt to successfully render moon- 
light, sunlight through trees, evening light, and so on. 1 
will give an example. А short while ago I witnessed а 
sunset on the coast of North Kent. In the distance was the 
small island of Sheppey, with the sun settling down into 
the London mists behind. This produced a peculiar form 
of red light, such as one rarely encounters. The sea was 
moderately rough, and the shadow of every wave was of a 
deep blue. In the foreground of the sky was a great biplane 
silhouetted black or dark blue against the red of the sky. 
The whole made a wonderful picture. The reproduction 
of such a scene by photographic means was quite simple, 
even to the glorious colouring. To obtain this it would 
merely have been necessary to treat the bromide print with 
a ferro-prussiate toning bath, and subsequently stain the 
high lights with a light red stain. I quote this example 
to show the class of subject to which I refer. Unfor- 
tunately, at the time I did not happen to have my camera 
with me, and therefore lost a good opportunity of obtaining 
an attractive picture. 
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A blue tone, such as 
the ferro-prussiate bath 
gives, is extremely suit- 
able for the successful 
interpretation of moon- 
light subjects, with the 
high lights subsequently 
stained faintly cream or simply left white. 


For woodland scenes in which no sky appears, a most 
effective combination is that of a sepia tone and a green 
stain, or for subjects in which it is wished to effectively 
portray sunlight, a creamy yellow stain may be employed 
in place of the green. For night scenes in the woods a deep 
blue or purple is most useful, and is especially effective when 
employed with a yellow stain for the high lights. 

The following formule for some of the most useful tones 
will perhaps be helpful. For the colours of the stains 
aniline dyes are generally used, but, generally speaking, 
it is best to obtain proper photographic stains from some 
dealer of repute, such as those supplied by the Vanguard 
Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead. 


Warm Brown Tone. 


A.—Uranium nitrate ............ go gr 10 gm. 
Water: cen аана ee 20 02 1,000 С.С. 
B.—Potass. ferricyanide ...... go gr 10 gm. 
Water orena ao r 20 OZ. 1,000 C.C. 


For use, mix equal parts of A and B, and add 20 gr. 
of glacial acetic acid. 


For Green Tones. 


Vanadium chloride ......... 20 gr. 1 gm. 
Ferric chloride ............... IO gr. .5 gm. 
Ferric oxalate ............... IO gr. .5 gm. 
Potass. ferricyanide ........ 20 gr. 1 gm. 
Oxalic acid (saturated 

solution) ..................... 2 OZ. 60 c.c. 
Water to^ cuero ke 20 OZ 1.000 C.C. 

For Blue Tones. 

10 per cent. solution ferric 

ammonium citrate ...... 2 07 10 C.C. 
10 per cent. potass. ferro- 

CVANICE аза vad cones 2 02. 10 C.C. 
то per cent. acetic acid ... 20 oz. 100 C.C. 


Many of my most striking effects have been obtained 
through endeavouring to successfully portray sunset sub- 
jects. Of this character is my picture “The Glory of 
Poseidon.” As my readers may know, the temple is that 
of Neptune, at Paestum, South Italy. The sky negative 
was subsequently taken in England, and a combination 
print made. This was then toned with the ferro-prussiate 
tones, and stained with “firelight stain” to a weak orange. 
(This picture was on exhibition at the R. P. S. Exhibition 
this year.) 

In many respects orange and red are the two most useful 
stains that the photographer bas at his disposal, and by 
judiciously combining them with suitable tones some 
wonderful effects may be obtained. 

Blue is particularly useful for all night scenes and also 
for seascapes. Some effective sea studics may be made bv 
the employment of this colour as a tone, especially where 
there happen to be grcat cumulous clouds in the composition. 
If the blue of the sky and shadows of the waves has been 
correctly rendered by panchromatic plates the colouring 
should be almost true to nature. 

Green as a tone is also useful for mountain photography, 
but more particularly it should be reserved for woodland 
scenes. Some compositions, notably those of interiors, 
look uncommonly well when the bromide print; is stained 
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to a sage-green colour, the effect of the black and green 
being that of some old mezzo tone engraving. 

The sepia is the most commonly used tone of any, and 
when combined with yellow gives beautiful sunlight effects. 
It is also effective in combination with a green stain, as 
already mentioned. 

Among the more unusual colours violet purple and red 
chalk are useful on occasion, but unless employed with 
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great care the effect is liable to look bizarre, to say the least 
of it. 

The underlying principle which governs the use of all 
tones and stains is to give in one or more colours as true a 
representation as possible of the subject chosen. It would 
be obviously misleading to tone a seascape brown or a 
snow scene red unless there was some very definite .cause, 
such as a sunset, to suggest the rendering being correct. 


By STANILAND PUGH. | wz 
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Special to °“ The Amateurs Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE photographer who adopts for his prints the mul- 
tiple system of mounting will doubtless have 
experienced some difficulty in arriving at a decision 

regarding a suitable method of storing and preserving them. 
Especially is this likely to be so where a collection of any 
magnitude has to be dealt with, for it is an essential factor 
in such cases that the prints should not only be stored in a 
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neat and orderly manner, but also in a way that any раг- 
ticular photograph may be easily and instantly accessible. 

These remarks do not apply to the photographer who 
prefers to bind his mounted prints in album form, for such 
method will be free from the defect on the score of untidiness, 
which is evident in cases where the photographer desires tu 
keep all his mounted prints separately, but the suggestions 
embodied in this article are specially offered to those photo- 
graphers who adopt this latter method. 

Realising that a difficulty exists on this score, attempts 
have been made to solve the problem, with the result that 
manufacturers have placed on the market portfolios of 
various kinds and shapes expressly designed to accommodate 
mounted prints. These portfolios have much to recommend 
them, and for many purposes, especially where photographs 
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have to be passed from one to another, as is done amongst 
members of photographic societies, those of the larger and 
stronger pattern are indispensable. 

To meet the desire of those who only require to accom- 
modate small collections a lighter portfolio is provided, and 
this is a very useful article where a collection of prints 
within moderate limits has to be dealt with. 

But an objection exists to storing a large quantity of 
prints in portfolios, due to the fact that when filled they are 
somewhat difficult to arrange satisfactorily, being often 


exceedingly bulky, and for this reason they are not likely 
to appeal to the photographer who wishes to store his collec- 
tion of prints in a bookcase or on shelves, as so тапу 
doubtless do. 

A means of overcoming this objection will be found in 
the use of a very convenient receptacle largely employed for 
filing business correspondence. It is known as a transfer 
case. These cases are remarkably low in price, and being 
made of cardboard are quite strong and light. А glance at 
the illustrations will convey some idea of the appearance of 
these transfer cases, and will be sufficient to convince the 
photographer that these articles undoubtedly supply a long- 
felt want. 

If the photographer adheres to one particular size for all 
his multiple mounts, and it may be pointed out that 10 by 8 
inches is a very useful size for quarter-plate prints thus 
mounted, he will find that a quarto-sized transfer case will 
be exactly the dimensions to accommodate them. Doubt- 
less these cases are not of the same pattern in all parts of 
the country, but the kind used by the writer is provided with 
a flap at one end, which lifts up and allows the front to 
fall, so that the contents are easily accessible, and this is a 
convenience which is certainly desirable. 

It will be readily seen that these cases can be stacked awav 
in very orderly fashion on shelves or otherwise, and can be 
arranged in systematic order. Neat labels might with advan- 


tage be pasted upon them, to indicate the nature of the photo- 
graphs stored therein. 

Readers who are so inclined can add to the appearance 
of their cases by covering them with art linen or vellum of 
the kind used in bookbinding, and if a subdued colour is 
selected the final appearance of the work would be quite 
pleasing ; in fact to anyone possessed of the necessary skill 
the task of making his own cases entirely ought not to 
present any real difficulty. 

It must especially be pointed out that these receptacles 
must not be confused with the ordinary stationery boxes 
of the kind fitted with a spring inside for keeping the contents 
in place. These are not to be recommended for the purpose 
of storing photographs—the spring alone rendering such a 
course undesirable. 

There is another rather useful article which has recently 
been introduced, taking the form of a large envelope made 
of stout manilla paper. It is provided with tapes attached 
to the flap for the purpose of tying round and keeping the 
contents secure. As a receptacle for storing photographs 
it would serve the same useful purpose,as the portfolio. 
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SIR JOHNSTON FORBES ROBERTSON, By WALTER MACKENZIE AND FENWICK CUTTEN, 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the RoyalSociety of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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AN AMERICAN IMPRESSION—THE BRIDGE BELOW NIAGARA. By WARD MUIR. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now oven at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. S.W. 
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ONCERNING NIAGARA. 


Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 
Specicl to °“ The A. P. & P. М." 


NIAGARA—like most of the great show-places 
of the world—is at once hopelessly hackneyed 
and quite irresistible to the photographer. 

To go to Niagara without any photographic 
apparatus at all would perhaps be heroic, per- 
haps excusable—and perhaps a trifle snobbish. 
For there is a snobbery in declining to take 
subjects merely because ten thousand other 
photographers have taken them. The pic- 
torialist who turns up his nose at Venetian 
canals, at the quaintnesses of Holland, and at 
the Italian lakes, because they have all been 
done to death, is may be doing himself to 
death from indulgence in the vice of Superiority. 

Still, one acknowledges the dread of being 
bored or disappointed; and nowhere, I imagine, 
is that dread commoner than at Niagara. 
Without for one instant prejudging or doubt- 
ing the magnificence of Niagara, one fears 
that—well, that it will so exactly turn out to 
resemble the pictures of it that its splendour 
can have no quality of the surprising, and 
therefore no personal appeal. 

Particularly does this timidity burden the 
soul of the photographer who, while his fond- 
ness for his hobby impels him to make pic- 
torial mementoes of his travels, is at the 
same time profoundly hostile to the merely 
picture-postcard rendering of the places 
wherein he sojourns. That is why the visit to 
Niagara awakens forebodings of disappoint- 
ment. Niagara has been the picture-postcard 
man's prey even since picture postcards were 
invented. 


Nevertheless, the camera makes its claim. 


Impossible to pay homage to one of the greatest natural 
phenomena of the universe without endeavouring to put 
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one’s impressions of it on a plate! 
are loaded, and off we go, determined not merely to see 
Niagara, but to register our special seeing of it in our 
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POWER HOUSES AND FACTORIES DOWN THE NIAGARA GORGE. 


So the dark slides 


own beloved medium of ex- 
pression. 

To me Niagara was no dis- 
appointment. I have never 
seen anything more wonder- 
ful. Beautiful  too—when 
one had had time to get over 
its wonderfulness: certainly 
far more beautiful than the 
advertisements had led one 
to expect. The commercial 
photographs of Niagara, 
though their makers have 
mostly taken pains to do jus- 
tice to the cloud of spray (and 
sometimes even to exaggerate 
it), exhibit a characteristic 
harshness of focus which 
eliminates all atmosphere. 
Now, the quivering, brooding, 
dancing, tremulous atmo- 
sphere over and about the 
Falls is exceedingly fine, and 
varies, from moment to 
moment, if there be a breeze, 
so that the photographer 
with any-taste for softness in 
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outlines is constantly enjoying fresh aspects not merely 
of the tumbling waters, but of the gorge, the ironwork 
bridge, the electric power-houses, and all kinds of other 
details, some of which might otherwise have struck him 
as ugly and incongruous. 

The geometrical criss-cross of the bridge, for in- 
stance, has a singularly delicate silhouette in certain 
lightings, and for myself I spent nearly as much study 
upon the bridge as upon Niagara itself. Yet the other 
bridges, lower down the gorge, though remarkable 
specimens of engineering, left me—pictorially speaking 
—quite cold. No drifting spray-mist gave them 
poetry. I traversed one of them, in a train of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, in the early dawn, and, peer- 
ing forth from my sleeping-berth window down into the 
grey tumult of the rapids far below, I vowed to return 
and make some mementoes later; for any bridge which 
spanned so splendid a gulf would, I thought, be pic- 
torial. I did return, but the bridge was dull and hard 
and mathematical, whereas the other bridge, close to 
Niagara, and consequently within its atmospheric 
influence, was enchanting. 

Atmosphere—that was what made Niagara and the 
gorge and the bridge “possible ” p*otographically. Of 
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THE LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS. 


From the Exhibition of East Anglian Landscape Work, now open at " The A.P.'' Little Gallery, 52, Long 4 
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course, the Falls would be worth a pilgrimage, even 
were they photographically impossible. They are 
superb, and must hold the most Ыаѕе globe-trotter 
spellbound by their awe-inspiring immensity and 
elemental power. Even the photographer (whose 
curse it is, as well as his delight, to regard all things 
critically as theoretical compositions) may here forget 
his preoccupation for a space and allow himself to be 
hypnotised by the ceaselessly unrolling tapestry of the 
gigantic waterfall. It is dazzlingly majestic, and the 
horrible, half-hidden inferno at its foot, where the 
myriad tons of liquid crash boiling upon the rocks, lures 
the brain to reflections at once morbid and inspiring. 
But photography—unlike post-impressionist painting— 
deals, not with emotions, but with the externals of their 
causes; otherwise one's photographs of the Niagara 
neighbourhood would form a quaint album of alterna- 
tions between sheer terror and sheer delight—finishing 
up, conceivably, with the banal twinge of hunger felt, 
soon after sunset, when the busy photographer folds up 
his camera and discovers that his interest has been so 
completely held throughout the entire day that he has 
forgotten either to eat or drink since early breakfast- 
time. 
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ITEMS OF 


Amateur cinema workers who find that they have an accumu- 
lation of negative and positive cinema films should take the 
following precautions when storing pictures for possible future 
projection. Usually a moist atmosphere is preferable for film 
storage, although, of course, excessive moisture must be guarded 
against. The average basement (says a Pathé Fréres expert) 
makes a good storehouse. It is desirable to put the films in 
hermetically sealed tins. Well wiap each film in grease-proof 
paper, place in the ordinary film tin, and solder the lid. Alterna- 
tively a number of films might be stored together—in which 
case a square biscuit tin comes in useful for the purpose. The 
film should be carefully wrapped in paper in a humid atmo- 
sphere, and, after packing, the lid of the tin should be well 
soldered down. 

"Prevention is better than cure,^ and it is far better to pre- 
vent scratches forming and dirt disfiguring the film than it is 
to afterwards adopt a makeshift method for temporary renova- 
tion. With some projectors the “gate” is so constructed that it 
is a harbinger of dust. There is dust everywhere in the atmo- 
sphere, and some is bound to collect on the film and find its 
way into the bottom spool-box. Now, should the “take-up” be 
too strong, it is reasonable to expect that the film be wound 
tightly, and the slip between the various convolutions of the film 
will cause.the dust to cut grooves into the surface. One of the 
greatest essentials, then, is to see that the "take-up " mechanism 
is so adjusted that, whilst the film is surely spooled up, there 
is no excessive strain introduced. Possibly it is in the re- 
winding that the greatest damage occurs; and it is a fairly 
common practice for an operator to re-wind a few hundred feet 
of film fairly loosely, then hold the free end of the film in the 
hand whilst he gives the re-wind crank a number of turns to 
tighten up the film. Again, he will lay a film-spool on 
the re-wind table and proceed to tighten the film by pulling 


the end. It is this kind of treatment that causes grooves 
to form in the film. Perhaps on projection, imme- 
diately after a groove has been cut, its appearance 


is not apparent, but sooner or later, when the groove becomes 
n with dirt, it will show up quite clearly. Again, the surface 

the film should never be handled. If it be necessary to examine 
t e film, it should be done by holding at the edges, or the 
celluloid should be carefully laid over the palms of the hands. 
The film should never be gripped between the fingers, or the 
natural grease of the hand will mark the emulsion of the film. 
Careful handling of film, careful joins when necessary, and 
frequent examination and immediate repair of any damaged 
portion will make for longevity of the film. 


The Development of Standard Film Stock : Useful Formule. 

With the many makes of cinematograph film stock that are at 

present on the market, it is a difficult matter to recommend a 

standard developer for all of them. The following formule, 

which we have obtained from a very reliable source, can be 

relied upon for obtaining the best possible results when develop- 
ing on anything like an extensive scale. 
Glycin Developer. 


Distilled water 2: и аА 60 gal. 
Sulphite :608а:- „ааа rcr seve sscedieedsters Ib. 
Carbonate soda ............................................. 2 №. 
GI VOI "c ——————— HM j 1. 
Time, 20 minutes; temperature, 7o deg. 
There is also the well-known 
Metol Hydroquinone Developer. 
hio A eec SE 66 gal 
Apfa meto анын ated ырды dust 14 02 
Agfa hydroauinone ...................................... 24 oz 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) .............................. 35 lb 
Potassium carb. (C.P.) ................................. 12 Ib. 
Potassium bromide ....................................... OZ. 


Dissolve in half the water kot, and add balance of water cold. 
Experiments made with one or two tests were very satisfactory 
when employing the above formule. The following stock 
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DEVELOPING FORMULAE. 

formule is given by the Lumitre Company for the development 
of cinematograph films. 

Negative Develoter. 


Hot water SDSS Hehe nie ae EI e ds 6 gal 
Lumiére's methynol ...................... esses I OZ. 
Hydroquinone. м.н e xr ee deve ve Qux 2 02 
Sulphite soda (dry) ....................................... 32 oz 
Carbonate soda (dry) .................................... 32 oz 
Bromide-^ о аиыр ер онтон ВО 360 gr 


To develop take one part stock to two parts water, at a tem- 
perature of 65 deg. F. 
Positive Developer. 


Hot Water мыннын ы нина 6 gal. 
Lumiére's methynol ............................. eee I OZ. 
Hydtoquinone ora E Ob SER sees Ve RR 2 OZ. 
Sulphite soda (dry) ....................................... 32 oz 
Carbonate potass. vue mette аана eed deo onda I2 OZ 
Bromide анаа obe A std j oz. 


To develop take one part stock to one part water, at a tempera- 
ture of 65 deg. F. 

If the films are soaked for five minutes previous to develop- 
ment in a solution containing 1 lb. carbonate of soda (crystals) . 
to every 16 gal. of water, a great improvement will be noticed. 


The Commercial Utility of the Cinema. 

Many large American business houses are adopting the ciue- 
matograph extensively for commercial purposes. This is particu- 
larly the case with engineering companies, for whom the motion 
picture demonstrates the value of their products better than an 
army of travellers could do. Hitherto the firms dealing in such 
things as traction engines, huge derricks, electric drills, tool- 
making machines, and harvesters had either to pay the fare of 
a prospective purchaser to and from their factory, or endeavour 
to sell the goods by means of still photographs and written 
descriptions, which could not demonstrate their actual working. 

Films have been made to exploit laundry machinery, hop-pick- 
ing machinery, marble-quarrying outfits, powder machines. 
excavators, and, by way of contrast, to sell golf balls, automobile 
tyres, soap, lace curtains, and fountain pens. For the purpose 
of displaying these pictures a small cinema machine has just 
been constructed. It may be carried in a compact little case, and 
when the salesman brings it into an office he merely has to draw 
the blinds, attach a socket to the electric light, and turn the 
crank, while the machine he is selling is projected on to the wall 
and goes through its workings as noiselessly as a shadow. The 
customer does not even have to consult the catalogue ; he merely 
leans back in his chair and watches the evolutions of the apparatus 
while the salesman explains each detail as it passes over the 
screen. 

Criticisms on Readers’ Film Plots. 

F. G. C. (Blackheath): We have carefully read your scenario, 
“Fatal Sunshine,” which shows distinct promise. The plot, 
however, lacks originality, and has been worked out before 
on more occasions than we can enumerate. Perhaps it has not 
occurred to you, moreover, that the names given to two of your 
characters are those of a well-known firm of house furnishers. 
This must be altered. A little “comic relief” judiciously inter- 
spersed throughout the story would be acceptable, and would 
help to temper the melodramatic incidents. Have your MSS. 
typed, after inserting a hst of scenes, etc., and submit to us 
again, when we shall be pleased to suggest a probable 
purchaser. 

W. N. (Darwen): The scenario you submit (which we have 
entitled * The Mystery of the ‘S’ Gang"), when suitably pre- 
sented in short scenes preceded by a brief synopsis, should have 
an excellent chance of acceptance with any of the English pro- 
ducers, the names and addresses of which will be found in 
previous issues of THE A.P. The plot is forceful and well con- 
structed, and as a 1,000 ft. dramatic film should prove quite 
attractive. Submit again when completed, enclosing a stamped 
envelope for return, and we shall be pleased to advise further. 
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HOLDER AND BURNER FOR 
MAGNESIUM RIBBON. 

NE of the best lights to use when 

printing on a developing paper is 
that obtained from magnesium ribbon. 
as by its use prints can be produced very 
quickly and uniformly. There are several 
methods of burning the ribbon, but the 


use of an apparatus similar to the one 
here described is economical and easy. 
It consists of a box which will hold half 
an ounce of ribbon if the following sizes 
are taken, from which the ribbon passes 
through a hole in the top, and so to a 
clip at the side, where it is burned. This 
can be seen from the illustrations. Fig. 4 
shows the apparatus ready for use, and 
fip. 5 has the lid removed, showing the 
construction. The box is made of wood, 
and of this, first, two pieces, 21 by 4 
by } in., will be required for the sides of 
the bottom part. These are separated by 
a piece of wood, just thicker than the 
coi! of ribbon, at each end ; i.e. two pieces 
24 by 8 by } in., this strip being 4 in. 
longer than the width of the other pieces. 
This is to allow the lid to fit on, to keep it 
in its place. These four pieces can be 
fastened together with glue and some 
thin brads. А base piece, 44 by 1 by 
4 in. is next made and fixed on the 
bottom in a similar way, this completing 
the bottom. The lid now claims our 
attention, and for this two pieces of wood, 
4 by 3 by X in., are needed for the sides. 
The thin pieces are this time cut } in. 
shorter than the width of these, so that 


Fig. 4. 


those on the bottom can fit into the space 
left. To keep the lid from moving 
lengthwise, two more pieces are required 
inside these pieces. These pieces can be 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


glued together and nailed similar to the 
bottom. A couple of hooks can be fas. 
tened to keep these together when in use, 
as otherwise the top is very liable to 
come off and the ribbon get entangled. 
The top of the lid is made of thin sheet 
metal (a piece of copper being used in 
the one mentioned). It is cut out to 


FIG 2 FIG >. 


the shape of the sketch in fig. r, with 
holes (A) for the screws. The hole B 
was punched with a rectangular punch, 
but if one is not handy, a round hole 
would do. The end C is curved, as 
shown in fig. 2, and then bent sharply 


ee 
TORO 


Fig. 5. 
and hammered to the shape in fig. 3, 


when the ribbon will slip in easily. 
Having made this, it can be screwed on 
to the lid, using flat screws, if possible, 
as the round heads get in the way when 
moving the magnesium. A piece of wire 
bent in the shape of a letter L fastened 
on the side with wire staples so that it 
will just move, will form an excellent 
gauge should one be required to measure 
F 


the length of ribbon. C. P. 
rr EU ETAT 
A STAND FOR COPYING BY ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 


HAVE made a very useful accessory 

for copying by electric light, namely a 
stand to hold the copy and also two 
electric lamps, which can be adjusted so 
as to obtain the most advantageous 
lighting. 

The base is a block of wood 12 by 12 
by } in. Feet, т by 1 by 1 in., are fitted 
to the four corners. The upright A (a 
round 4 in. rod, either of brass or mild 
steel) is 36 in. long. It is threaded 1 in. 
at one end, and is then screwed into the 
base 1 in. from one of the sides, and held 
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tight by means of two nuts. The clamp D 
is made of 4 in. square rod, as shown in 
fig. 2. The ends are rounded off with a 
file, and the three rods A B C are held 
tight by means of 3-16ths in. thumbscrews. 
The lamp carriers B and C are made of 
4 in. rod 42 in. long, and are bent at right 
angles 18 in. from one end, the shorter 
ends being held by the clamp D. Clamps, 
as shown in fig. 3, are fitted to the longer 
ends. These clamps are made as in illus- 
tration, the piece E being a holder into 
which the lamp is slipped. It is bent into 
a circle so as to fit 
tightly round the 
lamp, the ends being 
turned out again. It 
1$ then drilled and 
countersunk to take a 
5-32nds in. screw, by 
means of which it is 
attached to the clamp 


F. The clamp H 
must. now be 
made. И is 2 in. 
long, and has a 
4 in. hole drilled 
} in. from one 
Piso end, through 

which the upright 
A runs, betng held tight by a thumbscrew. 
The copy (which may be pinned on to a 
suitable board) is firmly held between this 


егеу 


| 
4 


clamp and base, the lamps аге adjusted, 
the lens being shielded from rays. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


SHUTTER-TESTING MACHINE. 


SIR,—In the “Handy Man” page of THE A. P. AND Р. N. re- 
cently there appeared an article entitled ^A Simple and Accurate 
Shutter Tester." I do not wish to discuss its simplicity, but I 
should like to say a few words on its accuracy. The author 
assumes that at some point of the curve along which the 
lamp moves the velocity of the lamp is constant and equal 
to the average velocity over the distance. I daresay for the 
present purpose it would be accurate enough to consider the 
velocity constant, but it is very far wrong to take it as the 
average velocity—i.e. so holes per second. 

I am also not quite certain as to what the author means by 
midway on the curve; apparently there are possibilities, (1) at 
the bottom of the curve, as P, or (2) at Q, the mid-point of one. 
half of the curve. 


» 
В | | 


Under either assumption, I will proceed to find the approxi- 
mate shutter speeds of the shutter which the author tested, 
assuming that the velocity over the period is constant, and equal 
to the velocity at the mid-point of the portion of the path passed 
over by the pendulum during the exposure. This will not be 
very accurate, but I am sure it will be as accurate a result 
as the numbers of holes passed over will allow. As for taking 
a two-seconds pendulum, this would be almost impracticable, 
as it would be four times as long. 

Let the semi-amplitude of the swing be A 
(in the case in question A = 25 holes). 
»» 0 (measured in holes) represent the position of the pendulum 
in an intermediate position. 

Then the equation of motion is 

9 = Asin t, 

where t is measured in seconds ‘rom the bottom position, 
and the velocity at any point is given by 
99 


-= А ж соѕ ж ї 


dt 
.'". On the first assumption that the exposure was made at the 
bottom of the curve, where 0 = о, t = o, 


= Ат = 25 X 3.14 = 78.5 holes per second. 
And this gives as the correct shutter speeds :— 

No. 0 I 2 3 4 5 

Holes 12 II 5 3 2 1j 

Speed I ' I I I (Dp 


6.5 7.1 15 25 40 50 
(I have only given these approximately.) 
On the second assumption, that the exposure was made at 
the middle of one-half of the curve, 


0 > А si 
== пт! 
"- sinmt-—1 
t = с sec. 
. 98 _ T o : ^/3 
т = A жт соз was X 14x -7 


= 68 holes per sec. 
Which gives for speeds :— 


No. о I 2 3 4 5 
Holes 12 II 5 3 2 1j 

т I I I I 
Speed 55 — 73 3 3 4 4 
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I hope these results will prove useful to anyone wishing to 
use this means of testing a shutter, and I must say I cannot 
recommend it. Apparently the author's guess of 1-60th is more 
accurate than his calculation of 1-32nd.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge. F. D. C. ALLEN. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. С. Reilly's letter in THE A. Р. 
recently regarding the time taken by a seconds pendulum to pass 
over certain points of its swing, perhaps the table below may be 
of help to him. 

The arc through which the bob swings does not, of course, 
matter, provided the pendulum starts at o and finishes its swing 
exactly at 80; in other words, provided the scale is adjusted 
properly to the pendulum.—Yours, etc., 

Kingston-on-Thames. S. McARTHUR FOWLER. 


The arc through which the pendulum swings is divided into 
8o parts. The time taken by the bob to pass each of the divi- 
sions is as under, o being at one end of scale and 80 at the 
other :— 


Divisions of Scale. Fraction of Sec. 


I 80 — "A ty 0.05044 

2 79 т У she 0.03636 

3 78 а TM ave 0.02590 

4 77 2 ы та 0.02127 

5 76 oat es ves 0.01852 

6 75 ре т" - 0.01666 

7 74 Б Š € 0.01533 

8 73 caf i pus 0.01428 

9 72 0.01345 
10 71 0.01277 
II 70 0.01219 
12 69 0.01171 
13 68 0.01130 
14 67 0.01093 
15 66 " 0.01060 
16 65 0.01030 
17 64 0.01007 
18 63 0.00984 
19 62 0.00964 
20 61 0.00946 
21 60 0.00929 
22 59 0.00915 
23 58 0.00900 
24 57 0.00888 
25 56 0.00877 
26 55 0.00867 
27 $4 0.00858 
28 53 0.00850 
29 §2 0.00842 
30 51 0.00836 
31 50 0.008 30 
32 49 0.00825 
33 48 0.00820 
34 47 0.00816 
35 46 0.00813 
36 45 0.00809 
37 44 0.00808 
38 43 0.00807 
39 42 0.00806 
40 41 0.00804 


MYSTERIOUS FOG MARKS ON PLATES. 


Ѕтв,—Іп your edition of September 1sth, 1913, No. 1,511, one 
of your readers * R. G. H. (Northwich)," complains in the inquiry 
column that he gets patches of fog in the centre of his plates, in 
reply to which you stated that without further particulars you 
were unable to suggest the cause. 

I have experienced exactly the same thing myself, and having 
discovered the cause, perhaps my information may be of use. 

* R. G. H.," no doubt, is using the book-form of dark slide, and 
I expect that the black varnish has got rubbed off the spring in 
the centre of the metal plate which divides the two compartments 
of the slide, thus exposing the bright metal and causing hala- 
tion. He can easily see this for himself by superimposing his 
centrally fogged negative on the metal slab dividing the dark 
slide, and see if the position of the spring coincides with the 
fogged patch. 

A simple and permanent way of overcoming this difficulty is 
to paste a piece of the black paper used to wrap plates, on the 
spring.— Yours, etc., E. RANKIN. 

Wolverhampton. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Why ? 

Almost like a bolt from the blue came the stroug 
diatribe from that doughty exhibitionist of 
Sheffield, and, to use his own summary of the 
negative criticism, it is one of “purely finance.” 
It is an old saying, “There are more ways of 
killing a dog than hanging it,” and the most 
certain way to kill an exhibition proposal is to 
talk finance first and exhibition afterwards. A 
curious feature of all this spasmodic and, iu 
certain cases, organised opposition always comes 
from individuals, or centres, who themselves are 
strong in organising and holding successful 
exhibitions. The present example is from an 
exhibition secretary of one of the best and most 


successful open exhibitions in the northern 
counties, and Yorkshire in particular. А few 
years ago Lancashire and Cheshire talked 


“Federation Exhibition,” and the two principal 
societies were down on it like a bee on a daisy. 
Why? One of the leading officials of one of these 
societies told me: “Lancashire Federation could 
not hold an exhibition of first rank, and never 
would.” I agree that is so; so long as he and 
others in his circle could raise a voice against 
it, the wet blanket opposition would operate. 15 
that the true Federation spirit, or is it society 
selfishness ? 


Wet-blanket or Over-safeness. 

Let me correct a view Mr. Wigfull seems to 
have adopted in regard to the Yorkshire proposal 
of some years ago—the scheme was not abandoned 
on the question of finance. I remember it was 
set down by the officials that before any move was 
made the societies should be asked to ensure a 
guarantee fund of at least 4100, and I believe 
three out of the four societies in Leeds guaranteed 
a fourth of that amount, and certain other 
societies did something; but they had been 
terrified by the possibilities of great losses, and 
the rest sat on the fence. The real trouble was 
the apathy and “wet blanket” onnosition of the 
officials, or, to be generous to them, we will call 
it over-safeness. Again, “it was not the intention 
of the promoter to hold an ‘open’ exhibition at 
Leeds or Bradford”; it was a Federation exhibi- 
tion that was suggested, and there is a big differ- 
ence. Perhaps Mr. Wigfull will remember that it 
was the proposer of the Yorkshire exhibition who 
then moved the resolution that the present was 
not an opportune moment to carry the proposal 
any further. It was not “finance” that frightened 
him, but another definition that is not polite 
enough to print. 


Educational Value Incale lable (?) 

Mr. Wigfull says of exhibitions: “Their educa- 
tional value to the members of the societies wise 
and bold enough to hold them is incalculable”; but 
in the event of a Federation exhibition, he reasons 
“that this educational effect would be largely 
confined to the members of societies at or near 
the centre where the exhibition was held, and 
would rapidly decline the further the federated 
society was away from it" I disagree entirely 
with his reasoning, because I submit there would 
be a much less educational value to Sheffield, 
which, by reason of its numbers, can successfully 
organise a good yearly “open” show than, for 
instance, Wakefield, Doncaster, Huddersfield, 
Keighley, and other medium-sized societies, who 
could not get the best work, not to mention the 
smaller societies, who are not big enough to run 
a local society exhibition. Within limits, I say 
the smaller societies would reap the greater 
educational values by their association with the 
bigger societies in a Federation exhibition. The 
latter societies would be carrying out а! true 
federation duty to its smaller brethren, who 
cannot help themselves, and not selfishly keeping 
all the good things to themselves. 


Ten Thousand Visit Shields Federation Show. 

Why, the Northumberland and Durham Federa- 
tion has put a brilliant exhibition where no 
society exists, and at the time of writing these 
notes over 10,000 people have been in to see the 
show. Are they all local people gone to see the 
work of their friends? The Shirlds Gazette 
says: “Visitors to the hall to-day look round for 
local works in vain, and а correspondent has 
written us deploring very much this omission.” 


The Curator at Shields says: “The promoters of 
this exhibition, had they been thrown upon their 
own resources, could have made but little progress 
in their efforts. They therefore pressed into the 
service the Federation of the Photographic 
Societies of Northumberland and Durham, and by 
this means have provided the people of South 
Shields with an exhibition representing the best 
talent that is to be found in the two counties. 
The enterprise of the Free Library Committee, 
therefore, so far from being a subject for com- 
plaint, is likely to leave behind a splendid legacy 
to the town.” 


What an Effort Overcomes. 

Newcastle is perhaps the best centre for the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation, being 
ten miles from Shields; but everyone concerned is 
struck at the splendid and loyal support of the 
societies in the two counties, particularly in visit- 
ing the show, which is no easy matter, as 
Mr. Wigfull supposes is the case there. It may 
sharpen his geography if I tell him Blaydon is 
14 miles, with one change; Prudhoe, 20 miles, 
with one change; Morpeth, 25 miles, with one 
change; Blyth, 25 miles, with one or two changes, 
according to route; Gateshead, 9 miles, with no 
change; Sunderland, 8 miles, with no change; 
Stanley, 20 miles, with two changes; Durham, 
22 miles, with one change; Hartlepool, 30 miles, 
with one change; Bishop Auckland, 33 miles, with 
two changes; Barnard Castle, 48 miles, with two 
changes. Tynemouth is across the river from 
South Shields; Monkseaton, 3} miles, on north 
side of Tyne (train and ferry). 


The Broken Glass Bogey. 

Another stick to beat the exhibition dog—broken 
glass. A good deal of nonsense is talked about 
broken glass and its attendant cost and expense. 
Out of 550 pictures sent to South Shields only 
four had glasses broken, and at one of the 
"Northern" shows a half-dozen glasses were all 
that were broken among a thousand exhibits. 
Mr. Wigfull twits me for advocating a "free entry 
form," and admits there is not a great balance, 
even when fees are charged ; so why bother, if 
money-making is not the consideration? I have 
never personally advocated a íree entry at the 
turnstile of an exhibition and free carriage to 
exhibitors, but I do say that where a municipal 
authority makes the condition of an exhibition 
"free to the public" they should pay all the 
exhibitors' out-of-pocket expenses. Where they 
allow the organisers to collect a toll at the turn- 
stile, then the obligation is removed. Where this 
obtains it is, however, the usual practice of up- 
to-date exhibitions to have evening lectures and 
lantern exhibitions, which the sixpenny admission 
makes possible; so, after all, it is not always the 
pictures that are charged for. 


Colour Section at Shields. 

A colour display has during the past weck been 
added to the South Shields exhibition. It consists 
of some fiftv-five examples, lantern size to quarter- 
plate. J. Walton Lee has a splendid collection, 
the best being those of orchids; his other slides 
include the usual flower studies, also game (alive 
and dead), museum specimens, etc. Mr. Wm. 
Milburn, the president, has a varied selection of 
his work, his autumn effects, secured round about 
Fountains Abbey and Studley Royal, being 
particularly ine. Mr. Pinkney has a capital set 
of three ficure studies, taken with his flashlight 
methods. F. Yeoman, J.P., has some fine land- 
scapes from Ullswater district, one of Place Fell 
being his best; amongst his flower studies "Lady 
Gay" is a good example of the possibilities of the 
autochrome process. Reproductions of some of 
the pictures will appear in Tue A. P. shortly. 


Improvements at Kinning Park. 


At the Kinning Park Co-operative Camera Club 
the dark-room facilities have recently been 
doubled, and two excellent enlarging lanterns 
have been added, with full complement of dishes 
and other accessories. Peter Orr—a well-known 
name—is the secretarv, and both becinners and 
improvers may depend on getting expert advice 
and assistance. Further dark-room and reading- 
room facilities are in prospect. 
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Bath at Home. 


The Bath Photographic Society make very 
excellent use of a little home-made club journal 
to pass along their little parochial quips, and, 
incidentally, much useíul information creeps in 
also. The present number tells about their own 
wonderful county, and recently the Bristol Club 
paid an afternoon call, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
views from Prior Park College. Whether any 
plates (except for bread and butter) were exposed 
the journal does not vouchsafe the information. 


Doncaster Going Up. 


At the annua] meeting of this club, held last 
week, the secretary had the pleasure of reporting 
an increase in membership of three. The session 
opens on Tuesday next, when they are to have a 
visit from the president of the Yorkshire Union, 
whom they are fortunate to have secured for the 
opening night. Out of fourteen lectures twelve 
will be “personally delivered " and six by members 
of the society. Not bad for Doncaster! Mr. J. T. 
Blackshaw, the secretary, 52, Spansyke Street, will 
be pleased to answer inquiries from Doncastrians 
interested. 


The Ilford Session. 

The Ilford Photographic Society are desirous 
of making the winter session more successful than 
ever, and have arranged several new and attractive 
features. They recognise it is difficult to satisfy 
every member, but this season a special effort is 
being made to cater for "the hand camera man " 
who only wishes to improve his technical know- 
ledge. Also a number of the members of the 
committee have kindly consented to give private 
demonstrations at their own houses to a small 
number at a time, and they will repeat them until 
all are served. The proposed demonstrations are: 
Developing plates, enlarging and bromide print- 
ing, gaslight printing, lantern slides, retouching 
and general improving of negatives and prints. 


Be There Sharp at 8. 


"Lectures commence at 8.10 p.m. sharp," says 
the Wimbledon and District Camera Club 
syllabus. It is in heavy type, to denote its 
importance, and I quote it here to impress upon 
members elsewhere that one of the most annoying 
interruptions a somewhat nervous lecturer can 
have is the constantly opening door for the late 
arrivals. If you are going to the club, be there 
at 8 p.m. This club's syllabus includes an 
unusual proportion of lantern lectures, apparently 
the most popular feature at Wimbledon. 


Catford and Forest Hill. 


At the annual general meeting of the above 
society the committee and officers were elected 
and an attractive programme arranged for the 
coming year. At the next mecting, which will be 
held on October 6th, and will be of a social 
character, Mr. C. H. E. West, of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society, will give a 
lantern lecture on Normandy and Brittany. 


Bolton Camera Club New Rooms. 


The Bolton Camera Club has removed to much 
more commodious premises in Bradford Buildings, 
Mawdsley Street, and hope that they will be much 
more successful there than they have been in the 
past. The interest in photography appears to 
have lost ground latelv in the town, and they are 
hoping to revive it if possible. The new rooms 
consist of a large lecture-room, smaller meeting- 
room, together with a well-fitted enlarging-room 
and dark-room. The mode of access is good (by 
a broad stairway). They are well-lit by electric 
licht, and are in every way an improvement on 
the past quarters of this society. The opening 
nights—October 8th, oth, roth, and rrth—will be 
devoted to a members’ show and social gatherings, 
when the president, Mr. Balshaw, and secretary, 
Mr. G. Holt, will be glad to meet and have a 
chat with anyone interested in photography. On 
the opening night light refreshments wil] also be 
in evidence. To all Bolton my advice is, go and 
sce the club and decide your future action. There 
is no further obligation than a sixpenny ticket to 
the exhibition. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given in last week's issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, Alexandria, Egypt. (Title 
of print, “A Net-Mending Lesson.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen; Jens, Isostiginar; stop, Е/5.5; ех. 
posure, 1-20th sec.; time of day, то a.m., January; developer, 
azol; printing process, bromoil. 

The Second Prize to R. J. Perry, 33, Tillstone Street, Brigh- 
ton. (Title of print, “The Departing Guest.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Iso.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
r sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., July; developer, rytol; printing 
process, enlargement on Paget C. C. bromide, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Jan Rudeni, 37, Oswald 
Street, Blackburn. (Title of print, “Study of a Girl.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Paget; lens, r. r. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
time of day, 5 p.m., September; developer, rytol; printing pro- 
cess, platinum. 

A Second Extra Prize to Robert Berry, 191, New Road, Black- 
rod, near Chorley. (Title of print, “A Reverie.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
$ sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, enlarged through bolting silk on Wellington C. C. 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to W. T. Graham, 261, High Street, N., 
Manor Park, E. (Title of print, “Portrait.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; lens, Bis-Telar; stop, F/7 ; expo- 
sure, 1 Sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlargement on Wellington smooth 
bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

G. Horace Smith, Streatham, S.W.; Mrs. Steuart, East. 
bourne; В. Berry, Chorley; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; 
J. W. Thomson, Leith; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; Miss 
K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood; Leonard Gadsden, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; E. Wragg, Sheffield; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Е. Е. 
Tinker, Sheffield; Horace Licence, Littlehampton; Jas. Good- 
win, Lewisham; W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge; F. Frost, 
Canonbury. 


is awarded to 


Class I. 

W. Cobb, Fulham, S.W.; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke ; 
Harry B. Penn, London, W.; W. D. G. Day, Oxford; A. E. 
Thwaites, Durham; W. Stimson, East London, S.A.; H. H. 
Beetham, Nelson; F. E. Watson, Fortis Green, N.; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. (2);F. G. 
Clift, Hendon, N.W. (2); Н. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, S.W. ; 
Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; W. C. H. Woodgate, Finsbury 
Park, N.; Miss L. Fisher, West Ham; G. Fargeas, London, 
S.W.; G. H. Kirton, Kettering (2); Frank Pallett, Portadown ; 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Roland Pearson, Blackpool; M. O. 
Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; Rennie Dodgson, Skipton; Jas. T. 
Clark, Edinburgh (2). 

Clase II. 

Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow ; 
Mrs. Jaques, Boston; T. A. Taylor, Todmorden; Edmund Tait, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. H. Barnett, Norwich; D. G. Cordiner, 
West Hartlepool; Miss L. Story, London, N.W.; Robt. Cordell, 
Bromsgrove; R. M. Shade, Putney, S.W.; G. H. Kirton, 
Kettering; W. A. Crane, Sutton Coldfield; Hy. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno. 


Clase III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. · 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Miss A. Parry, 29, Vic- 
toria Square, Clifton, Bristol. (Title of print, “The Back Way.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Goerz; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-40th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., August ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 

A. E. Stamann, Fulham; F. H. Sudds, Ealing; H. Rasey, 
East Ham, E.; Miss E. Brownhill, Liverpool; J. R. Page, 
Wood Green (2); A. B. Hassall, Chester; J. Duffield, Derby ; 
E. Backhouse, Balham, S.W.; Mrs. Jaques, Boston; W. E. 
Collins, Manor Park, E.; J. McIntyre, Glasgow; С. Beal, 
Putney, S.W.; T. F. Barratt, Margate; J. L. H. German, Edin. 
burgh; A. Felsted, Kirkcaldy; Geo. Rose, East Ham, E.; H. 
S. Longhurst, Balham, S.W. ; Harold Woods, Colne; J. Spencer, 
Derby; J. I. Higgins, Truro; J. R. T. Bate, Tiverton; G. M. 
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Davis, Sidcup; Miss A. B. M. Edwards, Crouch End, N.; 
C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull (2); W. Dewey, Ely; Mrs. 
Haddock, London, W.; N. L. Lowson, Scarborough; W. E. 
Smith, Leamington Spa; <A. Spracklen, Leeds; Miss Boon, 
Brighton; H. Hawksley, Sheffield; E. J. Roberts, Gunners- 
bury, W.; J. H. Barnett, Norwich (2); A. Scott, Aberdeen ; 
H. Grice, Yardley; Ernest Francis, Lewisham; A. J. Oreman, 
Greenwich; N. Rogers, Cardiff; Harold Wells, Lewes; A. R. 
Smith, Birmingham; Frank Walkley, Grimsby; W. P. Love- 
lace, London, W.; J. P. Lloyd, Much Wenlock; E. Mynett, 
Erdington; W. Horsfield, Macclesfield; F. Palmer, Cardiff; 
H. C. Cauldwell, Hull (2); A. H. Mockridge, Sherborne; D. 
Murdoch, Hyde Park, W.; W. H. Matthews, Acton, W.; F. 
Hayward, St. Leonards-on-Sea; W. Johnson, Edmonton, N.; 
Miss K. E. Cooke, Cambridge; R. D. Tozer, Kettering; Mrs. 
pom Rugeley; H. Brindley, Nelson; H. W. Whatnall, 
iscard. 


An exhibition of camera pictures of the Grand Canyon, and 
portraits of “men of mark," by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
opened last week at the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, S.W. 


Mr. Thomas Bedding, formerly editor of the British Journal 
of Photograpny, and latterly of the Moving Picture World (New 
York), has taken over the editorship of the Motion Picture 
Weekly (New York), in which are incorporated the Exhibitors’ 
Times and the Moving Picture News. 


The Norwich Exhibition.—Intending exhibitors are reminded 
that entries for the Norwich and District Photographic Society's 
exhibition close on October 9. Full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. J. Delf, Peoria 
House, Park Lane, Norwich. 


At the International Graphic Arts Exhibition, recently held at 
Amsterdam, Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., Ltd., of 109, 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C., received the highest award for 
their exhibit of a complete photo-engraving plant, which was 
shown in operation by the firm of L. Van Leer and Co., 
Amsterdam. 


* Phenix'' Competition.—Readers are reminded that the 
closing date for the competition organised by the Leto Photo 
Materials Co. for negatives made on their “Phoenix” plates is 
October rs. Cash prizes of £3 3S., £2 2S., Дт 15., twelve of 
half a guinea, and fifteen of 5s. each are offered. Full particu- 
lars and conditions can be obtained from the Leto Photo 
Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, 
ЕС. 


The Salon Evenings.—The lantern lecture to be given at the 
London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, at 8 p.m. 
to-night (October 6), is entitled “Fourteen Years of High-Speed 
Photography,” by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, M.A. On Thursday 
next, October 9, Mr. Н. Essenhigh Corke will lecture on 
“Flowers of the Garden and Field,” illustrated by colour photo- 
graphy. The gallery is open from 7 p.m. on lecture evenings; 
admission one shilling. 

Hackney Photographic Society’s twenty-fifth annual exhibition 
will be held in the King’s Hall, Hackney Baths, from Novem- 
ber 19 to 22. The judge will be Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, Е.К.Р.5. 
In addition to the members’ classes, there is a special local 
class for non-members of the society residing within six miles of 
the society's headquarters. Entries close on October 28. Appli- 
cation for entry forms and full particulars should be made to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton, 
N.E. 

The Photomicrographic Society.—The first meeting of the new 
session will take place on Wednesday, October 8th, at 8 p.m., at 
the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., 
when the late President, Mr. T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., 
F.R.P.S., will give a lecture on “Polarised Light," illustrated 
with photomicrographs, lantern demonstrations, etc. The com- 
mittee will be glad to welcome any visitor interested in photo- 
micrography. Particulars regarding the society may be obtained 
on application to the hon. sec., Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth 
Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, London, N.W, 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


M. A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
\ E general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
NS on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
=~ space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 


are 


sent in every case (not for publication). 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and gpa will expedite matters if al] questions 
egibly 


written. Full must be 


All queries and 


name and address 


i prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Sensitising Silk. 

I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 

how to sensitise silk for printing on froim 

negative. R. L. F. (Birmingham). 

Take 60 gr. of Iceland moss, and pour 

over it a pint of boiling water. Stir fre- 
quently, and when it is cool, say 60-70 
degrees F., add 120 gr. of ammonium 
chloride. When this is dissolved, filter 
through cotton wool and immerse the silk 
in this for, say, 10-20 minutes. Wiring 
out and dry. Now make a 3o gr. per 
ounce solution of silver nitrate in dis- 
tilled water, and add nitric acid 1 drop, 
or citric acid 3 gr. per oz. Immerse the 
silk in this for 2-3 minutes, and hang up 
in the dark to dry. Print from a strong- 
contrast negative until the details in the 
high-lights are well seen. Wash the print 
in running water for s-10 minutes, and 
tone in water 20 0z., soda phosphate or 
acetate 3o gr., gold chloride 2 gr. Fix for 
Io minutes in hypo 3 oz., water 20 oz. 
Wash in running water for 3o minutes. 
Hang up to dry, and then flatten with a 
slightly warm iron. 


Toning Bromides. 


When toning some bromides I inadvertently 
left out the potass. bromide in the bleaching 
solution. The result is that the tones are very 
bad—yellow, etc. Can the prints be treated 
in any way? B. J. B. (Leicester). 
The more potass. bromide the warmer 
the resulting tone or colour, but the 
presence of potass. bromide is by no 
means essential in the toning process. 
Now that the prints have been through 
the sulphide bath we do not think you 
can get rid of the present tone. The 
quickest way in the end will be the 
making of fresh prints. 


Ammon. Persulphate, etc. 
I reduced the enclosed negative with the 
uneven result seen. Would it be advisable to 
intensify it? What is the best way to spot 
out scratches? B. H. (Seacombe). 
As your film was useless in its condi- 
tion received, we ventured to try some 
experiments, and found that by holding 
it flat down on a piece of clean paper a 
great deal, but not quite all, of the * mark. 
ing” could be removed by rubbing with 
soft rag and methylated spirit, showing 
that it was not so much a case of irregular 
action as that you neglected to clean the 
surface of the gelatine film after reducing 
and before drying. As there is a fair 
amount of contrast already, you had 
better try a print before intensifying. 
There is no reason why a reduced nega- 


tive should not be intensified. Billdup is 
excellent, but perhaps Photopake is more 
easily managed for stopping out such tiny 
scratches as those in the sky parts of your 
negative. Billdup is preferable for larger 
patches. We do not know if Billdup can 
be applied to a celluloid film, as we have 
not tried the experiment. 


Enlarging. 


Have successfully used the bromide method, 
and now wish to try Solio. Could you tell me 
the formula for developer and cost of chemi- 
cals? also proper method of enlarging? etc. 
C. S. (Newcastle). 
All replies are to initials and post town. 
Write on one side of the paper only. For 
formula for treating Solio you had better 
follow that advised by the makers, which 
you can obtain by investing in a six- 
penny or shilling packet of the paper. 
Ammonia Developer. 
Could you give me the prescription for the 
old-fashioned ammonia developer in three 
solutions? B. R. S. (Oxford). 
(A) Potass. metabisulphite 4 oz., or 
sulphurous acid 3 oz., or nitric acid 25 
minims, in 8 oz. of water. Add pyro 
I 02., and water to make a total of 94 oz. 
(B) Potass. bromide } oz., water to make 
94 oz. (C) Ammonia (.880) 1 oz., water to 
make 4 oz. Take 1 dram A, 1 dram B, 
water 4 oz., and finally add i dram C. For 
over-exposure increase the proportion of 
B to 2, 3, or even 4 drams in extreme 
cases. 


Various Queries. 


(1) I am greatly troubled with pinholes on 
my negatives. I dust camera a plates and 
use filtered developer. (2) Can you give the 
best way of vignetting for head and shoulders 
(cabinet)? (3) Can satisfactory results be ob- 
tained with daylight enlarger? (4) Please 
recommend books оп printing processes, 
mounting, landscape, flower studies. 


G. G. (Wolsingham). 


Pinholes nearly always point to dust 


particles on the film at the moment of 
exposure, but may come from dust par- 
ticles adhering to film during develop- 
ment. Wipe out camera, carefully going 
into bellows comers, with a small piece 
of rag on which there is a mere suspicion 
of glycerine. This “licks up the dust” in 
a remarkable way. Clean out the dark 
slides. Slowly pass once to and fro a 
piece of clean, new, black cotton velvet 
(velveteen) over the plate, while the film 
side is held facing downwards. Quick 
rubbing, especially with silk, excites a 
charge of electricity which attracts minute 
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dust particles, and so leads to rather than 
prevents pinholes. For books on various 
printing processes—bromide, P.O.P., car- 
bon, etc.—see a list of the volumes in 
the shilling “A. P." Library. Here also 
is a volume (No. 16) dealing with both 
Mounts and Frames. The only book on 
Flower Photography is No. 19 in the 
“Practical Photographer" Library series, 
now out of print, but obtainable second- 
hand from Foyle, Charing Cross Road, 
or through our small advertisement 
column. 


Bromide Printing, 

Is it better to have the negative a fixed 

distance and alter the time, or print for a 

fixed time and alter the distance? What 

would be the maximum and minimum times 

for a fixed distance? etc. 

H. M. (Falmouth). 

It is a mistake to vary time and dis- 
tance indefinitely. A beginner is wisely 
advised to have a fixed moderate distance 
and vary the time. By moderate is meant 
such a distance as to require 4-4 minute 
printing with a moderate-density nega- 
tive. Taking the average run of most 
bromide papers on the market, you will 
find that a negative which gives a good 
P.O.P. will with bromide, require 25-35 
sec. at 3 ft. from a No. 5 Bray's ordinary 
gas burner. A very thin soft negative 
may require 5-10 sec., while an over- 
developed one may require as much as 
2-3 minutes. But leaving out extremes 
you will be able to group most of your 
negatives into: Soft, 10-20 sec. ; medium, 
29-40 sec.; hard, 40-80 sec. 


Enlarging. 


(1) What is the distance of lens to negative 
and paper for enlarging quarter-plate to 
10 by 8 with lens of 180 mm. focal length? 
(2) I have seen magnesium ribbon advocated 
for enlarging, but cannot find any directions 
for its use. (3) What quantity of ribbon 
would be required? etc. 
J. R. (London, S.E.). 
Regarding 4 by 3 as the usable size of a 
quarter-plate, we get the “ratio” by 
dividing 10 by 4, i.e. 24 diameters. Then 
to get the longer conjugate (lens to paper) 
we multiply focal length by “ratio plus 
one,” i.e. 120 by 34, i.e. 420 mm., and the 
shorter conjugate by dividing the longer 
conjugate by the ratio, 1.e. 420 by 2}, i.e. 
168. This 420 and 168 are in the ratio of 
Io to 4. In the “A. P." Library there is a 
volume (No. 22) on Lantern Slide Making, 
which gives instructions for using mag- 
nesium ribbon in this connection. This is 
quite applicable to enlarging by this 
means. 


Shutter. 

Do you consider 1-1coth sec. with focal-plane 

equal to 1-scth with a between-lens shutter, 

with same stop in each case? 

S. J. (Wandsworth). 
The matter of equivalence among shut- 

ters is a far more complex question than 
you appear to realise. Broadly put, you 
may take it that, using a large stop, you 
may reckon a second with the F.P. as 
equivalent to 14 to 2 sec. with between- 
lens shutter. 


Enlarger- Projector. 
I want to convert a M.C.C. enlarger for piu- 
{есип lantern slides. What is the object 
of having a smaller condenser? Is this 
necessary ? R. B. S. (Herne Hill). 
As the chickens can go in through the 
hole made for the hens, so a lantern 
plate (34 by 34) can be illuminated by a 
condenser large enough for a quarter-plate 
(44 by 31). But if a projection lantern 
is required for use with 34 bv 34 plates 
only, naturally one prefers the smaller 
and cheaper condenser. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


188th 
Lesson. 
HE prints we are 

oing to chat about 
in this lesson are 
from a few snapshot 
negatives taken in a 
quiet English village 
to illustrate certain 


points in landscape 
work of this quite 
simple type. As we 
have often pointed 
out when dealing 
with the  pictorial 


side of photographic 


work, we may select 


our subject, and choose several points 
of view, and in no case will all the ad- 
vantages lie with any one aspect. When 
we say the “pictorial side" we do not 
mean that we are dealing with advanced 
picture making, but simply that in 
every case the worker is anxious for 
his view to look as pretty as possible, 
to convey the idea that the spot he 
chose to depict was a charming one. 
And this effect of charm or beauty may 
be conveyed in various ways to various 
people. In some cases a low and lurid 
evening sky seen across a stretch of 
bleak moorland will prove charming, 
or we might better say fascinating, be- 
cause charming is so often used in a 
vapid sense. Other people will be more 
pleased with the sunnier aspects of 


nature—the pattern of sunlight across 
the road, the vivid light and shadow in 
an old garden, and so on. But in every 
case, whatever the subject, there are 
different ways of photographing it, little 
points the worker needs to be on the 
look out to secure or avoid if he wishes 
to get a good result. 

‘ake, for example, fig. 1, a very 
commonplace snapshot of a cottage in 
a somewhat straggling village. You 
will say at once, and quite correctly, 
that the expanse of uninteresting road- 
way ruins the print. So it does, and 
not only by reason of its being unin- 
teresting roadway, but because it cuts 
diagonally across the foreground. An 
old bugbear this; one gets it, as we 
pointed out a month ago, when work- 
ing on river banks. It comes in again 
to annoy us when we work on the 
harbour or quayside, and in many cases 
is really very difficult to avoid. Then 
the sky line is parallel with, and so re- 
peats, this line of the roadside, empha- 
sising it. What then does this print 
give us? The somewhat distant point 
of view shows the trees to advantage. 
They are not dwarfed in relation to the 
cottage by violent perspective, and so 
the cottage has just a suggestion of 
seclusion, an appearance of nestling 
under the trees. Of course, in this case 
this point is not sufficient to outweigh 


POINTS OF VIEW IN OUTDOOR WORK. 


other defects, but the suggestion is 
there, and is worth remembering for 
the occasion when we wish to produce 
this effect. We can do it sometimes 
by choosing a high view-point, and at 
others by using a long-focus lens, say 
the back combination of our lens used 
alone, if we are working with a double- 
extension stand camera. 

Now, if we look at fig. 2, where we 
have the same cottage on a larger scale, 
we shall see just the same trouble with 
the diagonal line or the triangular- 
shaped foreground; in fact, the line of 
the footpath is rather more pronounced 
here than in fig. I. Then the hedge 
rather shuts out the view, and gives 
a disagreeable impression that a shut 
door often does. This is one of the 
great difficulties in photographing cot- 
tages, unless their gardens are large 
enough to enable a view to be taken 
from inside the hedge, or unless the 
ground rises from the road. In this 
particular case it fell a little. The tops 
of the trees again form a line parallel 
with the footpath, but now that the 
gable end and chimney project up- 
ward sufficiently to break this line, the 
composition is helped a little by the 
opposing lines and the better Balance: 
This is the strongest point in this print, 
perhaps, the balancing of the line of 
the footpath by the line of the roof; and 
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Fig. 3. 


if the sky line were softened by the 
adding of clouds, and the footpath and 
road were darkened down just a little 
this print would be much improved, 
and on the whole not unsatisfactory. 

In fig. 3 the intervening 
hedge has been avoided, but 
this has rendered the ap- 
proach to the cottage rather 
too close. With a stand 
camera it would have been 
possible to use another lens 
of shorter focal length, but 
the hand - camera worker 
cannot usually make this 
change, and the consequence 
often is, as in this case, that 
the subject is too crowded on 
the plate. It would, in many 
cases, be better to approach 
still closer, and to photo- 
graph a part of the subject 
only, say the door, with its 
creeper-clad porch and the 
adjacent bushes. Then, of 
course, we should be aban- 
doning our original subject. 

In fig. 4 we have a view 
across the village green; while fig. 5 


shows the same subject with this 
difference only, that there is a 
little more on the left-hand side, 


and a corresponding slice less on 
the right. But just notice what a 
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difference this alteration makes—no 
change of position, but simply the 
camera turned a trifle more towards the 
worker’s left. In fig. 4 the tree in the 
middle of the print zs almost exactly in 
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the middle. The roadway runs away to 
the left, and carries the eye right out 
to the edge of the print. Now, in fig. 5 
the principal tree is out of the centre, 
the road is seen to return to the right 
before it gets anywhere near the edge 
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of the print, and if the right-hand edge 
is just trimmed off, as shown by the 
ink line, we have one principal mass 
of sky instead of two almost equal 
masses, as shown in fig. 4. The curve 
of the road runs nicely into 
the curved outline of the dis- 
tant tree, and though this is 
the case also in fig. 4, it is 
not so apparent or so satis- 
factorv, because it happens 
on the edge of the print. 

Then in fig. 6 we have a 
capital instance of what we 
may call radial composition. 
All the prominent lines of 
the picture radiate from the 
centre, or conversely lead the 
eve into the print. Unfor- 
tunately, there is nothing 
very satisfactory when the 
eye gets there! The whole 
print, in fact, is curious, 
rather than interesting. 

This subject, however, 
proves more satisfactory if 
approached a little closer, 
as in fig 7, with, of course, 
the big slice of uninteresting material 
on the right cut away, as shown. The 
arrangement is now somewhat decora- 
tive, and by a little lightening of the 
more distant part of the road it might 
be improved a good deal. 
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HE photography of children is one of 


the most interesting branches of 
Camera work, because in the youngsters we 
seem to get closer to real human nature 
than is the case with grown-up folk. For 
this reason the sayings and doings of the 
little ones are always full of interest. Any- 
one attracted by this class of work might 
make a very interesting series of pictures 
illustrating a day in a child’s life. 

A well known and very successful 
worker said that the first and chief thing 
to realise in this connection is that the 
only real way to deal with children is 
never to attempt anything like posing. 
What we have to do is to watch and wait 
till the right pose and expression are un- 
consciously assumed. This is a point that 
has been already mentioned on this page, 
but it is still not sufficiently generally 
recognised and acted on. | 

Fig. A gives us the suggestion of the 
close of the child’s day, namely, the 
bedtime hour. But in this print we have 
one or two faults to point out. In the first 
place the picture is far too crowded 
with distracting detail. We may be told 
that this is a quite natural scene. That 
may be the case, but what is natural is not 
necessarily pictorial. Here comes in the 
picture maker as contrasted with the 
simple mechanical copyist or recorder. 
An improvement would be made by the re- 
moval of all three pictures from the wall, 
and also the washing basin, etc., from its 
stand behind “mother.” 

The print shows too much high-light 


A.— FAST ASLEEP. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


space, pointing to a somewhat over-dense, 
hard-contrast negative. There is not quite 
enough suggestion of shade and shadow, 
and without such aid the scene is very apt 
to look flat, i.e. lacking in the suggestion 
of relief and distance. 

A negative of this kind may often be 
improved by slight and cautious reduction 
by the ammonium persulphate process— 
Say 10 gr. per oz.—with a view to getting 
softness rather than brilliancy. 

In fig. B we have a print which affords 
useful hints by way of comparative study, 
first noting the acceptable point that this 
youngster seems to be quite unconscious 
of being photographed or looked at. 

Comparing this wideawake young per- 
son in B with the sleeping child in A, we 
feel far more interested in the former. 

Next, we note the great aid given by the 
quiet background of B compared with the 
distracting background in A. 

Then, again, the one figure of B is 
stronger in concentration of effect than 
the two figures in A. In this case the two 
figures cut up our attention to some 
extent. Technically, the work of print B 
leaves us little or nothing to desire in this 
direction. It is further of interest to note 
that both these pictures are by artificial 
light. It is sometimes said that all flash- 
light pictures are harsh in contrast, but 
while this is often the case, print B shows 
us that it is not and need not be so. 
The explanation is largely found in the 
fact that in the case of B a diffusing 
screen was used. 

The inexperienced worker with flashlight 
may thus find in these two prints a valuable 
object lesson. And we may remind him 
that a diffusing screen, by scattering the 
light, softens contrast. The high-lights 
are not so intense, as some 
of the light is stopped and 
scattered or diffused by the 
screen—thrown into the 
Shadows, which are 
thereby lightened. 

Then a word ot advice 
about developing flashlight 
exposures. There is a 
tendency in all interior 
flashlight work to be 
characterised bv vigorous 
contrasts. Often the 
darkest parts are very 
poorly lighted, and, in 
fact, are under.exposed. 
On development this is 
recognised, when the tyro 
is often tempted to prolong 


development in the hope 
that he will get a better 
show of shadow detail. 


But this is seldom the 


case. Meanwhile prolong- 
ing development means 
By Frank Hilton. that the more exposed 


parts are getting more and 


more dense, resulting in an over-hard- 
contrast negative. 

Whenever we have a strong-contrast 
subject, and there are grounds for suspect- 
ing inadequate exposure, it is a good plan 


B.—SWEETS AND MEDITATION. 
By ]. Herbert Saunders. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


to dilute the normal developer with an 
equal bulk of water, and give about one 
and a half times the time of development 
with normal undiluted developer. This 
will often give a decided gain in the way 
of softer contrasts. 


EW READERS of 


T The А. P. & P. №" 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


TZA 


Many of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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They Understood. 

I heard a little story the other night about a photographer, 
not unknown to British photographic society life, who was 
travelling in Germany. He had with him a camera of the kind 
which will never, never, never go wrong. The shutter forth- 
with went wrong with admirable promptitude. The photo- 
grapher sat him down in the middle of a little city, took up a 
cobble-stone from the rough street, and thought to bang that 
shutter into a less refractory attitude of mind. But the shutter 
was not going to respond to the ungentle hints of a German 
cobble-stone, and after a time the photographer began to “say 
things” to that shutter—one knows the kind of melody which 
rides spontaneously to the lips as a bottle is knocked off the 
dark-room shelf on to one’s slippered feet. A group of German 
children gathered round him, the quiet wonderment on their 
faces giving place to a slowly dawning enlightenment, and pie- 
sently to an intelligent comprehension. Surely those deep 
gutturals were familiar to them? Surely that explosive vehemence, 
like that of a motor-cycle without silencers, was only a varia- 
tion on their mother-tongue? And so it came about that the 
more vigorously the photographer said things, the more perfect 
grew the look of intelligence on the youngsters' faces. They 
understood him. There seems to be in this idea a basis for an 
Anglo-German understanding, but that is a matter for states- 
men, and not for me. 


The Photographic Vocabulary. 


Speaking of vocabularies, I always thought that the British 
photographer had a fairly good one at his command. I mean 


merely that his range of technical terms is exhaustive, and 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


although such words as 
“reduction” and “slide” 
are capable of more than 
one meaning, yet, on the 
whole, he does not lack the 
wherewithal to express 
himself. But I could wish 
to be an Italian photo- 
grapher, for he has at his 
command an assortment of 
terms which is truly 
elegant. Some little time 
ago the readers of this 
journal were favoured with 
a modest selection of 
Italian equivalents for 
photographic terms, but 
that was the merest baga- 
telle to the wonderful list 
of Italian words which I 
have found in a German 
photographic = contempor- 
ary. There is nothing that 
the photographer can want in Italy, from a drawing pin to 
Cesar’s ghost, which he will not find in Italian. If in need 
of roll-film, all that he has to do is to go into a suitable shop 
and roar out the words, “ Bobina pellicola a rotolo,” the mouth 
rolling like a sailor before he has finished it. Whereupon the 
salesman will reply, usually in perfect English, “A box of three, 
sir?” 


VI.—The Lady Amateur. 


Trippingly on the Tongue. 

If in Italy you should be in want of bromide paper you have 
only to lisp, " Carta al bromure d'argento," and it is yours; or a 
dark-room lamp, *Lampada del laboratorio"; or a focal-plane 
shutter, “Ottoratore a tendina." If you are developing you 
must say “Sviluppare;” if reducing, “Indebolimento ” ; if in- 
dulging in the sulphide bath, *Viraggio per solforazione." If 
you want to warn your Italian friend of flash- -powder, it is 
“ Polvero lampo,” and if he has lent you his camera and you 
have cracked the focussing screen, you have only to say, “ Scre- 
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polatura vetro smerigliato," with whatever com- 
pensation you may think necessary. When 
your Italian photographer releases the shutter he 
says, *Scatto," and when he makes the print he 
says, “Stamp-o.” That is just what we feel inclined to do when 
print making, very often. 


Served Him Right. 

Since I am on the subject of the language difficulty, I may as 
well refer to the experience of a photographer who lectured at 
the London Salon the other evening. While travelling in a 
foreign land it struck him that a mutton cutlet would be a good 
thing to have. Now, it would have been an easy thing for him 
to have gone out and photographed a sheep—it was a pastoral 
country—and to have brought a print of it to the waiter, in- 
dicating in whatever part of the sheep's anatomy the cutlets 
reside. But what hungry Englishman has ever gone out and 
photographed his dinner? He proved, I am sorry to say, 
recreant to his art, and endeavoured to sketch a sheep. The 
waiter showed immediate comprehension of his unaccustomed 
efforts with the pencil, and went off and fetched him—a sausage. 


The Vigorous Sex. 

The lady photographers truly are coming on. One ladies' 
paper, I see, announces that it has secured the services of a 
technical expert in photography "who will be pleased to help 
our readers in the selection of apparatus or materials for any 
particular purpose, such as telephoto work, aerial photography, 
snapshotting big game, equipping an exploring expedition, etc." 
Very soon there will nothing left to us men but to take 
photographs of kiddies, cut flowers, and pet dogs. 


The Stumbling-Block. 

To photograph a soap-bubble at the moment of its breaking 
is said to be a task which high-speed photography has hitherto 
proved incapable of accomplishing. 

They've photographed the cannon-ball 
Embarking on its hasty flight, 
They've got it surely, flash and all, 
As plain as are your features—quite! 
And yet, in spite of lots of trouble, 
That soapy film eludes their plot, 
They’ve never yet the bursting bubble 
Got. 


The sudden lightning flash they’ve caught, 
The hurdling athlete's impetus, 
The falling of an aeronaut, 
The passing of a motor-bus, 
And yet, although their speed be double, 
That breaking globule gets there first ; 
If it were me I'd let the bubble 
Burst. 
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A NORFOLK LANDSCAPE. By BERTRAM Cox. 
From the Exhibition of East Anglian Landscape Work, now open at ` The A. P." Little Gallery, 62, Long Acre, W.C. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. By SCHLOSSER AND WENISCH. 


The original of this picture ts on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. S.W. 
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Й TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Next week’s “A. P.” will be the Special Autumn 
Number. Readers will not need to be reminded of the 
desirability of ordering 
well in advance, parti- 
cularly if extra copies 
are required for the pictures which form so strong a 
feature of THE A. P. Special Numbers. In addition to 
extra pages of illustrations, articles of a specially season- 
able character dealing with indoor photographic work 
will be included, and readers interested in the bromide 
and bromoil processes will find something particularly 
attractive and new. The price of this issue will be two- 
pence as usual. 


“THE A. Р.” AUTUMN NUMBER. 
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We hope all our readers who are interested in lantern 
slide work are bearing in mind the closing date of THE 
A.P. Annual Lantern Slide 
“THE A. P." 1913 PRIZE (Competition (October 23rd), 
SLIDES. and that the entry this year 
will be a record one both in 
quality and quantity. If this is the case, the societies 
throughout the country who have booked the prize- 
winning slides for an evening during the winter session 
will be assured of an entertaining and instructive fixture. 
In connection with the bookings for the slides, we regret 
that in a few cases it has not been possible to fit in dates, 
and one or two societies have been disappointed. We 
would impress upon secretaries the necessity for early 
application, with list of suitable dates. Otherwise, if 
the matter is left until September there is great difficulty 
in fitting in dates. It must be borne in mind that, in 
view of the great number of societies desiring to see the 
slides, it is necessary to arrange the tour so that the 
slides pass on from one district to another with the least 
possible loss of time in travelling. It has therefore 
generally been found best for the slides, on leaving 
London at the commencement of the tour, to travel up 
gradually through the Midlands and North to Scotland, 
working back from thence to London again. This plan 
also obviates heavy cost of carriage, which is a con- 
sideration with some of the smaller societies. It will 
thus be seen that the allocation of dates depends largely 
upon the number of applications received from a parti- 
cular district; but secretaries who apply in good time will 
receive first consideration, and an endeavour will be 
made to meet their wishes with regard to date. 


No photographer has undertaken a ramble in the 
country, especially alone, without experiencing some- 
thing of the joys of the open road. 
He has felt like the vagabond of 
Stevenson— 

* All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me." 
But that the road itself could tell a story, how many 
photographers have realised? Mr. A. H. Blake evidently 
has been listening to it, and in a lecture at the London 
Salon the other night he showed what wonderful his- 
torical memorials our roads really are, and what strange 
feet have trodden them, and wheels made ruts in them, 
from the time of the Chaucer pilgrims to that of the 
Pickwickians. Мг. Blake has followed the Roman 
roads, from Lincoln to Bath, from London to the 
Cheviots, and has brought together some facts and pic- 
torial records which gather into focus the Roman civili- 
sation in Britain. At a point in the Roman road near 
the Northumberland village of Rochester there are the 
remains of a Roman gate, with one pilaster still stand- 
ing, as well as the centre-stone on which the gate swung, 
and here, by clearing away some accumulated refuse, he 
found actually the ruts made by the Roman chariots. 
$ @ & 

The prints sent in for this competition have now been 
carefully considered, and the awards have been made by 
the judges (Mr. C. 
Grahame White and the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER). It will be remembered that prizes were 
offered for the best pictures of aeroplanes in flight taken 
at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, during the month of 
August. The first prize, consisting of the special 
London Aerodrome trophy, or, as an alternative, a free 
passenger flight at Hendon, has been awarded to N. H. 
Dannatt, East Twickenham. THE A. P. silver plaque 
is won by C. Redhead, London, N.W., and the bronze 
plaque by W. H. Porter, Balham. The cash prizes of 
one guinea and half a guinea are awarded respectively 
to W. H. Ashbee, Hanwell, and to Clarence Ponting, 
Great Missenden. Prints by the following competitors 
are highly commended :—А. О. Adams, John Т. 
Roberts, James Ferguson, C. Redhead, W. H. Porter. 
Reproductions of the prize-winning prints will appear in 
Tue А. P. later. 


THE OPEN ROAD. 


THE AEROPLANE COMPETITION. 
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We are frequently asked by readers whether they may 
submit articles and prints for publication in THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. To 
this query we can only 
repeat what we have 
stated on a previous 
occasion, that, although we are always pleased to con- 
sider original articles sent in by readers, we do not invite 
contributions, except in special cases. To make the 
position quite clear to those who have submitted articles, 
we would point out that in the course of every month 
some hundreds of MSS. and illustrations are submitted 
to us, and some time must necessarily elapse before each 
can be fully considered. As the great majority of these 
unsolicited contributions are found to be quite unsuitable 
for our pages, they are returned as soon as possible, if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent for the purpose. 
Articles which merit further consideration are duly 
acknowledged; but it is made quite clear to the senders 
that the retention of MSS. or illustrations for considera- 
tion must not be taken as an indication of acceptance. 
We mention this point as frequently articles may be kept 
for a lengthy period before an opportunity can be found 
for their use. If, however, any contributor is desirous 
of the speedy return of his MSS., an application to this 
effect will be attended to. Many senders of unsolicited 
contributions, however, omit the stamped envelope for 
return. We would draw their attention to this para- 


graph. 
$ ® ® 


Those who practise Alpine photography could scarcely 
have a more expert guide, philosopher, and friend than 
Dr. Atkin Swan, who occupied a Salon 
evening with a lecture on his photo- 
graphic expeditions in Switzerland. 
Evidently Dr. Swan does not believe in economising 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CONTRI- 
BUTORS TO ' THE A. P." 


THE ALPINE KIT. 
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one's baggage when Alpine touring, and this year he 
equipped himself with no fewer than four cameras for 
his assault on the mountains. As to exposures, he re- 
commends that these should be on what he calls the 
“full side," and above all things it. is necessary to use a 
yellow screen—K 1 is usually deep enough for mountain 
work— when photographing snow patches, or attempting 
to get the texture that there really is in ice. It is just 
as important, by the way, to keep the screen as 
scrupulously free from finger-marks, and the like, as it 
is to protect the lens. A meter also is a necessity. 


e es 


As to the relative merits of plates and films for use in 
the Alps, Dr. Swan admitted that as recently as two 
years ago he would strongly have 
PLATES OR FILMS advised against the use of films. But 
FOR THE ALPS. films had lately been improved in 
just those directions which made 
them more suitable for this class of work, so that he had 
now no hesitation in holding the balance even as be- 
tween plates and films, and taking a gross of each. The 
sensitive material should always be carried in tin boxes 
to avoid the danger of moisture, and the camera itself, 
if it was to be protected from the insidious Alpine dust, 
should be packed in the rucksack, and the rucksack 
carefully tied up. Of course, Dr. Swan illustrated the 
value of the moderate and the high-power “tele "—the 
former sometimes being preferable from the point of 
view of pictorial result to the latter. He insisted also 
that mountains are like faces, in that they have many 
different impressions, that they grow upon one with 
study, that the tripper's ideal of “опе mountain one 
view " becomes absurd, and that the mere fact of being 
out for photography sharpens one's powers of obser- 
vation. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings" 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods reguiarly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered ever ) 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in evc 

For BE 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


another page in this issue afhxed to its back and properly filled in. 


week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

INNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


P. N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. Р. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tne A. P., without 


fec, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Compctitions wil] be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
G. Aitchison, 104, Banbury Road, Oxford. (Title of print, " The 
Shore of Loch Alvie.") Technical data: Premo film; lens, 
Ross-Zeiss; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Leslie C. Keating, 4, Foster Road, Alver- 
stoke, Hants. (Title of print, “The Parcel." Technical data: 
Plate, Royal Standard, S.E.R.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; expo- 
sure, 1 grm. Agfa flash powder, through tissue screen ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, toned. , 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss K. P. Cunliffe, The Hall, 
Northwood, Middlesex. (Title of print, “Playmates.”) Tech- 
nical data: Kodak film; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/8; 
exposure, r-25th sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to R. Berry, 191, New Road, Blackrod, 
Chorley, Lancs. (Title of print, “The Student.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
2 sec.; time of day, 2 p-m., March; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington platino-matt, through 
bolting silk. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. J. Cameron, Edinburgh; Fred Whitaker, Stalybridge ; 
A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare; Rennie Dodgson, 
Skipton; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke ; Robert Robertson, Man. 
chester; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; Н. Warner, Hammer. 
smith; H. H. Beetham, Nelson; Miss Florence Barron, 
Stafford ; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Gabriel Fargeas, London, 
S.W.; W. T. Graham, Manor Park, E.; J. H. Coatsworth, 
Alexandria; R. A. Ewens, Lewisham, N.S.W.; A. Hammond, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Walter Hartley, 8, Pickup 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “September Morning. ") 
Technical data: Plate, Criterion; lens, single; stop, F/11; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; time of day, ro a.m., September; developer, 
M.Q.; printing process, enlarged on Criterion bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., II. and III. and the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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MONG modern developers that can lay claim to 
being universal in their usefulness for plates, 
films, bromide and gaslight papers, and lantern 
slides, a combination of metol and hydroquinone 
is specially worthy of attention, as it can be used under 
most circumstances, and produce a high average of good 
results. In other words, it is adaptable to every phase 
of development. There are so many excellent formutze 
that it is almost superfluous to suggest any particular 
one here; but two typical examples are given later, and 
also some hints on making up and using the solutions. - 
Metol-hydroquinone can be made up as a single-solu- 
tion developer if preferred, but unless used within a short 
time is liable to discolour badly. and become slow in 
action, although for certain subjects this action is ad- 
vantageous; but more of this later. In the meantime let 
us deal with 
the two-solu- 0 
tion formule. 7 
When em- 4 у, ; 


) 
f, 7 


the whole 
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“А SELF-TAUGHT painter is taught by a 
very ignorant person.” 


the widely prevailing notion that, with respect 
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А little bromide is generally advisable in cases where 
over-exposure is known; but otherwise, except in 
extremely hot weather, it is as well to do without it, for 
with some plates it has a tendency to block up the 
shadows, although it may prevent actual chemical fog. 

With regard to the discoloration of the single-solu- 
tion developer, this cannot be avoided if it is kept for 
some time. It will be found, however, that it gives a 
yellowish tone to the film under prolonged development, 
and this (in the case of under-exposed plates the detail 
of which has been forced out, though not sufficiently 
strong to print properly) is sometimes an advantage. 

Amidol is, of course, an ideal developer for bromide 
work, provided the exposure is correct, but it has draw- 
backs. First, it will not keep well in solution; and, 
secondly, it is not easily controlled. The image 

develops 
a: quickly, and 
stops at a cer- 


So said Constable. | n degree of 


received. If 


м | ; .5 : 
aes re 4 74/4 One wonders what he would have said cone to a 
alates Ys about the self-taught, self-styled photographic length of ex- 
En do con “artist.” Опе of the most curious things 15 ) posure it has 


rather quick. 42 to art and religion, anyone can give a useful slightly 
At normal opinion without previous study. While these under-ex. 
strength the two subjects are perhaps the two which de- ( posed, no 
image ap- mand the greatest study, who of us has not amount of 
pears within heard someone say, “I am not an artist, and forcing will 
ten seconds of +, know nothing about art, but I can tell a good pic- h ave the 
the solution ture directly I see it" ? What should we think of slightest 
being poured one who said, " I know nothing about navigation or ship- effect, and 
on the plate building, but I can tell whether a vessel is properly con- ( "!€€ versa, 
when there —^. structed directly I see it"? Until one has learnt how little опе ( "^ der the 
has been cor- “чу knows of a subject, the foundation of knowledge has not begun. а CODE 
rect exposure. ; dition, though 
Then its be- { E it can to a cer- 
haviour is a tain extent be 


trifle peculiar; all details appear to flash up at once with 
a bright, sparkling effect, but as density is gained the 
bright look fades away, and the image apparently clogs 
up when examined by looking through the negative; and 
herein lies the danger of under-development. Unless 
the image can be seen fairly distinct on the back of the 
plate, there will not be sufficient contrast, and a weak, 
flat negative will be the outcome. 

If the workers who complain of being unable to get 
density with this developer will bear this in mind their 
troubles will cease. 

The above remarks apply to the normal undiluted 
solution. Some workers prefer to go a step further, 
however, and use the solution at half strength, giving, 
of course, double the time for it to act. For example: 
supposing a negative takes six minutes to fully develop 
with the normal solution, it will take twelve minutes 
with a solution half strength to reach proper density. 
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controlled with bromide at the expense of the colour of 
the image. 

Metol-hvdroquinone, on the other hand, is capable of 
adjustment, in that it is not nearly so quick in action as 
amidol; and if the paper has received rather too generous 
an exposure, it can be saved if the solution is not too 
strong in alkali. At the same time, there is not the same 
amount of control with papers as is the case with plates, 
but, generally speaking, an utter failure can be avoided 
if a little care is exercised. 

It is well, therefore, never to put the whole of the 
alkali into the solution if uncertain of the exposure; and 
should the image fail to appear in a few seconds, add a 
little more, and so on. 

The conditions of development with papers differ from 
those with plates. Prolonged development with the 
former, even in a weak, well-restrained solution, is apt 
to produce stains; therefore, when a nicely balanced 
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developer has been obtained, it is best to adjust the 
exposures to suit it, without the aid of bromide. It is 
quite easy to do this when once a negative has been 
tried. 

The M.Q. developer for paper should be kept in two 
solutions if possible; a little extra preservative can be 
added to No. 1 to prevent discoloration. 

This in time is bound to occur, but for all practical 
purposes it will keep long enough. The same formula 
that is used for plates is equally suitable for paper, pro- 
vided it is not too restrained. А few tests will show 
what is needed. 

Neither should it contain caustic potash; however 
good this may be for plates, it is not suitable for papers, 
but any formula which contains a carbonate of soda 
accelerator is to be preferred. 

A few words on the compounding of the M.Q. 
developer may not be out of the way. 

The cheapest plan, undoubtedly, is to buy the in- 
gredients separately, and keep stock solutions of each; 
but if space is a consideration, and it is more convenient 
to purchase the packet form, powders, or tabloids, it is 
most important to remember, when making up an actual 
developing solution, to dissolve the metol-hydroquinone 
first, before adding the alkali, and, moreover, to see that 
it is completely dissolved before the latter is added. 

The following formula (No. 1) is specially adapted for 
plates and films, and may also be used for bromide and 
gaslight papers. А developer stronger in hydroquinone 
is, however, more desirable for bromide papers if fine 
strong blacks are required, and the second formula here- 
with (No. 2) will be found admirable for the purpose. 


FoRMULA No. r. 


AZZ MELON LSE E нын ЫЕ) €o gr. 
Hydroquinone ........................... 39 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ........................ 1} oz. 
Malte SRLS ies abort Leonel: 20 OZ 

B.—Sodium carbonate ...................... 1 OZ. 
WV ALOE: о о Вес зи 20 OZ 


For use, take A, 1 oz.; B, т oz.; water, 2 oz. Add ror 
2 drops то per cent. solution potassium bromide to each 
ounce of developer. 

FORMULA No. 2. 


MELON, оа оа еа xd vata 8 gr. 
Hydroquinone- dose ber ES нн: 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............................ $ oz. 
Sodium carbonate ......................... 3 oz. 
IO per cent. solution potassium 
bromide. ooi ean yee IRI 20 minims. 
Water леон лда A 20 OZ. 
G. E. С. M 
Se ae 959 


A “COBURN’’ EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


S briefly mentioned in THE А.Р. last week, an exhibition 

of camera pictures by Alvin Langdon Coburn is now 
open at the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, London, and the 
visitor cannot fail to be impressed with Mr. Coburn's individual 
taste in decoration as soon as he enters the gallery on the ground 
floor, which is devoted to the exhibition. The scheme of cool 
greys on walls, furniture, hangings, and the floor itself makes 
the most delightful and perfect setting imaginable for the pic- 
tures, and the prints can be enjoyed in comfort without a single 
jarring note. The richness of the prints—emphasised by the 
white or cream mounts and frames—is apparent at once. 

The exhibition is divided into four groups of pictures, each 
group occupying one wall of the room. The first consists of a 
series of striking portraits of eminent authors and artists. These 
are selected photogravure proofs from Mr. Coburn's new book, 
“Men of Mark," upon which he has been at work for the past 
mine years. Thirty-three portraits are included, each of which 
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is excellent in its characterisation. The book, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Duckworth and Co., will be dealt with later. 

Following the portraits is a remarkable and impressive collec- 
tion of pictures of the Grand Canyon, which we think are 
not only the finest things in the exhibition from the pictorial 
point of view, but are also probably the best work that Coburn 
has yet produced. They may be regarded as the apotheosis of 
the topographical photograph. The Grand Canyon may have 
been photographed before, but its wonders, its mystery, its 
colour, and its atmospheric phenomena have never before been 
depicted as in these magnificent prints. The prints themselves 
are fine examples of technical skill, and show the complete 
mastery of the artist over his tools. Everyone interested in 
both pictorial and technical photography, quite apart from “ pic- 
tures," should endeavour to see this collection. 

The third group includes some extraordinary views of New 
York from its pinnacles, and indicates that some of that city's 
amazing buildings can provide something new in the way of 
sensation for original points of view. 

The fourth group, of the Yosemite Valley and other Cali- 
fornia prints, includes some finely decorative landscape and 
cloud studies, all stamped with the individuality of their author. 
The portraits, as mentioned before, are photogravures (about 
whole-plate size); the Grand Canyon and Yosemite Valley 
prints are platinotypes, averaging about 17 by 14 in size (all 
made from quarter-plate film-pack negatives used in a reflex 
camera, with lenses up to 3o in. focal length); and the New 
York pictures are bromide enlargements. 

An interesting catalogue of the exhibition, with reproductions 
and comments, is provided for visitors, and copies of Mr. 
Coburn's book are also obtainable at the Gallery. 


— 
A NEW MODEL OF THE “SOHO” REFLEX. 


HERE is little need on our part to again refer to the many 

excellent features of the “Soho” reflex camera made by 
Messrs. Marion and Co., Soho Square, W. We have drawn 
our readers’ attention to them 
on тапу previous occa- 
sions, and those who are 
fortunate enough to Sess 
a *Soho" are always loud 
in their praise of its per- 
formance. 

The standard pattern is 
probably one of the most 
popular of modern reflex 
cameras, and deservedly 
so, as it embodies the 
three essentials of a good 
reflex — simplicity and 
excellence of design, 
strength of construction, 
and accuracy of workman- 
ship. In addition to the 
standard pattern, which 
is made in quarter-plate, 
postcard, 5 by 4, and 
half-plate sizes, there is 
the “Dainty Soho,” for 
plates 24 by 34, the 
“Tropical Soho,” and the 
latest form, that to which 
we are now referring, the full-size “Stereo Soho.” This is in 
addition to the stereoscopic pattern, which is adapted from the 
54 by 34 reflex, in which special removable screens and divisions 
permit the use of two paired lenses for stereo work, or a single 
lens for postcard views if necessary. 

The new pattern, however, takes the full-size stereo plate, 
63 by 34, and is specially built for stereoscopic work only; 
although, of course, either lens can be capped, and half the 
plate used for a picture 3} in. square. The “Soho Stereo” 
reflex is fitted with a permanent division, which works per- 
fectly in conjunction with the shutter and mirror. A special 
mercury-ball level is fitted on the under side of the horizontal 
focussing screen, and enables the camera to be automatically 
levelled while viewing and focussing the picture up to the 
moment of exposure. An extra back focussing screen for auto- 
chrome work is also fitted, and the entire camera, which em- 
bodies all the good features of the standard models, will be 
highly appreciated by every stereoscopic worker. 

Readers of THE A.P. should write forthwith to Messrs. 
Marion and Co., at the above address, for a copy of the “Soho ” 
booklet, which will be sent free. 
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HE value of the camera for reproducing exact repeats 

of a pattern has long been recognised by those designers 

engaged in the production of such goods as damask 
and brocade. For instance, it is a common practice with 
some designers to paint up one quarter of a design for a 
serviette, and then by photographic reproduction obtain a 
photograph of a complete design in order to obtain some idea 
as to the ultimate effect. 

This use of the camera is, however, child’s play compared 
with the efforts of those who labour and have laboured 
to render photographic processes applicable to the actual 
drafting of designs on point paper for manufacturing pur- 
poses. In this case the attempt is to utilise a mechanical 
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method of producing point or squared paper designs for the 
complicated and often weary hand work. 

The work of Szczepanik in this direction, though it was 
not a commercial success, was certainly epoch-making. By 
this system designs were transferred to square paper by 
photographic means in a remarkable manner. The highecost 
of the process and certain technical defects in the results 
were, however, too big a disadvantage when in competition 
with trade designers, and the result was that a most com- 
plicated and expensive plant had to be disbanded. 

It will be interesting to many to learn that the dry plates 
used were one square metre in area. The developing baths, 
trays, washers, and other accessories were in proportion, 
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The Application of the Camera for an Industrial Process. X 
Special to ‘‘ The А. Р. © P. М.” а 


By W. R. WHITHAM. 


and it was a quaint experience to see these large plates being 
handled. In fact, the mere thought of a mishap made one 
shiver with apprehension. The camera used was also corre- 
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spondingly large, and one walked about in its interior just 
like walking into a breakfast-room. A description of the 
process would be too technical in the present case, and the 
writer proposes to draw attention to more humble but none 
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the less useful systems of utilising photographic means іп 
textile designing. 

In Borzykowski’s system the essential feature consists in 
sensitising the pattern or design paper upon which the 
squared lines or even simple weave effects have been already 
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produced either by photographic or other means. The 
design to be reproduced is projected on to this paper by means 
of an enlarging apparatus, and is then developed. As the 
ground and figure weaves can also be produced on the sen- 
sitised paper, it follows that once the design is made the 
rest is comparatively easy. 

A special dry plate was introduced by Borzykowski, and 
a plate about 7 by 5 in. was suitable for designs for a боо- 
needle machine. The special pattern paper was such that 
the image or design was shown in a fine black colour, the 
squared paper lines being in green. For special weaves a 
special colour plate was used, and the pattern paper was 
coated with an emulsion for colour work, so that the pat- 
tern or developed positive image would show up in three 
different tones. These are clearly shown in fig. 1, where a 
leaf or trefoil is developed on a paper with three weaves. 
The three weaves are indicated by dots, squares, and diagonal 
lines crossing squares respectively, and show how the design 
and weave are developed. 

The defect of the system, as also that of Szczepanik, was 
that the edges of the figure and the ground were not perfect, 
and after a design has been made it is necessary for en 
expert designer to go round the edges with a brush, adding 
and spotting out marks. By such means it is possible to 
produce weavable designs. 

In a recent patent of Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., and F. 
Bell, of Belfast, who are engaged in the linen trade, a com- 
bination of photographic and hand processes is employed. 
A negative of the design paper with any ground weave is 
first made, and also a negative of the design to be produced. 
A sheet of plain paper is then placed in front of the enlarging 
apparatus, to enable the enlarged image of the design paper 
negative to be accuratelv focussed. 

A sheet of sensitised bromide paper is then substituted. 
An exposure of the negative is made on the sensitised 
paper, and the negative removed. The negative of the de- 
sign is then placed in position, and a second exposure made. 
The paper may then be developed and fixed, with the result 
that the ground weave spots being of a lighter shade than 
the lines of the design paper are almost imperceptible on 
the figured portion of the design. The design portion may 
then be twilled by hand, though by making a negative of the 
ground weave a complete photographic design, as shown in 
fig. 2, is produced, which when hand spotted round the 
edges of the figure, as in fig. 3, is ready for the card cutter. 

The field in this direction is one that is worthy of greater 
attention from photographers. <A perfect method of produc- 
ing textile designs for the manufacturing processes would 
be of inestimable benefit in many branches of the trade, and 
there is no legitimate reason why the camera, besides filling 
a sphere of decorative work, should not also be utilised in 
industrial developments of the character indicated. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= „> expressed by corresbondenis. 


HOME-MADE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


SiR,—Adverting to the article in your issue of the 
14th of July on the subject of home-made photograph 
albums on the loose-leaf principle, or, as it is sometimes 
more aptly termed, the “life-leaf” principle, your con- 
tributor has described a binder quite suitable in many 
ways, but, to my mind, possessed of опе serious defect 
which will become rapidly apparent to the user, especially if 
the book is carried about or used to any great extent. The 
defect lies in the fact that the cover and mounts are punched 
with two holes only ; and with two holes, anyone who has used 
this method of filing prints will know that it is practically im- 
possible to tie the cord or ribbon in such a way as to ensure 
no movement of the mounts one on the other, which movement 
has the effect of putting a gloss in streaks and patches on matt- 
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surfaced prints and dulling the face of glossy prints. A very 
simple method of getting over this difficulty is arrived at by 
the addition of a third hole interposed between the other two. 
The tape (tape is better for the purpose than either cord or 
ribbon) is passed through the two outside holes, then through 
the centre hole in the form of a loop. If any difficulty is ex- 
perienced, the tape may be drawn through the centre hole with 
the aid of a glove-hook or fairly large crochet-hook. The loose 
ends are passed through the loop, one end in either direction ; 
they may then be pulled tight and tied firmly, without fear 
of movement of any description. To make the idea clear, I 
append a sketch :— 


You will see I have 
omitted the cover over this portion. We do not trouble to 
protect the top, bottom, and fore-edge of our mounts. There 
is then no necessity, as far as I can see, to provide any pro- 
tection for the back. The cloth or leather back also creates a 
considerable disadvantage, as the capacity of the volume is 
limited by its width. The back is also liable to sag, or bulge 
outwards, and thus, in addition to getting in the way and 
serving no useful purpose, is unsightly. B is the loop pro- 
jecting through the centre hole, and C C are the loose ends. 

There is another style of binder, which answers the purpose 
quite as well as, if not better than, the above. Its construction 
can be carried out in precisely the manner described by your 
contributor, with the omission of the *back." Only two holes 
are required, through which are placed double screws, or 
inter-screws—that is, two screws, one to fit inside the other. 
The screws can be obtained in several lengths, and the capacity 
of each may be increased by about 75 per cent.—that is to say, if 
100 mounts are placed on the binder to commence with, mounts 
may be added until a maximum of 175 is reached.. The idea is 
shown below :— 


A represents the back of the volume. 


The preservation of prints is a problem which has taxed the 
resources of most amateur photographers at some time or other. 
Its solution is reached by the adoption of the loose-leaf idea. 
It permits of unlimited extension—the addition of single prints 
in any position, the elimination of prints which show signs of 
deterioration—a not unheard-of occurrence—or of which better 
copies are obtained, and the complete rearrangement in any 
order of a whole collection. 

There are a large number of suitable loose-leaf binders at 
present on the market, though they do not seem to be readily 
adopted by the photographic dealer. In conclusion, I would 
like to repeat Mr. Punch's advice to those amateur photo- 
graphers who would also be amateur bookbinders, “Don't.” It 
is often cheaper to buy, and almost without exception better.— 
Yours, etc., UNEXT. 

Ilford, Essex. _ 3 
THE SALON “SMOKER.” 


MIS popular annual evening fixture in the photographic 

calendar was held on October rst at the Gallery of the 
Royal Water-colour Society, ба, Pall Mall East. А great num- 
ber of notabilities in the photographic and artistic world were 
present, and the musical programme, contributed by Mr. 
Herbert Dawson, Miss Gertrude Reynolds, Mr. Gwynne Davis, 
Miss Olive Turner, and Mr. Fred C. Hennequin was much 
appreciated. 
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HE chief feature of gaslight 
| plates is that — as their 
name implies — we can 
manipulate them in a dark-room 
illuminated by weak gaslight, or, better still, feeble candle- 
light. But in any case, when dealing with any light-sen- 
sitive material in photography, the less dark-room light the 
better, provided one can see enough to conduct the opera- 
tions satisfactorily. Thus, when developing gaslight plates 
(or papers) it is just as well to keep the dish covered, except 
for the time of an occasional rapid peep. 
The second special quality of gaslight plates is that they give 
a more "contrasty " result than does an ordinary (bromide) 
lantern plate. Thus they are very useful in making bright 
slides from soft-contrast negatives; but, on the other hand, 
they are not suitable for dealing with strong-contrast nega- 
tives, which the beginner is all too apt to get from under- 
exposure followed by over-development. 


Exposure.—Sufficient exposure to admit of fairly rapid 
development is half the secret of success when dealing with 
either gaslight plates or papers. By fairly rapid, we mean 
something between thirty and forty seconds at ordinary dark. 
room temperatures, e.g. бо to 65 deg. Fahr. Less exposure 
at these temperatures means prolonging development to a 
minute or more. This in turn brings in the considerable 
risk of yellow stains, and even if they be escaped we may 
expect to get a loss of gradation in the high lights with too 
brief exposure. On the other hand, excessive exposure will 
result in the shadow detail being lost, “ blocked up” or having 
insufficient density. 

So far we have had in mind the making of a black and 
white slide—such, for instance, as is usually desirable for 
snow effects, etc. But, on the other hand, there are many 
subjects—architectural studies, for  instance—where a 
more or less warm colour is a decided improvement when 
the slide is seen projected on the screen. Still, one must 
remember that each subject should be considered on its own 
special merits or qualities. 


Developers are many, and most of them good also, but it 
is not advisable for any worker to dodge about among too 
many developers. This often leads to mistakes, as well as 
ene bottles half full of material to be forgotten and 
wasted. 


(1) First I place amidol, by reason of its simplicity and 
its clean working character. In a то oz. bottle put à oz. of 

ood quality crystal soda sulphite, and fill up the bottle 

nearly} with water that has been briskly boiled for five 

minutes, and then allowed to cool down to say 60 to 65 deg. 
Fahr. Add т gr. potassium bromide and зо gr. of amidol 
or diamidophenol, which is much cheaper than amidol, and 
seems to act very much like amidol. (Instead of weighing 
out 1 gr. of bromide, dissolve 48 gr. of bromide in 1 oz. of 
water, and reckon то minims of solution as 1 gr. of the 
solid bromide.) This gives a colourless black and white 
slide. If a warmish black be required, double the quantity 
of bromide. For a still warmer black, treble or quadruple 
the bromide, and also slightly increase the exposure. 

It is not advisable to make up more of this developer than 
is likely to be used within a day or two. But the sulphite 
bromide solution, without the amidol, keeps for some time— 
say a month. If we allow 1 oz. of developer per slide it is 
an easy matter to take the required number of ounces of 
sulphite solution and allow 3 gr. of amidol per ounce. 


(2) Next, for a less contrasty, cool grey slide metol is our 
best friend, e.g. water то oz., soda sulphite $ oz., soda car- 
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bonate } oz., potass. bromide 2 gr. Use distilled or boiled 
water. Let this solution stand for a few hours, so as to 
throw down any deposit which may be present. Filter, or 
carefully decant off the clear part, and add to it metol 20 gr. 

(3) The reader may ask for a developer that will give a 
fairly bright and * contrasty " slide that will keep a few weeks. 
The following metol-quinol mixture will probably meet the 
case :, Water 10 oz., soda sulphite т oz., soda carbonate 13 
02., potass. bromide 2 gr., potass. metabisulphite 20 gr. Use 
distilled water or boiled water, and decant or filter. Then 
add metol 15 gr., and when this is dissolved add quinol 
(hydroquinone) 45 gr. If any difficulty is experienced in get. 
ting the last two additions to dissolve, warm the bottle and 
contents by placing it in a jug of water at about 1oo deg. 
Fahr. 

Should the reader be one of those unfortunate people 
whose skin is affected by metol he will certainly be wise not 
to use it in any forin. (4) Here is a quinol formula without 
metol: (A) Water 10 oz., quinol 50 gr., potass. metabisul- 
phite 50 gr., potass. bromide то gr. (B) Water то oz., caustic 
potash go gr. Use equal parts of A and B. If his skin 
is seriously affected by the caustic alkali we still have several 
other arrows in our quiver. For instance, water 1 oZ., 
rodinal 25 min., potass. bromide 1 to 2 drops of the above- 
mentioned то per cent. solution. 

Or again : Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 14 oz., acetone 2 oz., 
potass. bromide 2 gr. (20 minims of 10 per cent. solution), 
edinol тоо gr. ; or water то oZ., acetone sulphite 1 oz., potass. 
carbonate $ oz., edinol 100 gr., potass. bromide 2 gr. 

With gaslight plates, as with papers, an acid fixing bath is 
to be recommended. Two or three formula may be men- 
tioned, viz. : 


(1) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
4 oz. 

(2) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., acetone sulphite 1 dram 
(60 gr.). 

(3) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., bisulphite lye 4 oz. 


Although a gaslight plate is excellent for giving a clean, 
bright, contrasty black and white slide it is not to be therebv 
concluded that we are limited to black and white. On the 
contrary, we can get a very useful series of warm tones, 
ranging from cold black to warm black, sepia, and brown, 
etc., by increasing normal exposure (i.e. for black tones) 2, 4, 
6 or 8 times and suitably modifying the developer. For 
instance, in the case of the last-named developer (No. 4) in 
two solutions A and B (i.e. quinol and caustic potash) it is 
easy to vary the proportions of A and B. The following 
table will give the reader some rough idea as to how to start 
his experiment : 

Normal exposure, 1 part A plus 1 part B. Black 

Double exposure, 13 parts A plus 2 part B. Warm black. 

Quadruple exposure, 2 parts A plus à part B. Sepia. 


“Good old Pyro."—'There are in our ranks quite a number 
of workers who made their first acquaintance with photo- 
graphic development by using pyro, and in season and out 
of season they say, "I pin my faith to pyro for all develop- 
ment. Give me a formula with good old pyro,” etc. (5) 
Here is a formula that is worth trying—noting at the outset 
that its general tendency is to give a slightly warm black 
image, which is very useful for many landscape subjects. 


(A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 2 drams, citric acid ro gr., 
ammonium bromide 15 gr., pyro r5 gr. 

(B) Water 10 oz., ammonia fort. .880 1 dram. 

Use equal parts of A and B. 
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O many and so varied are the pictorial attractions of East 

Anglia, from venerable churches and ruins to the Broads, 
and from the coast to the rural scenes beloved of Gainsborough 
and Constable, that a show of photographs of the locality is 
bound to be interesting, even apart from its artistic mefit. It 
will be found, however, that the exhibition of the East Anglian 
Photographic Federation, at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
commends itself not only by its topographical significance, but 
by the tasteful discrimination with which the work is in several 
instances presented. 

The Federation has chosen the most admirable motto, “For 
air and space,” thereby showing that it has grasped, in theory 
at least, an essential principle of landscape. If theory is a 
little ahead of practice, this is as it should be, for the ideal is 
never quite attained, and serves its purpose as an incentive 
to further advance. Doubtless Mr. S. Bridge, who contributes 
a very striking picture of “The Lock,” with its sunny bridge, 
will recognise that there is still more scope for breathing room 
in such a scene, and that the desired atmospheric quality is 
to be obtained through a wider range of “values” in the shadow 
tones from the foreground to the distance. Indeed, the dark 
accents seen under the bridge need to be several shades lighter 
than the near trees to produce the sense of space. This quality 
1s to be recognised in the very charming view of “Norwich 
from the Mousehold,” by-Mr. W. Ernest Hardy. The clump 
of foreground bushes, though not quite decorative in shape, 
serves very well in its unforced darkness to send far back the 
city with its cathedral, and the delicate sunset sky. 

The motto has been acted up to in this work; and again, but 
perhaps with not the same success, in “On the Norfolk Coast,” 
by Mr. R. J. Delf. There is much merit in the rendering of 
the threatening sky and angry-looking surf, but the feeling of 
space is somewhat diminished by the high lights in the middle 
distance. Mr. Delf also shows a perception of atmospheric 
effect in his “October Morn, Great Yarmouth,” where the tone 
graduates from the nearest to the furthest vessels. 

Air and space, together with a nice appreciation of light, are 
to be noted in “ Brayford, Lincoln,” by Mr. Bertram Cox. The 
delicate sunny tone on the house seen across the water, and 
the atmospheric church in the distance are things to admire; 
but still the ideal eludes. 1 he blackness of the trees is a blemish, 
not only because they are out of key, but for the reason that 
they are a considerable distance from the foreground, and 
would in any case be influenced by the reflection of light from 
the water. Let me put this conundrum. If trees are black 
a hundred yards away, what would be the tone of a coal barge 
in the immediate foreground? 

Mr. Bertram Cox has another attractive work in “To Close 
a Summer's Day,” interesting in composition, with two figures 
in the foreground, and a splash of light on the distance, of 
which a glimpse is obtained beyond the luxuriant foliage. But 
the motto is still a good way ahead of practice, which stumbles 
in the excessive darkness, destroying air and space at the sides 
of the picture, and neglects to suggest the colour that gives 
an exquisite character to the end of a summer day. To express 
the beauty of foliage by means of tone is a duty that Mr. W. C. 
Squires also falls short of accomplishing in “June,” and if 
there were less heaviness, and more colour and quality in his 
trees, the ploughman and horses would make a telling point 
of emphasis. Аз it is, the trees are in quite needless competi- 
tion with them. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, in “Hainault,” has evidently recognised 
that trees have colour, yet he might have treated them with 
more variation of tone, and have remembered that Nature 
does not make the trunks black. Even in Kensington Gardens, 
where they have acquired that appearance from the smoke of 
the city, they become grey at the distance from which Mr. 
Smiths trees are seen. Still, there is the feeling of air and 
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space as the landscape recedes towards the sky. Atmosphere, 
but not space, is present in Mr. E. Peake's “An Essex Mill,” 
and consequently the picture looks weak. The distant mill is 
very delicate, but the water might be on a vertical instead of a 
horizontal plane. Some strengthening of the islet on the left 
might help matters, but what is most wanted is some modelling 
of the near water to bring it forward, in combination with a 
graduated tone to the distance. 
Figure Work and Colour. 

Landscape being the Federation’s aim, there is little figure 
work in the show, but Mr. R. J. Delf presents, in “Summer,” 
a sunny female figure micely posed in the woodland scene. The 
general tone is pleasant, though the treatment is rather spotty, 
a circumstance that does not contribute to the sense of air and 
space, though the darkest shadow and the highest light, judi- 
ciously associated in the foreground, help to produce a useful 
emphasis that sends back the trees. Still, a little simplification 
away from the emphasised part would have been valuable. 

Mr. W. T. Graham’s “Essex Landscape” has commendable 
features, the two figures on the bridge, while appertaining 
naturally to the scene, making an accentuated point that helps 
the reserved distant tones. There is also some pretty work 
in the foreground, but the composition is not happy, and I 
suggest that two pictures (one very good) might be made by 
the simple process of cutting this one down the middle. 

“Sunset in the Woods,” by Mr. C. Kennedy, is printed in a 
brown colour that completely obliterates the delicacy of tint 
that belongs to the sunset hour, especially in the woods. Brown 
is always too coarse for landscape, and it is particularly inap- 
propriate to a sunset effect, being the one colour that is never 
seen in a sunset. There is an atmospheric quality in “The 
Ferry,” by Mr. Edward Roper, with a suggestion of approaching 
storm and a touch of imaginative treatment. The distant bank 
makes a too forcibly marked straight line that cuts the picture 
nearly in half, and it is evident that if this line were modified, 
and perhaps broken, a great improvement would be effected in 
the composition, as well as in the rendering of air and space. 

Something distinctly original is to be acknowledged in Capt. 
T. Hammond’s * The Lincolnshire Wolds,” and the sky is airy 
and spacious, but the straight, horizontal dark lines are not 
exactly decorative, and the distant trees look spotty through 
not being kept in tone. Mr. C. Willes “Rain and Mist” is 
rendered with unusual simplicity, and, though a creditable 
attempt to show the essential characteristics rather than the 
details of the scene, it misses its effect through an error of tone 
which presents the tree in the background on the extreme left 
with as much force as that in the foreground. The near tree 
should be given emphasis by quieting down the competing 
tone, and then the picture would be much more interesting in 
design and atmosphere. 

A pretty scene is “On the Stour, near Harlow," by Mr. W. E. 
Hobbs, though his pursuit of air and space has not gone so 
far as should have been induced by the obvious necessity of 
graduating the tone of the row of trees beside the pond, so 
that instead of seeing a sucoession of lines of equal darkness 
we should find them growing greyer and fainter as they got 
further away. Two works in colour, *Wayside Cottages," by 
Mr. W. Robinson, and * The Gorse Year, Sheringham," by Mr. 
B. Cox, suggest that there is still a good deal to be learnt 
before the application of colour to photographs of East Anglian 
scenery can reach a moderate artistic level—to say nothing of 
that attained by the great painters who have been inspired by 
the locahty. , 

On the whole the show is attractive, and the more interesting 
for the effort that it represents towards arriving at the indis- 
pensable qualities that the Federation holds up as its artistic 
standard in landscape work. In the pursuit of their motto the 
photographers of East Anglia cannot fail to improve, and they 
set an example that should not be overlooked by visitors. 

—————— HG 

An Exhibition of Colour Prints.— Мт. Frederick Hollyer has 
arranged in his galleries at 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, а 
small collection of colour prints, including examples from the 
works of William Blake, J. M. W. Turner, Corot, etc. The 
exhibition remains open until November Sth. 
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COSTUME STUDY. Bv W. F. T. PINKNEY. 
From the Northumberland and Durham Federation Exhibition at South Shields. | 
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THE MOLECATCHER. Bv W. S. CORDER. 
The original of this picture is on view at the Northumberland and Durham Federation Exhibition at South. Shields. 
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CONSTABLE'S COUNTRY. 


Ву W. THOMAS. 4 Special to '' T he Amateur Photographer & Pho ographic News." 


HE interesting exhibition of East Anglian pictorial landscape 

work now open at THE A. P. Little Gallery draws attention 

to one of the most beautiful parts of the county for the photo- 

grapher—the district loved and depicted so well bv that great 
artist Constable. Dedham makes a capital centre, from which may be 
reached the most charming subjects, with which the neighbourhood 
abounds, without having to traverse anv great distance or pass through 
uninteresting country. 

If making a stav, and Dedham is chosen as the place of temporarv 
abode, most that is appealing from the artist's point of view may be 
visited in a series of short walks or drives. 

All the well-known stock views provide subjects of great beauty, and 
in each season of the year present features of special interest; but the real 
charm of this district lies in the fact that it is not only at well-known 
points good subject matter is obtainable, but that these are mere types 
of the whole district. 

That beautiful picture, “The Valley Farm," is repeated over and 
over again all along the river side; the Vale of Dedham is to the nature 
lover and artist the vale of plenty, for each vard of it is packed with 
sylvan charm and beauty. The lanes and field paths-must surely have 
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been made for no other purpose than loitering away a 
sunny morning, or passing the evening hour soothed by 
drowsy hum of the country side. 

Flatford Bridge is sufficiently well known to call for 
no particular description, beyond saying that it presents 
several aspects each well worth recording, and close by 
is another subject which may also claim attention. This 
is Flatford Mill. Seen on any bright, sunny day, it ts 
very enticing, not perhaps for beauty of construction, 
but that the whitewashed walls throw some lovely reflec- 
tions in the mill pond, which, studied for a time, prove 
very fascinating. 

East Bergolt Church is also another fine subject for 
the camera. Exactly what is so attractive about some 
portions of this old structure it might be difficult to 
express in words; but the fact remains that on my last 
stay at Dedham two or three times was the walk taken 
across the fields, simply to sit and study. Such small 
portions of the building as may be seen from the roadside 
are full of pictorial suggestion. Truth to tell, a com- 
fortable little inn close handy provides a convenient 
resting-place, where one may study village life, as a 
change from poems in stone, before starting down the 
valley, and so back to Dedham. 

Suitable private apartments may doubtless be ob- 
tained in Dedham, and elsewhere in the district; and if 
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a lengthy stay is being made, this to many would be 
the preferable course to adopt; but for a day or two 
most folk would prefer a comfortable inn, and Dedham 
is blessed with two such. They are quaint, old- 
fashioned, rambling types of the good old country inn, 
at either of which every comfort of a simple kind may 
be found at a very modest tariff. | 

These old country inns are always interesting objects 
of study, especially so in their back premises, which are 
generally of a quaint and picturesque nature; the yards 
behind are full of material for picture making, and well 
repay a little time spent there with camera or brush. 

Delightful thatched cottages, too, are found all over 
this district, but good as they appear from the front, 
here again, as with the inns, much of the best and most 
picturesque material will be found behind, in the yards 
and gardens. 

As a district of pictorial possibilities, the Vale of 
Dedham, from Manningtree to Bures or Stoke-by-Nay- 
land, is one over which it is difficult to strike too high 
a note of praise; well wooded, well watered, not too difh- 
cult of access; delightfully quiet and restful, overflow- 
ing with picture subjects, it is a countryside which has 
had more influence on the trend of modern art than 
perhaps any other, for, indeed, is it not Constable's 
country ? 


INSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N recent issues of THE A.P. reference has been made to 

some of the schools and polytechnics where classes in photo- 
graphy are held during the winter months. Further particulars 
are to hand of other centres of instruction, and we append a 
few details concerning them for the benefit of readers in the 
districts concerned who may be desirous of taking up a course 
of lessons in various branches of photography. 


Polytechnic School of Photography, 309, Regent Street, W.— 
Practical photographic work of all kinds, including commercial 
and professional photography, cinematography, photo-engraving, 
etc. Full particulars obtainable from the school, as above. 


School of Pictorial and Technical Photography, 8, Nottingham 
Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W.—Conducted by Mr. John H. 
Gear, F.R.P.S. Full courses in both pictorial and technical 
work, also a special evening class limited to twelve students. 
Apply to Mr. Gear at the above address for all information. 


Battersea Polytechnic, Battersea Park Road, S.W.—Instructor, 
Mr. E. Senior. Elementary and advanced classes. Particulars 
from the secretary. 


Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C.—Instructor, Mr. 
John H. Gear, F.R.P.S. Courses in all branches of photographic 
work. Apply to the Institute, as above. 


Oliver Goldsmith Institute, Peckham Road, S.E.—Syllabus of 
lectures, etc., may be obtained from Mr. H. W. Shalders at the 
Institute. 


L.C.C. Commercial Institute, Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E.— 
Special attention devoted to beginners. Apply to the responsible 
master at the Institute. 


Blackheath Road Commercial Institute, Greenwich, S.E.— 
Lecturer, Mr. F. W. Bannister. Theoretical and practical work. 
Apply to responsible master at the Institute. 


South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea, S.W.— 
Lectures and practical work ; also a special series of demonstra- 
tions on photo-micrography. Particulars from the Polytechnic, 
as above. 


Leeds Technical School.—Day and evening courses in all 
branches of photography, process work, printing, etc., under 
the direction of Mr. S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S. Advanced and 
research work undertaken. Apply to Mr. Bottomley, at Leeds 
Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


Manchester Municipal School of Technology.— Photography 
and printing crafts, under the direction of Mr. Charles W. 
Gamble, to whom apply for particulars. 


The Camera Club.—The winter season will commence on 
Thursday next, when Mr. Gerald A. Wainwright will lecture at 
8.30 p.m. on “The Tombs of Ancient Egypt.” А most attractive 
list of lectures and demonstrations has been arranged. 


Chelmsford Photographic Society.—The hon. secretary, Mr. H. 
Breach, asks us to announce that he has removed to “Lynton,” 
Bishop Road, Chelmsford. 


Society of Colour Photographers.—The autumn outing of the 
society will take place on three consecutive Saturdays— namely, 
Oct’ ber 11th, 18th and 25th—to Burnham Beeches. These three 
dates have been arranged in order to give all members an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the outing. Full particulars as to times 
of trains, fares, etc., may be obtained on application to the 
secretary, Mr. Arthur E. Morton, 97, Chesterfield Gardens, 
Harringay, N. 


The Salon Evenings.—The lecturer to-night at the London 
Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, is Mr. Charles E. 
Dawson, whose subject will be “The Eternal Feminine in Photo- 
graphy.” On Thursday next, October 16th (the last lecture of 
the series), Mr. Louis J. Steele will give a lantern lecture entitled 
“In the Canadian Rockies with a Camera.” Admission to the 
gallery, which is open from 7 p.m. on lecture evenings, is one 
shilling. The lectures commence at 8 p.m. 


* Pathfinder’s’’ Photographic Circle.— Ап excellent series of 
picturesque rambles on foot in the neighbourhood of London 
have been described during the past season by “Pathfinder,” in 
our contemporary the Zvening News. The suggestion has been 
put forward by Mr. Alfred Drew, a reader of THE A.P., that 
those who have followed these interesting rambles away from 
the beaten track, and who are photographers, should form a 
*Pathfinder's? Photographic Circle. This is taking the form 
of a rambling photographic society, and "Pathfinder's" walks 
will be arranged to suit the members. Portfolios will be made 
up for circulation, and record photographs will be specialised 
in. Amateur photographers who wish to join the Circle 
should write to Mr. Alfred Drew, 40, Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. Those requiring replies should enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
И Um / Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
i jn description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


photographs. 


AN ENLARGING LANTERN FOR 
EIGHTEENPENCE, 


HE following description of an enlarging 
“lantern,” constructed mainly out of 
cardboard, may interest the photographic 
amateur who is anything of a handy man, 
and who would like to go in for the delights 
of enlarging in the coming winter months, 
but who does not feel inclined to go to the 
expense of a regular enlarging lantern. 

The principle employed for the even illu- 
mination of the negative is on the lines of 
the parabolic reflector, and the illuminant 
used consists of two small oil lamps (shown 
in fig. 2), which cost me 644. each. I made 


| 
J | 


Fig. 1. 


my own lantern in a couple of spare evenings 
at a total cost of about 1s. 6d. It was de- 
signed for use with a half-plate camera, and 
for enlarging from negatives of any size up 
to half-plate. 

The maximum size of negative to be en- 
larged, of course, decided the size of the ap- 
paratus, and I found that for the size men- 
tioned an ellipse, with the largest diameter 
17 in. and the smallest 9 in., gave a satisfac- 
tory curve for the reflector. Readers may 
be reminded that an ellipse may be drawn 
as shown in fig. 1 (A). The line AB is the 
extreme width of the ellipse (in this case 
17 in.). This line is bisected at G, and 
DGC drawn at right angles to AB, making 
GC half the smallest diameter of the ellipse 
(here 44 in.). With the centre C and the 
distance GB an arc of a circle is drawn, 
cutting AB in EF. At EF two drawing- 
pins are fixed, 4nd round them a piece of 
thread is knotted so that half its length is 
equal to AF. The thread is stretched tight 
by the point of a pencil, and on moving the 
pencil, guided by the thread, the required 
ellipse is formed. As, however, we only re- 
quire one curved surface for the reflector, 
only a portion of the ellipse is utilised, as 
shown by the heavy line of fig. 1 (A). 
Having drawn this curve on a piece of stiff 
cardboard, the ends were rounded off with 
circles of 4 in. diameter where the lamps 
would come, and the card cut to the shape 


and dimensions shown in fig. 1 (B). This 
formed the base of the reflector, and a 
similar piece of card was cut out to form the 
top. Round these the cardboard reflector 
was to be bent and fastened. In the top 
piece, however, two circles about 34 in. 
diameter were cut out, as indicated by 
dotted lines, and into these circular holes two 
short lengths of cardboard tube were fitted 
to support the cardboard ventilating and 
light-trapping chimneys, to be afterwards 
described. 

The reflector proper consists of a piece of 
white card, 34 in. by 10} in. This was bent 
round and fastened to the base and top with 
strips of Jinen and seccotine, beginning at A 
and finishing at B (fig. 1, B). Into the 
open front was fitted a piece of card having 
a central opening 2 in. larger all round than 
the long side of a half-plate, and into this 
latter opening a cardboard framework was 
fitted, projecting about 2 т. To add to the 
rigidity of the structure, and to render the 
joins perfectly light-tight, brown paper was 
pasted over the whole of the exterior. . The 
interior was given a coat of fine matt white 
water paint to add to its reflecting power, 
and, for appearance sake, the exterior was 
painted with black enamel. The arrange- 
ment at this stage is shown in fig. 2. To 
complete the reflector part of the apparatus 
there now only remained the construction of 
the cardboard chimneys. These were made 
somewhat on the principle of the chimneys 
of some optical lanterns, which, by turning 
at an angle, effectively trap the light, yet 
afford adequate ventilation. They were 
made circular in form at the bottom ends, 
so as to fit on to the short cardboard tubes 
projecting from the top of the reflector, and 


Fig. 2. 


were blackened inside. The tops were 
made square, to facilitate the joining of the 
angular pieces. 

The making of an attachment for the back 
of the camera to hold the negative to be en- 
larged was the next thing to be taken in 
hand. The ordinary reversing back of the 
camera was removed and another (shown in 
fig. 2), constructed of wood and cardboard, 
was substituted. This projected about 2 in. 
from the back of the camera, and was pro- 
vided with grooves at top and bottom, into 
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which a half-plate negative could be easily 
slid. In the figure the ruled focussing 
screen is seen partly inserted. Carriers are 
provided for smaller plates. Fig. 3 shows 
the complete arrangement as used. The 
chimneys, it must be admitted, detract some- 
what from the appearance of the apparatus, 
but they have the advantage of being easily 
made, while their efficiency is beyond ques- 
tion. 

The procedure in making an enlargement 
is as follows: —The lamps are lit and in- 
serted into the reflector through the front 
opening, the glass chimneys being first re- 
moved to permit of this. These are then re- 
placed, and, it being ascertained that the 
lamps are burning satisfactorily, the card- 
board chimneys are put on. The new back 
is placed in position on the camera, the 
ruled focussing screen inserted in the grooves 
of the camera back, and the reflector 


Fig. 3. 


brought close up to the camera. The p:o- 
jecting camera back fits into the projecting 
framework of the reflector, the camera and 
the reflector together thus forming a per- 
fectly light-tight enlarging lantern. When 
satisfactory focus of the ruled screen has 
been obtained, the reflector is drawn back 
from the camera, and the negative to be en- 
larged inserted in place of the focussing 
screen. The reflector is then again brought 
back to the camera, the bromide paper 
pinned up, and the making of the enlarge- 
ment proceeded with in the ordinary way. 


The heat given out by the oil lamps is not 
sufficient to do more than very slightly warm 
the cardboard structure, and, with the card- 
board chimneys of sufficient height and area, 
no danger whatever of the apparatus catch- 
ing fire need be apprehended. The expo- 
sures with this apparatus are not at all out 
of the way. Enlarging three diameters 
with “Imperial” platino matt bromide paper 
I found the exposure for a fairly dense 
negative to be not more than twelve minutes 
with the ordinary camera lens at F/8, and 
the resulting enlargement all that one could 
desire.—T. S. A. 


HIS useful series of Handy «Жап 
articles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of ‘‘ The A. P.’’ can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ‘‘ The A. P.” Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Another Federation Exhibition— 

The advanced Federationist will be much grati- 
fied to hear that the black diamond country is 
is not going to have all the good things to its 
own self, but, having set the pace, others will 
certainly follow in the van. The following little 
item of exclusive news will delight many of my 
friends, who are at one with my views on the pro- 
gressive duty of federations. I hear the directors 
of the Welsh National Museum have expressed 
their willingness to provide accommodation for 
a federation exhibition in Cardiff early in 1914, 
which, of course, is the seat of the Wales and 
Manmouth Federation. This exhibition is going 
to be a big thing, and, whilst the federation idea 
will, I understand, be kept well to the fore, it 
will probably be international in character. 


This Time in Wales. 

Briefly, I believe the idea is that the organisa- 
tion of this potential exhibition shall rank with 
such exhibitions as the "Northern" or "Scottish 
Salon." That is, however, an impression formed 
from certain outside information that has reached 
me, and I trust I shall later be in a position to 
fully confirm this delightful news. The Wales 
and Monmouth Federation has now an enthusias- 
tic secretary —indeed, it has been singularly for- 
tunate in that respect ever since its inception— 
who is backed by an energetic council, and they 
are determined to make a success of all things. 
I think they deserve great credit, for they are 
attempting to do an educative work among 4 

ple who in the past have appeared to be a 
little lacking in artistic appreciation, or, any rate, 
somewhat indifferent to pictorial art as we under- 
stand it. 


The Other Federations Must Help. 

Therefore, І suggest that if I have correctly 
forecast the aims and intentions of the 
organisers, it will behove all the prominent pic- 
torial workers in this country, and especially 
those associated with the older and larger fede- 
rations, to lend a helping by supporting 
this exhibition, which, incidentally, will be help- 
ing this numerically smal] but enthusiastically 
big Welsh federation in their noble and broad- 
minded efforts. The undoubted popularity of such 
an exhibition as foreshadowed 1$ reflected in the 
great interest that is locally being exhibited at 
South Shields, where the Durham and Northum- 
berland Federation has housed its first venture. 


A Catalogue Record at South Shields. 

This point will be appreciated when I say that 
the returns of visitors at the South Shields Exhi- 
bition for the first three weeks totals 12,989 per- 
sons, and though this does not quite reach the 
record that South Shields can show for an art 
exhibition, it is distinctly encouraging, and the 
interest in the photographic exhibits is obviously 
keener than in the aforementioned art exhibition, 
as already over 2,200 catalogues have been sold. 
This number is a record for any exhibition held 
at South Shields, and it will be considerably 
topped before the show closes. À much appre- 
ciated feature of the exhibition is the collection 
of autochromes, which number some fifty-four fine 
examples of colour photography. The list of titles 
sent me illustrates the varied possibilities of the 
process, whilst fruit and flower subjects have an 
ideal medium. 


New Society Born at Shields — 

This Tyneside exhibition has served one very 
useful purpose in bringing into being a new and 
I trust useful society. A public meeting has 
unanimously adopted a resolution that a photo- 
graphic society be formed in South Shields, to be 
styled “The South Shields Photographic Society.” 
Mr. A. E. Cowling, who presided over the meet- 
ing, referred with segret to the fact that South 
Shields had not had a society for some years, 
owing to interest in the old society having de- 
clined. After explaining the objects of a photo- 
graphic society, Mr. Cowling made a very strong 
appeal to all amateurs in the town to join the 
society, and pointed out the special advantages 
offered to beginners, and even to those who con- 
templated buying a camem. These, he pointed out, 
were the very ones who most needed a society, and 
had most to gain by joining one. A strong and 


enthusiastic committee was judiciously appointed, 
consisting of about equal numbers of members of 
the old society and new and young members. 
Mr. Cowling was elected president of the society, 
and under the guidance of such an experienced 
and enthusiastic president, interest in the society 
should be well maintained. The spirit of the 
meeting was excellent, and the prospects of a 
successful session are very bright. A notable fea- 
ture was the fact that every gentleman in the 
room decided to join the society, and twelve 
others who were unable to be present enrolled 
themselves as members, making a total member- 
ship of thirty-two. This is a good beginning, but 
another ten members are confidently anticipated, 
and the committee have undertaken to call upon 
and interview persons who are known to be photo- 
graphic workers, with a view to inducing them 
to become members of the socicty. 
commence the session with forty members. 


And Joins the) Federation. 

The society decided to join the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation, and negotiations are 
being opened with the Federation lecturers to 
arrange a series of lectures and demonstrations. 
As soon as possible a syllabus and rules of the 
society will be issued to each member. The meet- 
ings will be beld in the North of England Café, 
King Street, South Shields, and the particular 
night of the week will be subsequently announced. 
Mr. E. Matthews was appointed hon. treasurers, 
and Mr. Harrison Burgess, 15, Iolanthe Terrace, 
South Shields, hon. secretary for the session, who 
will be glad to hear from any photographer not 
yet communicated with. The meeting concluded 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the librarian and 
the Libraries Committee for the use of the room 
for the meeting, and for the cordial help given 
to the inauguration of the society and the pro- 
motion of the Federation exhibition. 


The Bespectacled Crowd. 

Colour photography was reviewed at the Sun- 
derland Photographic Association at the opening 
meeting of the session, by Mr. Bertram Jackson, 
who went through its fortunes and vicissitudes 
from "Joly" to “Paget,” and at the conclusion 
showed slides by a German colour process, in 
which, I believe, there are three transparencies 
superimposed, but not exactly in registration, the 
result being that when the slide is thrown on the 
screen, you see two or three images, and one 
almost wonders whether be has dined well yet not 
wiscly. Mr. Jackson had, however, the key to 
the resuk, and handed round to each of the 
audience a pair of spectacles, having a red glass 
for the right eye, and a green glass for the left 
eye, and when the picture was viewed through these 
combinations the images appeared to coincide, 
and the result was a wonderful stereoscopic effect. 


Dukinfield Exhibition and Social. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society will hold 
a club exhibition on November 17; and 18. The 
first date will be devoted to a lecture by Mr. E. 
Seymour, the London expert on flower photo- 
graphy, and Mr. John Wood, M.P., will take the 
chair. On the second date, the social par of the 
function will be a club whist party and dance. 


Some Bromoil Hints. | 

It is significant of the progress which has been 
made by the Normantoa Camera Club that its 
third session was opened on Tuesday last with 
a paper on "Art and Bromoil," this society, 
though yet in its infancy, having already three or 
four students cf the fascinating oil process. The 
paper was given by Mr. Oswin F. Hingley, of the 
"Criterion" Company, and was illustrated by 
water-colour sketches, bromide, and  bromoil 
prints. He showed that this was an ideal winter 
process, inasmuch as the whole o£ the work could 
be carried out by artificial light, and he claimed 
that the results were as permanent as oil paint- 
ings. The lecturer emphasised the necessity of a 
good black being obtained in the bromide print, 
and advocated dilution of the developer so that 
development took about three minutes. Other 
poiats to remember were that there must be only 
one strong high light, and only one deep shadow; 
working close with the brush strengthens thc 
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shadows; looking at the work through a looking- 
glass would reveal defects in composition, etc., 
which might be overlooked by familiarity with the 
subject; the key-note must be simplicity, and there 
should be no attractive lights or objects near the 
edges of the print. 


Birmingham is Opening Out. 

Birmingham held its бта] excursion on Satur- 
day, September 27th, to Dodderhill Common, near 
Bromsgrove, a after a weck o£ such dull 
weather was most fortunate in getting a glorious 
day, which helped in great measure to make the 
excursion one of the most successful held during 
the season. It may be interesting to mention here 
that this society is arranging an “ Excursion Even- 
ing" in its winter programme, at which those 
who attended any of the four excursions are asked 
to bring slides or prints of their work for discus- 
sion, and there is no doubt but what it will prove 
a very interesting and successful experiment. The 
winter scssion opened on the 7th inst, and the 
opening evening consisted of a whist drive. 


Midlothian Society. 

The Council of the Midlothian Photographic 
Association, which, by the way, is “federated ” 
with the Scottish Photographic Federation, have 
arranged as a special feature a series of practical 
demonstrations throughout the winter sessions, at 
their rooms, at $, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
These will be given in the dark-room, and, being 
of an elementary nature, cannot fail to be a help 
to the beginner. These events are, of course, in 
addition to the ordinary syllabus, which is a very 
good one. 


A Good Cumberiand Society. 

Societies in Cumberland are not as fortunate 
as some of their neighbouring country brethren, 
by reason of their districts being more sparsely 
populated. It is, therefore, all the more refresh- 
ing to note the Workington Photographic Society 
is going fairly strong, and have arranged an 
interesting little syllabus. Mr. F. C. Livesey, 
Oakleigh, Workington, is the secretary, and he 
wii] be pleased to hear from anyone who wishes 
to join them. 


A Prize for Every Member. 

A very strong feature of the Bowes Park Society 
is the excellently organised competitions they 
arrange, which are quite a big addition to the 
brilliant syllabus of subjects for each successive 
meeting. Nearly every meeting night announces 
also a competition. Some of the current compe- 
tions are :—Outing Competitions: А whole-plate 
retouching desk, presented to the member who 
gains most marks in the outing competitions 
during the year. A silver medal to the member 
securing first place, and a bronze medal to the . 
one who takes second place, in a competition for 
natural colour transparencies, taken at any of the 
scason's outings. Monthly Print Competition : 
A silver challenge cup to the member gaining the 
highest number of marks in this competition during 
the year. Stereoscopic Print Competition: А 
silver challenge cup is presented for the best set 
of four stereo. prints in monochrome (not trans- 
parencies). A silver medal to the winner of this 
cup, and a bronze medal to the member obtaining 
second place. Laotern Slide Competitions: А 
silver challenge cup, for the best holiday lantern 
lecturette, illustrated by twenty monochrome 
slides, time occupied by lecture (to be delivered in 
person) not to exceed twenty mimutes. Silver and 
bronze medals for novices, and six silver spoons 
to the members making most attendances at the 
society’s meetings, outings, and other gatherings 
during the year. Two points to be scored for every 
attendance at outings, and one point for every 
attendance at other meetings. Space excludes the 
rest. 


One Session- One Subject. 

There should be nothing left unsaid about 
bromoil in the Photographic Society of Ireland, 
for I hear a bromoil class, under the direction of 
Mr. Bertram Jackson, is to be held in the Sack- 
ville Hall from October to December, fortnightly, 
aud will be entirely free to members; and on 
December ith Mr. В. Benson will demonstrate 
" Bromoil in Colour." 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 

' ате ibly written. Full name and address must be 
pi sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


NINI NINININI NINININI NIN. A^ 


Gaslight Paper; Spots. 
Will you please say the cause of the yellow 
spots on enclosed gaslight card? Will you 
please give a good one-solution developing 
formula? etc. T. (Brynamman). 
Yellow spots and stains of this kind 
arise from two chief causes: first, not 


washing off surface developer, and, 
second, exposure to air. After the print 
is developed, plunge it right into 


the fixing bath and move it about in 
the fluid for a second or two. Take care 
that no air bubbles are underneath the 
print while in the fixing bath, and do 
not take the print out till it is fixed. An 
acid fixing bath helps to prevent stains, 
e.g., hypo 4 02., potass. metabisul. 
phate 4-4 oz., water 20 oz. Try tollowing 
developer: Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 
ш potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol 3o gr. 
fix up only as much as is likely to be 
used within twenty-four hours. 


Sunlight on Lens. 
Am using direct sunlight method for enlarging. 
Is this direct sunlight injurious to Jens? 
Should negative be dense for this method? 
Are the results as good as those obtained by 
Proper enlarger. X. (Durban). 
You give no name. Please obey our 
rules, which see. By dire we presume 
you really mean reflected from some white 
surface. This is a quite satisfactory 
plan. The only drawback is the variation 
of the light, with the month, hour, weather. 
Strong light and heat are not good for any 
photographic lens. But the short time re- 
quired for enlarging exposures will do no 
harm if the lens be otherwise protected. 
This method calls for a more plucky, con- 
trasty negative than most of the artificial 
light methods. 


Developer for 
Papers, etc. 
Can you please give metol.quino] formula 
that I could make up in bulk. Also harden- 
ing fixing bath without metabisulphite ? 

J. G. (Bedlington). 
(A) Water 10 oz., metol go gr. in sum- 
mer, or 6o gr. in winter, soda sulphite 

4 oz., hydroquinone бо gr., potass. bromide 

10 gr., water to make 20 oz. (В) Soda 

carbonate 1 oz., water to 20 oz. Use equal 

parts for developing. Dissolve the solids 
in A in the order given. Use water that 
has been briskly boiled for five minutes, 

and then allowed to stand until cold. (C) 

Hardening, fixing: To 20 oz. water add 

j lb. hypo. In a second vessel dissolve 

1 OZ. soda sulphite in 4 oz. water. In a 

third put 1 oz. water and add 1 dram sul- 


Gaslight and Bromide 


"and add 


phuric acid. In a fourth put 4 oz. water 
oz. chrome alum. Add the 
third (sulphuric acid) mixture to the 
second (sulphite), stir with glass rod, then 
add this to the first (hypo), and finally add 
the chrome alum, and add water to make 
40 02. The usual price of metabisulphite 
is about 94.-104. per lb., or 7 Ib. for 
4s. 6d. Write to Houghtons, 88, High 
Holborn, for price list. 


Ammon. Persulphate, etc. 
Can you tell me why following (persulphate) 
reducer would not act? I used hot water. 
How often can the chromium intensifier be 
used ? A. B. H. Gt. Saughall). 
Persulphate is notably erratic in some 
cases, for reasons at present unknown. 
You made a mistake in using hot water. 
You can use the chromium bleaching 
bath again and again so long as it con- 
tinues to bleach the image, i.e., change it 
from black to orange-grey, or whatever 
colour you like to call it. 


Retouching. 
Which is the proper position to put a negative 
when retouching? When I retouch a negative 
in one position and view it in another, it looks 
as if it wanted doing all over again. 
M. L. (Dublin). 
The reflector to use is a sheet of the 
whitest smooth card obtainable, or a sheet 
of opal glass laid flat on the table in front 
of a window facing a north or N.E. or 
N.W. sky. The negative should be in- 
clined to the reflector at half a right angle. 
The liney appearance you mention makes 
us think that your touch is too long, and 
all in one direction. Use a shorter touch 
more like a comma, and let the tiny line 
strokes cross at about one-third of a right 
angle, but the lines should never cross at 
or near a right angle. 


BlocKing-out Figure Background. 
I read with interest your article by Clarence 
Ponting, but found the film would not take the 
pencil enough to make an opaque line, etc. 
B. J. B. (Leicester). 
Please obey our rule as to writing on 
one side of the paper only. If you cannot 
get enough lead pencil on the film, then 
apply opaque water-colour, such as ver- 
milion, using a fine-pointed brush, and 
take care that you do not have the brush 
too full of liquid. 


Transferring Designs. 


Will vou please tell me the method of making 
transfer designs like enclosed, etc.? 
W. S. (Sandal Magna). 


Ink transfers of this kind scarcely come 
under the domain of things photographic. 
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But you can convert a photograph into a 
line drawing quite easily. Make a bromide 
or gaslight print; when dry, draw the out- 
line with waterproof ink, let this dry 
thoroughly. Then entirely remove the 
silver image by: Water 4 oz., hypo 1 oz., 
potass. ferricyanide 1 dram; wash the 
print thoroughly. 


Winter Printing. 
Do you know any quicker way of printing 
than P.O.P. now that the winter months are 
coming on? J. H. L. (Romford). 
Yes, either “gaslight” or “bromide” 
paper, both of which are printed by arti- 
ficial light; bromide in a few seconds, or 
gaslight in minutes. You had better 
begin with gaslight, and then, after a little 
experience with this, you should take up 
bromide. 


Washing Negatives. 
While on holiday, owing to scanty water 
supply, I could only wash my negatives in 
three changes. On continuing the washing 
on my return the films strip or blister. I 
developed first plate with pyro-soda, and it 
took nearly half an hour to appear and 1$ 
hours to complete. Is there any way of 
hastening development? The negatives look 
as if they were silver-plated, etc. 
W. D. (Paisley). 
If washing cannot be fairly complete it 
is better to rinse two or three times after 
developing, and defer fixing till it can be 
followed by thorough washing. The 
“moist deposit” you refer to points to 
considerable hypo left in the film; far 
more than should be the case had you 
given the plates three separate washing 
baths, allowing five minutes in each bath, 
and carefully emptying out the bath thor- 
oughly after each immersion. We greatly 
doubt—now the mischief has been done, if 
you can do much. Try one plate thus: 
Make up a 10 per cent. bath of hypo, i.e. 
1 oz. hypo in 10 oz. water ; bathe the plate 
in this for, say, five minutes. Then dilute 
this with another 10 oz. water. Then go 
on adding a little more water, pouring 
away some of the bath every time, so as 
to reduce the strength gradually. This 
may enable you to avoid blisters. The 
time, half hour for the image to appear, is 
quite abnormally long, unless you used a 
very weak developer, or worked at some- 
where about freezing point. With a nor- 
mal pyro-soda developer, and anything 
like correct exposure, and temperature 
between so deg. and 70 deg. F., the image 
will appear in less than one minute, and 
development be complete in somewhere 
about five minutes. The silver-plated 
appearance you mention points to fog, 
probably due in part to such long immer- 
sion in the developer. 


Moonlight Effects, etc. 

Will you please explain how to get moonlight 

effects with steepness of gradation? Also men- 

tion a book on enlarging. 

W. E. H. (Hounslow). 

Select a scene lit by the sun when not 
very high in the heavens. Give a very 
brief exposure, e.g. say one-tenth that 
which you regard as just sufficient for 
daylight effect, and develop the negative 
with a contrast.giving agent, such as 
hydroquinone, to which some bromide is 
added. (2) *Enlargements. their Produc- 
tion and Finish," by G. Rodwell Smith, 
“A. P.” Library series, post free 1s. 2d., 
from our publishers. 


Chromium Intensifier Stain. 
Having intensified a negative by the 
chromium process, I find it stained yellow, etc. 
A. B. (Leamington). 
Try a 10 gr. per oz. solution of potass. 
metabisulphite. 
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HIS is the question of 
the moment, for at 
this time of the year 
there are amongst 
the summer's snap- 
shots quite a num- 
ber of plates which 
will look better on 
a larger scale. And 
workers generally 
are beginning to re- 
cognise, not only that 
the enlarged print is 
more imposing, but 
that one can do so much more with a 
print through the enlarger than by con- 
tact, unless, of course, a great deal of 
handwork is put on the negative itself. 

But the question which naturally pre- 
sents itself to the novice is 


What Type of Enlarger ? 

There are, roughly speaking, three 
types of enlarging apparatus which we 
may consider : 

I. The fixed-focus daylight enlarger. 

2. The enlarger with the curved 
white reflector for illuminating the 
negative, and some form of artificial 
light. 

3. The enlarger with artificial light, 
and the condenser. 

The cost of the outfit is approxi- 
mately in the order in which they are 
given. 

You will probably say that the day- 
light vee is no use during the 
winter, and we are prepared to con- 
cede that with artificial light enlargers 
work may be done easily and pleasantly 
in the winter evenings. But when 
it is remembered that the fixed-focus 
apparatus may be purchased for as 
small a sum as six and sixpence, and 
that with such a piece of apparatus 
whole-plate enlargements тау be 
made from quarter-plate negatives, we 
think you will agree that if economical 
working is an essential such a method 
deserves consideration. 

The Daylight Enlarger in Winter. 

Suppose you want to make enlarge- 
ments from each one of a couple of 
dozen negatives, the first step would be 
to sort them out into three batches, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


thin, medium, and thick. Then, taking 
one of the medium negatives, which we 
will suppose will be negatives of 
average quality, and will constitute the 
majority of your negatives, you place 
it in the negative carrier and a sheet of 
bromide paper in the paper holder, 
doing this, of course, in the dark-room. 
Now, pointing the apparatus towards 
the sky, proceed to make the exposure. 
You may give an exposure to the entire 
sheet, or you may make a series of ex- 
posures in strips, such as 4, 8, and 16 
seconds ; or it may be a quarter, a half, 
and a full minute—it depends entirely 
on the strength of the light and the 
kind of negative. But just before, or 
just after, you do this, hold your expo- 
sure meter to the light, and see how long 
the paper takes to match the painted 
tint. You may find that the paper will 
darken in 15 seconds, and that the expo- 
sure of a minute is right for the 
enlargement, and you have thus estab- 
lished a ratio which will always obtain, 
and at any time you can make another 
enlargement from the same or a similar 
negative by measuring the light with 
the meter and giving four times as long 
for the enlarging exposure. 


Making Use of the Trial Exposure. 

Now this may be done on some 
Saturday afternoon when the light is 
reasonably good and you have the 
opportunity to develop your trial print 
straight away and note the result. And 
it is well to write the result down on a 
piece of cardboard and fix it in the dark- 
room for reference. To use this in- 
formation you may expose two or three 
sheets of paper in the morning before 
leaving for the office, measuring the 
light first with the meter and then ex- 
posing the enlargements one after the 
other. Of course, any slight variations 
in the negatives will be allowed for, 
giving longer or shorter, according to 
variations in thickness or in colour, a 
slightly yellow negative often needing 
half as long again. These prints, when 
exposed, may be slipped into a light- 
tight box and developed in the evening, 
and it is surprising how many of such 
exposures can be made in fifteen 
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or twenty minutes. А couple of morn- 
ing's exposures should provide enough 
work for a good evening's development, 
fixing, and washing. We want you to 
understand that we are not advocating 
such a method of work as being pre- 
ferable to the use of a luxuriously 
fitted enlarger in a well-appointed dark- 
room. That is not the point. But. 
there are many workers who want to 
et results, and who cannot well spend 
rom five to ten pounds, and the point 
is that if they will take a little trouble 
to organise their work they can do as- 
tonishingly well with simple apparatus. 


The Reflector Type of Enlarger. 

This form of apparatus enables both 
exposing and developing to be done 
when daylight is not available. Far 
from being in the nature of a make- 
shift, the method is preferred by a great 
many workers, and will be found to 
give results which are, from some 
points of view, equal to daylight work, 
and superior to those obtained with the 
condenser. This is especially so if еп. 
larged negatives are to be made. There 
is an excellent form of enlarger em- 
ployed by professional workers in which 
the light from two arc lamps is thrown 
on to a dead white reflector placed at 
the back of a box, this white reflector 
throwing the light through the negative 
and lens on to the bromide paper. Їп 
some forms of apparatus the reflector is 
shaped in two parabolic curves. 


The Illuminant. 

Regarding the light, there is consider- 
able choice, but as direct light is not 
the light thrown back 
from the reflector, as powerful an 
illuminant as possible should be aimed 
at. Two good-sized incandescent gas 
lamps work well for the smaller size of 
negatives, say up to quarter-plate or 
5 by 4, or if electric light is available, 
four powerful Osram lamps may be em- 
ployed, tucked away in the four corners 
of the apparatus. Such an apparatus 
is ideal for the purpose of making trans- 
parencies for enlarging from, or for 
making lantern slides; and then two 
good oil lamps would be found fairly 
satisfactorv, though of course slower. 
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Using the Field Camera. 

With many of these reflector types of 
illuminant for the negative the ordinary 
held camera may be attached, simply 
removing the ground-glass or the whole 
of the reversing back, and using the 
ordinary focussing adjustment of the 
camera for focussing the image on the 
easel. 


The Condenser Type. 

When we come to the enlarging lan- 
tern fitted with a condenser we find the 
cost of the equipment goes up consider- 
ably. The condenser itself is some- 
what expensive, though it is more par- 
ticularly so in the larger sizes. We 
should advise you, however, to spend a 
little more when buying an enlarger of 
this kind, and get one a size larger than 
the plate you are working. That is, if 
your size is quarter-plate, have a 5 by 4 
enlarger, and for 5 by 4 a half-plate. 
Not only does this enable you to work 
from the larger plate occasionally, if 
need arise, but you are much less likelv 
to be troubled with the cutting off of 
corners when tilting the negative to 
correct any distortion which may have 
been obtained by tipping up the hand 
camera to include the upper portion of 
some building. 

The Best Light to Use. 

Theoretically the light to use with 
the condenser should be one which 
gives a point of intense illumination. 
There are two lights which come near 
to this ideal. One is the limelight, the 
source of light being a highly incan- 
descent spot in a cylinder of lime, the 
incandescence produced by the imping- 
ing of the oxy-hydrogen jet. This ne- 
cessitates the use of a cylinder of 
oxygen, the ordinary supply of house 
gas being usually employed instead of 
hydrogen. Unless you are an expert 
lanternist we do not recommend your 
using this form of illuminant. The 
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other is the arc lamp, and there are place the negative in the carrier and 


now quite a number of small arc lamps 
of both the open and the enclosed type, 
which may safely be run from any 
house wiring of substantial gauge 
and reliable workmanship. Even these 
small lamps require careful handling, 
or unpleasant results may occur, but if 
the instructions are followed with in- 
telligence you need not have the least 
apprehension as to their safety. Take 
especial care, however, to ascertain that 
the lamp is safe on the ordinary house 
Wiring, as we have known one of the 
larger sizes fuse the switch and burn 
the insulation of the wiring. Pur- 
chased from any reliable house you 
should have no difficulty. 

Another excellent lamp is the Nernst, 
in which a small length of thick fila- 
ment is rendered incandescent by the 
passage of an electric current. One 
disadvantage of this tvpe is that the 
filament must be heated with a spirit 
torch to begin with, and another is the 
great delicacy of the filament. 

'The incandescent gas mantle is used 
to a great extent, and now that a light 
of high intensity can be obtained from 
the small inverted mantles, and as these 
mantles are comparatively inexpensive, 
this light is very popular whenever 
house gas is available. Either this or 
acetylene forms the best stand-by when 
electricity is not available. There are 
a number of motor bicycle acetylene 
generators which with one of the Roni 
burners will give an excellent light for 
several hours with one charging of the 
container, and the method of use is 
well understood nowadays. 


Ground Glass Next the Light. 
Some workers find the accurate ad- 
justment of light condenser and project- 
ing lens a difficult matter. The way 
vou should go to work with any con- 
denser tvpe of enlarger is this. First 
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focus up to the correct size of image on 
the easel. Then remove the carrier 
holding the negative, and examine the 
illuminated disc on the white paper or 
card on the easel. Probably the centre 
will be darker than the edges, or the 
edges darker than the centre. This un- 
even lighting is due to the source of 
light being incorrectly distanced from 
the condenser. Usually the light may 
be moved inside the lamp-house, or the 
entire lamp-house and light may be 
moved. In any case, the light must be 
brought nearer to the condenser, or 
moved further from it until the disc of 
light on the easel is perfectly even from 
edge to edge. The light must be 
exactly opposite the centre of the con- 
denser, or one side of the disc will be 
darker than the other. 

Now to prevent your having a great 
amount of trouble with this adjustment 
vou may place a sheet of finely ground 
glass between the light and the con- 
denser, and though this will absorb a 
percentage of the light the loss will be 
so slight as to be negligible, and the 
even character of the illumination will 
be a great gain. We are aware that 
some authorities object to this, and the 
statement has been made that a loss of 
definition results. It is probable that 
such a statement was made from the 
purely optical point of view. In actual 
practice the definition is sufficiently 
good for the greatest stickler for F/64 
results. The best position for the 
ground glass is about half wav between 
the condenser and the light. Not only 
does this sheet of ground glass save 
some little trouble in adjusting the light 
(some adjustment must still be made, 
of course), but it protects the condenser 
to a great extent from the heat, and so 
lessens the risk of one of the plano- 
convex glasses being cracked. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(continued from overleaf.) 


ANTERN SLIDES made from customers’ 
negatives. No matter how weak and 
flat the negative, we will produce clear and 
crisp slides. Send for prices.—Bamforth and 
Co., Ltd., Holmfirth, Yorks. The oldest 
house in the trade. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 
Lı touching, треморе, Posing апа Light- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best Re- 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 
English-speaking Countries. Send for Fees 
and Lists of Retouching Materials.—T. S. 
Bruce (est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. 


( VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 
cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 
samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
Julv Road. Liverpool. E. 


XFORD WORKS.—Retouching, Copy- 
ing, Printing, Finishing, etc., Enlarge- 
ments, 10 by 8, mounted on P.S. mount and 
spotted, 1s. 3d.; 12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 
2s. ; from negative only ; copying 6d. extra; 
postage; c. w. o.—Oxford Photo Works, 
Chester Street, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


pens J. SLATER.—Enlargements in 

Sepia and Black, Printing, Developing, 
Lantern Slide making, from plates or films. 
List free. 


ре G. HUNT, 54, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Розі. 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 


Samples and prices post free. 

JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 

gross. Best work only, and promptly 

despatched. Price list and samples free.— 

Е. L. Serivens. 60. Queen's Road. Doncaster. 


pL POSTCARDS from Cus- 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
Qs. : 500, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
k, ad, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street. Canterbury. 


НЕ TRIPLE TINT.—An effectively 

finished (oval or square) enlargement, 
mounted on three-tint mount; framing size, 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. ; 24 by 19. 
3s. 6d. Eureka, 10 by 8, effectively finished 
(oval or square), moun on  14-sheet 
bevelled art board, 1з. 64. The Semi-Tint, 
artistioally finished water-colour, under gilt 
cut-out mount, 4s. 9d. The Academy, a most 
attractive line, finished in blue chalks. 1s. 9d. 
(copying, 3d. extra).—The Tress Co., 4., 
Rathhone Place. W. 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 

Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


ANTED.—Rough Sea Negatives: also 
Sky and Cloud effects.—Bamforth and 
Co.. Ltd.. Holmfirth. Yorks. 


MAS PHOTO Slip-in Cards, direct from 

manufacturers; trade terms and 

samples. 14. stamp.—Halls (P.N.) John 
Street, Coventrv. 


() BROMIDE or Gaslight Prints for 
4 ls. "This is approximately the 
number of quarter-plate prints that can be 
developed with 1s. bottle of Raydex Uni- 
versal Developer. Unsurpassed for produc- 
ing rich blacks and pure’ whites. Sample 
bottle (sufficient to make one pint) post free 
three stamps.—Raydex Photographic Works, 
71, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


Sa TO LET; no opposition; High- 
land health resort; free ingoing; large 
and growing district; owner ordered abroad. 


—Davidson, Kingussie. 

£ 4() | et profits. 
Photographic Artist’s Busi- 

ness, dealmg with high-class clientéle, in 

select west suburb. Owner retiring after 
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| 


thirty years’ successful trading. Would re- | 


main with purchaser twelve months if neces- 
sary. Handsome premises, 
plant, etc. Ingoing, £750, includes every- 
thing. Lease 
only.—Hollan 
Road, W.C. 


and Co., 


Situations. 


Ao engagement by picture-postcard 


. Apparatus, cycle, security 
Dundee aoe 3666, 52, Long Acre, London, 


OUNG GENTLEMAN, with some know- 
ledge of photography, requires position 
soon as possible in & photographic firm, or 
as assistant to a photographer; references; 
near Croydon preferred.—Write, 46, Kidder- 
minster Road, Croydon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS. 

Five Classes. Competitions also in Singing. 
Pianofoite Playing, Recitation, Literature, &c. 
Walthamstow Eisteddfod. Syllabus now ready, 
post free from Mis. Е. Maud, East Lodge, Forest 
Rise, Wal:hamstow, London. 


WITH SCOTT at 
the SOUTH POLE 


® WATKINS’ 


BEE 


2/6, Outlives 


all Cardboard Cal- 
eulators. Can be 
fitted with Special 
Dials as below. 


COLOUR-PLATE METER, 


3 /- For Autochromes and all Colour 
and Panchromatic Plates. 


INDOOR METER, 2/6. 


SPECIAL DIALS, for Kodaks, etc. 


All Meters with Blue Glass, 3d. extra; 
postage Id. extra. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


TIME TANKS AND THERMOMETERS. 
PINHOLES, CLOCKS, STOP-WATCH 
METER. ALL GOOD. 


WATKINS SEES TO THAT. 


Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 


valuable lease, | 


one worth money. Principals | 
307, Gray’s Inn 


=> | 


OBSTACLES 


to successful photograr hy are many—sta/e 
material is one of tt e biggest—BUT if you 
are a user of the LILYWHITE POSTAL SUPPLY 
«f FRESH materials, you have removed the 
biggest in your path to perfect results. 


УК 


We 


JS “ча 


FRESHNESS —Ше necessary point in the 


use of printing papers is the crux of our 

proposition. We argue that, by dealing 

cirect with the source of supply, you must 

get it fresh—and don't you, every time you 

5 buy over the counter, run the risk cf 

© obtaining freshness on which good results 

=) depend. Again, “LILYWHITE COSTS LESS” 
—is that an item to be ignorcd ? 


= 
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ARE YOU GOING TO TAKE RISKS 


with your enlargements for the coming 
Exhibitions? Do them on Fresh “ Lily- 
white ''’ Bromide! 


Note these 3 Grades. 


| GRADE A—for soft. velvety effects. 
GRADE C—for Bromoil. 


GRADE G—(extra rough 
Sepia Toning. 


cream) for 


Full formulae and instructions for work- 
ing are in The Red Lily Booklet, which 
is sent on request. 


OUR FRAMING DEPARTMENT HAS 26 
1913 PATTERNS TO SELECT FROM. 


PASSE-PARTOUT OUTFITS. 
< 


LIMITED, 


Ya vet 


— a 3 2 


WRITE NOW FOR CHRISTMAS NOVELTY LIST. 
'&LILYWHITE" ENLARGEMENTS 
POST B. & W. B.& W Sepia Sepia 
PAID Unmtd. Mtd Unmtd ма. 
64 x 41 9a. 7/- 1/- 73 
84 x 64 7/- 7/6 7/6 2/- 
10х 8 7/3 7/9 7/9 23 
12 x 10 7/6 2/- 2/- 2/8 
15x12 2/- 2/8 2/9 3/5 
Copying from Prints, 9d. each extra. 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 
Cheap Lines, 5/6 gross ; 250, 8/- one subject. 


BLACK AND WHITE GLOSSY OR 
MATT PHOTO POSTCARDS. 


12, 1/-; 50. 3/6; 100, 5/6. 
Half-tone, 
with Block. Collotype. Photo 
250 — 7/6 70/- 
500 16/6 9/6 78/- 
1,000 20/6 74/6 35/- 


The "RED" Lily Book, over 100 pages, is FREE. A 
copy will enable you to secure MANY HAPPY HOURS 


TLY WHITE L° 


HALIFAX. ENC. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 
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lo get softer, clearer, better prints 
from your negatives, use CYKO — it 
portrays all tones with fidelity —shades them 


softly, gives clearer detail in the high lights, «7 
charming transparences in the deepest shadows. 


Cyko Prints to-day are also Real 
Pictures for the next generation. 


Send for Book on Cykology. 


Sample packages con- Sample packages con- 
tainin$ 6 sheets will tainin$ 6 sheets will 


be sent post paid, dS be sent post paid, 
1-р1. 3d. per package. ANSCO, Limited, j-pl. 6d. per package. 


145-149, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


By J. J. W. CARRUTHERS. 


The original, a bromide print (8X5}), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


THE original print from which the above 
reproduction was made is a piece of excel- 
lent technical work, which fully deserves a 
word of commendation. Consider that 
done. Now, with regard to the work from 
the pictorial aspect it may also be said that 
it reaches a highly commended stage, and 
yet is not entirely satisfactory. The title, 
“Reflections,” well fits the picture, and this 
leads us to consider this aspect first of all. 

From the pictorial point of view we 
may divide reflections into two big classes: 

stationary and moving, i.e. the reflection of 
a mirror, for instance, and those from gently rippling water, as 
here before us. A moment’s consideration will show us that in 
the latter (moving) class this element of movement is of their 
very essence, in the sense that what attracts the eye and appeals 
to the mind is the continuous change of form and play of colour. 
Clearly the monochrome single print cannot approach in realistic 
effect the product of the cinematograph picture in colour. But, 
on the other hand, realistic re-presentation is happily not the 
chief nor the first aim of the artist. The conjurer's business is 
to deceive the eye and lead you to think that which is not—to 
accept an illusion as fact. The artist does not or should not 
attempt to deceive. His business is to lead the spectator's eye 
to recall previous impressions, as a skilful musician will disdain 
to make his instrument imitate a peal of bells or a medley of 
farmyard noises, but prefer to play some simple familiar air in 
such a way as to recall some treasured enshrined memory or 
vivify some day-dream of the present. 

The business of the artist, with such a subject as the above 
to work with, will aim at two things—among others. He will do 


FONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—Y. 


his best to make the water part look like water—soft, yielding, 
limpid, more or less transparent—and also convey some subtle 
suggestion of gentle movement. 

In the original the darkest parts of the water seem to us too 
solid—too inky dark. One does not seem to see into the water 
quite far enough. Again, was it not an error of judgment to 
work the shutter quite so quickly as 1-25th sec.? This narrow 
slice out of time has frozen much of the life and movement of this 
living and moving mass of water. А longer exposure would not 
have given us quite such well-defined reflection forms, but would 
not this suggestive blurring have given us a better idea of moving 
water? As regards the rest of the subject, the worker has 
handled his opportunities with both judgment and taste. 

Doubtless we all feel that the view of the bridge is just a 
little too full-faced, if one may so express it. But, likely enough, 
the point of view here shown was the only one, or best one, 
available for a wingless human being to take. Speaking of 
bridges and arches, there is one point in their connection which 
both photographe:s and painters miss. In compositions of this 
general character, where we have objects on the near and also 
far side of the arch in view, the worker, both with pencil and 
lens, is prone to show us too much on both near and far sides of 
the bridge or arch. In this instance our interest is chiefly on 
this (near) side, and rightly the nearer buildings are allowed to 
have somc importance, while what is seen beyond the arch is 
quite wisely kept duly subordinate. In this respect, if for no 
other—though others there are—this picture is one for which we 
have to thank its producer. 

The print has been mounted with excellent judgment. Аз the 
block-maker often comes in for not a little blame, it is only 
right that praise should also be given where, as in this instance, 
his part has been done with noteworthy success. 
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Ihe Swan and the ‘‘ Magpie.’’ 

Dr. Atkin Swan is renowned among photographers for his 
humour and his good humour. But the other night, when he 
got up to lecture at the London Salon he was smiling more 
than ever. He was literally beaming. The reason for his 
serene delight soon became apparent. That very evening he had 
made a great discovery. Tell it not in Gath; but he had found 
out the identity of the “Magpie.” It is not too much to say {Һал 
a thrill passed round the audience. I saw it myself. The thrill 
went under three rows of chairs, and was lost to view behind a 
hassock. Never since Mrs. Jones made the monumental dis- 
covery that the wife of the vicar was once an actress has there 
been such a sensation. It was colossal. There are some public 
characters whose identity it is well to keep veiled in decent and 
becoming mist, just as the summit of the Jungfrau is hidden by 
a wisp of cloud. By some process of higher criticism, Dr. Swan 
had ruthlessly torn the veil away. He had found out who the 
" Magpie" was. 

Wrong Again. 


When an Alpine view was being projected, a gentleman near 
the front made an audible comment. “И is only the ‘ Magpie,’ ” 


said Dr. Swan; “he 
TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. always makes nasty 
remarks afterwards. 


Presently he was tell- 
ing how his pet lawyer, 
after seeing some 
photographs that һе 
had, not faked, but 
altered, and hearing 
his description of 
them, had said, “You 
should have chosen the 
law, sir.^ "Something 
there for you, ‘ Mag- 
ре,” added the lec- 


turer, addressing the 
same unfortunate 
gentleman. But when 


he was talking of his 
yellow screen, which at 
present is the one 
thing he lives for, and 
bade the “Magpie” 
make a note of it, these 
flattering honours 
proved too much for 
the undeserving  re- 
cipient. He rose, in 
the person of none 
other than Mr. Furley 


ip cc EL Lewis, excusably em- 

| i Д barrassed at the dis- 
tinction of having been 

taken for the “Magpie.” I can enter into his feelings. 
It is as though you were out walking, and somebody 


addressed you as “My lord." "lI am not the * Magpie, sir," 
said Mr. Furley Lewis; and then he added these awful words, 
“and I never want to be." Not “never hope to be,” but “never 
want to be.” Mr.—Furley—Lewis! Whereupon, as the real 
“Magpie” was present, the lecture had to be suspended in view 
of the sudden demand for the services of Dr. Atkin Swan in his 
professional capacity. 


Personally Illustrated. 

Dr. Swan's method of lantern-lecturing is one which can be 
commended whole-heartedly to other lantern lecturers. He has 
the habit of giving personal illustrations at intervals. For 
example, all of us in these days must have made the climb of 
the Dent Blanche, and know that the trick hes in turning the 
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it is not the 


corner and coming down. (Or if 
Dent Blanche it is something else.) Dr. Swan 

shows the audience his slide of the mountain, 

indicates how easy its ascent is—for even if you 

fall you only fall on granite—and then, as he proceeds to trace 
the downward route, he himself trips over the lecturer's little 
platform, and in going down makes a frantic grab at the front row 
of chairs. I do indeed know a man who has scaled the Hima- 
layas in his boots, but will only tackle the polished dais at the 
Camera Club in his stockinged feet. But Dr. Swan does his 
evolutions for illustrative purposes. He goes on to illustrate 
the proper use of the alpenstock by grasping the pointer, first 
banging it wildly against the overhead electric lamp, and then 
letting it dash shattering to the floor. He pretends that these 
little occurrences which interrupt the wonderful flow of his 
humour while lecturing are accidents. But I know them to be 
deliberately pictorial. 


For this Relief 

But Dr. Swan becomes really serious when it is a question 
of packing plates for an Alpine tour. He keeps the plates in tin 
boxes, which protect them from Alpine moisture and from rough 
usage. An illustration of the value of this protective method 
was forthcoming on his recent visit to Switzerland. He was in 
a railway carriage, and in the opposite corner was an old lady. 
The rack was supposed to be for light articles only, so he packed 
up there all his tin boxes containing a gross of plates. For а 
time they jogged along comfortably, but on the train making a 
bend those tin boxes came down with a resounding clatter upon 
the old lady’s head. In great alarm, and fearing the worst, he 
rushed forward to the rescue. But to his inexpressible relief 
he found out afterwards that not a single plate was broken. 


Disillusionment. | 
The People tells us that among “the crowds that attend the 


picture palaces that are all around . . . photographers are per- 
haps the keenest.” Really, we hadn't noticed it; but— 


| thought I heard you, Ernest, ere 
The night's oil-tapping you began, 
All mirth and vanity forswear, 
Like some stern-visaged Puritan; 
To high achievement you were vowed, 
“Excelsior " you said aloud. 


But, oh, the bitterness of things! 
You tell me, quite, quite unconcerned, 
That this sweet “Study "—how it clings '— 
Was "dashed off" after vou returned 
From some gay “Empress” where they screened 
"Stuck Billy, or the Treacle Fiend." 
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IN THE FALL OF 
THE YEAR. 


Although from 
many of the trees 
the leaves are now 
falling fast, others 
seem in full summer 
leafage, and there 
will be opportunities which should not 
be lost during the next two or three 
weeks of securing the autumn tints 
which, even when translated into 
monochrome, give such interest, pic- 
torially, to many a belt of woodland. 
For autumn work the light filter ap- 
pears even more necessary than in the spring, for the 


tints are deeper, more inclined to orange, and more ad- 


mixed with brown; but against this we may set the 
yellower character of the sunlight. In the spring the in- 
tensity of illumination is greater, but the light has a 
larger proportion of actinic rays. In other words, the 
autumn atmosphere to some extent partakes of the 
character of a light filter. Pictorially speaking, we think 
it will be found that spring landscapes tend more readily 
to give spottiness of effect, while those of autumn have 
greater breadth and richness. To some extent this is due 
to the difference in the size of the leaves, and also to sur- 
face reflection from the fresh young foliage. In the 
spring great care needs to be taken to avoid over-correc- 
tion and the appearance of hoar-frost or almond 
blossoms. During the autumn a filter rather deeper in 
colour may safely be employed. If this filter is used on 
a hand camera, care should be taken to see that there is 
no disturbance of the focus. If a very dim filter is used, 
such as the dim gelatine film filters, no trouble will be 
experienced, but a glass filter, which, as is generally 
known, alters the focal length of the lens by half its 
thickness, necessitates focussing with the filter in posi- 
tion. With the hand camera this may mean a separate 
focussing scale or making an allowance every time. 
The matter is important, in the larger sizes especially, 
because exposures through the filter are most likely to 
be made at the larger apertures, at all events when the 
camera is used in the hand. 
e ё 8 
This is, the time of year when one's mind turns from 
the outdoor camera work of the holidays, and the 
summer generally to the winter 
AUTUMN WORK AND evening occupations of printing, 
THE ENLARGER. antern-slide making, апа en- 
larging; and in this connection 
it is worth noting that most of the work under these 
three heads may be satisfactorily accomplished with the 
enlarger. We do not suggest that the printer requiring 
a couple of dozen or fifty copies from a negative would 
choose to make them per enlarger. But it is certainly 
quite as easy to make whole-plate enlarged prints from 
many of the small-sized negatives now in use as it is to 
make contact prints. And one's albums and portfolios 
look much more interesting, not to say imposing, if 
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prints are in sizes from five by 
four to whole plate, than if they 
are of the diminutive size of the 
original negatives. Regarding 
lantern slides, it only needs to be realised that by 
sufficiently increasing the distance from negative to 
lens, and decreasing the distance from lens to easel, we 
obtain a reduced print, for the worker to make all his 
slides by projection. Given a good lens and care in 
focussing, and the definition of the slides will be better 
than when working by contact, for it is seldom that the 
surfaces of negative and lantern plate are so absolutely 
flat as to ensure perfect contact. Either in printing 
same size, or larger, by means of the enlarging ap- 
paratus, the opportunities of control by printing up 
some portions, or holding back others, are so great that 
from this point of view alone the enlarger is a piece of 
apparatus which every enthusiast should possess. 


o ё ge 


As this special issue of THE A. P. will doubtless come 
into the hands of many new readers, we would again 
draw attention to the 
THE FORTHCOMING PICTORIAL forthcoming issue of 
ANNUAL. "Photograms of the 
Year 1913." This year's 
volume, which is now in the press, has a three-colour 
frontispiece, and, as already mentioned, the collection of 
pictorial photographs included will be representative of 
all the best that has been produced during the past year 
throughout the world. Special attention has been de- 
voted to the reproduction of these works, and the entire 
book should appeal to all lovers of beautiful pictures. 
We are quite safe in saying that in many cases the re- 
productions will be, by the method of printing employed, 
equal in every respect of quality to the originals. Nearly 
a hundred pages of illustrations will be included, and the 
literary contributions are by well-known writers in 
various parts of the world. The price is 2s. 6d. іп stiff 
paper covers, or 3s. 6d. in cloth boards, and orders for 
the volume should be placed at once, either with the pub- 
lishers at 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., or with news- 
agents or bookstalls. 


$ ё ё 


Just as the ancients have stolen all one’s best ideas, 
so the railway and steamship companies seem to have 
cornered all one’s best view-points. The amateur often 
has the unpleasing sense when photo- 
graphing a cathedral, or a stretch of 
beach, or anything else, that it has 
all been done before, and that on 
taking the train home he will probably find what are 
substantially his own photographs staring him in the 
face in the railway carriages. But one must take the 
regulation view sometimes, and the fact that every com- 
mercial photographer has pitched his camera at a par- 
ticular spot is presumptive evidence that that is one of 
the best spots at which to pitch it. We know of one 
celebrated worker, who, feeling himself bound to take 
a picture of a beauty spot in which a tourist company 
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almost seemed to possess a copyright, afterwards in- 
serted into the foreground of his photograph some 
stonework which was not included in the original scene, 
nor, of course, in the commercial production. But it 
is possible to get the required sense of ownership by 
ways more subtle than that, and if the amateur calls 
into play certain refinements of technique, and relies 
upon the dictates of his personal feeling, he can be 
pretty sure of producing an unhackneyed rendering of 
a hackneyed subject. 
во ® s 

It is perhaps unavoidable that ап art like photo- 
graphy, which has sprung up, so to speak, as the result 
of many experiments 
and much practice by 
countless untrained 
workers, untrained, that is, in the exact methods and 
exact terminology of pure science, should employ many 
terms which are vague or misleading. To some extent 
the same thing has happened in pure science, and quite 
recently the chemists have been setting their house in 
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order in this respect. For example, such names as 
phosphate of potash or soda carbonate are not now con- 
sidered correct, and the name of the metal is used— 
potasstum phosphate and sodium carbonate, and so on. 
One of the commonest errors in speaking of the nega- 
tive is the use of the word sharp when vigorous is meant. 
Sharpness is entirely a function of the lens, that is, the 
picture is sharp if accurately focussed or if the lens is 
well stopped down. If the image has not been properly 
focussed it is blurry or indefinite. Vigour or ample con- 
trast is obtained by sufficient time of development fol- 
lowing on reasonably accurate exposure. As under- 
development yields a flat result, that is, a result which 
is indefinite in one sense, and as imperfect focussing 
yields a result which is indefinite in another sense, con- 
fusion has arisen in the minds of many workers. The 
test is the outlines, if we may for the moment assume 
outlines to exist in a tone process. We suggest that 
workers troubled with indefinite results develop their 
plates twice as long, and see whether they then get what 
pleases them better. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Arthur Denton, 2, West Park Road, Kew, S.W. (Title of print, 
“Barges.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Cooke ; 
stop, F/5.6; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 4 p-m., Мау; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on Lilywhite 
C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Engr.-Lieut. E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram 
Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “Josepha.”) Technical data ; 
plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, orthostigmar; stop, F/7; exposure, 
2 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., September; developer, rytol; 
printing process, enlargement on Wellington Canvas bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Harold Pickles, 1, Baxandall 
Street, West Bowling, Bradford. (Title of print, * The Cloisters, 
Kirkstall Abbey.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, 
Bausch and Lomb г. r. ; stop, F/32; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of 
day, 10.30 a.m., March ; developer, Imperial Standard ; printing 
process, bromoil, worked to represent etching. 

A Second Extra Prize to Harry D. Williar, 637, West Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. (Title of print, “Dawn.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Hammer B.; lens, Goerz; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; time of day, morning; developer, m.-q. ; printing 
process, enlarged on Cyko. | 

The Mounting Prize to Н. Rozelaar, 170, Walm Lane, Crickle- 
wood, N.W. (Title of print, “А Portrait.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Versatile; lens, Dallmeyer Adon; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, enlarged on Chamois bromide, toned. 


: Hon. Mention. 

Jas. C. Pickle, Selby ; Harold G. Wood, Forest Hill, S.E. ; 
Will Mullin, Marske-by-Sea; Harold Pickles, Bradford ; Fred 
Whitaker, Stalybridge; Jas. Goodwin, Lewisham; Е. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon.; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); S. L. Holdstock 
Thirkell, Lewisham ; Mrs. Hugh Warde, Bournemouth ; Edward 
Roper, Ipswich; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore; Jas. T. Clark, 
Edinburgh; R. Berry, Blackrod. 


Class I. 

A. Hammond, Weston-super-Mare ; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon.; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; Stuart Nicholson, Alver- 
stoke; Chas. W. Garth, Leeds; Justin McCarthy, Liverpool ; 
T. T. Usher, St. Albans; J. J. Popplewell, Ipswich ; Gabriel 
Fargeas, London, S.W.; H. Warner, Hammersmith; C. Mam- 
louk, Alexandria; Will Mullin, Marske-by-Sea; J. J. W. 
Carruthers, London, W.; S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, Lewisham ; 
R. Gorbold, Northampton; Capt. R. N. Foster, Crownhill ; 
Miss K. P. Cunliffe. Northwood; D. M. Phillips, Edinburgh (2) ; 
E. G. Anscombe, Chislehurst; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, 
S.W.; John J. Horgan, Cork; Harry B. Penn, London, W. ; 
W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; 
Mrs. L. D. Stewart, Manchester; Mrs. E. W. Symons, Bath; 
Percy Smith, Skipton ; Geo. W. Perkin, Wakefield ; Philip 
Newman, Erdington; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Steuart, Eastbourne; Walter Jeffery, London, E.C. (2); Wm. 


Crane, Sutton Coldfield; M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; 
G. R. Hawkey, Stratford, E.; A. R. Bixby, Ipswich; F. G. 
Mallett, Ipswich; F. J. Borley, Ipswich; W. F. Cogman, Mer- 
ton, S.W. ; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore; S. A. Griffin, Toronto; 
Jas. T. Clark, Edinburgh; R. Hutchison, Glasgow; Rennie 
Dodgson, Skipton; F. G. Ratcliff, Birmingham ; Wm. Robinson, 
Ipswich. 
Clase II. 

W. E. Smith, Birmingham; Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Chas. Major, Bridgwater; Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow; 
H. Hassan, Herne Hill, S. E. ; Mrs. Jaques, Boston; E. Muddi- 
man, Crouch End, N.; J. Wesling, Stroud Green, N.; C. A. 
Hall, Ipswich ; Bert Long, Norwich; R. M. Shade, Putney (2); 
G. W. Miller, Eastbourne; W. Birchenough, Crewe; Harry 
Hardie, Govan; D. L. Evans, Penclawdd. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class HII. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. W. Hemphill, Campbell 
College, Belfast. (Title of print, “The Path of Gold.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed; stop, Е/8; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; time of day, 7 p.m., August; developer, rytol; 
printing process, bromide. 

An extra prize is awarded to Mrs. Herbert Choen, 16, Pem- 
bridge Place, W. (Title of print, “San Giovanni, Lake Como.”) 
Technical data: Eastman film; lens, Goerz; stop, F/11; ex- 
a I-goth sec.; time of day, afternoon, April; developer, 
rytol. 

Beginners’ Class. 

E. E. Oldershaw, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. Jaques, Boston; 
C. Burger, Muswell Hill, N.; А. L. L. Walkley, Seven Kings; 
J. Gordon Hammond, Huddersfield; L. G. Ryley, Coventry ; 
W. F. Patton, Belfast; O. L. Soar, Hendon, N.W.; Chas. 
Andrews, London, N.W.; C. Heap, Accrington; Miss L. L. 
Seacon, Mitcham; J. D. Robinson, Darlington; E. T. Morgan, 
Bristol; A. Felstead, Kirkcaldy; Wilfrid Allen, Wellington ; 
C. Churchill, Homerton, N.E.; Miss B. E. Lambe, West Ken- 
sington, W.; Miss A. B. M. Edwards, Crouch End, N.; H. H. 
Storey, Manchester; W. L. Mawkinney, Easington Colliery ; 
Thos. Ball, Ilkeston; Sydney H. Powney, Alvaston; J. V. 
Meersch, Glasgow; B. Sandground, London, W.; Н. Е. 
Rouse, Hornsey, N.; H. J. R. Carty, Kennington, S.E.; Miss 
M. Kitson, Leeds; M. H. Hassan, Herne Hill, S.E.; F. Baird, 
Manchester; T. Grogan, Liverpool; Hon. Theodosia Meade, 
Carlisle; G. Crisp, Evesham; G. Gourlay, Kirkintilloch ; Chas. 
Galloway, Lancaster; A. R. Florence, Motherwell; S. Johnson, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne; F. W. Fawssett, Edmonton; Miss Jennie 
Wain, Sheffield; Percy J. Cook, North Walsham; C. W. Rod- 
mell, Sutton-on-Hull (2); Bernard Hellewell, Sheffield; J. 
Taylor, Stalybridge; W. H. Lowndes, Thame. 
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T this season of the year there is 
always a tendency on the part 
of the amateur photographer 
to gravitate towards the dark- 

room or room wherein his photographic 
work is mostly done. Every amateur 
has experienced during the autumn or 
winter the keen desire to overhaul his 
summer negatives, perhaps to make 
prints or enlargements, but generally with a view to 
considering whether they can be improved so as to pro- 
duce good pictorial results with a minimum of trouble. 

All pictorial workers are in agreement that, notwith- 
standing the facilities placed in the hands of the modern 
amateur by the various “control” printing processes, 
there is always a likelihood of the best results being pro- 
duced and repeated when all “working up" necessary 
has been done on the negative itself. 

Before attempting to divide one’s negatives into the 
two main groups of those which require assistance to- 
wards perfection and those which do not, it is desirable 
that a print should be made from every negative. These 
should be contact prints on either P.O.P., bromide, or 
gaslight paper, and there is no reason why they should 
not be made as carefully as bigger finished prints. The 
advice is sometimes given to make rough prints from 
negatives for filing purposes, and the advice is 
frequently taken literally. The prints are carelessly 
made, and although they may afford a clue to the nega- 
tive, the same cannot be said of the picture the negative 
may contain. It often happens that an indifferent look- 
ing negative, if carefully printed, will produce a very 
striking pictorial print; while many a “pretty” nega- 
tive, and one that appears on inspection to be technically 
perfect, gives a hard and spotty print, utterly lacking 
in pictorial tonality. When, therefore, all the negatives 
have been printed, the collection of contact prints should 
be carefully considered with a view to their possibilities 
for enlarging or working up. A proportion of the nega- 
tives, of course, if they have been produced by a careful 
worker—one who has not snapshotted wildly at every- 
thing that came within the range of his camera—should 
need little or no additional treatment, and afford a 
further argument for straight photography. 

Some of the negatives may, of course, be hopeless, 
and not worth the trouble of either working up or even 
attempting a controlled print. The remainder, how- 
ever, which may contain the elements of good pictures, 
but require “pulling together,” should be set aside for 
treatment. 

The negatives requiring after-treatment can Бе 
arranged in three groups—those which are too weak 
and thin, and need general intensification; those which 
are too dense or hard, and require general reduction; 
and those which require local treatment, which may be 
either chemical or physical, and this group may include 
negatives which need the addition of clouds. The 
ordinary methods of intensification and reduction can be 
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applied to the first two groups, but the 
third group will probably afford more 
possibilities for individual treatment, 
and both the back and the front of the 
negative can be utilised for carrying out 
the necessary modifications. The back 
of the negative, however, is likely to 
offer greater opportunities for altering 
the tone values and pulling the composi- 
tion together, and, moreover, without injuring the film 
should the work be unsatisfactory. The thickness of 
the glass when printing also assists in further disguising 
any handwork on the negative if it is applied to the back. 
It may generally be taken, therefore, that broad masses 
of tone can be altered by working on the back of the 
negative, the details being treated on the film side. 
Incidentally, a certain amount of work can be done on a 
separate piece of glass, which is placed in contact with 
the back of the negative, and added strength and further 
diffusion is thus obtained so far as the handwork is con- 
cerned. This working on a separate piece of glass is 
also to be advocated when dealing with films. 

The application of matt varnish to the back of the 
negative or to a sheet of plain glass is one of the most 
useful methods of providing a base upon which to work 
with pencil, chalk, or stump. The recent introduction 
of “ Billdup ” by the Vanguard Company also supplies 
a remarkable medium for both the glass and the film side 
of the negative, which can be worked upon by pencil or 
with a special black powder provided for the purpose. 
The second method, and one specially to be recom- 
mended for large negatives, is the application of a thin 
sheet of papier minéral to the back of the negative, 
This material is easily obtainable from any reliable 
photographic supply stores or from artists’ colourmen, 
such as Roberson or Winsor and Newton. 

A piece about an eighth of an inch smaller each way 
than the negative is taken and soaked in clean water 
until thoroughly limp. It is then carefully dried between 
smooth blotting paper, and a thin line of strong 
adhesive, such as seccotine, applied to the entire length 
of each edge. See that no spot along the edge is left 
untouched with the adhesive, or the paper may stretch 
unevenly and buckle at this point when dry. It will be 
found that the paper when damp is slightly larger than 
when dry, and will now probably cover the entire back 
of the negative. The glass should be perfectly clean 
before applying the paper, and the paper must be applied 
very carefully indeed, so that the seccotine does not 
touch anywhere but along the edges. If it is placed 
carefully in position, and smoothed out from the centre, 
the paper will dry as smooth and tight as a drum-head. 

It will be found a pleasure to work upon the surface 
of this stretched paper, and the temptation will be strong 
to do too much. It should be remembered, however, 
that practically the whole of the work will consist of 
lightening portions of the print by darkening corre- 
sponding parts of the negative. Both pencil and stump 
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may be employed, the former for more detailed spots of 
light, the latter, with. stumping powder or powdered 
blacklead, for broader masses. If the application is too 
heavy, as shown by a trial print, a pointed piece of india- 
rubber or rolled-up breadcrumb will speedily remove the 
faulty work. 

This method of applying handwork to the back of the 
negative is usually sufficient for the correction of practi- 
cally all defects in negatives brought about by faulty 
exposure, with the exception of lack of shadow density 
for the print. To increase the depth of the shadows in 
a print means that those parts of the negative must be 
made more transparent, not more opaque. To achieve 
this with the papier-minéral is somewhat difficult unless 
it is cut clean away, in which case it is almost impossible 
to avoid harsh markings. 

The correct method of dealing with this problem is, 
of course, by means of a soft transparency and repro- 
duced negative; but if handwork only is wanted for the 
back of the negative we can recommend the following 

lan: 

A sheet of fairly. fine ground glass the exact size of 
the negative is employed, and this is placed, ground side 
out, in contact with the back of the negative in the 
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printing frame; or, if necessary, the negative and glass 
can be securely attached to each other by means of a 
small spot of seccotine at each corner. If the two pieces 
of glass are pressed together, this spot of adhesive 
spreads between them into a thin, transparent film that 
is practically invisible, yet renders them almost insepar- 
able when dry. The film side of the negative can now 
be retouched if necessary in the ordinary manner in the 
retouching desk, and by reversing the plate further work 
can be applied to the ground glass. Here not only can 
the high lights and other portions be strengthened by 
the application of pencil or chalk, but the great advan- 
tage is presented of being able to render the shadows 
more transparent where required. This is effected by 
the application of a little glycerine, vaseline, or oil to 
those parts where stronger shadows are required. 
Either of these immediately renders the ground glass 
transparent, and broad masses of shadow or fine detail 
can be "assisted " with the greatest ease. Tree trunks 
that require to be made more prominent, window bars 
and sashes, architectural outlines obscured by halation, 
can be readily altered, and then, to further assist 
matters, a little pencilling can be added to the part 
already rendered transparent. 
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REDUCING CONTRAST IN NEGATIVES 
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NEGATIVE made some time ago of a rather difficult 
A subject, entailing the use of a single lens, a deep 

colour screen, and permitting only a short exposure, 
proved on development to be of such intolerable harshness 
as to be quite useless; the shadow masses being practically 
clear glass, the writer thought it hopeless to apply any 
after treatment. While blue toning some bromide prints 
the other day the idea presented itself that this process 
applied to negatives would render the high lights much 
more pervious to the actinic rays, and so the waster of 
a negative was toned to a brilliant blue, when it yielded 
a print of particularly delightful quality. 

Further experiments have given such interesting results 
that other readers of THE A. P. may care to make a trial 
of this method: any of the formulae for the blue toning 
of bromide prints may be used, and will be found to alter 


BY BLUE TONING. 


to a remarkable degree the printing quality of a negative 
which is of a robust nature, and the prints appear to sug- 
gest colour values more faithfully, and to convey a better 
sensation of atmosphere. 

Until some familiarity has been gained with the process 
it will be advisable to work on negatives which do not 
matter; the silver deposit becomes more actinic by degrees, 
and the action may be stopped at any time, half an hour’s 
washing completing the operation. If after a print has 
been taken still further reduction of contrast is desired the 
toning can be resumed; only in cases of extreme harshness 
will it have to be carried to the stage of brilliant blue. 
Printing should be done on a development paper, not on 
P.O.P. 

Those who are in the habit of making enlargements will 
do well to make some experiments in this direction. 
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A RAPID AND STAINLESS SULPHIDE TONER FOR BROMIDE PRINTS. 
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PROCESS of sulphide toning which admits of plung- 
A ing the print into the bleaching solution within a 
few minutes of removal from the hypo fixing bath 
without risk of stain, and with no alteration of intensity, 
which gives permanence equal to any other sulphide-toned 
print, and a good warm sepia tone on most brands of 
paper, while assuring of itself complete elimination of 
hypo, should be one to appeal to any worker to whom speed 
and certainty of results are of importance. 
The modus operandi is as follows: 
Two stock solutions are made— 
(A) Potassium bichromate 5 per cent. solution. 
(B) Hydrochloric acid (pure) 5 per cent. solution. 


The print to be toned is taken from the hypo, and after 
two or three minutes in running water is immersed in the 
bleach. 


ОООО УКУ ГЛ УУ ГУУ Г. IO C.C 
| p" IO C.C 
VALEE uie epe de eris. 50 с.с. 


Add twenty drops of potassium bromide 1o per cent. 
solution. 

Bleaching takes place very rapidly; when complete 
the print is rinsed under the tap to clear off the bulk of 
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the bichromate, and the deeolouring and hardening solu- 
tion, which we will call C, is poured on. 


(oU. crc 50 grm. 
Saturated solution of sodium bisul- 
phMé usd oda ere Eie 30 с.с 
Water to о eec eei e uu s. 1,000 C.C 


This solution is of strength for plates, for use when in- 
tensifying, and should be diluted with its bulk of water for 
paper, fresh solution being used for each print. After a 
few seconds’ immersion in the bath it will be seen that the 
bichromate stain is being discharged from the paper, and 
that the solution, hitherto colourless, is assuming a bluish- 
green tinge. At this stage the print should be closely 
watched, and the moment there is no further trace of yellow 
stain it should be given three or four minutes in running 
water, then sulphided and washed in the usual way. 

The process may seem complicated on paper, but is, in 
reality, rapid and efficient, the writer having, by cutting 
down intermediate washings to a minimum, succeeded in 
producing a perfectly toned print ready for the final washing 
in § minutes from its removal from the hypo! 

The bichromate does not bleach the image to a pale 
cream colour as do the ferricyanide or cupric bromide solu- 
tions, but bleaching is as complete as with other baths. 
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HERE is pro- 
у | bably no other 
photographic 
printing process 
whose chemistry is 
so little known as the bromoil process, and consequently 
this fascinating and unique method of working yields an 
undue proportion of results which can only honestly be de- 
scribed as failures, the causes of which, to judge by the 
different explanations given, are really not known. How 
often is the final result that which has been aimed at? 
More often than not the unexpected (and generally unknown) 
has stepped in and influenced the result far more than all 
the preconceived ideas of the operator. 

The main object of this article is to place before workers 
the convictions which have grown out of a long experience 
of the process, practical and experimental, together with 
such theories as appear to fit in, so that the average worker 
may be in a somewhat better position to grasp the process 
more firmly, and get some reliable clue to the cause of his 
difficulties. 

In order to do this, definite formulae must be given, with 
some indication of the results following variation. It there- 
fore follows that bromoil preparations on the market whose 
constitution is unknown must be ruled out of consideration, 
and that the formula of the preparation known as 
“Silvax” (which I have sold in considerable quantities, 
and which has given on the whole general satisfaction) 
must be disclosed. I make no claim to exceptional merit 
in this preparation. It has given satisfaction to many 
workers, and doubtless others have been disappointed with 
it and have got better results with other preparations, which 
brings me to my just conviction, viz., that the formula and 
the bromide paper used must be adjusted to each other, in 
order to get the best results. ` 

I do not believe that any preparation on the market, or 
any fixed formula which can be given, is equally suitable 
to all papers. I think that most bromide papers can be 
made to give good results if the formula is adjusted by ex- 
periment. This, I am afraid, must remain an opinion, since 
the number of grades and makes of bromide paper is legion, 
and exhaustive experiments, with my somewhat limited 
leisure, is out of the question. But I have not handled a 
paper yet (including gaslight paper) which could not be 
made to give good results with suitable treatment. 

The composition of the preparation known as “ Silvax” is 
as follows: 


Anhydrous sulphate of copper .................. 8o gr 
Sal eoe occu aed Ce pads МАКЫ 720 gr. 
Bichromate of potash ........................... 15 gr. 
WALGER Заметь 24 OZ. 


This mixture to be used until exhausted. 

The anhydrous sulphate of copper was used because it is 
a powder, and therefore saved a lot of trouble. The equiva- 
lent weight of crystals is about 130 gr., and can be sub- 
stituted. 

The preparation was originally sent out with the addition 
of an acid salt (viz., ammonia alum), the function of which 
was to render the solution clear and free from deposit when 
the preparation (in powder form) was dissolved in water. 

My theory of this deposit is as follows. Ordinary tap 
water contains minerals which are capable of neutralising 
an acid, and sulphate of copper is an acid salt, and can only 
exist in solution as such. Consequently a minute amount 
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Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” я Ву А. Н. GARNER. 

[In the following article Mr. Garner not only gives practical instructions in 
the bromoil process, but publishes for the first time the formula of a highly suc- 
cessful bleaching solution, that will be found to work perfectly. Every bromoil 
worker should read this and next week's article with interest and profit.—Ep.] 

PART I. 


of sulphate of copper reacts with the minerals in the water, 
and results in a feathery deposit, which is far less important 
than it looks. The addition of alum neutralised the water 
without creating a deposit. Alum, however, it appeared to 
me later, was a somewhat dubious addition, in view of its 
well-known hardening tendency, and so, for some time now, 
it has been omitted, and the instructions have recommended 
the solution of the powder in water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid (five or six drops to 24 oz.) Later investigations 
have shown that the deposit may be disregarded. It is 
inoperative, of slight extent, and may best be removed by 
filtering, if desired. Any other acid can be used instead of 
sulphuric acid, but the amount must be minute, and the 
water, when acidified, should scarcely affect litmus paper. 
Free acid in the bleaching bath leads to complications, and 
the object of this article is to simplify. 

The instructions accompanying the preparation were as 
follows : 

(1) Heat the bleaching bath to 80 to 84 deg. Fahr. 

(2) Immerse the dry print in the solution (the word dry 
is now purposely omitted). 

(3) Rinse in water and soak in an acid bath composed of 

bbc cec 20 OZ. 
` Sulphuric acid 100 min. 


the temperature of which should be 80 deg. or more. The 
time of immersion three to ten minutes, and the tempera- 
ture to vary о to the hardness of the gelatine used, 
the test in all cases being the amount of relief observable, 
especially at the rebates on the print. It was recommended 
that slips of a spare bromide print be tested with hot water, 
in order to get an idea of its melting point or hardness, as 
this is an important consideration. 

(4) A wash in tepid water and a fix in an ordinary hypo 
bath of normal strength, after which a further wash com- 
pleted preparation. 

(5) The use of ammonia was discouraged. It appeared 
from experiments that ammonia tended to give general 
softening, and in effect took a slice off the top of the print. 
Hence delicate high lights vanished, middle tones suffered 
somewhat, and deep shadows were least affected. Plain 
warm water, or warm acidulated water, and prolonged soak- 
ing gives far better results than can be got by the use of 
ammonia. As already mentioned, the effect of using am- 
monia is to take a thin slice off the top of the print, and 
this is a useful point to bear in mind when dealing with 
prints in a low key. 

This concluded the instructions, but I am only too sure 
that success did not always follow, because in this pro- 
cess, paper, bleacher, after treatment and inking are so 
mutually dependent one upon the other, that directions for 
one step cannot be altogether dissociated from the rest. 
But proper chemical action must necessarily be the first step. 

For a time the method above outlined appeared to be 
perfectly satisfactory; certainly the results were a great 
advance. Then certain unexplainable failures began to ap- 
pear, which gave rise to much experimenting, and finallv 
arose the doubt whether the stock solution did keep, used 
or unused. Sulphate of copper and salt, combined together 
in solution, are stable enough, and so also is bichromate of 
potash by itself, but mix the two together and are they? 
In order to get rid of the doubt I decided to keep two stock 
solutions, and mix as required. Moreover, is solution which 
has been once used quite the same thing as fresh solution? 
May not the chemical action which has taken place have 
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given rise to some deleterious salt, or started some action 
which gradually deteriorates the rest? There appeared to 
be some reason to believe this, and it was easy to avoid 
either contingency by using fresh solution for each print, 
and this I always do now. 

_ Further than this, being ever on the look out for greater 
simplicity and higher efficiency, I considered the constituents 
of the bleacher. Bichromate of potash could not be sim- 
plified, but sulphate of copper and salt? The two together 
form chloride of copper and sulphate of soda. The first is a 
bleacher, and the latter, presumably, is inert. Suppose it 
was not? I therefore experimented afresh, with pure 
chloride of copper bought from the chemist. Used by itself 
it is a very slow bleacher of silver prints, and works un- 
evenly, but with salt added to it it acts quickly and 
uniformly. The formula upon which I have recently devoted 
all my attention is as follows : 


(1) In one bottle— 


Chloride of copper ................................. 64 gr 
Sall. echtes Dole ОЕ A aD EL 480 gr 
bic eec ccc 4 OZ. 


(2) In another bottle a saturated solution of bichromate 
of potash (pure). 


As the No. 2 solution becomes used I add more water 
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and more crystals, and always have a few undissolved at the 
bottom. As mentioned already, I use fresh solution for 
each print. 

Before going further I will state what appears to me to 
be a tenable theory of the chemical action. Theoretically 
the silver image of the print should be capable, in a solution 
of bichromate of potash, of so affecting the adjacent par- 
ticles of gelatine that they tend to repel moisture, and be- 
come, on the contrary, capable of taking or adhering to a 
certain amount of greasy ink, like lithographic ink. 
Actually, this does not result in the case of a gelatine 
bromide print, and I do not remember to have ever seen 
any definite explanation of the failure. If the silver image 
is, however, rehalogenised there is a moment when the silver 
is in what is called a nascent state, that is, in a state of 
chemical change, and if a bichromate is present at that time 
the gelatine is affected. All bromoil bleachers, therefore, 
appear to be alike in one respect, namely, that they consist 
of a rehalogenising solution containing a bichromate. All 
the chemical energy is not expended upon the gelatine. The 
image left in the gelatine after bleaching appears to consist 
of one of the halides of silver (dissolvable in ordinary hypo), 
and a chromium salt dissolvable in dilute sulphuric acid, or 
the whole dissolvable in an acid hypo bath. 


(To be continued.) 
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As a general rule the bête noir 
of lantern slide makers is the 
irksome necessity of masking the 
slide. To the pictorial worker th» 
ready-cut masks do not appeal on 
many occasions, and it falls to 
his lot to either cut them out or 
build up with strips of black 
paper. The difficulty in the first 
method is to cut the masks cor- 
rectly to size, and in the second 
method to place the strips at 
right angles. To overcome the 
disadvantage of the cutting-out 
method would present consider- 
able difficulty, but with the aid 
of an easily constructed appli- 
ance the strip method of mask- 
ing becomes the most simple. 

Explanations and instructions 
always appear tiresome and un- 
interesting, often overshadowing the merits of an idea, and make 
many readers, beyond reading the article, pass it by with the 
thought, “Too complicated for me.” 

This article may also seem tedious to the reader, but if he isa 
lantern slide maker, and would construct the apparatus 
described, he will find much to his advantage in using such a 
time-saving and useful device. 

The piece of apparatus necessary will only cost a few pence, 
and will take less than half an hour to make. The author has 
had one in use for the past five years, and it has saved many an 
hour when a lecture set of slides has been masked. 

Purchase from your dealer a Houghtons’ “special ruled 
focussing screen," half-plate size, gain possession of a piece of 
fairly stout cardboard ; then you have all the materials necessary 
for construction. Cut the cardboard roughly to 8 by 53 in., and 
from the centre remove a piece 1-16th of an inch larger than a 
lantern plate, taking care that the angle A (see fig.), which should 
be marked for reference, is truly square. Stick the card on the 
marked side of the screen, approximately to the position shown 
by the dotted lines in figure, keeping the * A" angle on the left 
hand and the glass underneath cardboard ; see that the angle of 
marked corner corresponds to the right angle made by the lines 
on screen, as upon this will depend the correctness of any mask- 
ing done. Place under gentle pressure for several hours; trim 
cardboard to glass, and the appliance is ready for use. 

The shaded part, marked В, may be cut away to facili- 
tate the removal of lantern plate. 

To use, place in retouching desk or upon a suitably inclined 
plane with a light behind, and you will have before you a ruled, 


NOVEL MASKING GAUGE FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
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glass-bottomed well, large enough in size to take a lantern plate. 
Place a slide in position with the film outwards, and the lines 
of the screen will be clearly seen through even the deepest 
shadows, providing the slide is a good one. 

To those readers who know of the strip method of masking 
the procedure is obvious, but for the benefit of the uninitiated 
the following instructions will make this quite clear. 

A series of black gummed strips, 34 in. long, of various widths, 
can be purchased at 10jd. to 1s. per box, or the amateur may 
cut up any opaque paper to suit his requirements and paste it 
before use. 

The slide being in position, and strips close at hand, you can 
first decide the extent to which you wish to mask off foreground ; 
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this point being settled, you moisten a gummed strip or paste 
one of your own ; take between finger and thumb of either hand 
and hold poised above the position in which you wish to place 
it. Lower gently in place, taking as your guide the line which 
is visible through the slide. Proceed to do the remaining sides, 
then remove from gauge. At this stage do not attempt to trim 
up the masking which overlaps the sides. Have your cover glass 
ready, clean up the inside face, dust your slide, place fhe two 
in contact, and put under gentle pressure until all the slides are 
done. Trimming may be easily accomplished by placing the 
slide film downwards on a piece of cardboard, and running a 
knife round the edge, using th slide itself as a guide. 

Binding is the next stage, and as this scribe knows of no novel 
method whereby this final operation may be executed, it is left 
to the reader to use his own pet way of surmounting another 
trying task of the lantern slide maker. 
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developer.” 
* Do you ever get black spots 
on your negatives or prints? " 

* Sometimes.” 

* Well, you would get fewer if 
you filtered your developer." 

* But it takes such a lot of time 
and trouble." 

* Four ounces of developer can be filtered in less than a 
minute. Isn't it worth a minute to get spotless prints? " etc. 

In jotting down these notes I have in mind a friend whose 
time was professionally very fully occupied, and, like many 
other very busy men, he sought to do all his work as well 
and at the same time as quickly as possible. Making bromide 
enlargements at odd moments was his chief photographic 
fancy, and he sought advice as to time-saving tips. The 
hints here set forth may be equally acceptable to some other 
workers. 

(1) Weigh out an ounce of crystal soda sulphite, lay it 
between two double folds of strong brown paper, put it 
on the floor and crush it to rough powder with the foot. 
This is far quicker than using a mortar and pestle. If the 
solution is not wanted “right away” the rough crystals 
(1 oz.) can be put into a pint bottle, which is then filled up 
with warm water. Add 5 to 6 gr. of bromide of potassium. 
This solution keeps three or four weeks, but, at the same time, 
I always prefer a fresh solution. 

(2) Cut a penny bone mustard-spoon down until, when 
fully loaded, it takes up not less than 2 and not more than 
3 grains of amidol or diamidophenol, i.e. so as to average, 
say, 24 grains per spoonful. A round end about 8 inch 
diameter is the right size and shape. 

(3) To mix a developer, take a (23 grains) spoonful of dry 
amidol (2s. per oz.) or diamidophenol (od. per oz.), and add 
I oz. of the above sulphite-bromide stock solution. Stir for, 
say, I to 2 min. with a glass rod, and then pour into a glass 
funnel, into the throat of which is put a pinch of cotton wool. 
But before putting the developer into the funnel, first run 
a little plain water through the wool, so as to wet it thoroughly. 
Otherwise it may jump up and float on the fluid to be 
filtered, an dthus waste time. 

(4) For small quantities of developer, e.g. 2 to 3 oz, 
I find it very convenient to use a penny claret tumbler to 
hold the funnel But the stem of an ordinary funnel is 
inconveniently long, for if it dips into the fluid (as shown 
in fig. 1) the filtering action becomes tiresomely slow. 

The first step is to cut off the greater part of the stem, 
leaving, say, 2 inch only. Take a three-cornered file and 
witb a short, quick pulling stroke, or rather series of strokes, 
cut a slanting line all the way round the stem. Now take a 
thick steel knitting needle. Make one end red hot in a gas 
flame, and then with a pair of pliers loop this end into a 
reaping hook shape, just large enough easily to fit round the 
funnel stem along the scratch. Again make the needle red 
hot and then quickly lay it on the top of the file-cut scratch 
and hold it there for a half a minute; again heat the needle 
and repeat—it may be several times—until you Hear a slight 
crack. The local heating of the glass has started a crack 
through the glass which follows the file scratch. Now give 
a sharp tap to the stem and the lower piece falls off, leaving 
an oblique end. Rub the edges of the cut glass on a file 
or stone doorstep to take off the sharp edges, which might 
easily cut the fingers if left. The object of cutting the stem 
obliquely is to make the drops fall away far more quickly 
than they do with a flat end. 

(5) Another little tip is to raise the funnel (see fig. 2) and 
so give more room in the tumbler for fluid before it reaches 
up to thc tip of the stem. A bit of stout yellow strawboard 
is pierced with a hole just big enough to take the stem of 
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the funnel. This card rests on the top of the 
tuinbler. 
(6) In cold weather this thin and narrow tumbler 


with the filtered developer in it is put into an 

earthenware jam pot containing warm water, when the 
contents of the tumbler are quickly warmed. ` Both 
amidol and  diamidophenol, which when quite fresh 


соте to us as iron-grey powders, in time turn darker 


until they become black. This does not mean that 
they are now useless, but it does mean that they 
have become partly insoluble. These black particles 
are caught by the wool in the funnel, and the wool after 
one use with an old sample may look as dark as though it 
had been dipped in ink. Although these particles appear to 
be insoluble, yet they may lead to spots in the print or 
negative. 

(7) It is a convenient time-saving dodge to have a piece 
of thin white card of the same size as the stock sheets of 
bromide paper used for enlarging. The face of the easel is 
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Fig. 1. Fig. a. 


covered with dead-black paper. When the enlarged image 
is projected on to the easel the piece of white card is shifted 
here and there until the best composition is selected. It is 
then temporarily fixed to the easel by a couple of pins at 
opposite corners and the focus adjusted. 

The enlarging lens has a yellow glass cap, which is attached 
by a 6-inch picce of string to the lens tube, so that it cannot 
get broken by falling on the floor or mislaid in the dark. 
The yellow glass cap is placed on the lens, and the bromide 
paper easily placed in the selected position. 

(8) To hold the paper I prefer one-inch steel pins with black 
glass heads. As a pincushion I have the sleeve of an old 
jersey filled with bran—a sort of giant sausage, which 1s 
easily found in the semi-darkness. To one. end of this 
“sausage” is sewn a one-inch brass curtain-ring. This 
hangs on a hook fixed at one corner (edge) of the easel, and 
is always at hand, but never in the way. 

(9) Drying paper prints quickly. If a print is taken from 
the washing dish, held by one corner, and shaken once or 
twice to get rid of most of the clinging surface water, it can 
be laid between two dry sheets of fluffless blotting-paper, and 
the squecgee passed over the lot. It is then hung up by onc 
corner if small, or two adjacent corners if large, to the rail 
of a clothes-horse by the glass-head steel pins just mentioned, 
and put in any room between an open window end door, 
where it dries in quite a short time. 
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On one of 
the early 
days of this 
October, I 
visited for 
the first 
timethe 
little studio 
in the 
Camera 
Club. The studio was once, as its 
iron shutters testify, the strong room 
of a Strand bank. But it was not this 
which made me speak to my com- 
panion in an awe-stricken whisper, or 
feel a sudden inclination to prostrate myself upon its 
sober floor-covering. It was because this studio has 
been lately the tabernacle of genius. 

Those stairs have witnessed a wonderful procession 
of knights of the реп. С. К. Chesterton has been there, 
a sitter after the photographer's own heart—not a sitter 
only, but a partner, perfectly happy and unconscious 
while drawing caricatures on the margin of a book. But 
Chesterton is only one of the literary gods who have filed 
into the Adelphi studio during the last sixteen months. 

“Тау Pay,” of the flowing pen, has been there, and the 
Sphere for a brief space has been left to roll on un- 
attended while Clement K. Shorter has mounted the 
stairs and submitted himself to the incantations. Thither 
have come also the staccato Belloc, the inscrutable 
Shaw, the tragic Masefield, the tireless Garvin (the ad- 
jective in front of the name will depend upon whether 
the reader is buff or blue), and a crop of other London 
editors besides. Thus have they come, the journalist 
and the poet, the budding genius and the blasé editor, 
he with whom the pen is a stiletto, and he with whom 
it is a pinion—all folded in like sheep, and presently to 
be hung in the exhibition room like mutton. 

The man to whom they have been sitting is Mr. 
Hector Murchison, and when it was all over and done, 
when the captains and the kings had departed, I sought 
out Mr. Murchison and made him sit to me. 

He told me that since he mixed his first developers 
thirty years ago he had always wanted a plastic printing 
process, and it did me good to hear his apologia for 
bromoil in particular. Until I met him I had a vague 
notion that bromoil was the process par excellence for 
patient folks. I know now that it is the process above all 
others for the impatient. If he takes the easiest and 
quickest road to his goal, it is due to no indolence of his, 
but merely that he may arrive there fresh and smiling, 
and ready for the next run. Bromoil, he says, has placed 
in his hands the simplest and quickest means of reaching 
his results. He is impatient of obstacles in the pictoria] 
path. The enlarged negative is a something in the 
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way, and it chafes his spirit. I suggested to him that 
obstacles might be incentives, that with every obstacle 
a man surmounted, some of its strength and spring must 
pass into him. The stumbling-block might be the step- 
ping-stone. But in pictorial photography Mr. Murchison 
thinks that the interposition of needless obstacles creates 
the risk of artificiality. The worker will get to the goal, 
but the bloom, the freshness, the spontaneity will have 
been left behind. 

It is because bromoil happens to fit his fingers like 
a glove that he waxes warm over those painter-critics 
who refuse to see in the bromoil and oil processes any- 
thing more than a means whereby the photographer may 
cheaply ape the mezzotinter. There are some painters 
who seem to have a sort of obsession as to the imitative 
character of anything in photography that is not strictly 
early Victorian. The painter has a preconceived idea 
as to what a photograph should look like, and if it has 
the hardihood not to look like it, he points the finger of 
derision. “That’s a Nicholson," he says—or any other 
exhibitor at the New English or elsewhere, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. Murchison is one of the few pictorial photo- 
graphers who have interpreted the town for us—who 
have shown us the poetry of roofs, the sublimity of 
chimneys. Yet it is not the town that contents his 
Scottish heart. His set ambition is to get the spirit of 
the Highlands within the four corners of a frame, just 
as Horsley Hinton, his master, got the spirit of the 
moors and flats. The land of mountain and flood has 
not yet revealed itself fully through the camera; perhaps 
it is waiting for Mr. Murchison. Certainly he will do 
justice to its weirdness. For it is of a certain weirdness 
that I am conscious in Mr. Murchison’s pictures—in 
none of them more than the “ Moss Нар,” which hung 
in the Salon. 

One would not altogether deem him a man with a 
feeling for the uncanny. Yet there it is in his pictures 
—that enveloping awe, that sudden stillness, that expec- 
tant Nature. What I wonder is whether the weirdness 
that has appealed 
to him in the un- 
invited landscape 
subjects has 
flickered also in the 
faces of the men it 
has lately been his 
lot to portray. For 
a face is only a 
landscape more 
deeply cut, after all. 

Well, we must go 
to his Camera Club 
exhibition next 
week, and see. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE BRAMBLE BOY. By Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE WHITE SCHOONER. Bv ANDREW PEDDIE. 
The original of this picture is on view at the Northumberland and Durham Federation Exhibition at South Shields. 
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CLARENCE H. WHITE. Bv ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 
From Mr. Coburn's new book, '' Men of Mark" (see page 373). 


This picture is also on view at the exhibition of camera pictures by Mr. Coburn, now open at the Goupil Gallery, 5. Regent Street, S.W. 
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ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. By CLARENCE H. WHITE. 
See page 373. 
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THE HAUNTED MILL. By J. M. WHITEHEAD. 
The original of this picture was exhibited a' the London Salon of Photography. 
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A CANAL SCENE, AMSTERDAM. 


By 
JOHN H. ANDERSON. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the 
London Saton of Photography. 
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A LTHOUGH it is not necessary that a photographer should 

be acquainted with the chemistry of the processes that he 
uses in order to work them successfully, or even possess an 
extensive knowledge of the chemicals, it is still very desirable that 
he should not only be well acquainted with the function of each 
substance that he employs, but that, in addition, he should know 
the proportions most suitable for the varying purposes for which 
they may be required. 

When the reason for employing each constituent of a solution 
is fully recognised, and the object of increasing or decreasing 
the proportion of that constituent realised, the work will be 
carried out more intelligently, and, attaining the intention, will 
become more certain. In this, certainly, knowledge is power— 
power to accomplish a desired purpose, power to attain an ideal. 

It is my intention, therefore, to give a series of notes on the 
chemicals most frequently employed in photography, accompany- 
ing these notes with a formula for each substance and for each 
Separate purpose for which it may be required. 

These formulae and notes are, in almost all cases, the result 
of my own experience, gleanings from my own practice ; and 
they may be accepted as thoroughly reliable and suitable for the 
purpose specified. 

In compiling the list, I have included only those chemicals 


which would be used in ordinary photographic work, or for. 


the occasional special requirements of the amateur photographer. 
Those that would be used only by the manufacturer or the 
advanced experimentalist have been excluded in order that the 
space available might be devoted entirely to those substances 
that the photographer would require to use in his work. 

In arranging the formulae, simplicity has been studied as 
much as possible. It is very rare that there is any advantage 
in a complex formula, while the great advantages of simplicity 
are that there is far less risk of error in preparing the solution, 
fewer substances to stock or procure, and also less risk of the 
chemicals reacting on each other and so diminishing the working 
qualities or keeping properties of the solution. It is my in- 
variable practice to keep all formula and all methods of working 
as simple as possible. 


Acetone.—This preparation—a liquid—has been used in place 
of an alkaline carbonate with pyro and other alkaline developers. 
In practice, the results and the working are distinctly inferior 
to those yielded by sodium or potassium carbonates. 

Acetone Sulphite.—This chemical—a white powder—is used 
instead of sodium sulphite in the preparation of alkaline de- 
velopers. One ounce of acetone sulphite will replace four 
ounces of crystal sodium sulphite or two ounces of anhydrous 
sodium sulphite. When acetone sulphite is employed, the same 
quantity of sodium carbonate must be used as would be required 
if sodium sulphite were employed. 

Acid Fixing Bath.—For negatives and for prints on bromide 
and gaslight papers, a reliable acid fixing bath possesses many 
advantages over a plain solution of hypo. The staining tendency 
of the developer is neutralised, the negative or print being a 
thoroughly good colour. The gelatine film is hardened during 
the operation of fixing—a valuable property when the plate or 
paper is prepared with a soft gelatine; and, in addition, the 
plate or print may be left in the fixing solution for a considerable 
time longer than is necessary for fixing, without the slightest 
injury or deterioration resulting. 

It is essential that a suitable method of acidifying the solution 
of hypo be adopted. Any method involving the use of alum 
should be avoided, and only an acid sulphite, or an acidified 
solution of a neutral sulphite, be employed. 

A Е reliable formula is:— 


о RA ER І Ib. 
Potassium metabisulphite ................................. I OZ. 
Water to make. в. 22° 3s 


The hypo should be dissolved in boiling water, and when the 
solution is cool the metabisulphite powdered and added. 

This is a stock solution. The fixing bath should be, for 
plates: Hypo solution 1 part, water 1 part; for prints: Hypo 
solution 1 part, water 2 parts. In each case fifteen minutes 
should be allowed for fixation. 

(To be continued week by week.) 
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HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY IN ATHLETIC 
EDUCATION. 


N O fewer than one hundred and sixty slides, all of them 


high-speed records of various phases of sport, and many 
of them depicting very notable events in the athletic world, were 
shown by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams in the course of his recent 
lecture at the London Salon of Photography. Probably the 
most interesting part of the lecture was that in which he 
described the application of photography to athletic education. 
An increasing number of athletes are relying upon the photo- 
graphic analysis of the critical period of their effort as a means 
of correcting their faults and improving their style. In this last 
application Dr. Abrahams has done some pioneer work, not only 
at Cambridge, but more recently when, as physician to the 
British athletic team in last year’s Olympic Games at Stock- 
holm, he had exceptional opportunities. It was said that the 
cinematograph could help the athlete, but it had to be remem- 
bered that the use of the cinematograph was not high-speed 
photography at all; it was low-speed photography, the exposures 
being one-thirtieth of a second or thereabouts. It was high- 
speed photography, with exposures of, say, 1-2soth of a second, 
which would prove of chief value. 

Dr. Abrahams was good enough to pay a tribute of apprecia- 
tion to the Editor of this journal, for the encouragement he had 
given to high-speed workers. Mr. Mortimer had recognised the 
value of other branches of photography than the one in which 
he was most interested personally, and high-speed photographers 
owed him a debt of gratitude for championing their cause at a 
time when high-speed work was thought to be not only unpic- 
torial—it could rarely be anything else—but derogatory to the 
higher aims and ambitions of photography. 

High-speed photography proper dated from 1892, because the 
focal-plane shutter seemed to have come into existence about 
that time. For some years it hung fire, because neither the pos- 
sibilities of the subject nor those of the mechanism were fully 
realised, but the reflex, to a great extent, had been the means of 
bringing about an awakening. The first requisite was absolute 
accuracy of focus. That was ninety per cent. of the battle. For 
some purposes he found that the single lens at F/12.6 gave much 
better exposures than the ordinary anastigmat at F/8. The 
swing lens, he thought, had never been appreciated at its true: 
value in this class of work. Lenses of long focus had obvious. 
advantages, one of their few drawbacks being that they had so- 
little depth of focus, but, as he proved at Stockholm, they 
enabled the photographer to take up his position at a safe and 
inoffensive distance, and to get quite good pictures. 

However high the technical and nervous equipment of the 
photographer might rank, the element of luck was bound to play 
a part in high-speed photography. It might not enter into such 
work as getting the golfer's drive, or the runner breaking the 
tape, or any action which could be exactly anticipated, but no 
anticipation could get the falling wicket, nor could one ensure 
that a company of runners would form themselves into a pleasing 
composition. Some happy incidents might be faked, but it was 
usually more difficult to fake them than to get them properly. 
With regard to the horse's gallop, too, it was a matter of luck if 
one got a lively picture, for he had analysed the gallop into 
seven phases, and although they blended happily enough to the 
cye, six of these phases were quite unpleasing, and it was beyond 
the photographer's wit to ensure that the one spirited phase was 
caught. 

Dr. Abrahams added that photography, with the aid of am 
electrical apparatus, was employed as a means of reference in 
some of the races at Stockholm, but the trouble was that the 
judges only accepted the photograph when it accorded with their 
own decisions as to the results. A stereoscopic method would 
be the ideal one for such a test. 


——— — —— 


* Photographic Scraps " for October contains some seasonable 
articles, including “Photography for Bazaars,” “Prints and their 
Treatment," *A Storing Box for Prints," etc. Copies of the 
publication may be obtained free through dealers, or direct 
from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. (by whom it is issued), on 
receipt of halfpenny stamp for postage. 

“ Lilywhite’? Mounts.—Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., of Halifax, 
have issued some new patterns of mounts, both of the paste-on 
and slip-in varieties. They are supplied in various useful grey 
and brown tints, and with circular, oval, and rectangular spaces 
for prints. The “Brunswick” and “ Lilyfax” are of the folder 
pattern, with embossed design on cover. Our readers are 
advised to write to the above address for illustrated particulars 
of these new mounts, which will be sent post free. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
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A DEVICE FOR CUTTING PLATES. 


HAT to do with waste negatives is 

a problem that puzzles many 
photographers. About the best way of 
turning them to account seems to be to 
cut to the size of and use for lantern- 
cover glasses. As the glass used for coat- 
ing in dry-plate making is specially 
selected so as to be free from defects, 
these “wasters” are therefore particularly 


suitable for cover glasses. As a lantern- 
cover glass must be cut truly square, some 
means of securing such is required. Per- 
sonally I have found nothing to beat the 
device shown here. In addition to cutting 
cover glasses, the device has answered 
satisfactorily for cutting up sensitised 
plates into small sizes, a practice I have 
adopted since finding my stock of quarter- 
plate negatives becoming exceedingly 
bulky and requiring a deal 
of space for storing. Plates 
smaller than 34 by 24 in. can 
be obtained without very 
great difficulty in the large 
towns, which is, perhaps, 
altogether, the best way of 
obtaining them ; but in small 
towns they are difficult. 
if not impossible, to obtain, 
and, being less in demand, a 
greater risk is incurred of 
buying stale stock. Buying 
plates of popular sizes and 
cutting up in this manner 
works out very economically 
for those who use many 
plates in the course of a 
year, for half-plates, when 
cut into four, give plates 34 by 24; or 
quarter-plates, when cut into equal 
halves, produce plates of 34 by 2$. The size 
34 by 2j is very useful for such as por- 
traiture work, whilst the 34 by 216 plate 
answers well for most landscape subjects. 
The proportions of the last named ought 
to suit those who often complain of the 
quarter-plate being too square for pictorial 
work. To construct the cutting device, 


ч 


obtain a piece of wood approximately 
measuring 11 by g in., to form the base 
(fig. 1). Smooth off any signs of roughness 
with a piece of coarse glass paper, and 
over one side glue a piece of white paper 
or thin cardboard. Next obtain a piece 
of wood, 4 in. thick, 2 in. wide, and 11 in. 
long, to form the rest (fig. 2). On one edge 
of this piece runs the sloping bevel (seen 
in figs 2 and 3), and on the opposite side 
(shaded on the diagram) run a perfectly 
straight edge. The straight 
edge can best be obtained by 
laying a whole sheet of glass 
paper on a flat bench or 
table, placing the piece of 
wood (fig. 4) on the paper 
(glass), and rubbing to and 
fro until the requisite 
straightness is obtained. To 
facilitate cutting the glasses 
accurately to the size 3} by 
34, a cutting guide (fig. 5) 
will be required. The cutting 
guide can be made of either 
stout cardboard or, better 
still, 1 three-ply wood. To 
cut either a quarter-plate into 
one or a half-plate glass into 
two cover glasses, the cut- 
ting guide should measure 53 in. long and 
a fraction over 3% wide. This will com- 
plete the device for the cutting of lantern- 
cover glasses. To cut, say, a quarter-plate 
into 34 by 34, proceed in the following 
manner: Place the piece of glass (fig. 6) 
on the base (fig. 1). On the top lay the 
cutting guide (fig. 7), and push both hard 
against the rest (fig. 2). On the cutting 
guide and glass underneath place a firm 


pressure with the left hand. 
hand hold the diamond cutter, placed 


In the right 


hard up against the cutting guide. Draw 
the diamond firmly across the piece of 
glass (fig. 6). On removing the guide, the 
straight scratch, indicated by a dotted line 
on fig. 8, will be seen. To break the two 
sections A and B asunder, take hold of 
the glass with both hands, placing the two 
sections A and B between the thumb and 
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forefinger of each hand, and gently bend 
backward. When cutting а half-plate into 
two lantern-cover glasses, it is advisable 
to scratch both the length and width of 
the plate, as shown by dotted lines (fig. 9), 
before attempting to break the two sec- 
tions C and D apart. If cutting up sensi- 
tised plates in the manner previously men- 
tioned be contemplated, other cutting 
guides will be required. To cut a quarter- 
plate into equal halves (fig. 12), a guide 
Si by 21% (fig. 10) must be employed. To 
cut a half-plate into four, two cutting 
guides will be required, one measuring 
74 by ay, in. (fig. 11) for cutting the 
length, and the other, 53 by 376; for cut- 
ting the width of the plate. As the latter 
is of the same size as the guide (fig. 5) pre- 
viously made for the cutting of cover 
glasses, it will therefore be unnecessary 
to make another of that size. To prevent 
fogging the sensitised plates whilst cutting 
up, only a dull ruby light should be 
employed, and no direot rays from the 
lamp should be allowed to fall on the 
plates. A good plan is to place the ruby 
lamp some distance away, and at the back 
of the operator, the cutting up being per- 
formed in the shadow of his body. After 
a little practice the ruby light can be dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the job be 
performed in total darkness, by arranging 
everything in working order before turning 
out the light, and turning all the plates to 
be cut film downwards before commenc- 
ing. When cutting up sensitised plates 
the glass only should be separated, the 
film being left unbroken until the time of 
loading up the dark slides. In the case 
of halfaplates (cut into four), only the two 
halves E and F (fig. 14) should be sepa- 
rated until loading up time. During stor- 
age the unbroken films serve a useful 
purpose in protecting the delicate film 
surface against scratches, etc., which 
otherwise might happen through the plates 
slipping about one on the other in the 
packing. The best way to prevent finger 
marks on the film side of sensitised plates 
is to fold two pieces of plain paper,’ аз 
shown by fig. 13, to grip the plate with, 
instead of the bare finger when breaking 
apart. A real glazier diamond is strongly 
recommended for cutting the glass. These 
can be bought at secondhand shops from 
2s. 6d. upwards. H. H. 
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A WASHING DEVICE. 


ANY amateurs whose taps are high 
M above the sinks find a difficulty in 
supplying the necessary running water for 
washing plates and prints. If the water 
is left running, things near the sink soon 
become covered, owing to splashes. 

The writer uses the following device, 
which can be made as follows :—Procure 
from an ironmonger a length of ordinary 
tin tubing, about 3 ft. long and r in. to 
14 in. diameter (the exact length depends 
on the height of tap above sink). This 
will cost about 3d. Next, take two pieces 
oí old inner tubing from a cycle, each 
piece about 8 in. long. Slip one on each 
end of the tin tubing, connect one end to 
the tap and let the other end rest in the 
washing bowl nearly on to the bottom. 

The water can now be turned on, and will 
flow evenly, without splashing, in any re- 
quired direction. The object of the tubing 
on the end in the bowl is to prevent the 
tin from scratching the surface of prints, 
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“MEN OF MARK.” 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN’S NEW BOOK. 


N THE A. P. of last week we referred to the exhibition of 

camera pictures by Alvin Langdon Coburn, now open at the 
Goupil Galleries, Regent Street, and noted that it included a 
remarkable collection of portraits of eminent authors and artists. 
This series of thirty-three portraits has now been issued in the 
form of a handsome book, with an introduction by Mr. Coburn. 
The portraits, which are arranged in chronological order of 
taking, have been secured during the past nine years, and in- 
clude G: Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, Andrew Lang, Frank 
Brangwyn, George Meredith, H. G. Wells, Edward Carpenter, 
H. Granville Barker, Auguste Rodin, Henry James, Arthur 
Symons, John S. Sargent, Charles Shannon, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Orpen, Max Beerbohm, H. Belloc, George Moore, 
W. B. Yeats, William Nicholson, William de Morgan, “ Mark 
Twain,” John Galsworthy, J. M. Barrie, Herbert Trench, W. D. 
Howells, Max Weber, Clarence H. White, John Masefield, 
Arnold Bennett, Roger Fry, Robert Bridges, and Henry Matisse. 
It will be seen from this list that, as a portrait gallery of nota- 
bilities of our own time, the book is worthy of every attention. 
Each portrait is produced in photogravure under Mr. Coburn's 
personal supervision. 

The introduction, as mentioned above, is a brief commentary 
by Mr. Coburn on the production of the pictures, and very in- 
teresting reading it makes. The author talks about his meetings 
with the people portrayed, and the means whereby he brought 
them up to the photographic point. Аз an insight into Mr. 
Coburn’s tactful methods this introduction should be read by 
every portrait photographer with advantage. 

Only one portrait of a photographer is included in this series 
—that of Mr. Clarence H. White, of New York. Mr. White is 
probably one of the most clever and successful camera workers 
in America, and in addition to his portrait by Coburn, which we 
reproduce on page 365, Mr. Coburn has also sent us the latest 
portrait of himself by Clarence White (see p. 368). Both are 
very individual in their treatment, aid both are highly success- 
ful portraits. 

Our readers should note that “Men of Mark" is published by 
Messrs. Duckworth and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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The new illustrated catalogue of cameras and lenses to hand 
from the Emil Busch Optical Co., of 35, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, E.C., is an excellently produced publication, giving full 
details of the well-known Busch anastigmat lenses, the “ Bis- 
Telar” lens, cameras, etc. The illustrations demonstrate the 
results obtainable with some of these instruments. А copy of 
the catalogue will be sent free on application to the above 
address. 


United Stereoscopic Society.—At the annual general meeting 
of the society the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. S. Walshe Owen; vice-president, A. T. 
Mole, L.R.A.M.; hon. secretary, George W. Stannard, 64, Oak- 
field Road, Anerley, S.E. (to whom all communications should 
in future be addressed); hon. assistant secretary, George Pearl; 
committee, W. Reynolds, S. W. Shore, H. R. Newth; American 
divisional secretary, W. C. Marley; Australasian divisional 
secretary, George Crombie. 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday evening Mr. Rudolph de 
Cordova will lecture “About Great Pictures." The exhibition 
of portraits of “Poets and Publicists” will open on Monday, 
October 27. Private view, Sunday, October 26, 3 to 6. The 
exhibition will remain open daily from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (ladies, 
11 to 1) until November 29. 


Owing to pressure on our space this week several reviews, 
notably of Messrs. Butcher and Sons’ new enlargers, and Captain 
Owen Wheeler's * Dodo" telephoto lens, have been held over 
until the next issue. Readers, please note. 


Leigh Photographic Society.—Mr. J. W. Markham having 
resigned the position of secretary to the society, Mr. A. L. 
Makinson (who served in this capacity four years ago), Landside, 
Leigh, has been appointed in his stead. 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on papers and postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the summer print competition, closing 
last September, have been awarded as follows :—First prize 
(five guineas), W. G. Hill, 4o, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees ; 
second prize (two guineas), H. L. Grainger, 41, Brudenell Grove, 
Hyde Park, Leeds ; third prize (one guinea), Miss L. Pickering, 
Levent Street, Petersfield, Hants; fourth prize (half a guinea), 
E. Staniland Pugh, 11, Woodcote Road, Wanstead, Essex. 
Twenty albums value 5s. each have been awarded to the 
following :—J. B. Badger, К. Н. Pearce, T. Н. Watson, Miss 
Wray, E. Barnett, G. I. Hughes, E. Guy, A. Palin, G. Forbes 
Brodie, J. Ramage, E. Cook, E. S. Perkins, W. G. Gould, 
H. Clarke, H. Fox, R. Coombs, R. K. Holmes, F. Bolton, 
А. Н. McLucas, S. L. Coulthurst. Thirty-four consolation prizes 
of a packet of Rajar postcards have also been awarded. 


Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., advise us that, their 
premises at Croydon having become inadequate to their busi- 
ness, they have removed to Kodak House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C., to which address all future communications for the firm 
should be sent. The works have been removed to Wealdstone, 
where a new and up-to-date factory has been erected. This 
wil enable this old-established firm to maintain their great 
reputation as makers of the highest quality dry plates, both 
ordinary and colour.sensitive, light filters for photographic, 
scientific and technical use, lamps and safe-lights for dark- 
room illumination. The firm's latest list and other literature 
will be sent to any reader of THE A. P. free on request. Among 
the latest of the excellent booklets issued by the firm is the 
ninth edition of “Real Orthochromatism." This deals fully and 
lucidly with the question of colour-sensitive plates and screens, 
and colour-correct photography generally. It is excellently illus- 
trated with striking examples of the use and advantages of 
orthochromatic plates and filters. All the booklets issued by 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright are worth getting, as they 
are both informative and reliable, and can be kept and used for 
constant reference. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bone-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
me. 


that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was by 1 


agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Hiss) 
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IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and И its return 
№ desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
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THORNTON-PICKARD ENLARGERS. 


D recent years the Thornton.Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., of Altrincham, have gone ahead with great strides in 
the manufacture and sale of enlarging apparatus for both 
amateurs and professionals, their latest introductions including 
excellent enlargers to suit all pockets. 

For instance, the amateur who requires a cheap but substantial 
and thoroughly reliable quarter-plate enlarger can obtain in the 
T.-P. “Artist " enlarger a piece of apparatus that will do every 
variety of work. This apparatus has rack and pinion focussing, 
rack and pinion action for adjustment of light, rack and pinion 
revolving negative carrier, long-extension collapsible light-tight 
tubes, and sufficient bellows extension to allow of reduction to 
lantern-plate size. 

The lantern body is of Russian iron and the woodwork of 
polished mahogany, and it should be noted that the carrier in the 
quarter-plate size will take 5 by 4 or postcard negatives, so that 
a portion may be enlarged or reduced. The price, complete with 
а good portrait lens and 54 in. condenser, is £3 17s. 6d. ; or half- 
plate, with 8} in. condenser, £7. 

The Thornton-Pickard Company this year are making a great 
feature of fitting Aldis anastigmat lenses or Beck *Bynar" 
anastigmat lenses at a small increase in price. The Aldis anastig- 
mat F/7.7 can be supplied fitted to this apparatus (quarter-plate 
size) at an increase of тоз. only. 

An ingenious device, patents for which are pending, is now 
fitted to all the T..P. enlargers to facilitate correct focussing. 
This takes the form of a small ruled screen, permanently fitted to 


ENLARGER. 


THe “ARTIST” 


the negative carrier, and which always correctly registers with 
the negative. The negative is inserted in the carrier, which is 
placed in the enlarger as usual, and focussing accomplished at 
will, either with the negative or the screen ; but the latter, being 
of fine ruled lines, admits of focussing with the greatest accuracy. 
This is particularly the case when the anastigmat lenses are 
used, and is an argument in favour of their general adoption for 
enlarging work. 

The “Special Ruby ” enlarger can also be recommended to the 
amateur as being a fine piece of apparatus, with a great variety 
of movements and special adjustments, which render enlarging a 
luxurious process. This costs £6 in quarter-plate size with 
portrait lens, or £6 10s. with Aldis anastigmat. The half-plate 
sizes аге £9 105. and Хто respectively. 

The *M.C.C. No. 6” enlarger is an enlarger de luxe, and 
contains a special range of movements worked by rack and 
pinion, to deal with every possible enlarging problem. It is a 
beautiful instrument, perfectly made, and is supplied either 
in polished oak or in teak, brass bound. 

Further particulars of these and other enlargers are given in 
the booklet on Enlarging issued by Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, a 
copy of which will be sent free on application to the firm at 


Altrincham. 
— м — —— —— 
* PACTUMS.”’ 
M “Fane JOHNSON AND SONS, of 23, Cross Street, 
Finsbury, E.C., have sent us a series of their new 


Pactum photographic reagents, which include a complete list 
of the popular developers, gold toning and fixing, platinum 
toning, intensifier, reducer, hypo eliminator, and five different 
colour tonings for bromide prints, viz., blue, brown, green, 
red, and sepia. The chemicals are very neatly and handily put 
up for use by the amateur, and every care is taken to prevent 
deterioration ; the manufacturers have in some cases even gone 
‘to the expense of including a hermetically sealed tube; the 
preparation will therefore remain perfect indefinitely. Full 
directions for each Pactum is either printed on the outside of 
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the package or enclosed in the form of a leaflet, and the Pactum 
is opened by pulling a small piece of tape attached to the 
end. The quantity of solution made by the developers varies 
from 4 to 1o oz.; gold toning and platinum toning, 4 oz. ; 
bromide tonings, 5 oz.; eliminator 20 oz. The price of the 
Pactum developers is 2d. each, and the toners 3d. each. Readers 
of THE A. P. should ask for these little packets of chemicals at 
their dealers’. 


THE FOLDING “ MINEX.”’ 


HE Adams’ “ Minex” reflex has come to be regarded as a 

camera for those who desire perfection in apparatus, and 
it would be difficult to suggest any further improvements in this 
fine instrument. Mr. Adams, however, is always prepared to 
“go one better” on any camera he has produced, and although 
he confesses that he considers the “Minex” finality in box- 
form reflex cameras, there is still room for a high-class folding 
reflex embodying the fine points of the regular “ Minex.” 

His new camera, therefore, the Folding * Minex," strikes the 
high-water mark in cameras of this pattern, in the same manner 
as the ordinary “Minex” (if the “ Minex” 
can be referred to as “ordinary ”) may be 
regarded as the best of its own class. The 
camera has the advantage over most of this 
type in that it has a folding baseboard, and 
bellows focussing with rack and pinion. In 
fact, when the camera is open and in use, 
it is practically similar to a high-class box- 
form reflex, with the added advantage that 
it can be folded up into a comparatively 
small space for easy carriage. When closed 
it is a very neat, self-contained box, which 
opens easily and readily for immediate 
action. 

The great advantages that this camera pos- 
sesses may be realised when it is understood 
that it is fitted with revolving back and “Minex” self-capping 
focal-plane shutter, about half a turn of the shutter-knob setting 
shutter, also mirror. This shutter can also be set in any 
position, and the speed is always correctly indicated, whether 
the shutter is set or not. The mirror, which is always automati- 
cally set, is entirely free from vibration when in action. The 
Adams’ patent four-way swing front can be fitted if required, 
and the camera also has rising front. Spectacles or magnifiers 
are fitted inside the hood. These are automatically opened and 
closed with the hood. 

A large variety of lenses can be fitted, and the folding sky- 
shade will be found convenient when using the modern large- 
aperture anastigmat. The entire camera, needless to say, is 
beautifully made and finished, and is extremely rigid when fully 


extended. From our examination of the model, we should say 
that it amply fulfils all that is claimed for it by the makers, and 
for the worker who wants a folding reflex de luxe this is undoubt- 
edly the camera. 

The size of the quarter-plate instrument when folded is 34 by 6 
зу 74, with extension of 12 inches. A full descriptive price list 
and further particulars will be sent free on application to Messrs. 
Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross Road; W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Small Federations - Greater Efficiency. 

I have on previous occasions suggested that 
the bigger federations would be well advised 
if they could arrange some means to centralise 
their federation efforts over a smaller and more 
compact area, but, of course, that means 
splitting up, and after one or two years’ asso- 
ciation with one another, no one seems incl ned 
to do so, and I can well understand the feeling. 
Personally, I have close associations, quite apart 
from my journalistic activity, and I confess I 
should not care to go through the dividing pro- 
cess, although no one recognises more than the 
writer the greater efficiency the smaller area 
provides. The principal federations I have in 
mind are perhaps Scotland, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and the Midlands, and if we take the 
last-named one, and at the same time look at a 
map, it will pretty well convince anyone that the 
most desirable feature in its organisation would 
be to reorganise the whole into groups more 
. easily accessible, and that accomplished it would 
quickly shake off some of its seeming apathy. 


Local Unions for Local Purposes. 

I am again referring to this matter in no 
censorieus spirit, but simply that I may draw 
attention to a suggestion that was made to me 
‘recently by a federationist, who had apparently 
read a previous note on the subject, and had 
conceived an idea that certainly has some merit 
to recommend it. Its great feature of merit is 
that, in my opinion, it just gets there, on the 
sentimental point I have touched upon. No one 
likes to leave old associations, and make new ones 
or even be divided from a part of them. My 
friend, the thinking federationist, says, “Why not 
consider the formation of local untons of photo- 
graphic socteties for purely local purposes. 
For instance, take a city where there are seven 
or eight societies, within and without its bounds; 
it would be an ideal place to try the experiment 
upon. I have one such city in my eye at the 
moment, but for the present won't name it. 


One Notable Advantage of a Local Union, 

I will, however, give an example of what such 
a combination could accomplish. Supposing 
there were five societies within the city, not one 
of which feels itself strong enough to establish 
an exhibition in the local art gallery. The city 
has not had a real photographic exhibition for 
a half-dozen years, and the art gallery authori- 
ties, being a municipally controlled concern, 
do not see their way to encourage one society 
mor than another. I don’t say they would 
refuse one seciety if they approached them, but 
how more readily it would accomplished if 
the five societies jointly did во, and I think the 
point requires very little labouring to establish 
the fact that everyone would enter upon such a 
project with a reasonable prospect of a financial 
success. 


Rotherham Opens this Week. 

The Rotherham Photographic Exhibition, for 
the twenty-fourth year, opens its annual exhibi- 
tion with a flourish of trumpets on Wednesday of 
this week. The Mayor of Rotherham is to per- 
form the opening ceremony, and a brilliant oom- 
pany of influential Rotherham people is expected 
to foregather for the interesting event. Afternoon 
tea is the welcome the ladies are offering, and I 
hear the show itself will surpass all previous 
efforts, particularly in the natural history sec- 
tin. At one time Rotherham led with cinema 
displays at all their daily shows, and although 
the picture-house has provided fare galore, 
understand this feature is still retained, and 
efforts have been doubled to provide an attrac- 
tive series of films. The nimble sixpence is still 
the token of admission. 


The Chislehurst Programme. 

The Chislehurst Photographic Society put a proper 
value upon its lectures, for I note that on certain 
evenings only members of the society will be 
admitted free, but non-members сап obtain 
tickets on payment of one shilling each. The 
October to December programme 1$ now com- 
nlete, and may he had fram the secretary, Miss 
A. J. Dawson, Chislehurst Rectory. 


Fifteen New Members for Manchester. 

Manchester Amateur has lost its home for 
exhibitions at the Athenzum, and this year the 
members' show will be held in the Chorlton Town 
Hall (АП Saints’) from November 22nd to agth. 
It is obvious to those—who will see—that this 
society loses no opportunity to encourage members 
to do exhibition work, and their reward is great. 
The list of candidates for membership is before 
me, and includes fifteen new names for election 
at the October monthly meeting. No less than 
twelve distinct members are nominators of the 
fifteen, which illustrates the point that the 
members are interested and active. 


The Welsh Federation Exhibition. 

A week ago I had an advance note on the 
potential Welsh Federation Exhibition, and now 
I have further particulars to announce with the 
official blessing. The council of the Welsh Fede- 
ration have met, and the main topic was, as I 
anticipated, the Federation Exhibition. It was 
announced that the Museum Hall in the City 
Hall, Cardiff, would be available about March, 
1914, and the meeting enthusiastically determined 
to put forth every effort to hold an exhibition 
equal to the leading photographic exhibitions. 
A guarantee fund 'being considered necessary, & 
sum was guaranteed at the meeting, while the 
various delegates expressed their opinion that 
their clubs would add to the fund. As one mem- 
ber tersely expressed it, "It must be the Welsh 
Federation v. the rest of the world." While the 
main idea of the Federation would be the estab- 
lishment of a Welsh School of Photography, the 
opinion of the meeting was that the exhibition 
should be made international in character, by 
inviting leading international workers to send 
representative works on loan. It was decided to 
invite Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, Editor of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., to be judge in the pictorial section ; 
Professors Parker and Trow, of the Welsh Uni- 
versity, to be co-judges in the scientific sections ; 
and Dr. Hoyle, director of the Welsh National 
Museum, to be judge in the Welsh survey section. 
The auestion of the award, and its special design 
is deferred as likewise other details. 


New Societies Federate. 

The general business of the Welsh Federation 
also included the welcoming of the newly fede- 
nated Cardiff Portfolio Club, and it was oon- 
fidently predicted they would soon have the 
privilege of also welcoming the federation of a 
strong Swansea club. I regret to hear Mr. 
Carder has had to relinquish the post of secre- 
tary, in the hour of his triumph, but the regret 
is very much modified by the news that he has 
obtained a higher position at Bath, and now 
I have hopes for a speedy result in that West 
of England Federation I suggested. Mr. Carder 
is just the man to do it, as soon as he becomes 
associated with the local societies, as no doubt 
he will in due course. The mantle of secreta 
has fallen on Mr. T. J. Lewis, of 201, Barry Road, 
Barry, and, from what I hear, it is on worthy 
shoulders. His efforts will be ably supported 
by the new chairman of the council, Мт G 
Morgan, also of Barry. 


Midlothian President. 


The opening meeting of the Midlothian Photo- 
graphic Association was held last Thursday. The 
President, in his opening remarks, referred to the 
work of the coming session, and spoke strongly 
on the advantages of membership. In reviewing 
photography as practised nowadays, Mr. Thom- 
son drew attention to the improvements which 
had been made in the various kinds of apparatus 
now in use. These improvements, in conjunction 
with the instruction received at meetings of 
kindred societies, had tended towards what he 
termed a general levelling up. *In the photo- 
graphic exhibitions of to-day the work was of a 
more uniform standard than was the case several 
years ago, and the difference between the medalled 
picture and the rest was not so marked. At this 
meeting, also, an opportunity was taken by 
the members of showing their appreciation of the 
services of the secretary, Mr G. Thornton, 
who was married during the recess. The Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the members, presented Mr. 
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Thornton with an enlarging lantern, and Mrs. 
Thornton, who was present, was made the re- 
cipient of a brooch. session now begun 
promises fair to be as successful as those past. 
Several new members were admitted, and a num- 
ber of applications бог membership have since 
been received. 


** Standing Room Only” at Sheffield. 

Mr. Н. S. Nutt, the Sheffield President, had a 
record crowd of members to support him at the 
inauguration of the new session. The night was 
not all one desires for a big function, and had 
it been fine one wouders how they would have 
fared, for the meeting-house was already over- 
crowded, and "Standing room only" was the 
notice at the door when the meeting commenced. 
Ten new members recently, and a greater list on 
the next circular to go out, is a fair start. How it 
will finish I don't know, but it looks like a bigger 
hall if the present one won't stretch a bit. Every- 
thing points to an enthusiastic jubilee year. Mr. 
Wells’ lecture on “The Deserts of Southern 
France” was highly appreciated. 


In Swaledale. 

The president of the Normanton Camera Club, 
Mr. Fred Thorne, gave a very highly interesting 
lecture to the members at their last mecting on 
“A Tour in Swaledale,” which he illustrated by 
120 lantern slides, this being descriptive of a 
cycle tour in August through one of the most 
beautiful dales in Yorkshire, though this is per- 
haps the least known dale in the broad-acred 
shire, through lack of railway facilities. Many 
real pictorial gems were shown, in addition to 
some of the architectural features of the ancient 
churches and buildings scattered about the dale, 
some views of the district round about Muker 
and the famous Buttertubs Pass being particu- 
larly admired. 


Middlesbrough New Secretary. 

The Cleveland’ Camera Club, which, I may 
mention, is the Middlesbrough Society, has been 
rather quiet of hate, but a mew secreta has 
taken up the reins, and probably we shall hear 
more of the society in the near future. The new 
organiser is Mr. Arnold Bennett, and as I go 
to press a long letter arrives from him, but I 
must defer further comment. 


Kendal Federated. 

The Kendal Photographic Society, now federated 
with the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, has 
arranged a most attractive syllabus for the winter 
session. On Tuesday last they foregathered in the 
Public Library to receive awards in certain 
competitions. Mr. Dixon was first in snapshots 
and Mr. Littlewood first in time exposures. 


Southampton Diary Full. 

The Southampton Сапега Club is another 
society that arranges a good programme, but does 
not give it entirely for nothing to the casual 
visitor. Outside its membership it arranges for 
a few sixpenny admissions to certain lectures. 
Whether the policy is good, or even fair, to the 
full subscribing member, must be left to the de- 
cision of the society, who must work out its own 
salvation, or otherwise. The programme is a 
very good one, and the "Diary " form is a useful 
feature. 


Watford Caters for Beginners. 

Watford Camera Club has issued a very full 
and interesting syllabus of subjects, among which 
I note a special demonstration for beginners on 
October 20, by W. J. Edmonds, on “The Develop- 
ment of a Plate” and “ Mounting and Framing of 
Prints.” Others are being arranged. 


The Nottingham Year Book. 

The booklet of the Nottingham Camera Club 
is a neat and artistically printed little brochure, 
giving colour to an excellent syllabus of winter 
lectures and demonstrations, a charming portrait 
of the president, Mr. Thomas Wright, a list of 
the library books and other matters, such as 
privileges of membership with the club, with the 
R.P.§. affiliation, and the Midland Photographic 
Federation. Thursday, October 16, is the “Club 
Social,” an excellent opportunity for the un- 
attached to make his debut to the membership. 
and become, at once, well acquainted with the 
officers of the club. 
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GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers wil be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will] 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
one of the Cou 
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must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Stains on Gaslight Paper. 
I should be obliged if you could give the cause 
of brown stains on gaslight papers. 


G. J. M. (Hove). 

There are several causes which may 
lead to stains of this kind, e.g., touching 
the print during development with fingers 
contaminated with hypo, not plunging 
the print beneath the surface of the fixing 
bath, enclosing air bubbles under the 
print while in the fixing bath, stale and 
discoloured developer or fixer, etc. 


Transferring Bromide Print to Metal. 

Is it possible to transfer a bromide print to a 
metal surface? С. В. C. (Nottingham). 
You could do this by coating the metal 
thinly and evenly with a solution of gela- 
tine containing a little potassium or am- 
monium bichromate. This is exposed to 
daylight for a few minutes, and then well 
washed. The gelatine is now insoluble. 
The bromide print, fixed and washed, and 
hardened in 5 per cent. formalin, is sur- 
face dried, and while yet saturated with 
water, is laid on the dry (metal) coating 
and squeegeed, and allowed to dry. The 
Paper backing is damped with a sponge 
and tepid water, and gently rubbed off the 
print. Messrs. Kodak at one time made a 
transfer-bromide paper  (transferotype), 
s we do not know if this is still obtain- 
e. 


Hot Climate Troubles. 

Am troubled owing to warmth of tap-water 

which passes through some aqueduct under 

blazing sun, etc. S. A. B. (Sliema). 
_ Your better plan will be to use a little 
ice, if you can get it, to cool your de- 
veloper to below то deg. By dissolving 
the hypo just before it is required for fix- 
ing you can cause a drop of 10-12 degrees 
in the temperature of the water. After 
bathing 3-5 minutes after fixing, harden 
the gelatine by formalin, e.g. 1 fluid dram 
commercial (40 per cent.) formalin to 2 oz. 
water. Give ro minutes in this. You can 
then wash your plate in water as hot as 
the hand can bear without melting the 
gelatine. Try one or two unimportant ex- 
posures first. This treatment applies to 
any plates or papers coated with gelatine 
emulsions. It is important with plates, 
etc., tending to frill or blister, to keep the 
various solutions as near the same tem- 
perature as possible. Blisters, frilling, 
etc., more often come from great changes 
of temperature than anything else. 


Formule in Grains and Grammes. 
I find a difficulty in understanding formulz in 
English and also decimal or metric units. Is 
it correct to read c.c. as minims and grammes 
as grains? S. D. W. (Halifax). 
When formule are given in parallel 
columns it does not necessarily follow that 
the quantities are equal, but relatively 


equivalent, i.e., the proportions are the 
same. Thus, pyro 1 oz. or со grammes 
does not mean that 1 oz. is equal in weight 
to 50 gm. Reading grains for grammes, 
and minims for c.c. is not quite correct, 
as 1 C.C. measures 17 minims (16.9) I grm. 
weighs 154 grains (15.43), but for many 
—perhaps most—practical photographic 
purposes it is near enough. 


Developer Stains. 

I have been developing with azol and got 

yellow stains. Would this be avoided by using 

acid fixing? Is enclosed formula satisfactory? 

Is there any disadvantage in acid fixing bath? 

Will enclosed formula keep, etc.? 

W. E. B. (Muswell Hill). 
We have not experienced any stains with 

azol, so cannot say if an acid fixer would 
prevent them ; but why not try the experi- 
ment and let us hear the result? We pre- 
fer the following formula to the one you 
quote: Hypo 4 oz., warm water то oz. 
When the hypo is dissolved and solution 
cool add 4 oz. potass. metabisulphite, and 
make up to 20 oz. with tepid or cold 
water. This will keep a long time, but 
who can say exactly how long? If you 
do not overwork the bath by using it for 
too many plates or prints there is no dis- 
advantage. For paper prints the above is 
rather strong. Better take 2 parts of 
above and add 1 part of water for paper 
fixing. 
Fixing; Retouching. 

Can you suggest how to fix the retouching 

and finishing work on bromide prints? I do 

not find fixatif satisfactory, etc. 

C. J. M. (Hampstead). 

Have you tried the very old dodge of 
holding the print in the steam coming from 
a boiling kettle. One need hardly say 
that by the word steam we mean the cloud 
of condensed vapour, and not the hot, in- 
visible steam. One wants just to hit off 
the right quantity of warmth and damp- 
ness to make the crayon work, etc., hold 
firmly to the surface of the gelatine. Too 
much warmth will make the damp gela- 
tine run, and spoil the print. 


Toning Bromides. 
Will you kindly send me the’ receipt for 
toning prints same as enclosed? Also a good 

intensifer. W. A. (Sheffeld). 

Try the following: (A) Water 20 oz., 
ammonia bromide 80 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 250-gr. (B) Water 20 oz., crystal 
soda sulphide 4 oz. Bleach the print in 
A, wash it well and restore or tone in B. 
Solution A keeps indefinitely, and may be 
used again and again until it ceases to 
bleach; B should be prepared as re- 
quired, used, and then thrown away out- 
side the house, as its odour is not very 
agreeable. To intensify, bleach the plate 
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in: Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 
тоо gr., hydrochloric acid 1 dram. Wash 
it well and darken, i.e. redevelop, in any 
ordinary alkaline developer that you are 
accustomed to use. 


Gaslight Postcards. 
Will you be good enough to tell me the best 
way to use gaslight postcards? I gave 1a secs. 
with gas cycle lamp, but they only came partly 
through like an under-exposed plate. 
H. A. G. (Great Milton). 
We have had no personal experience 
with the cycle lamp you name, but it may 
be a guide to you to say that with a 
medium density negative and an ordinary 
No. 5 Bray burner, the exposure will be 
about 1 minute at 6 inches from the light, 
or about one-fifth of this time—ro-15 sec. 
—with inoandescent gas mantle at the 
same distance. 


Developing Films. 
I use roll-films and have a difficulty in getting 
the developer to flow evenly over the plates. 
Will immersing in water before developing get 
over my difüculty? Do you advise holding the 
films sensitive side down while passing rere» 
the developer? R. G. A. (Seven Kings). 
Immersing the film in water certainly 
aids in getting the developer to flow 
evenly, but, of course, it dilutes the de- 
veloper to some extent, and means longer 
time required for development. Care . 
must be taken to avoid clinging air-bells 
in this water bath. It does not matter 
whether the film faces up or down, pro- 
vided it does not rub against anything 
while being developed. 


Hypo Eliminator. 
I wonder if you could supply me with formula 
for hypo eliminator. Can an eliminator be 
be used repeatedly? F. F. E. (Clapham). 
The best elminator is plain water, and 
plenty of it, i.e. either a gently flowing 
stream for half an hour or half a dozen 
bath changes allowing five minutes in 
each bath. A hypo eliminator is sup- 
posed either to displace or break up the 
hypo, so that you may be getting rid of 
hypo and substituting something else, 
which, in turn, has to be removed by 
washing. All the best apa say water 
is the best thing to use. If any elimina- 
tor is once used, clearly its power has 
been lowered, if not used up. 
Enlarging. 
I have bought a daylight enlarger and tried 
to enlarge on bromide, but after 15 minutes 
on one and 30 minutes on another paper it 
was not even soiled, etc. 
C. D. W. (E. Barnet). 
You omit to mention the all-important 
item of the light you employed. If it was 
to bright skylight outdoors your experi. 
ence is startling, and we are wondering 
if there is not something inside the 
apparatus which is blocking the light. 
There may be an exposing shutter which 
you have failed to notice or open for the 
exposure. Open both ends of the enlarger 
and seek for something obscuring the 
light. 
A Puzzle. 
I bought a second-hand camera with stops 
16, 12, 8, 4. At 16 the iris is fully open and 
gradually closes as the numbers decrease. The 
only clue to the maker is "The Newest X.," 
etc. R. L. G. (Chiswick). 
This is rather like a conundrum. We 
think it not unlikely that your No. 16 is 
Е/12, No. 12 is F/14, No. 8 is F/17, and 
No. 4 is F/25; but also No. 16 may be 
Е/25, No. 12 F/28, and so one our 
best plan is to measure the focal length 
and also the diameters of the stop open- 
ings, and divide the-former by the latter, 
which will give you the F/ values. 
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190th 
Lesson. 


AST week we con- 
sidered the various 
methods of enlarg- 
ing, not by any 
means  exhaus- 
tively, of course, 
but going into the 
matter practically, 
and considering 
three main types of enlarging ap- 
paratus. We touched lightly upon a 
method of getting results with the 

simple form of fixed-focus daylight en- 
larger, even during the autumn, when 

making exposures in the early evening 
is impossible. It remains to make some 
suggestions with regard to setting up 
the various forms of artificial light 
enlargers, and we propose to deal first 
with the type which employs light re- 

flected from the double parabola. А 

good many of these are not sold as com- 
plete or self-contained enlargers, but 
may be called the illuminating unit 
only. That is to say, they are fitted 
to take on the front a camera of some 
kind or other, and in many cases are 

sold by the makers to take one of the 
well-known quarter-plate or 5 by 
hand cameras of folding pattern. 
Double Extension Desirable. 
Some single-extension cameras pro- 

vide sufficient extension to enable a 
good deal of enlarging to be done, but 
it will be found that if small enlarge- 
ments are required the double exten- 
sion is essential. We have in previous 
lessons given the simple formula by 
which distances from negative to lens 

and lens to bromide paper may be cal- 

culated; but we are giving it again for 
the benefit of those readers who have 
only recently taken up photography, as 
we know the ranks of our subscribers 
are being constantly recruited. The 
formula is: Add 1 to the times of 
enlargement, and multiply by the focal 
length of the lens for the greater con- 
pugate. Divide this greater conjugate 
by the times of enlargement for the 
lesser conjugate. 

If we take an example and work it 
out we shall make this quite clear. 

The Reason Why. 

Suppose we are working with a 

quarter-plate camera attached to the 
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front of what we have termed the illu- 
minating unit. This camera we might 
call the projection unit. We assume a 
quarter-plate negative is placed in the 
proper carrier supplied with the ap- 
paratus. It is desired to make an 
enlargement on 20 by 16 paper. First, 
we must find how many times we are 
going to enlarge, and this we do by 
taking linear dimensions (not areas) 
and dividing the greater by the less. 
The length of our negative, or that por- 
tion of it containing the picture, is 4 in. 
The length of our bromide paper is 
20 in. ividing 20 by 4 we obtain 5, 
this being the times of enlargement. 
The formula says add one to this, that 
is 5 plus 1 gives 6. We have now to 
multiply 6 by the focal length of the 
lens. This we can find engraved on 
the mount of the lens in many cases, or 
we may get it from the maker's cata- 
logue. In the case of the quarter-plate 
camera, we have assumed it will most 
likely be 5 in. So 6 multiplied by 5 
gives us 30. This 30, inches of course, 
represents the distance from the lens 
to the bromide paper. This is what is 
called the greater conjugate distance. 
You may forget the name so long as 
you remember what the distance repre- 
sents and how to calculate it. 

Next we must divide this 30 in. by 
the times of enlargement (that is by 5), 
and doing so we obtain 6, again in 
inches. This distance (the less con- 
jugate) is the distance the lens must be 
from the negative. Now most cameras 
of the type will give an extension of 
I in. beyond the infinity mark, and so 
the single-extension camera will enable 
us to make an enlargement of the size 
suggested. 


Small Enlargements need Longer 
Extensions. 

But it is only very occasionally that 
we shall want to make enlargements of 
such imposing size. A very frequent 
size will be whole-plate enlargements 
from the quarter-plate negatives. Now 
if we work out the distances again we 
shall find they are both changed, and 
we want you to clearly grasp the impor- 
tant fact that as the distance from the 
lens to the bromide paper becomes less 
(to obtain a smaller picture) the dis- 


MORE ABOUT THE ENLARGING LANTERN. 


tance from the NI rante to the lens be- 
comes greater. ere are the calcula- 
tions. The times of enlargement are 2. 
2 plus 1 gives us 3, and 3 multiplied by 
5 in., the focal length of the lens, gives 
IS in. as the distance from bromide 
paper to lens. Now, dividing 15 in. 
by 2 (the times of enlargement) we 
get 74 in. So you see that as prac- 
tically no quarter-plate single-exten- 
sion camera will extend as much as 
this, it is almost essential to have a 
double-extension camera. If the illu- 
minating unit is so arranged that the 
negative is fixed in it, and in front of 
the negative a frame is fitted about 
I} or 2 in. deep, so that the camera is 
held that distance further away from 
the negative, then the single-extension 
camera will serve for enlargements 
down to a little smaller than whole 
late. But with a full double extension 
it is possible to get an image on the 
bromide paper the same size as the 
original negative. 
` Rigidity. 

Now let us hark back a moment to 
our original point, the setting up of the 
apparatus. We must first of all have 
a good, firm bench or table. If a table 
it had better be a rather long one, and 
the kitchen table variety is really best, 
for it has good, firm, square legs and 
ample weight. Rigidity is very neces- 
sary for comfort in working. The 
camera should be attached to the ill 
minating unit, and there should be no 
looseness, no wobble, and no slits or 
chinks through which light can pass 
round the back of the camera. If you 
are going to enlarge to small sizes, 
such as whole-plate or 10 by 8, the 
paratus may stand on the table, but 
you will want to have the lens oppo- 
stte the centre of the bromide paper. 
Suppose the apparatus stands on the 
table, and brings the lens to a height 
of 6 in. above the table, obviously the 
biggest picture you can make will be a 


‚12 by 10, if you are working with the 


negative in the upright position. If you 
want to make a 15 by 12 enlargement 
you will need to raise the apparatus 
at least 14 in., so that the lens will be 
74 in. above the table. You will find 
that it is a good plan. ёо. prepare for 
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such a contingency beforehand, by 
having a firm, low platform about 5 in. 
high, on which to set the apparatus, 
and it is then permanently in such a 
position that you can make any size of 
enlargement up to 20 by 16, and always 
have the lens just opposite the centre 
of the bromide paper. 


The Easel. 


The position of the easel in relation 
‘to the enlarger is worth some considera- 
tion. For ourselves we prefer to have 
the enlarger at the right-hand end of 
the bench, and the easel at the left hand. 
. Then standing at work in front of the 
‚ bench the paper may be pinned on го 
.Xhe easel quite conveniently with the 
right hand. Of course, if you are left- 
handed the reverse way will be best, 
-and if ambidextrous it is immaterial 
which way you work. In fixing the 
‘easel position we have to remember 
that the distance between enlarger and 
-easel will be frequently varied. Now, 
if you have incandescent gas in your 
illuminating unit you will find that the 
less you move the enlarger about the 
longer will the mantles last. Besides, 
the easel is light in weight, as com- 
HE. with the enlarging apparatus. 
- The only reasons that can be found for 
fixing the easel are that a board may 
be screwed to the wall or to a cupboard 
door at one end of the bench, and is 
thus always ready for use, perfectly 
rigid and in a vertical position, a sav- 
ing of space being effected also. But 
all things considered, it is best to keep 
the enlarger stationary, and to move 
the easel for adjustment of the size of 
enlargement. 

There are quite a number of easels 
on the market of various degrees of 
refinement, and ranging in price from 
five or six shillings upwards. We have 
found, however, that an ordinary pine 
drawing board screwed at right angles 
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to another piece of short and fairly 
heavy wood answers perfectly, and on 
it may be pinned a sheet of cartridge 
paper on which to focus. A small piece 
of wood, in shape a right-angled 
triangle, may be screwed at the back 
so as to ensure the board standing 
exactly vertical to the table. If the 
table or bench is permanently devoted 
to the work, two strips of wood may 
be nailed to it in order to form runners, 
the easel standing between these. It is 
then an easy matter to move the easel 
nearer to or further from the enlarger, 
and at the same time to be sure that it 
is at right angles to the axis of the 
lens. 
Simplicity of the Arrangement. 

There are several good points to 
notice in this quite simple form of 
easel. First, the pine board is soft 
enough to take the glass-headed push 
pins quite nicely. Theoretically, a facing 
of cork linoleum is ап advantage, be- 
cause the constant pushing of pins into 
the pine eventually breaks away the 
surface of the wood in that particular 
place. But this takes a very long time, 
and when it happens the board may be 
unscrewed and turned round the other 
way. It is, indeed, only likely to hap- 
pen when a very great number of 
enlargements of the same size have 
been made. Secondly, the pine board 
holds glass-headed pins firmly enough 
to enable you to rest a glass plate on 
them when making an enlarged nega- 
tive, and the cork carpet is scarcely 
firm enough for this purpose. Third, 
the sheet of drawing paper may be 
quickly renewed when it has become 
dirty, or when for various reasons a 
number of indicating pencil marks have 
been made upon it. And a sheet of 
dead-black paper may readily be pinned 
up in place of it when using dry plates 
for enlarged negative work. Only one 
difficulty exists with this or any similar 
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Judges, Bertram Cox (general), 
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type of easel, this being that it will not 
stand firmly against the pressure put 
on the pin when pinning up the paper. 
In many cases the easel is made to 
hinge backwards, so that it is lying flat 
when the paper is fixed in position. 
But in general it seems better not to 
move the easel at all after the focussing 
has been done, and if the base is held 
firmly with the left hand the pin may 
be pushed into the board far enough 
to hold the bromide paper without risk 
of moving the whole arrangement. Of 
course, the first of the four pins must 
be pressed lightly in, because the left 
hand will then be holding the sheet of 
paper in the right position, but a very 
little dab of the pin will suffice to hold 
the paper up, and the firmer pinning 
may be done later. 


The Yellow Glass Cap. 


To enable the paper to be adjusted 
in the proper position you may resort to 
any one of these methods: you may 
mark on a sheet of drawing paper 
attached to the easel the various sizes 
you work, say whole-plate, то by 8, 
and 12 by то. Then you will take care 
to focus your image properly within the 
required marks, and to ріп your 
bromide paper exactly on to the marks. 
Or you may focus upon the paper, and 
with a pencil indicate the two top 
corners of the image, and subsequently 
pin the bromide paper up to those 
marks. This method necessitates fre- 
quent changing of the cartridge paper 
on the easel. The third method is to 
place on the lens, after focussing, a cap 
with a front of yellow glass. The image 
may still be seen on the easel, but the 
light forming this image will not affect 
the sensitive bromide paper. It is thus 
a simple matter to pin the bromide 
paper in exactly the right place, and to 
make the exposure by removing and 
replacing the yellow glass cap. 


Judge, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


Judges, 
Hon. sec., 


F. W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow. 
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T is an ancient commonplace to say 
that we never meet two people exactly 
alike, despite the fact that from time to 
time we hear of startling cases of mis- 


taken identity. It is this endless variety 
of faces as well as character which makes 
the study of human portraiture so in- 
teresting. 

In the two examples on this page, while 
there асе broad similarities, e.g. both 
ladies, of about the same age, and so 
forth, yet there are almost countless points 
of difference. 


First, one notices with satisfaction that 
both workers have passed the first stage 
where the sitter is told to look this way, 
at the camera, etc. In each instance it is 
at once perceived that there has been 
some thought given to the selection of a 
pleasing pose of figure The expressions 
also are attractive because they suggest 
reposeful thought. Each picture suggests 


A—SYRINGA. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Miss P. Tannett-Walker. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competiticn, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


individuality of character on the part of 
the sitter 

Technically also the work, more espe- 
cially as it is in each case entered in the 
beginner’s class, is decidedly  praise- 
worthy, so that we may look forward to 
still better things ere long from both these 
aspirants. 

Let us now examine the prints 
separately with a view to glean- 
ing hints for future work. 
Print A, with its dark back- 
ground, is suitably placed on a 
dark mount, but an error of 
judgment was made in surround. 
ing the print by a narrow and 
startlingly white round the 
print. This is omitted in the re- 
production, but the hint may be 
remembered for future guid- 
ance by others as well as this 
worker. This narrow white line 
separates the print from its 
mount in a manner which is far 
too assertive, so that our atten- 
tion is diverted from the picture 
proper to its accompanying sur- 
roundings. At first glance one 
gets the half notion that the 
figure is falling downwards 
through Egyptian darkness. We 
have to presume that she is 
resting on some sort of seat or 
support, but this is left rather 
too much to the imagination. 
The right elbow makes rather 
too strongly accentuated an 
angle and too near a right angle 
to be entirely graceful, and the 
flowers are also rather stiffly 
held, suggesting a little too 
much camera. Тһе dress or 
drapery part is tco patterny and 
spotty, and it attracts too much 
of our attention, for be it 
always remembered that the 
head and face are, or should be, the 
dominant parts of a portrait. The light- 
ing is pleasantly managed. Extremes are 
seldom advisable. There is no always or 
never in art, but it is seldom that quite 
such a very dark background as this is 
good. Quite black and quite white sug. 
gest nothingness rather than a back. 
ground. 

Turning to example B, we note the 
quiet, helpful effect of a background that 
avoids either extreme. It is just far 
enough away from an even tone suggest- 
ing flatness, without being sufficiently 
varied to attract any detractive atten- 
tion. 

A word of special praise goes to the ex- 
cellent rendering of the delicate modula- 
tions of light tones in the dress part of 
subject. The quality of this part of the 
print is likely to be missed in the reduced 


B.—DAYDREAMS. 


scale of the reproduction, so the reader 
must please lend a generous eye. On the 
other hand, there is not quite as much 
light and shade variation about the face 
as one could wish. So that the modelling 
and roundness suffer to some extent. 
The result is rather inclined to flatness of 
lighting. The expression is perhaps a 


By W. J. James. 
Competition. 


From the Beginners’ 


little sad and sorrowful, but this may be 
designedly so. Just a little more sugges- 
tion of light and shade variation about 
the hair would be acceptable. This, by a 
little, very little, careful retouching, might 
be managed. 

Here, again, the mount is too light 
generally (white), so that the eye being 
filled with this large space of light is not 
so ready to appreciate the delicate modu- 
lations of the light drapery as would be 
the case were this print put on a pale 
grey or cream, or some other such 
tone as would afford support to the lights 
of the picture. 

Note in this photograph the adequate 
suggestion that the figure possesses two 
arms, while in fig. A one might be led to 
wonder whether the left arm exists. The 
right arm is drawn just a little too far 
back. 
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On Demand. 

My holiday negs. are still undeveloped, and, by an odd coinci- 
dence, it was this very evening that I intended to make a start 
on them. I had equipped myself for the punpose with the latest 
novel from the circulating libraries, and had ‘lighted the first 
fire of the season. But my good intentions for this particular 
evening are sent to limbo by a message from an exacting Editor 
who demands a sheaf of paragraphs and a poem—the word 
“роет” made the telegraph wire sag-—for the Autumn Number, 
which goes to press to-morrow morning at nine sharp. No 
Israelitish slave under an Egyptian taskmaster, I am very sure, 
had to turn out “Causerie” at the rate of one bright and jaunty 
paragraph per half hour. Had he been made to do so, no doubt 
he could have kept Pharaoh and his court simmering with enjoy- 
ment, but, as for himself, I imagine that he would have under- 
gone a permanent immersion in the sulphide toning bath of the 
Red Sea. 


An Immersion. 

That reminds me of something which flickered across my path 
only yesterday. I happened to be talking to one of our first- 
class pictorialists in front of his Salon picture. He was telling 
me of some of his early experiences, and of how he used ozotype 
until the oil process was de- 
veloped by Rawlins, mentioning 
incidentally that on one occa- 
sion he fell into—I imagine he 
meant that he merely sat down 
in—the acid bath, and for a few 
moments was іп imminent 
danger of being squeegeed. 
“Oh,” I said, “tell me some 
more about that.” “Certainly,” 
said he, “the ozotype process 
consists in first printing on to 
plain paper sensitised with 
bichromate plus a manganous 
salt.”  *No," I interrupted, 
*about the bath—the acid bath. 
What did you do afterwards?” 
But he wouldn't. He wouldn't. 
Not though I represented to him 
that a million readers of the 
"Causerie" were breathless to 
know what a leading pictorialist 
did under such circumstances. 
He began, after a  solicitous 
glance at his Salon picture, 
upon the merits and advantages 
of bromoil, and when this particular worker begins on bromoil, 
everything else goes by the board. 


Falling Leaves. 


But about autumn—what is there fresh to say? What is there 
to say that has not been almost as well said a thousand times 
before by a gilded procession of poets? A certain roving 
amateur with poetic sensibilities— such sensibilities having been 
freshly stimulated by his use of a colour screen—met a gardener 
the other day. He—the amateur—was just packing up his 
camera, and so he had opportunity for noticing the look of 
intense melancholy on the gardener's face. He thought that 
possibly some limpid phrase from the good man's lips might 
give him a title for the picture he had just taken, for he believes 
that if you want the pure, unadulterated poetry of Nature you 
should go to gardeners and shepherds and people of that ilk. 
* Ah," said he, by way of turning the tap on, *the falling leaves 
are a sad sight, are they not?" “Turr’ble, sir,” was the answer, 
*turr'ble, an’ ev’ry blame one of 'em to be swep' up and burnt.” 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


VIII.—The Rich Amateur, who 
never takes photographs. 


Our Post-bag. 
MODESTA ET REFINITAS.—I called a few days ago at the 
Salon, and was much surprised and pained to see so many pic- 
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tures of the nude. Why is this?—We cannot 

say why you are surprised and pained. You 

probably made the same mistake as we did 

and visited the Gallery too early, before the 

ladies were dressed. One of the attendants tells us that, on late 
nights, he has hardly turned down the lights before he hears the 
frou-frou denoting that the ladies are preparing for their rest, 
and he always knocks, and says “A-hem!” before entering next 
morning. 

PuzzLED.—Yes, we were present at the lecture at the Salon 
on September 15, and did hear Mr. Shaw, the lecturer, heartily 
praise the lanternist, but we don’t agree with you that his 
remark, “I hope I shall never have a worse one,” was open to 
two constructions. We can only see the wrong one. 


INQUIRER.—What is the ticket with hieroglyphics on so many 
of the best pictures in the Salon, etc.?—It is the badge of the 
London Salon of Photography, and denotes a member of that 
society. You are quite correct in stating that you can find 
similar hieroglyphics in unfiltered water, but they were never 
registered, and there was nothing to prevent the Salon adopting 
them. 


The Smoke Artist. 


A London daily paper tells us of an artist who had made some 
really fine pictures with the smoke of a candle-flame directed on 
to a dinner plate. 


They call him wizard of the smoke, 
Describe his methods as select, 

The nicest adjectives invoke 

About the style, the master-stroke, 
The exquisite effect. 


His shadows rich as ebonite, 
His half-tones graduated well, 
Enchanting is his highest light, 
His landscapes are a rapturous sight, 
His skies, they cast a spell. 


And we have never plastered soot 
Upon our works, nor candle grease ; 
Such smoking as they’ve had en route 
Has only been from our cheroot, 
Or from our pipe of peace. 


Yet should we show a shadow dense, 
A detail not quite clearly cut, 

A tone of thundery violence, 

They cry at once, “Get out! 
Your work is just a smut.” 


Get hence! 
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HORNING FERRY. Bv R. DELF. 
The original of thía picture was exhibited. at the London Salon of Photography. > 
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It seems rather a pity that the Traill-Taylor memorial 
lectures in recent years should have been so limited 
in their appeal to the 
THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE. photographic public. 
There is room for an 
annual lecture which might even bring home to a large 
outside public some salient and interesting points in 
photographic progress, just as the British Medical Asso- 
ciation has a popular lecture every year to describe 
usually some of the advances in medical science, using 
not too technical terms. It is no reflection upon Mr. 
André Callier, of Ghent, who delivered the sixteenth 
lecture the other evening, to say that his lecture ap- 
pealed only to a very small, though doubtless important, 
section of photographic workers. The lecture, which 
was a description of photometrical research, dealt with 
a piece of work as fine and scientific as anything that 15 
being done in the photographic world, but it can have 
been comprehensible only to a very few, even among the 
audience whom Mr. Callier was addressing. We hope 
to give a brief résumé of the leading points of the lecture 
in our next issue. i 
gE & 8 
Mr. C. E. Dawson accounted for an amusing evening 
at the London Salon of Pnotography in the closing week 
of the exhibition. His subject was the profitable 
SHE. exploitation of the eternal feminine in the interests 
of photographers who must eat to live. Nothing, 
it appears, separates the business man from his money 
so swiftly and painlessly as pictures of pretty girls, on 
magazine covers or elsewhere, served up with the intel- 
lectual confectionery which he likes to call art. Mr. 
Dawson illustrated his lecture by examples from classic 
Greece down to a photographic studio in South Kensing- 
ton. Only two or three photographers, according to 
Mr. Dawson, really cater for the tired business man, 
and his photographic illustrations, therefore, were 
limited to Elwin Neame and Karl Schenker, especially 
Neame, and to a few subjects from THE A. P. competi- 
tions. Photographers will doubtless take up this branch 
of work with a rush, now that Mr. Dawson has exploited 
it, and therefore they will thank us for one or two sug- 
gestions culled from Mr. Dawson. The picture repre- 
senting innocence is always taking, but it is essential 
that.innocence should have a bare shoulder. Beauty in 
distress is also good, for the tired business man likes to 
feel that here is something to succour. If a girl is 
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shown steering a punt it is necessary that a seat should 
be left vacant which can be occupied by the tired busi- 
ness man in his imagination. The smiling model is im- 
portant, but the smile must cover the face, and not be 
limited to the mouth. To get the greatest amount of 
vitality, the face should be set at an angle of sixty 
degrees. Fashions in faces change, and it is interesting 
to learn that at present brows are worn high and noses 
short, and that the face is heart-shaped instead of oval, 
being pinched in a little on either side. We may safely 
leave superfluous comment to “The Magpie” next 
week. 


e & $ 

If the suggestion put forward at a recent Salon even- 
ing, that a Federation of London Photographic Societies 
was desirable, had no greater 
effect than to stir the Affilia- 
tion to unwonted activity, it 
has served a good purpose. The immediate result of 
the suggestion in question was the calling of a special 
meeting of the presidents, secretaries, delegates, and 
consuls of affiliated societies at the R. P. S. on October 
oth, and the hundred or so representatives of thirty 
societies "had it out" to their own satisfaction, and to 
the discomfiture of certain persons unknown referred 
to as “people outside London," who started these ideas 
of a London Federation. We are glad to learn from 
the full and detailed report of the proceedings that has 
been sent us that the Affiliation—or at least those mem- 
bers in the London area who contributed to the discus- 
sion—are really working for the good and advancement 
of their fellow-photographers and photography gener- 
ally. That the Affiliation can act as a power for pro- 
gress there can be no doubt, and in the London area 
in particular its influence and benefits ought to be at a 
maximum. After the fillip of this meeting we hope we 
may be able to report an entirely satisfactory session in 
the new vear. 


AFFILIATION FIREWORKS. 


e e mg 
Photography plays a considerable part at the National 
Gas Exhibition held during the present month at 
Shepherd's Bush. Quite a 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE GAS number of screens of what 
EXHIBITION. are called in the catalogue 
“moving photographs ” 
(quite a different thing, as we discovered, from cinema- 
tographs) are in evidence, and one whole section is 
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devoted to photographs, both transparencies and paper 
prints, of various gas installations. A particularly in- 
structive exhibit is one which shows the effcct of wall 
paper upon interior illumination. There are a number 
of cubicles, each lighted bv a gas burner of equal candle- 
power, but each papered with a wall-covering of 
different colour, and the loss of light with the darker- 
coloured papers is at once realised. In this connection 
a few facts brought by Professor Silvanus Thompson 
before one of the conferences, which are being held in 
the course of the month at the exhibition, are of interest. 
He states that white cartridge paper absorbs and wastes 
about 20 per cent. of the light; a whitewashed wall 
absorbs from зо to 40 per cent.; an ordinary yellow ог 
buff wall-paper usually wastes 50 to бо per cent.; the 
deep scarlet and crimson wall-papers now fashionable 
for dining-rooms waste from 70 to 75 per cent., and 
brown paper wastes from 85 to 88 per cent. For 
economy in artificial lighting, and for comfort in the 
daylight lighting of large rooms, the ceilings should be 
invariably white, and the walls, if not white, of the palest 
tints. e е ® 


The Camera Club session opened most auspiciously 
with a crowded audience for a lecture by Mr. G. A. 
Wainwright on the 

THE CAMERA IN THE TOMBS. tombs of ancient Egypt. 
Although this might be 

thought a dead subject, Mr. Wainwright easily proved 
it to be very much alive, and his description of the 
markings on the tomb walls proved that not only had 
the ancient Egyptians a feeling for the pictorial, but 
also (what often goes hand in hand with it) a sense of 
humour. ‘The tombs are situated just on the edge of 
the Egyptian desert, and the task of the photographer 
can have been no light one. It would have been in- 
teresting to have heard more of how the photographic 
records were secured, for the tomb interiors are very 
limited in dimensions, and yet the walls with their 
strange hieroglyphics appeared free from distortions. 
In some instances the tripod was fixed on the surface 
above the tomb, and a tilting table used, so that the 
camera looked downwards into it. Some of the decora- 
tions on the walls, as well as the articles such as 
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jewellery which were discovered, proved that certain 
fashions and habits supposedly modern—the habit of 
wearing the pen behind the ear, for instance—existed at 
the dawn of history. ® ® ® 


If the present exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Oil Painters is at all indicative of the present state 
of British oil painting, col- 

ROUND THE GALLERIES. ]ectors are well advised in 
avoiding modern work. Here 

and there, as if by accident, is a really sound picture, 
such as Will Penn’s cool grey “Breakfast in the 
Kitchen " (15), a big picture on a small scale; Charles 
Ward's bit of sunshine, free from tricks (25); Eric 
Kennington's daringly brilliant and original figure 
pieces; J. H. Snell's subdued and pleasing landscape 
(144); Helen Mackenzie's clever nude (250); and 
Talmage's dancer (283), perhaps the best picture in the 
show, in delicate pinks, white and grey. But they are 
quite flooded by the great mass of absolutely unin- 
spired, insipid work whose only positive quality is that 
unfortunately it is what the inartistic public likes. 
Even some of our old favourites fail at this show. 
perhaps cramped by its level. Е. G. Cotman, for 
instance, is far below himself; Russell Flint, probably 
for the first time, fails to attract. Ernest Parton and 
Yeend King send backboneless landscapes of the 
style known as “pretty.” John Reid’s worst exhibit 
is “Ye Olde Sport" (82), and the fact that (in a show 
where the pictures are priced) one must apply to the 
secretary for the cost of this artist's exhibits, deter- 
mined us not to attempt to buy it. Almond sends a 
landscape, “The Quiet Hour” (182), but there is 
nothing in the picture to show what hour it is supposed 
to indicate. Henry Stock surprises us with his 
"Daisy" (298). Possibly one of these days a society 
will form which subjects its members, everv five years 
or so, to re-apply for admission on the merits of their 
latest work. Such a society would then confer on its 
members a right to style themselves by its initials, 
which would be a living symbol worth having. The 
chance of a rebuff would have “bucked up” many of 
the members of the Royal Institute who contribute 
much too freely to the poorer work at the present show. 
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SOME PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR LANTERN EXHIBITORS. By J. м. в. 


The Translucent Screen.—For home displays it is at times 
convenient to avail oneself of the opening between the so- 
called “folding doors" between two rooms. The screen is 
hung across this opening ; the spectators are on one side and 
the lantern on the other (opposite) side of the screen. "Thus 
both rooms are used. "This gives more space for the spec- 
tators, and keeps stray light from the lantern from inter- 
fering with the screen picture. Sometimes the idea can be 
applied to a passage leading to a room where the lanternist 
is outside the room, and the screen is over the door opening. 
The translucent screen is merely a wet sheet. A fine-grain, 
seamless piece of sheeting is thoroughly soaked in cold 
water, and then lightly wrung out, so as to leave it wet, but 
not wet enough to drip on to the floor. Sheeting can be 
obtained up to 9 ft. wide at 2s. 6d. upwards. 

When the spectators and lantern are on opposite sides of 
the screen then the spots on the slide in the lantern arc 
turned towards the sheet, and so towards the spectators. 

Spotting а Slide.—A slide can be put in the lantern in 
eight different ways, one of which only is the right wav. 
In order that the lanternist may know which is the right 
wav the slide is “spotted,” 2.e. two small spots or discs of 
white paper or white ink are placed on the slide. To spot a 
slide hold it so that it appears the right way up and the right 
way zvound—i.e. as it should appear on the screen. The two 


spots are now placed on the right and left top corners. When 
the slide is in the lantern these two spotted corners are 
at the bottom of the carrier, and towards the illuminant. 
This applies to the present-day usual state of affairs, when 
the lantern and audience are on the same side of what is 
commonly called an opaque screen. 

Sweating of Slides.—Most of us are familiar with the occa- 
sional appearance of a slide (on the screen) being covered 
with dew, or something of that kind, which the heat of the 
lantern slowly dissipates. "This may be external or internal 
to the slide. АП know how a cold body, such as a tumblerful 
of ice-cold water, brought into a warm and moisture-laden 
atmosphere induces the deposition of dew. Hence the slide 
box and its contents should be placed in some warm place, 
e.g. the kitchen mantelpiece, for an hour or two previous to 
be taken to the show place. Again, if slides are bound up 
when the gelatine coating is not sufficiently dry the heat of 
the lantern may evaporate some of the absorbed water, and 
condense it on the cover glass; or what may be serious—the 
heat may melt the water-laden gelatine layer. It is by no 
means casy to drive off all the water from a gelatine slide. 
If we did this, possibly the gelatine would crack or part com- 
pany with the glass. But before binding up, the slides shouid 
be warmed up to a temperature as warm as the hand can 
bear comfortably. 
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HE advantages of 
time development are 
becoming more re- 
cognised every day, and although a great number of 
workers still prefer to produce negatives by the observa- 
tion method, a trial will invariably demonstrate that 
time development will produce as good results. 

Time development depends upon the fact that a 
developer of a fixed strength working at a known tem- 
perature will complete its work in a determinable time. 
And it will do this irrespective of whether or not the 
plate to be developed is correctly, over, or under 
exposed. 

There are various ready-made time developers, but 
the following pyro-soda formula is not only cheap but 
will be found absolutely reliable. The pyro solution 
deteriorates rapidly unless stored in a concentrated 
form. It is therefore necessary to have three bottles, 
a stock pyro or concentrated pyro solution, a diluted 
pyro made from the former by dilution, and the soda 
solution. The stock pyro will keep in good order for 
several years if carefully corked; the dilute pyro will be 
good for a month, though it is better used within a 
couple of weeks, and a soda solution two months old 
will cause no complications beyond a browning of the 
negative, which does not matter, and is indeed by some 
considered an advantage. 


THE Pyro-sopa TIME DEVELOPER. 
Stock Solution. 


Metabisulphite of potassium ............ $ oz. 

Pyrogallic acid .............................. I OZ. 

pudet EP II OZ. 
A Solution. | 

Stock solution ....................... cesses I OZ. 

NV ALEE он ооо 9 02 
В Solution. 

Sodium sulphite crystals ............... I OZ. 


Sodium carbonate crystals ............... I 02. 
Mater, Up TO. eir торан кардын 20 02. 
These chemicals are the ordinary ones used in making 
a pyro-soda developer, and may be readily purchased at 
any photographic chemist's. The metabisulphite should 
be in clear crystals, not coated with an opaque white 
crust; the pyrogallic acid should be purchased 
in a maker's sealed bottle. Sodium sulphite is in 
clear crystals too, and the sodium carbonate is merely 
good washing soda. It is possible that a chemist may 
offer sodium carbonate in powder form, and assure the 
purchaser that it is the same as the crystals. This is so 
up to a point, for the powder is made by driving water 
out of the crystals, but it will not do for our purpose, 
since the quantity is given for the crystalling form of 
the reagent. The reader is advised to select clear clean 
crystals of washing soda, which are quite good enough 
for our purpose. 


TIME DEVELOPMENT. 


Ву H. T. MUNKMAN, M.Sc. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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To make the stock solution, measure out as accurately 
as possible eleven ounces of water, and in this dissolve 
a quarter ounce of metabisulphite of potassium. Now 
pour this solution into the bottle of pyrogallic acid, and 
when all is dissolved bottle for storage, that is, have a 
good fine-grained cork which fits tightly into the bottle. 
A glass-stoppered bottle or a rubber stoppered bottle 
may be a little better, though the former is doubtful 
unless the stopper is carefully ground. It is, however, 
a distinct advantage, if the solution has to be kept for 
any considerable time, to store the solution in a number 
of small bottles each quite full. In this case, too, the 
water should preferably be boiled for five minutes before 
being used, and of course before being measured. 

Solution A will have to be made up at frequent in- 
tervals. It is a good plan to keep it in a bottle which 
just holds ten ounces. If such a bottle is to be had, 
measure carefully ten ounces of water and pour it into 
the bottle, when it ought to fill part but not all the neck. 
With a file scratch a mark on the neck at the level of 
the water. The bottle then holds ten ounces when filled 
up to this mark. Now empty the bottle, pour in one 
ounce of the stock solution, which must be measured 
very carefully and in a narrow measuring jar, fill the 
bottle up to the mark with water, and shake. If such 
a bottle be not used, measure one ounce of stock solu- 
tion and add nine ounces of water. 

Solution B is best made by pouring one ounce of 
sulphite and one ounce of carbonate into a twenty-ounce 
bottle, i.e. into a pint bottle. Fill with water, and shake 
until the solids are completely dissolved. 

For use, equal parts of solutions A and B are mixed 
and poured over the plate. 


Duration of Development. 


Temperature 
in Degrees | 
Fahrenheit. Portrait. nene Landscape 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec | Min. Sec. 
2 IO 2 50 4 30 
2 15 " 3 о 4 40 
68 2 23 3 10 4 50 
2 30 3 20 | 5 о 
66 2 38 3 30 | 5 15 
65 2 45 3 40 5 30 
64 2 53 3 50 5 45 
3 о 4 о 6 о 
3 8 4 10 6 15 
61 3 15 4 20 6 зо 
3 23 4 30 6 54 
3 30 4 40 7 о 
з 38 4 59 7 15 
3 45 5 о 7 30 
3 53 5 15 7 45 
4 о 5 30 8 о 
54 4 то 5 45 8 20 


The foregoing table sets out the» correct period of 
development for a portrait; zan jarchitectual) subject and 
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a landscape respectively. It may be argued that there 
must be something wrong about a system which gives 
different developments for these three classes of sub- 
jects, but the reason will be obvious to the experienced 
photographer. In a portrait the amount of contrast 
required is slight, and hence a short development is de- 
manded. In an architectural subject the contrasts in 
the view itself are usually very violent, and these con- 
trasts would give a negative of too wide a range to be 
printed successfully, if the development were carried out 
to the fullest extent of which the plate were capable. 
Hence the correct development for an interior is briefer 
than that for a landscape. 

To use the system, measure out equal quantities of 
solutions A and B, and take the temperature of the mix- 
ture. If the solutions A and B have been kept for a day 
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in the dark-room, then they will be at the temperature 
of the room, and it will be sufficient to read the tempera- 
ture of the room in the ordinary way, and indeed this 
is by far the best plan. If, however, it is necessary to 
carry the solutions from one room to another, it is ad- 
visable to take the temperature of the solution itself by 
placing a thermometer in the fluid. 

Having the temperature of the solution, look up the 
duration of development given in the table for that tem- 
perature. Pour on the developer, note the time, rock 
the dish, and pour off the developer when the time has 
expired, rinse the negative, and fix. One does not need 
to look at the plate at all, although it is as well for a 
beginner to make sure that it is free from air bubbles. 
Fresh developer should be used for each plate if the best 
results are to be obtained. 
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ENLARGERS FOR 1915-14 FROM MESSRS. BUTCHER AND SONS. 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, 

Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are to be congratulated on the 
latest advance in construction in their well-known series of 
enlargers. This firm has always been to the front in providing 
useful improvements and fitments which render the practice ot 
modern photography so easy and pleasant, but they evidently do 
not believe in standing still and resting on their laurels. 

The latest improvement, which is being fitted to practically all 
Messrs. Butcher's new season enlargers, takes the form of a 
patent chain-and-sprocket focussing device. The new arrange- 
ment does away with the rack and pinion adjustment on 
enlarging apparatus, and in addition enables focussing to be per- 
formed with the greatest ease when the easel is a long distance 
away from the lantern. The device consists of a pair of endless 
chains travelling round sprocket wheels and pinions in the base- 
board of the lantern. In enlarging outfits which are sold com- 
plete with baseboard and easel they are fitted to the easel also. 

By this means all the moving parts of the apparatus can be 
quickly and readily adjusted with a minimum of trouble. The 
lens front can be drawn right out at once, and the front can be 
clamped so that it is absolutely steady and rigid. There is no 
back-lash, and should such a thing occur owing to the chain 
getting slack, it is easily taken up. A trial will show that here 
15 a genuine advance in the construction of enlargers. 

The three principal types of enlargers which Messrs. Butcher 
are putting forward this year are the “Coronet,” the “ Abbey- 
dale,” and the “Record.” 

In the Coronet enlarger remarkable value is offered to the 
photographer. The woodwork of the enlarger is of oak, well 
polished, and strongly made. The lantern body is of iron 
matt japanned, very large, and well ventilated. There is no 
leakage of light with this enlarger, and the side door is fitted with 
ruby glass observation panel. Large collapsible light-tight cur- 
tain is fitted to back, and there is a special lever adjustment for 
readily adjusting the position of the light. The focussing is by 
chain and sprocket, as previously described, and the bellows ex- 
tension is sufficient to permit lantern slides being made by reduc- 
tion. The negative carrier has rack and pinion, rising and fall- 
ing movement, and the entire enlarger is a well-thought-out piece 
of apparatus. The *Coronet" enlarger costs in quarter-plate 
size £2 17s. 6d., with 54 in. condenser, but with no lens; with 
Petzval objective £3 10s., or with Aldis Uno anastigmat £4. 
This enlarger is also made in 5 by 4, postcard, and half-plate 
sizes at proportionate prices. 

The “Record ” enlarger represents the very highest class of out- 
fit of this type. It is a beautifully made piece of apparatus, per- 
jectly adjusted, and working with the greatest smoothness. The 
woodwork is of solid polished walnut, with heavy stays to 
strengthen the carrier stage and the lens front. It possesses 
long extension, and all moving parts are adjustable by the chain 
and sprocket system. The rising front is adjustable by rack and 
pinion, and the carrier is provided with rising, falling, and 
revolving movements, all adjustable by racks and pinions. The 
lamp body is of stout Russian iron, well ventilated, and per- 
fectly light-trapped. The side door has large ruby window, and 
there is a collapsible curtain at the back. The entire finish of 
the “Record” enlarger is such that it would form a handsome 
addition to the dark.room of any society or individual photo- 
grapher. The price of the “Record” in quarter-plate size, with 
54 inch condenser, is £5 12s. 6d. without lens; with Petzval 


objective, £6 55. ; with Aldis anastigmat, Series II., F/6, £7 5s. ; 
other sizes in proportion. 

The “ Abbeydale ” enlarger, with the patent chain-and-sprocket 
focussing, also has many attractive features and adjustments. It 
is made in solid oak, and comes midway betwen the “Coronet ” 
and the “Record” in price. All three, however, are very desir- 
able instruments, and it would be difficult to suggest anything 
better, and the amateur desiring a new enlarger will be hard 
indeed to please if he does not find one of these suitable for his 
requirements, according to the amount he is prepared to spend. 
All the quarter-plate size enlargers can also be used as projection 
lanterns for lantern slides. 

The Combination enlarger, baseboard, and easel which 
Messrs. Butcher are introducing this season, with the chain-and- 
sprocket adjustment, is a very desirable outfit, and is composed 
of one of the standard pattern enlargers, such as the * Coronet,” 
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Tue "REcoRD" ENLARGER. With the chain-and-sprocket focussing device. 


“ Abbeydale,” or “Record,” and a new model baseboard and 
easel. The baseboard is made of strong oak in sections which 
bolt together, so that any desired extension can be obtained by 
adding extra sections. 

All Messrs. Butcher’s enlargers are now sent out with sockets 
that can be readily fitted to dowel-pins on the baseboard if 
required, and when an outfit is supplied complete with lens the 
baseboard is scaled to indicate the correct position of the 
illuminant, lens, and easel in proper relation to each other for 
any required size of enlargement. The easel, which has been 
greatly improved this season, folds back flat, so that the bromide 
paper can be adjusted with an ingenious clamping arrangement 
to the desired position horizontally. In the centre of the easel 
is a small aperture, 34 in. square, with ground-glass screen and 
spring-pressure plate, so that it can be readily used for making 
lantern slides. This little ground-glass screen can also be used 
for focussing an enlargement by transmitted light when a dense 
negative is in use. The easel, in addition, has tilting, rising, 
lowering, and rotary movements, and is one of the most complete 
pieces of apparatus of its kind we have yet seen. 

Further particulars and prices will be supplied free on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. A copy of the new art booklet 
“Picture Making and Enlarging,” should also be asked for. It 
will be sent free. 
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By MARY HARE. 


HERE are a few difficul- 

ties that arise when copy- 
ing pictures which do not pre- 
sent themselves in other kinds 
of photography. The chief of 
these are 

(1) The reflections from the 
picture’s own surface. 

(2) The relative position of 
camera and picture (perspec- 
tive has to be avoided). 

(3) The correct rendering in 
black and white of the colour and texture of the picture. 

With regard to No. 1, the picture must be placed in the best 
possible light which does not give reflections, either from the 
picture itself, as in the case of an oil painting, or from the glass 


No. 1. Faults: ‘Perspective is introduced; the frame 


cluded; there are reflections from the glass. 


which may cover any other kind of print. Oil paintings are, for 
the most part, shiny, and very quickly catch the light (see 
illustration 4), especially in the case of old ones, which have 
sometimes been restored and varnished. One knows how often 
one has to go to one side of a large oil painting to be able to see 
it, but it would not do for the camera to be placed in this 
position, as perspective would be introduced—our second 
difficulty. 


It is rarely that a light shining straight on to the picture from 


is in- 
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the front is of any use, as it almost invariably causes reflections ; 
besides, the camera gets in the way and casts a darkish patch, if 
not a direct shadow. But light striking the picture from a point 
somewhere between direct front light and side light is usually 
the best if reflections can ‘be avoided. Sometimes, however, 
absolute side light seems to be the only thing that will do this; 
but this side lighting usually results in one half of the negative 


* 
"—-— 
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No. 3. Picture correctly copied; no reflections from glass, no 


perspective. 


being somewhat denser or more exposed than the other, which 
is not always easy to manipulate ; also it causes shadows to be 
cast by the little projections of paint which there often are in 
oil paintings. For such pictures a double lighting, i.e. light 


Ordinary plate used. 


No. 4. Reflections from surface of picture. 


striking the picture from two positions—one on each side—is 
advantageous, but it is more difficult to avoid reflections. 

The lighting trouble can sometimes be managed by placing 
the camera slightly to the right or left of the picture, and further 
away from it, if reflections cannot be avoided when the camera 
is direct in front; this seems to be a contradiction to what is 
being said later with regard to the relative position of 
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camera and picture—but it is not so really, for the lens panel 
must always be parallel with the picture; in this way we get 
the picture on one side of the plate and on a smaller scale, but 
by careful focussing and a little stopping down the result is as 
good, and there is no other drawback if one has recourse to 
enlarging, again being careful with the focussing in the enlarger. 

If an old print that has been folded is being copied, some- 


No. s. Oil painting; correctly copied w:th panchromatic plate. 


times the only lighting that is any good is an all-round one, for 
which one has to go out of doors; this gives equal light to both 
sides of the crease, and so makes it less visible than if a one- 
sided light caused the crease to cast a shadow ; and here again 
the print should be hung against a wall or pinned to a large 
piece of cardboard, so as to avoid any light reaching the back. 
If the paper is at all thin or transmits any light, let it be 
pinned to something which most nearly matches the lightest 
parts of the print, white for a black and 
white print, for instance, and cream for 
cream or brown; in this way the highest 
lights are not deteriorated, as they would 
be if semi-transparent white were placed 
over black paper, and the darker parts 
will not be affected. 

If it is a case of copying an oil painting 
with a smooth surface which has been 
varnished, it is a good plan to rub over 
the surface with linseed oil. This gives a 
fine depth, and the effect on the picture 
will last for a few weeks in case of 
failure and having to copy it again, and 
the oil does no harm and need not be 
renioved. This is naturally not possible 
with the rough-surfaced oil paintings with 
projections of paint. Much the same effect 
is produced when copying a print under 
glass, provided always that reflections 
can be avoided ; the glass seems to lend a 
depth of tone unobtainable without it. 

A hint which may be of use is that the 
photographer should wear dark clothing, 
as a slight aid to the avoiding of reflec- 
tions from his or her own self. When 
standing behind the camera, light may not 
be visibly reflected from a light dress, for 
instance, but should the photographer 
stand on one side during exposure, it may 
alter the lighting altogether, and reflect 
a light patch from the dress on to the 
picture. It is also wise to cover the 
camera with a dark cloth, leaving only a 
hole for the lens, as the shiny brass 
fittings have a knack of reproducing 
themselves in the photo. A further sug- 
gestion is to hang a large dark sheet or 


No. 6. кою 


on ordinary plate; no 


ter. 
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cloth behind the camera which shall completely absorb any 
light striking it, and have no chance of throwing undesirable 
light on to the picture; it also covers light wallpapers, bright 
furniture, and knick-knacks. 

The appearance of the picture on the ground glass will give 
a very fair indication of what the result will be. If, apart from 
prominent reflections, there is any haziness over the image, 
though one may not be able to see it in the picture itself from 
either side close behind the camera, one may safely conclude 
that the lighting is wrong, and the position must be changed 
again till the image on the ground glass is as bright as the 
picture itself. 

The frame of a picture, unless for any special reason, should 
not be included in the photograph of that picture, no matter 
whether it is only an unmounted print or postcard that is to be 
made from it; the frame gives it a tawdry appearance. (See 
illustration No. r.) 

Our second difficulty—that of avoiding perspective—is not a 
difficulty in itself, but only in conjunction with No. 1.—the 
reflections. It is not difficult, but only a matter of patience, to 
set up the camera straight in front of the picture, so that the 
lens is central widthways and lengthways with the picture (with 
the occasional slight exception mentioned before) and that the 
lens panel is parallel with it, not being nearer the picture at the 
top or bottom on either side. A glance at illustration No. 1 will 
show how senseless a picture looks which has been copied from 
one side; this same illustration has two other defects—that of 
reflections from the glass and of including the frame. 

One other point about the position of the camera ; it must be 
near enough to get the picture on a fair-sized scale; it is no 
use for it to appear about the size of a stamp in the middle of 
a negative. 

The use of panchromatic plates (sensitive to all colours) is 
always recommended, especially when there are reds or scarlets 
in the picture, though no matter what the colours may be, a 
panchromatic plate with a suitable screen will record them far 
better than an ordinary or even an orthochromatic plate. 

Scarlet, such as is used in soldiers! uniforms and in some 
robes, seems to be the colour that most needs a panchromatic 
plate, much more so than crimson, though these might both be 
termed red, but an ordinary plate will show some slight record 
of crimson, whereas scarlet appears to be quite unrecorded. 

Panchromatic plates may be a little more expensive than 
ordinary ones, but illustrations Nos. 6 and 7 will show how 
needful they are, and the screen is no less necessary, otherwise 
a great deal more than half of the effect of the panchromatic 


No. я. 


Copy of oil painting showing scarlet 
robes. 


Panchromatic plate and filter used 
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plates is lost—in fact, more than three quarters. The position 
of the screen is not of great importance: it may be placed either 
in front of or behind the lens, or between its component parts ; 
this latter position is handy, as it needs no holder if carefully 
inserted. If everything has been got ready without the scre2n 
being in position, for the sake of better being able to see the 
image on the ground glass, then focussing ought to be 
done again with the screen in place. Backed plates should 
be used. 

Oil paintings seem to take a longer proportionate exposure 
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than prints or photographs. For instance, if a good black and 
white print were copied and correct exposure found, and then 
an oil painting were placed in the same position with the same 
lighting, and photographed directly after the other, one would 
assume that the exposure would be approximately the same, or 
only slightly longer, to compensate for possibly a darker picture, 
but the exposure needed will be found to be something nearer 
about five times as much, and if a screen is used this exposure 
must be multiplied again by the amount by which the screen 
increases exnosure. 


W \ | 


bleacher was given 
as the result of ex- 
tensive experiment : 


(1) Chloride of copper ........................... 64 gr 
Sall: isse cue О ОЛКУ УУ ae 480 gr 
Water оке 4 OZ. 


(2) Saturated solution of bichromate of potassium. 

The chemical action involved in the process of bleaching 
the bromide print was also dealt with, and the changes that 
affect the silver and gelatine were commented upon. 

From what was described in Part I. it will be realised that 
a bromoil solution may, conceivably, bleach a print and yet 
lead to failure, since the whole or the greater part of the 
chemical action may be expended upon rehalogenising the 
silver image without setting up that secondary action upon 
which the tanning of the gelatine depends. It is here that 
the matter of adjustment comes in, and the worker must 
experiment for himself with the particular paper or papers 
which he uses. The simplest way is to keep No. 1 solution 
constant, and vary the bichromate. For instance, here are 
three variations, the middle being about normal: 


(a) No. 1, 1 dram and 1 dram water. 
(5) No. т, as above. No. 2, 4 drops. 
(c) No. 1, as above. No. 2, 8 drops. 


Generally speaking, the stronger the bichromate the slower 
the action and the stronger the tanning action. 

Each of the above quantities is sufficient for a quarter- 
plate print, and after use the bleacher should be thrown 
away. The print should be soaked in water until limp 
before bleaching. 

Now as to temperature. It is a well-known fact that 
chemical action varies to some extent with temperature. 1n 
this particular application it is sometimes an advantage to 
raise the temperature to 80 to тоо deg. Fahr., especially 
when bleaching a hardened gelatine print. The tanning 
action in such cases appears to be more thorough, and the 
relief more pronounced. But ordinary temperatures (55 to 
70 deg.) with most gelatines is sufficient. I have not found 
any striking evidence in favour of high temperatures, ex- 
cept to suit special cases. If the bleacher is adjusted to suit 
the print correct chemical action follows, and, generally 
speaking, temperature can be ignored, provided extremes 
are avoided. 

The colour of the print after bleaching and rinsing in 
water is important, and affords a reliable clue as to the 
efficiency of the bleacher. After bleaching and washing, the 
image should be a bright lemon vellow. The whole image 
dissolves very easily in an acid fixing bath, such as Agfa 


No. 2, 2 drops. 


BROMOIL FACTS AND FORMULA. ,— 
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p PART II. 
"T N the first part rapid fixing salt, and with some papers (soft gelatine papers) 
of this article, this is sufficient. 
published in last The same result can be reached with 
week's " AI. tne (1) A very weak sulphuric acid bath (even one or two 
following formula drops to the ounce of water), which quickly removes 
for a bromoil the vellow image. 


(2) A plain hypo bath (2 oz. to the pint of water), which 
quickly dissolves the rest of the deposit, leaving 
just a colourless suspicion of an image. 

After the acid bath the print should be well rinsed, so that 
the acid remaining is negligible. 

The use of sulphuric acid has been much discussed. Some 
workers have strongly discouraged it, others always use И, 
even up to 5 per cent. strength and more. Good and correct 
bleaching being presumed, I do not think that the use of 
sulphuric acid has any deleterious effect, provided the 
strength and temperature are not overdone. And these must 
be suited to the degree of hardness of the gelatine. A tough, 
almost insoluble gelatine can be treated with a 2} to 3 рег 
cent. bath (stronger is seldom called for) at 70 to go or 100 
deg., and left to soak until the toughness of the gelatine 
is gradually broken up and the relief makes its appearance. 
The effect of a weak sulphuric acid bath used at a high 
temperature is similar to that of a stronger bath used at a 
lower temperature, and with some papers warm water is 
sufficient alone. Gelatine, strength of acid bath, and tem- 
perature are inter-dependent, one upon the other, and must 
be determined by experiment. As a general indicator of 
treatment for experimental purposes I would suggest : 

In the case of a hard, insoluble gelatine : 


(1) Bleach at a temperature of 80 deg. or more, using a 
bleacher fairly strong in bichromate. 

(2) Use a 3 per cent. acid bath and raise the temperature 
gradually to 70, 80 or go deg., until sufficient relief 
is observable. 

(3) Then wash and fix. 

In the case of a soft gelatine: 

(1) Bleach at normal temperature (say 65 deg.) in a 
bleacher containing less bichromate. 

(2) Rinse and fix in an acid fixing bath, or wash in 
acidulated water (two drops sulphuric acid to the 
ounce), and fix in ordinary hvpo. 

(3) Soak in water and gradually raise the temperature 
to 80 or 85 deg. until relief is strong enough. 

Within reasonable limits sulphuric acid and warm water 
appear to bring about proportionate softening, which is what 
is required. Ammonia, on the other hand, as alrcady men- 
tioned, gives general softening, which is most apparent in 
the loss of high lights, such as cloud gradations. I have 
several times given ammonia a further trial, but each time 
have arrived at the same conviction, namely, to avoid 
ammonia. 

First, correctly bleach your print, and then trust to plain 
water or acidulated water and a raised.temperature to get 
your relief. 
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The exercise of a little patience mav also be required. A 
tough, hardened gelatine may require quite a long soak, in 
order to get it into a working condition which can be de- 
scribed as " sweet." Most of my work is done on Kodak 
paper, the Platino-matt and Roval both being excellent. 
These papers are fairly soft gelatines, which yield excellent 
bromoils easily and without any trouble at all. I use bleach- 
ing bath " B" at normal temperature, 2 drams to a quarter- 
plate, the result a bright lemon-yellow image. Rinse in 
several changes, fix in Agfa rapid fixing bath, and wash in 
water (30 deg.) for say four or five minutes. And then ink 
up. 

The inking is very " sweet" and perfect, and there is no 
loss of gradation even in the delicate high lights. It is under 
perfect control, and requires no "hopping" to get detail. 
The deep shadows can be inked up either slightly or heavily. 

I should add that I favour no particular developer. I see 
no reason to do so, and use Azol, М.-О. amidol, etc., indis- 
criminately without noticeable difference in results, with 
this reservation, Azol gives a softer image (without manipu- 
lation of the developer), and this kind of print is just what 
is wanted. A soot and whitewash print is not suitable, 
although by exercising a little care you can make the 
bromoil superior to the original. Moreover, I always fix 
my bromide prints in the same acid fixing bath already men. 
tioned. In short, I do not believe that the developer or the 
hxing bath used affects the result. Provided both operations 
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are properly carried out, the final result depends upon the 
quality of the print (i.e. the silver image), the character of 
the gelatine, and the suitability of the bleaching and after- 
treatment. "The majoritv of failures can safely be put down 
to imperfect bleaching—that is, “imperfect” as regards the 
end in view, which is to endow the gelatine film with certain 
properties upon which the process is based. 


The causes of these failures are: 


(1) The use of a hard and fast bleaching formula for а 
papers. 

(2) The possible deterioration of the stock solution, used 
or unused. 

(3) The use of stock solution which has been partially 
exhausted in some essential. 


(4) Attempts to tinker up the stock solution by adding 
other things. 


Such sources of failure are removed by (1) using a cor- 
rectly adjusted bleacher, and (2) by using fresh solution each 
time. The test of proper bleaching is a distinctly yellow 
image, and a good test of correct after-treatment is a reason- 
able amount of relief. 

But good bromoils do sometimes result when there is little 
or no relief. It depends again on the paper used. A very 
thin, hard emulsion will, naturally, show little relief, unless 
exceptional treatment is resorted to. 
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LTHOUGH the exhibition has closed, the work of the 
hon. secretary has by no means ended. We are, by his 
kind permission, enabled to look over some of his correspon- 
dence. 
The Hon. Secretary, Photo Exhibition. 

DEAR SiR,—I am surprised that you charge me with 15 per 
cent. on the purchase price of my picture, “Mist in the Glen.” 
In the first place it was surely obvious to you that the purchaser, 
“Sir Arthur Dundoyle," was myself, and in the second place 
vou have not recovered the purchase money from the buyer. 
Really, sir, I find your proceedings quite unbusinesslike.— Yours 
faithfully, Mary SMITH, W.S.U. 


The Hon. Secretary, Photo Exhibition. 


Pengehole Grange, Pengehole Road, Pengehole. 

DEAR Sig,—I was ‘one of those who watched with great 
admiration your able services as hon. secretary during my late 
stay in І.опаоп. I have rarely seen an exhibition in which the 
room was kept cleaner or better lighted, in which the pictures 
were better selected and hung, and their glasses more free from 
finger marks and smears. The Pengehole Photographic Society, 
of which I am founder-president, is holding an International 
Photographic Exhibition in the spring, and I am happy to be 
able to state that our society has unanimousky elected you as 
its hon. secretary. I noted incidentally that towards the close 
of your exhibition you looked a little peaky and worn. A month 
of our north-country air will put vou completely right. Nor 
need monetary considerations trouble vou. Our society is not 
one which would allow even its hon. officers to put their hands 
into their own pockets. Your return fare will be provided, and 
a halfpenny "bus runs from the station to the Live Stock Market, 
where the exhibition will be held. A Fidelity Insurance will 
be effected at the cost of the society, so that it will be unneces- 
sary for you even to find sureties. Living here is 25 per cent. 
cheaper than in London, so that you will actuallv effect a 
saving. Moreover, an interchange of thoughts between North 
and South cannot but be for our mutual benefit. Looking for- 
ward to vour acceptance of the office, I am, vours sincerely, 

ees ARTHUR DROP. 


The Hun. Secretary, Photo Exhibition. Churley. 
Sirk,—Whv has not mv photograph, intituled “In Grand- 
mamma's Clothes," been returned to me?— Yours faithfully, 
C. Donn. 
Mr, Mrs., or Miss C. Dodd. 
DEAR SIR, MADAM, or Miss,—Your picture will be returned 
with pleasure when it reaches me.--Yours faithfully, 
Нох. SECRETARY. 


OF AN HON. SEC. 


я By C. Н. L. EMANUEL. 


The Hon. Secretary, Photo Exhibition. 

DEAR S1R,—I am amazed at your reply. І sent you my photo 
in good time for your exhibition. The fact is clearly impressed 
on my memory because I had mislaid the official form, but 
having visited the exhibition on several previous occasions, I 
was able to clearly indicate it by addressing the parcel “The 
Gallery with Iron Gates, near Trafalgar Square."— Your faith- 


fully, CoNsTANCE Dopp, wife of Thomas Dodd. 


DEAR Mrs. Dopp,—Your picture has certainly not reached 
me, or it would have been returned to you at once. I can only 
conceive that those troublesome people, the carriers, have 
delivered it at the National Gallery, and that the directors have 
considered it as a gift and have retained it.—Yours truly, 


HoN. SECRETARY. 


Sig,—There is nothing lost bv being honest, and I think it 
right to inform you, therefore, that I consider your last exhibi- 
tion to be a deliberate fraud on the public, and a perpetual 
memorial of reproach to those concerned in it. The so-called 
“works of art” which were accepted and hung marked the low 
ebb of modern photography as selected by the jurv. Not, 
indeed, that photography is actually in such a slough of 
incapacity, futilitv, and degradation, but the jury deliberately 
rejected works which would have placed, bv comparison, their 
own paltrv efforts in photography in their proper light. Indeed, 
sir, it is with heartfelt thanks that I received your notice that 
my own picture had been refused admittance. I would have 
blushed with shame to see it hung in a show of such ill-con- . 
ceived and degraded travesties of the photographer's art. 
Nothing but a fear of the law of libel prevents my speaking the 
truth about the whole show.—Yours faithfully, 

| REGINALD BUBBLE. 


DEAR Str,—I do indeed offer vou my best sympathy. With 
Consols still dropping, the price of plates raised, strikes pre- 
valent, the present Government still in, and the affairs of 
Ireland unsettled, it would have been one bright spot on a 
dismal outlook had our show met with vour fuller appreciation. 
And to feel that with all this burden of pain vou should even 
be deprived by a tongue-tying piece of senseless legislation to 
abstain from telling the truth about the whole affair! I can 
onlv hope that the fact that your own picture was saved from 
the seething pit and rescued from ignominy by the only piece of 
justice which our ignorant jury perpetrated, will be some con- 
solation to vou. If it gives vou any relief to unburden your- 
self to a real sympathiser let me hear from you again.— Yours 
very sincerelv, HON. SECRETARY. 
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LICHT UND SCHATTEN. 


By 
RUDOLF BALOGH (Budapest. ) 


The original of this picture 


was exhibited at the 
London Salton of Photography. 
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BY R. DUHRKOOP. 


DR. ALFRED KERR. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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BILDNIS IN LANDSCHAFT 


By 
HuGO ERFURTH. 


The ortginal of this picture 
was exhibited at the 
London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTA DI POPOLO, ROME. Bv С. Puyo. 
The original of this pieture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Adurol.—A developing substance requiring the addition of an 
alkali, and suitable for bromide and gaslight papers or for 
negative work. It may be prepared either as a single solution or 
in two-solution form. 

Single-Solution Adurol Developer. 


Sodium. Sulphite ASSESS шва 4 OZ. 
AGUIOL ао oats tec Guero ae E i Cup tds 3: وو“‎ 
Södiüûnı carbonate ав derer ERE TURPE ERA Seen 22 45 
Potassium bromide aree eite t nh ence eae бо gr. 
M ater tor MARE а о а ee a e GRE оО 18 02. 


The chemicals should be dissolved in the order given. For 
negatives, 1 drm. of this concentrated solution should be diluted 
to form 1 oz. of developer. For prints, т drm. should be diluted 
to form 14 oz. The negative developer will contain 3 gr. of 
adurol to each ounce, the developing solution for prints 2 gr. 
per ounce. 

Two-Solution Adurol Developer. 


No. 1.—Sodium sulphite ое н. 2 02 
AdWurol IAS анан toria uar oA EMT DE $ وو‎ 
Potassium bromide .........:::..:...... e. ŞO gr. 
Mater 10- occ oe cat x ERE а MO NU IE 9 02 

No. 2.—Sodium sulphite ................ eese 2 02 
Sodium carbonate ........................ ethene: d^ Xs 
Water t0 2o seas аа rx qs Vix cadere 9. 53: 


For plates, take No 1, 1 drm. ; No.4 2, т drm. ; water to make 
I oz. For prints, take No. 1, 1 drm. ; No. 2, 1 drm. ; water to 
make 14 oz. 


Alkaline Fixing Bath.—l'or fixing prints on all printing-out 
silver papers an alkaline fixing bath should always be employed, 
and the most satisfactory alkali to use is ammonia. А thoroughly 
reliable formula producing very lasting prints 1s— 


HEBO ое E MEE GO 34 oz 
Water to MAKE o o oro sass 20 55 
Strongest ammonia шинин iia н a 20 minims. 


Alum.—The common potash alum was largely used in preparing 
hardening and acid clearing baths for gelatine prints and nega- 
tives before the introduction of other methods. Formalin is 
now almost exclusively employed for hardening, while the acid 
fixing bath has rendered the use of a clearing solution quite 
unnecessary. It is used in conjunction with hypo for the 
hvpo-alum method of sulphide toning of bromide and gaslight 
prints. 

For this process the solution is prepared by dissolving in the 
order given— 


Про а а ences ое lle E scat da 24 oz. 
Powdered alum аласа ае 1 , 
Boiling Watering о eroe ud era e P Leste hes 20 4, 


The alum should be added slowly as soon as the hvpo 15 
thoroughly dissolved. "The solution will be opalescent, not clear, 
and there will be a dense precipitate, which must be allowed to 
remain. The solution should be heated several times, and 
allowed to cool, before being used. 

The prints should be placed in the bath while it is cold, the 
solution then warmed to about So or go degrees, care being 
taken to keep the prints moving, so that the solution has free 
access to their surfaces. When toning is completed, the solution, 
still containing the prin:s, is allowed to cool, the prints being 
then removed and washed in the usval manner. 

A plain solution of alum 1$ also emploved in the carbon and 
gum-bichromate processes for removing anv vellow stain from the 
bichromate used in sensitising that may remain after the develop- 
ment of the print is completed. 

A satisfactory solution 15 :— 

Powdered alum 
Water ОООО ОО УО ЛО О ab S О EE DERE EIE 20 y 

Hot water must be used for preparing the solution, which 

should be quite cold when used. 


Amidol. (See DIAMIDOPHENOL.) 


Ammonia.— An alkaline gas, obtainable commercially in the 
form of a liquid, being water saturated with ammonia, called 
ammonia .880—1.е. specific gravity .880. Formerly it was em- 
ployed almost exclusively as the alkaline accelerator for pyro 
development, for which purpose it has been almost entirely super- 
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seded by sodium carbonate, 
prefer it. (See Pyro.) . 

Ammonia has been largely employed for blackening the 
bleached image in mercurial intensification, but there are many 
objections to its use. Preferable methods are given under 
MERCURIC BROMIDE and MERCURIC CHLORIDE. 

Ammonia is a valuable addition to the solution of potassium 
bichromate used for sensitising in the carbon process; and also 
for preparing an alkaline fixing bath for prints on printing-out 
silver paper. (See PorAssiUM BICHROMATE and ALKALINE FIN- 
ING BATH.) 


Ammonium Bichromate.— Occasionally employed іп preparing 
the sensitising solution for carbon and gum-bichromate printing, 
instead of potassium bichromate. It possesses greater solubility 
than the potassium salt, and, consequently, a stronger solution 
may be employed. Printing is more rapid when the ammonium 
bichromate is used. One ounce of the salt may be dissolved in 
from seven to twenty ounces of water, according to the strength 
and character required. | 


(Го be continucd week by week.) 


though some photographers still 


The Camera Club.—To-night is a ladies’ evening. At о p.m. 
there will be an exhibition of lantern slides by members of the 
Amateur Photographic Field Club. On Thursday, at 8.30, the 
subject will be “English Folk Songs and Dances,” by members 
of the English Folk Dance Society. 

“The A. P." Series Competition.—Intending competitors in 
this competition are reminded that entries close on Friday of 
this week, October 31. 

Royal Photographic Society.—Mr. T. B. Blow will be unable 
to deliver his lecture on Tuesday, the 38th, as announced, and 
in his stead Miss Helen Messenger Murdoch, F.R.P.S., will 
give a lecture entitled “The Delights of Autochrome Making,” 
illustrated by autochrome slides. 

The Members of the Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle have 
arranged to hold their annual exhibition in the People’s Palace 
Galleries, Glasgow, from December 12 to January 11. There 
will be no awards. Mr. J. Craig Annan has consented to act as 
selector. The hon. secretary is Mr. T. Carlyle, 4, Bank Street, 
Paisley. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—The latest list of second-hand photo- 
graphic apparatus just issued bv Mr. C. Baker, 244, High 
Holborn, W.C., contains particulars of a large number of high- 
class cameras, lenses, and sundries, offered at greatly reduced 
prices. Readers are advised to apply to the above address for 
a copy of this list, which will be sent free. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society hold 
their fifteenth annual exhibition in the large hall of the Cripple- 
gate Institute (near Aldersgate Street Station, Met. Railway) 
from Monday to Thursday, October 27-30. A large and varied 
collection of pictorial photographs from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent will be on view. Natural-colour 
photographs and lantern slides will be shown each evening. 
Several of the leading photographic manufacturers have engaged 
space for stalls, where the latest in materials сап be seen. A 
musical programme has been arranged for each evening, and 
refreshments can be obtained at popular prices. Admission six- 
pence. 

At the annual dinner of the Dallmeyer Cricket Club, held 
recently, a large number of members and visitors were present. 
Mr. Lan-Davis, the president of the club, in presenting the 
prizes for the best averages in batting and bowling, to Mr. 
Biggin and Mr. Whitmore respectively, complimented the mem- 
bers on the able officers, including especially the captain of the 
club, Mr. J. S. Barrow. The captain headed the batting 
averages, but waived his claims to the first prize in favour of 
the vice-captain. The season has been a very successful one, 
the club having met a number of trade and other clubs each 
Saturday. "They have won a good proportion of their matches, 
and their efforts were followed with interest by manv of the 
honorary members whose «ricketing days are over. The secre- 
tary, Mr. H. Whitmore, of 63, Roundwood Road, Harlesden, 
N.W., would be verv glad to hear from other secretaries, with a 
view to arranging fixtures | Фот next season. 
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A METHOD OF FRAMING ENLARGE- 
MENTS. 


T is frequently desired to present a 

friend with a gift which shall embody 
the givers own handiwork and yet not 
overtax the resources of purse or time. 
The amateur photographer who can turn 
out a decent ro by 8 or 12 by ro enlarge- 
ment, and who is also sufficient of a handy 
man to manipulate the simpler tools of the 
wood worker's craft, can devise many a de- 
cided improvement on the ordinary pic- 
ture frame. I submit herein a simple 
design for what may be called a small 
overmantel, which, if carefully and neatly 
made, would form a welcome addition to 


Fig 1 


the furniture of any tasteful bedroom ог 
"den," and, whilst serving as a lasting 
memento of the giver, will be useful to the 
recipient as a receptacle for a few books 
or a few articles of bric-a-brac. 

The writer has constructed several on 
the lines indicated, and perhaps a recital 
of his experience will prove of interest to 
other readers. 

All mine are constructed of American 
whitewood (sometimes called canary- 
wood). This timber is one of the “kindest ” 
an amateur can use, being free from 
knots, and easily smoothed to a satin-like 


Fig 2° 


surface. Being soft, it will readily and 
evenly absorb almost any stain, and will 
take a polish that will defy any casual 
observer to detect that it is not the genuine 
wood it is stained to represent. 

To make a frame to hold two то by 8 
horizontal enlargements, you will require 
about 8 or 9 ft. of moulding of the section 
shown in fig. 3, which is actual size. Any 
carpenter will run this mould for you for 
а small sum. The shelf (in this case, 3 ft. 
2 in. by s in. wide by 3 in. thick) may be 
obtained at the same time, together with 
the pieces of wood to form the four sup- 
porting brackets for the shelf. A few feet 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


of 4 in. core (see fig. 4) should also be 
obtained. 

The main frame is made in the ordinary 
picture-frame manner, i.e., mitred at the 
corners, glued up and nailed. The internal 
dimensions in this instance are 2 ft. 34 in. 
by 1 ft. ı in. This allows 24 in. margin 
of mount round the то by 8 in. enlarge- 
ments. Having made the frame, the shelf, 
which is a perfectly plain board of the 
dimensions mentioned above, is nailed or 
screwed on the top of frame so that an 
equal length (5 in.) projects over each 
end. Four little fancy brackets, either 
solid or pierced, are shaped from j in. 
thick wood, and glued under the shelf, as 
shown. Alternative designs are suggested. 
It will be understood that 
two of these are fixed on 
the edge of the frame, as 
at A, fig. 1, and the 
other pair оп the 
front of the frame, as 
at B. Fig. 2 shows this 
in plan. The core already 
alluded to is fixed close 
to the frame, underneath 
the shelf, and between the 
front pair of brackets. It 
forms a very nice finish, 
and effectively conceals 
any irregularities in the 
junction between shelf 
and frame. Two small muürror-plates 
for fixing the frame to the wall are 
provided, and, after carefully cleaning the 
whole up with the finest of glass paper, 
it should be sent to the French polishers, 
who, for 1s. 6d. or 2s., will stain and 
polish it far better than the amateur is 
likely to do himself. At least this was my 
experience. The reader must use his own 


^ UN 
Fig 3 Fig se. \ 


taste with regard to the mount for his 
prints. If these are a good sepia tone 
nothing is more suitable than a walnut 
veneered mount with bevelled openings 
relieved with gilt. The mount will be ğ in. 
larger each way than the internal dimen- 
sions of the frame, thus allowing for the 
latter's rebate. A sheet of good, clear 
glass is first inserted in the frame, then 
the mounted prints, and on that the usual 
back-board. Ве liberal in your use of 
sprigs (small nails), when fastening this 
in, to prevent subsequent buckling of the 
mount. Finally a sheet of strong brown 
paper is well damped with a sponge, and 
glued to the back. It will dry as tight as 
a drum skin. 

A word as to the prints themselves. 
Generally, for such an article as this 
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frame, the horizontal shape is best, and 
the subjects should preferably be land or 
sea scapes, and in the nature of *a pair." 
Beyond these general hints the reader 
must use his own taste and discretion on 
these points. 

The keynote of the whole thing should 
be simplicity. Avoid any attempt at the 
ornate, and let your constructive details 
be as neat, accurate, and nicely finished 
as you can possibly make them. The re- 
sult will be an article of some intrinsic 
value, and will, I am sure, afford maker 
and the fortunate recipient great рт 
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A STORAGE BOX FOR SENSITIVE 
PAPER. 


HE materials for the making of this 

most useful adjunct to the dark-room 
cost precisely ий. They consist of those 
waste products, a cardboard plate box and 
some spoiled negatives, together with some 
stout brown paper and some strong paste 
or glue. 

It can be made in any size; and, as a 
beginning, select an empty plate box and 
cover top, bottom, and edges with brown 
paper and paste, folding the edges inside 
and pasting down. This is not absolutely 
necessary, but it gives added strength and 
improves the final appearance. 

Now fill the bottom with “wasters” the 
same size as the box till it is rather more 
than full—that is, till they come slightly 
above the top of the box edge ; about four- 
teen will be found right. Of these make two 
parcels with brown paper.as neatly and 
compactly as possible, nine in one and 
five in the other. Fasten the parcels 
securely with paste, pasting all free edges 
down, and let one flat side have one thick- 
ness of paper on it only, in similar manner 
to that in which makers wrap up plates. 

Let these set and dry thoroughly. Then 
give one side—that which has the fold-over 
of the paper on it—and the edges of the 
five-parcel a good coating of glue or paste, 
and drop it into the bottom of the box, 
glue downwards, press well into place, and 
let dry. The nine-parcel has now to be 
attached inside the box cover, and to do 
this coat the side with the folds of paper, 
but not the edges, and drop it into the 
bottom half, on top of the previously 
secured five-parcel, glue side up—i.e. the 
two smooth sides of the parcels together ; 
then slide on the box lid and dry the whole 
under pressure. It is now complete, and 
its uses will be found to be many—to store 
unusued paper removed from its wrapper 
pending exposure, or printed paper pend- 
ing toning or development ; the storage of 
prints or film negatives—always under 
pressure, and flat, etc., etc. Two or three 
ia a dark-room will never be out of use. 

The necessity of the weight at the bottom 
is not at first apparent, but with it, it will 
be found a simple matter to open the box, 
take out a sheet of paper, and replace the 
lid, all with one hand—a distinct advan- 
tage in many cases when printing, toning, 
or developing. С. Lg P. М, 


HIS useful series of Handy «Жап 

arlícles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of ‘‘ The A. Р.’ can be ob- 
lained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ‘‘ The A. P.” Index will | 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Westmoreland Society Join the Federation. 
I have a budget of news from the secretary of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. He in- 
forms me that the new Kendal Photographic 
Society have federated with Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and I join him in wishing the society 
every prosperity. Mr. W. S. M. Tait is the secre- 
tary, and his address is 13, Glen Road, Kendal, 
which is in Westmoreland county, and 15 the 
possible base for a federation, if issue was joined 


with Cumberland. There is subject here for 
thought by socicties in Carlisle, Workington, 
Whitehaven, Egremont, Ulverston, Penrith, and 


Kendal. In the meantime Kendai may rely on the 
valuable help of lecturers and societies in their 
nearest neighbouring county—Lancashire. Mr. 
Tansley says he could find useful work for one 
or two lecturers in North Lancashire, as there are 
now plenty of openings. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Notes. 

Mr. Tansley wants a little help in his work, and 
up to now he has had only one volunteer as 
assistant secretary. One volunteer is said to be 
as good as ten pressed men. But there should be a 
little competition for this office; it looks more 


healthy. Warrington have a new secretary— Mr. 
W. Rowlands, 96, Ellesmere Road, Lower 
alton. Mr. Winning, the secretary of the 


lantern-slide section, has removed to 130, Den- 
mark Road, Manchester, and owing to business 
extensions has had to relinquish his lecturing 
engagements. The secretary of the Burnley P.S. 
has also removed to 140, Brunshaw Road, of that 
town. 


A Breezy Climate. 

It is not often that the adoption of the balance- 
sheet gives rise to very keen discussion, particu- 
Dix when the treasurer produces a balance on 

ht side; but at the annual meeting of 
ui Hd onte House (Hammersmith) Photo- 
graphic Society on Thursday last a heated debate 
arose as to whether auditors need or need not 
be appointed to verify the cash balance of 
6s. 1ch}d. Finally the society decided, by the cast- 
ing vote of the president, in favour of the strict 
formality of an audit, and, to show the treasurer 
that they meant no ill-feeling, they proceeded to 
elect the treasurer's brother to audit his accounts. 
The other business of the evening included the 
election of officers for the coming season. Mr. 

. Hawkings was elected president; Messrs. 
W. H. Draper, M.A., F. Rowntree, and W. 
Shiers, vice-presidents; Messrs. Forsyth anc 
Winstone were added to the committee, and 


Messrs. J. F. Mackey, M. O. Dell, and G. W. 
Alderton were re-elected as treasurer, secretary 
and assistant secretary respectively. On all these 

matters the society were unanimous. "When they 


And 


do agree, their unanimity is wonderful.” 
when they don't—look out! 


Dewsbury Syllabus. 

The Dewsbury syllabus is to haud, and again 
is a good onc. Six of the lectures are by their 
own members, and illustrate the point that the 
society is fully alive to their opportunities for main- 
taining future interest. None of these gentlemen 
are on the Yorkshire Union list, but I have 
only to commend their names to the Federation 
secretary, Mr. Clough, and I guess that next 
scason's year-book will be richer by the addition 
of six. The new lecturers are Messrs. F. Hoyle, 
W. T. Audsley, W. E. Gundill, Albert Lyles, 
Parkinson, and Stansfeld. 


Sheffield Jubilee, 1864-1914. 


I hear Mr. H. Merrill, the Sheffield secretary, 
has been prevailed upon to undertake the duties 
of the next exhibition of the society, which 
probably will be the most important exhibition 
the society have yet held, it being the jubilee 
event. As in the past, it will be held in the 
Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from March зга to 
7th inclusive, with open classes and special 
awards. Mr. Merrill is using a central address 
for the purposes of the exhibition, at 6, Park 
Station, Sheffhcld, and he will also have the 
assistance of a former exhibition secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Parker. These gentlemen, along with the 
president, Mr. H. S. Nutt, a well-known exhibitcr 
at Be provincial shows, hope to make things hum 
a bit. 


Bowes Park Photographic Society. 

There was a large attendance of members last 
Monday evening, as the society have several 
lantern-slide competitions down for decision in 
the ncar future, and Mr. B. C. Wickison's demon- 
stration on lantern-slide making came at a most 
opportune moment. The lecturer, in his opening 
remarks, complained that the average amateur 
does not take sufficient care and trouble in pro- 
ducing his lantern slide, certainly not half so 
much as he does in working up a print, and 
then procceded to show how a slide should be 
made to secure the best exhibition results. 


The L. and P. 

On Thursday evening, October 3cth, Mr. A. E. 
Bawtree, of banknote fame, will demonstrate be- 
fore the members of the London and Provincial 
Association his new "Fish-glue Colour Process,” 
and the hon. secretary, Mr. Ernest Human, offers 
a hearty invitation to any of our readers to be 
present at the meeting, which will be held at the 
Association headquarters, “The Food Reform 
Restaurant,” 2 and 3, Furnival Street, Holborn, 
E.C. The London and Provincial are well known 
for the manner in which they carry on discussions 
after the lectures arc finished, and we can assure 
our readers that if they can possibly attend upon 
the 3oth they will hear many things that will be 
to their advantage photographically. 


Wimbiedon Common by Day or Night. 

The Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society 
have instituted a competition that allows every 
member an opportunity to turn out his best 
work on a given subject, where all other matters 
are equal. A silver medal is offered for the best 
print taken on Wimbledon Common, on any day 
and at any time prior to November 14th of this 
year. The society meet every Wednesday, and 
are on the look-out for an increase in member- 
ship. The secretary will welcome visitors. 


Norwich Exhibition. 

Norwich is reminded of the society’s tenth 
annual exhibition, which is open all this week 
until the 3oth from 11 a.m. to ro p.m. I under- 
stand a special feature has been made of the 
class for photographers who are not members of 
any photographic society. The show is in the 
Public Library, St. Andrew's Street, and on 
Monday and Thursday evenings lantern lectures 
are an added attraction. 


Sunderiand's Note Book. 

The Sunderland Camera Club, whose head- 
quarters are at the social centre, The Royalty, 
have issued their blue book, which contains a 
very excellent syllabus of lectures and demonstra- 
tions. A feature of the book is the extensive pro- 
vision for notes to be taken at the demonstrat:ons 
-—a very excellent and thoughtful consideration. 


The Middlesbrough Society. 

The secretary of the Cleveland Camera Club 
writes: “We are instituting this season a record 
and survey portfolio for the district of Cleveland. 
Local changes in Middlesbrough, a gradual dis- 
appearance of architectural remains and old- 
fashioned customs and festivities in the outlying 
country districts, as well as changes in the method 
of local manufacture, all provide excellent 
material. Last season proved to be, on the whole, 
a very satisfactory one. We had an increase ot 
twelve new members during the year, and we 
hope that an equivalent addition will be made 
to our numbers this season. A special effort has 
been made to reduce the small deficit incurred 
in taking over more capacious premises, re- 
furnishing, etc., and we expect that in the course 
of the next few wecks to have this entirely cleared. 
We now have for the use of the members a large, 
well-fitted studio, in which, during the winter 
evenings, our mectings are held, and a commo- 
dious, well-fitted dark-room, provided with two 
excellent enlargers (gaslight and davlight) for the 
free use of our members. Our subscription for 
complete membership, including use of dark-room 
and studio, etc., is 7s. 6d.; or 5$. in cases where 
members do not wish to take advantage of these 
opportunities. Lady members, as. 6d.’’ Considering 
the benefits to be derived, surely this is reason- 
able enough. The lectures and demonstrations 
are alone worth the subscription. 


Sale in their New Home. 

The Sale Photographic Society, who are now 
in their new headquarters at the Reform Club 
(suitable name), extend a hearty invitation to all 
Sale photographers to join the society. Meeting 
every Wednesday, the society are doing efficient 
work, and atford amateur photographers in the 
district a means of exchanging views and ex- 
periences that have been found of much educative 
value. Federated with the Lancashire. and 
Cheshire Photographic Union, they are able to call 
upon the services of the best photographic lec- 
turers in the North of England, and have also the 
opportunity of inspecting the work of the members 
of all the federated societies in the Union by 
means of the portfolios that are in continual 
circulation. 


Sidcup Strike Out. 

The Sidcup Camera Ciub are aiming at making 
their meetings somewhat different from the ordinary 
club nights, and in consequence are expecting a 


very interesting season. To extract one item 
in illustration, I select. December 19th, when 
“Enlarging from Negatives,” "Title Competi- 


tion,” and “Picture Copying Competition” are 
the events for the interest of members. 


Pictorial Lincoln. 


Recently my attention was drawn to the fact 
that quite a number of members from Lincoln 
were having their work brought to the notice 
of the public by reproduction in THE А. Р. and 
elsewhere. It is a very healthy sign, and is per- 
haps a reflection of the interest the council of 
the Lincoln Amateur Photographic are display- 
ing in matters pictorial. A crowded lecture 
list has reached me, and I note that “pictures " 
are in strong relationship to many of the in- 
teresting subjects therein. 


The Bury Lambs. 

The Bury Amateur Photographic Society have 
issued a good syllabus, which this year is a 
verv usual thing in Lancashire, so many good 
men being on the Lancashire Federation list. 
The secretary, Mr. J. Spencer, of тсо, Bury 
Street, Heywood, writes that his committee wants 
all in Bury and district not already attached to 
a society to come in. One of the features of 
the society is the help given in the criticism 
of members’ prints by members. Their standing 
motto is "Come like lambs," etc. 


Prospects at Walthamstow. 

The Walthamstow Photographic Society have 
issued an interesting syllabus, and take an early 
opportunity of prosecuting the claims of the 
annual exhibition. It opens at the Lecture Hall 
of the Public Library there on November st 
next. They are expecting collective exhibits 
from the East Anglian Federated Societies, and 
in addition are having a few trade exhibits, in- 
strumental music arranged by members, auto- 
chromes, lantern lectures anc displays, and an 
illustrated catalogue. The admission is free, 
but they meet the expenses largely by the sale 
of catalogues. If the weather is favourable, 
they hope to have a crowded attendance during 
the evenings of the weck from November rst 
to the 8th. They are steadily increasing their 
membership, and are looking forward to another 
successful season. 


oy in their Own Rooms. 

The “Autumn Pictures Competition” should 
prove an interesting evening at the Rodley and 
District Photographic Society on October cth. 
This society have a very instructive list of 
subjects for their weekiy meetings, which are 
held in their own rooms in Town Street, Rodley, 
every Thursday. The rooms are fully ‘equipped 
and may be used daily by members. 


Bolton Opens New Booms. 

The Bolton Club, founded some twelve years 
ago, have just opened more commodious premises 
in Bradford Buildings, and, with the increase 
of facilities they provide, it is anticipated’ the 
club will greatly increase in usefulness. The 
event was heralded by a fine house collection 
of members’ work, numbering about one hundred 
examples. So good and level in merit was the 
work shown, that it was said to be difficult to 
distinguish the novice from the old hand. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weeklv 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 

rds are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
^d VS sent in every case (not for publication) АП queries and 
for criticism must be addressed 


prints 


to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Acid Bath. 


I should be glad if you could tell me if the 
bath given in “Development made Easy” is 
as good for bromide and gaslight prints as for 
plates. R. W. W. (Chorley). 
This is rather stronger than is generally 
advised for use with papers. But if you 
take 2 parts of the bath, as mentioned, and 
add 1 part water, you will get about the 
right strength for paper prints. 


Blisters. 


I have been using glossy bromide cards and 
got blisters, etc. Will you please tell me how 
to get sketch portrait effects? 
A. J. H. (Huthwaite). 
If the washing water is much colder, or 
warmer, than the fixing bath, this change 
of temperature may cause blisters. There 
are so many effects that are called sketch 
effects by different people that we do not 
know to which particular effect you refer. 
Can you be more explicit? Please obey 
our rule as to writing on one side of the 
paper only. 


Fixing Celluloid to Glass. 

Please inform me how to fix celluloid to a 

glass negative? I propose to title negatives 

by fixing on a piece of film. 

E. H. B. (Blundell Sands). 

Take an old film and clean off all the 
gelatine coating with hot water. Cut the 
film up into small pieces, place them in a 
well-corked bottle, adding enough amyl 
acetate to well cover the celluloid cut- 
tings. Shake the bottle from time to 
time. The celluloid will dissolve and 
give you a solution with which you can 
fix the title pieces to the glass. 


Tank Development. 

Can you give me quantities for tank de- 

velopment? Is there any book on the sub- 

ject, etc.? —. (Eccles). 

Please obey our rules as to full name 

and address. Any ordinary developer 
may be diluted with water for tank work. 
The diluting water should contain about 
20 gr. of soda sulphite per ounce of water. 
“The Dictionary of Photography” con- 
tains a good article on the subject. 


Silver Stains. 


What is the best method of eradicating what 
I believe are ا‎ 


H. W. (Streatham). 
Presuming your surmise 1s correct, the 
best thing to do is first to try if the stains 
can be removed by rubbing the negative 
film with a bit of clean rag slightly mois- 
tened with alcohol or methylated spirit. 


This failing, then dissolve potass. iodide 
1n water (20 gr. per oz.), and add enough 
iodine to impart a sherry colour. Bathe 
the plate in this until the stains are con- 
verted to an orange or yellowish colour. 
Rinse the plate in water, and then refix 
it. Again wash the plate thoroughly in a 
bath of potass. cyanide, 5 gr. per oz. 


Leaky Camera. 


What would be the effect on the plate if the 
camera is not light-proof, etc.? 


—. (Blyth). 

Please obey our rules as to full name 
and address. A light-leaking camera gives 
a fogged negative. In the experiment you 
mention, if the camera was perfectly light- 
tight, the plate would remain unchanged, 
i.e., there would be no trace of light fog. 


Gum Printing. 

I understand about sensitising the paper, but 

not the printing and developing. 

F. G. (Putney). 

Take two negatives, A and B, of equal 
density. Under A put some gum- 
bichromate paper, and under B a piece 
of P.O.P. Print both side by side until 
you can just see the gradation in the 
highest lights on the P.O.P. Now remove 
the gum-paper, soak it in cold water face 
up for a few minutes, then float it face 
down in a deep dish of water at about 
65 deg. F., when it will develop itself. 
Drv it by laying it face up on a few sheets 
of blotting paper. 


Mercury Stains. 


I intensified some negatives twelve months 
ago, and now find they show stains. I have 
been able to rub most of them off. How can 
they be avoided? What is physic develop- 
ment? Can you give formule, etc.? 


H. L. R. (Dulwich). 


Do all you can by rubbing with clean 
rag and methylated spirit. Then re- 
bleach, wash well, and redarken the nega- 
tives as before. In future be more careful 
about thorough fixing and washing before 
and after bleaching. We presume you 
mean physical development. Very briefly 
put, normal development is converting the 
light-apphed silver bromide on the film 
to silver. Physical development deposits 
silver from the developer. You had better 
keep to normal development; but you 
might care to try the following:— (A) 
water, 10 0z., metol go gr., citric acid 
I OZ.; (B) water то oz., silver nitrate 
5o gr. N.B.—Distilled water should be 
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used in both cases. For a developer take 
equal parts of A and B. The process is 
more suitable for lantern slide positive 
making than for negative work via the 
camera. 


Copying. 


Is it possible to copy quarter-plate photos 
with a quarter-plate box camera? Have tried 
with a side light. The difficulty seems to be 
in focussing. The view-finder and taking lens 
do not seem to agree with each other, etc. 


T. W. T. (Dartford). 


From your letter it would appear that 
you are labouring under some misappre- 
hension as to the finder and taking lens, 
apparently thinking that so long as the 
finder picture seems to be.in focus, the 
taking lens will be in focus. But so far 
as “in” or “out of focus” is concerned, 
the finder and taking lens have nothing 
whatever to do with each other. With 
most box-form cameras, the lens is a fix- 
ture, and so arranged that all beyond a 
certain distance is im focus, while all 
within this distance is out of focus. То 
get such near objects in focus one must 
either have a focussing arrangement which 
alters the position of the lens, or the focal 
length can be altered by adding what are 
called supplementary lenses. To copy 
“same size” with a box-form camera, the 
focal length of the lens would have to be 
altered so that its new focal length was 
half that of the original lens. But cameras 
of this kind are not at all suitable for 


copying. 
Toning Gaslight Paper. 
Can you give formule for gaslight prints, 


green and red, etc.? 
A. S. B. (Leicester). 


The best advice we can give you is to 
apply to the following firms for particu- 
lars of their various toning solutions, viz., 
Griffins, Kingsway; Johnson, Cross 
Street, Finsbury; Leto, Crutched Friars; 


Vanguard Mfg. Co., Maidenhead. (The 
three first-named ае all London 
addresses.) 


Solvents for Canada Balsam. 
I bought some C. balsam, and am surprised 
to find it almost solid. Will you please advise 
me how to use it for mounting ghass, etc. 
M. W. S. (Rickmansworth). 
The balsam requires to be dissolved in a 
suitable solvent to bring it to the con- 
sistence of thin syrup or glycerine. Xytol, 
benzol, turpentine, chloroform are all 
used; the two first-named are preferable. 


Bleaching Bromides. 
I shall be glad if you will tell me why my 
bromide prints will not bleach in, etc. 
J. B. M. (Mexico). 
Instead of attempting to guess why your 
prints have gone wrong in the bleacher 
you mention, and as you do not give us 
any clue as to why you want to bleach 
them, perhaps it will be more useful to 
give you another formula on the assump- 
tion that you are trying the bromoil pro- 
cess. Water 10 02., potass.-bichromate 
120 gr., potass. bromide 60 gr., potass. 
ferricyanide бо gr., alum 4 oz., citric acid 
1 oz. Dissolve the solids in the order 
given. The formula you quote is by a 
good authority in a slightly different form, 
viz., 10 per cent. pot. brom. 4 drm., 1o per 
cent. copper sulphate 6 drm., 1o per cent. 
pot. bichromate 2 drm., water 8 oz. Add 
drop by drop ten per cent. hydrochloric 
acid, only just enough to clear away any 
cloudy appearance of the mixture. Your 
bath seems to be abnormally strong, and 
may contain an excess of acid. 


October 27, 1913. 
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191st 
Lesson. 


HE last two weeks' 
lessons have dealt 
with the daylight en- 
larger of fixed-focus 
type and with the 
reflector type of ap- 
paratus respectively. 
{his week we must 


consider the more 
elaborate type of ap- 
paratus, the self-con- 
tained enlarger, with 
its light source, its 
condenser for  dis- 


tributing the light over the whole area 
of the negative carrier, and its front 


and focussing adjustment with the pro- . 


jection lens. It may be taken as 
axiomatic that the more complete the 
apparatus is, the more power is placed 
in the hands of the user, but at the 
same time the greater is the risk of 
difficulty arising in its use. Our aim 
is, primarily, to deal with the ap- 
aratus, so that these difficulties aris- 
ing from misunderstanding may be 
avoided. 


Why a Condenser is Used. 


We want you to grasp first of all the 
nature of the two adjustments neces- 
sitated by any variation in the size of 
the enlargement. Let us begin at the 
light, which, we will assume, is an 
electric arc lamp. If we remove the 
lamp from the lantern and switch it on 
we shall see that we have a very intense 
light of small area. Hold a negative in 
front of it, and looking through the 
negative you will see that only a small 
area of the negative is strongly illu- 
minated when viewed from the position 
in which your eye is. Now, for enlarg- 
ing purposes you want to have every 
pa of the negative appearing equally 

right. You could obtain this condition 
of things by holding a sheet of ground 
= about a couple of feet away 
rom the arc lamp, and the negative 
a few inches from the ground 
glass (supposing for the moment you 
have a small size—say a quarter-plate 
negative). But with the negative 2 ft. 
6 in. from the light the illumination 
would not be powerful enough, and ex- 
posures would be unduly prolonged, and 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


so some device is needed to equalise 
the light while keeping the negative 
much nearer to the lamp. This device 
is called the condenser. Its work might 
be more easily understood if it were 
called the distributor, because its prac- 
tical effect is to spread the light over 
the whole area of the negative, and so 
provide even illumination. 


The Condenser is Really a Lens. 

The condenser is actually a large- 
diameter lens, but it usually is of short 
focal length. That is to say, if we fixed 
it in the front of a camera we should 
find that when we had focussed a sharp 
image of the distance our ground glass 
screen would be rather near to the 
lens. 

If you place the lamp in the enlarger, 
and rack or slide the front carrying the 
projection lens as far back as it will go, 
you will be able to try an interesting ex- 
periment. Remove the lens and lens 
panel, and see that there is no ground 
glass between the arc lamp and the con- 
denser. Then if you hold a sheet of 
ground glass (the reversing back of 
your camera will do capitally) in front 
of the lantern, and move it slowly back- 
wards and forwards, you will find a 
place where you will get a clearly de- 
fined image of the arc. This would be 
at C in fig. 2. Get someone to hold 
this ground glass for a moment, or fix 
it securely in some way, and then care- 
fully push the arc lamp on its sliding 
support a little nearer to the condenser. 
Then examine the image on the ground 
glass, and you will sec, as, of course, 
you would expect to see, that the image 
is now out of focus. In order to get it 
sharp again, you must move the ground 
glass a little further from the condenser 
to position D, fig. 2. We want you to 
remember this very carefully, and so 
we print it in italics : 

If you INCREASE the distance from arc 
light to condenser, you must DECREASE 
the distance from condenser to the 
ground glass in order to obtain a 
sharply focussed image of the arc. 

Obviously, we may add—and vice 
versa. So much for this first ex- 
periment. 


THE ENLARGER AND THE CONDENSER. 


Experiment Number Two. 

Now put aside the ground glass, or 
reversing back of the camera, which- 
ever you have been using, and try 
another quite simple experiment. You 
will need to do this in a darkened room, 
a room, that is, in which you have no 
light except the arc light in the lantern. 
Keep the lantern in the position in 
which you had it for the first experi- 
ment, and puff clouds of cigarette 
smoke to the front of the lantern. 
These clouds of smoke will enable you 
to see the cone of rays of light coming 
from the condenser—that is to say, 
the.smoke which is in the cone of ravs 
wil be illuminated, and so will be 
plainly visible, while the unilluminated 
smoke will not be visible. In this way . 
you will get an idea of the form of the 
cone or tapered bundle of rays, and you 
will see that it comes almost to a point. 
Now for a moment replace the ground- 
glass focussing screen, and you will see 
that when the image of the arc lamp is 
sharp the ground glass occupies the 
position where the apex of the cone of 
rays comes. 

If you consider your first experiment 
for a moment, you will see that you 
can shorten or lengthen this cone of 
rays which you can see by the aid of the 
smoke by moving the arc lamp further 
[rom or nearer to the condenser. Now 
if you have made these two experiments 
and have grasped the points, we are 
ready to leave our friend the condenser 
altogether for a while and pass on to 
consider the other of the two adjust- 
ments. When we have done this we 
shall go back and see how the two are 
to be worked together. 


Focussing and Scale of Image. 


Replace the panel and the projection 
lens, and put into the carrier a good, 
vigorous, yet clean and sharp negative. 
Fix the easel in position with a sheet of 
clean white paper pinned upon it. Next 
focus the image on the easel, the size of 
image being for the moment quite im- 
material. Suppose you have a large 
image, something bigger than 12 by то. 
You now decide to have the image 
smaller, and to-obtain this yyou move 
the. easel, nearer ( to \the enlarger. 
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Having done so, you find the image is 
out of focus, and in order to again get 
it sharp you have to increase the dis- 
tance from the negative to the projec- 


EASEL WITH TAE 
ENLARGED IMAGE. 


PROJECTION 
LENS 
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lens is that the light 1$ too far away 
from the condenser. You will remem- 
ber, in your first condenser experiment, 
that as you decreased the distance from 


ARC 
CONDENSER LAMP 


tion lens. This, of course, is exactly 
what you did in your first condenser 
experiment; as you decrease the dis- 
tance on one side of the lens (or con- 
denser) vou must increase the distance 
on the other side. 

Now let us see how the two experi- 
ments you made with the condenser 
bear on the focussing adjustments. 
When making an enlargement, you will 
naturally get the image on the easel the 
desired size and sharply focussed. 
Looking at figure 1 you will see the 
negative and the projection lens form- 
ing the enlarged image on the easel. 
Having got this right—that is, having 
made the first of the two adjustments— 
you must proceed to make the second. 
This consists in bringing the apex of 
the cone of rays to the centre of the 
projection lens. We have drawn them 
so in fig. 1, and this represents the 
correct adjustment. 

But if you look at fig. 2 you will see 
that the apex of the cone of rays is at 
a point between the condenser and the 
lens, and this 15 wrong. The reason 
why the apex is somewhere short of the 


light to condenser you increased the 
distance from condenser to the image of 
light on the ground glass. 


The Adjustment in Practice. 

You will naturally ask how you are 
to make this second adjustment, for 
obviously to do it by means of the 
cigarette smoke is not a convenient 
way. Fortunately you can get the ad- 
justment made quite accurately enough 
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if you remove the carrier holding the 
negative, and slide the arc lamp back- 
wards and forwards until the disc of 
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light on the easel appears perfectly even 
from side to side. It is important that 
the light should be kept exactly opposite 
to the centre of the condenser—that is, 
neither too high nor too low—which is 
a fairly easy matter; not to one side 
nor the other, which needs some watch- 
ing to prevent. Having obtained an 
even lighting on the easel, the negative 
may be replaced and the work of en- 
larging proceeded with. What we have 
said with reference to these adjust- 
ments applies to any other light than 
the arc lamp, and we simply took the 
arc because it is the light in commonest 
use which gives the nearest approach 
to a point of light. In everyday. work 
the adjustment of the position of the 
light is somewhat simplified if a sheet 
of finely ground glass is placed between 
the light and the condenser. 

It is a very good plan to make a few 
experimental adjustments of the whole 
apparatus, using a negative, or part of 
a negative, and focussing to various 
sizes of image, and then securing even 
illumination on the easel, and if this is 
done half a dozen or a dozen times be- 
fore making any enlargement, a degree 
of familiarity with the apparatus will 
be obtained which will enable you to 
work with greater confidence later on 
and to concentrate more entirely on the 
actual work of exposure and develop- 


=" le 


ment. 
work we shall deal with in a subsequent 
lesson. 


These aspects of the enlarging 


TWO HANDY ACCESSORIES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. Push Pins and Picture Hangers. 


T seems almost impossible to realise the period when the 

amateur photographer was able to get along without dark- 
room pins. The thousand and one uses to which these handy 
little contrivances can be put render them practically indis- 
pensable. Among various devices of the kind the Moore 
Push.Pin is easily the best. These pins have specially moulded 
solid transparent glass heads which allow a good grip with the 
fingers, and thin but strong and sharp steel points. Their con- 
struction enables them to be used in almost any material into 
which the point can be inserted. The pin is simply pushed in, 
and no matter whether inserted in plaster or wood, it forms a 
Игопр support for small pictures or prints. It can be used for 
pinning up prints to dry, or if two are placed parallel and within 
a couple of inches of each other, the shape of the glass heads 1s 
such that they form an excellent support for drying negatives. 
For pinning up opaque paper, blankets, etc., for the purpose of 
blocking out daylight when converting an ordinary room into a 
temporary dark-room, they are admirable, and should be 1п- 
cluded in the kit of every tourist photographer who is travelling 


in strange places where a makeshift dark-room is wanted. The. 


broad flange of these glass-headed pins can also be turned to 
good account for making a support for glass plates and holding 
them to the enlarging easel when making enlarged negatives. 
After use on a wall the push-pins can be withdrawn and used 
again and again, and so small is the hole made that the use of 


them does not in any way injure the surface. They are made in 
two sizes, and constitute one of the most useful accessories that 
the amateur photographer can have in his dark-room. They cost 
3d. a packet of six push-pins in either size. 

Another excellent device is the Moore Pushless Hanger. This 
also is made in two sizes at 3d. per packet. It takes the form 
of a neat brass hook in conjunction with a sharp-pointed steel 
nail which can be readily driven into any wall of wood or 
plaster. The construction of the hanger is such that it must be 
inserted at an acute angle so that it requires an enormous down- 
ward strain to dislodge it; whereas an upward pull will remove 
it with the greatest ease. 

The small size takes pictures up to то lbs. in weight, and the 
large size will support 100 lbs. When fixed it grips the wall so 
well that the hanger is practically as strong as the wall. No 
injury is done to the wall, and the hanger need not show. For 
exhibitions, as well as for home use, this attractive and useful 
little article can be well recommended. 

Both the Moore push-pins and the hangers are being marketed 
bv Messrs. I. and C. Hardtmuth, Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
W.C., who are already well known to readers of THE A. P. for 
“Waterman’s” Ideal fountain pens and Koh-i-noor pencils. 
Application should be made to the above address for further par- 
ticulars, or both accessories should be asked for at the; nearest 
stationer's or photographic dealer's. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 
(continued from opposite page). 


INISHED ENLARGEMENTS on plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 

2s. 6d. ; 20 by 16. on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d., 
15 by 12 1s., 20 by 16 1s. 4d.; mounted and 
nicely finished in b and w., 10 by 8 1s. Td., 
12 bv 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 
3s. 6d. ; copying, 6d.; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
guaranteed.—The Rembrandt Enlarging 
Co., 221, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


FREE SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 

cards. All grades; all prices. Self- 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for samples. 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


Ix SLIDES made from customers' 
negatives. No matter how weak and 
flat the negative, we will produce clear and 
crisp slides. Send for prices.—Bamforth and 
Co., Ltd., Holmfirth, Yorks. The oldest 
house in the trade. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 

touching, Operating, Posing and Light- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best Re- 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 
English-speaking Countries. Send for Fees 
and Lists of Retouching Materials.—T. S. 
Bruce (est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett's Works, 
Julv Road, Liverpool. E. 
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ERCY J. SLATER.—Enlargements іп 
Sepia and Black, Printing, Developing, 
Lantern Slide making, from plates or films. 
List free. 

HOTOGRAPHERS requiring good sell- 
ing lines in Enlargements should send 
for quotations, etc. Direct postal supply for 
everything photographic—materials or print- 
ing.— ams’, Photographic Specialists, 
Stoke Road, Guildford. 


pees e POSTCARDS from Cus- 
tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
Өз.; 500, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


ae 
OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 
ei ace ar eee 


1 ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
, head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 5, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 
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ETOUCHING, high-class, at your own 
В prices. Send me a trial order. You will 
be delighted. Retouching is my speciality.— 
"Retoucher," Purlea Cottage, Ferncliffe 
Drive, Utley, Keighley. 
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LIDES.—Good Second-hand, from 14. 
each; list free. Slides prepared from 
customers’ negatives, 5d. each. Slides 
painted.—Wing, High Street, Chesterton, 
Cambridge. 
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NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 
16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
hain Court Road. 
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TRUTH PROVED! 


55,000 LETTERS ON 
A QUARTER-PLATE. 


Amazing Test Photographs 
made with the 4°5 Aldis. 


Our readers will remember a challenging claim we made for the 
F/4.5 ALDIS lens some time back. 

We said that you could not buy any F/4.5 lens to give better defini- 
tion than the ALDIS F/4.5 lens, no matter waż price you paid for it. 

Consider what this means! Suppose you were offered a watch at 
42, and the watch manufacturer and inventor knew and told you that 
you could not purchase a superior watch anywhere in the world even 
if you paid double or treble the money for it. And suppose this could 
be proved to your absolute satisfaction, would you spend more than 
£2 for your watch? 

Well then, a few—only a very few who knew nothing of the ALDIS methods 
— doubted this challenging claim of ours. At once we set about proving our case. 

This proof is now at your disposal. An enormous test-chart poster was 
erected over eight feet high containing 55,000 (fifty-five thousand) separate types. 
This was photographed at full aperture with the lately invented F/4.5 ALDIS 
Anastigmat. We can now send you a post-card print, together with an enlarge- 
ment, five times magnified, of one corner of it. These prints show that the tiny 
types are reproduced over the whole area of the l-plate with perfect clearness 
and beauty by the ALDIS F/4.5 Anastigmat at full aperture. 

We will send you these two wonderful prints—two challenge prints if ever 
challenge prints were made !—if you will send us the postage— one penny stamp. 

These photographs include an absolutely unqualified signed guarantee as to 
the defining power of the 4.5 ALDIS lens. 

We make no further statement about the lens here. You can now judge 
for yourself whether ALDIS lens designing and manufacturing has not produced 
the most remarkable F/4.5 lens that the world has ever seen. We invite you to 
send for these most remarkable photographs, sent to you free on receipt of one 
penny stamp. 

FREE TO READERS. To any reader we will send free without any obligation whatever 
(a) The special new illustrated Aldis booklet, "Aldis Lenses for Enlarging," full of useful hints 
and dodges for getting the best results out of your enlarger; (b) Full particulars of the new 
“ Spring-Lock” Iris that can be set to any stop in the dark; (c) Forty-page illustrated booklet 


all about Aldis lenses, together with notes on the care and cleaning of lenses; (d) Full illustrated 
particulars of the wonderful new F/4.5 Aldis lens. 


ALDIS BROTHERS, SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANTED.—Rough Sea Negatives; also 
Sky and Cloud effects.—Bamforth and 
Co., Ltd., Holmfirth, Yorks. 


MAS PHOTO Slip-in Cards, direct from 

manufacturers; trade terms and 

samples, 14. stamp.—Halls (P.N.), John 
Street, Coventry. 


MAS Paste-on and Slip-in Mounts; full 
_ range of samples, 1s. post paid. New 
designs in cab., whole-plate, 10 by 8, and 
12 by 10 frames. Full samples of latest 
Sheraton and inlaid mouldings, 6d.; state 
size of frames required.—The Tress Co., 4, 


Rathbone Place, London, W 
4 00 C..P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
А alternating or direct current, 
200-250 volts; absolutely automatic and self- 
contained: if used continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 
pamphlet from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place, London, W 


40 BROMIDE or Gaslight Prints for 

ls. This is approximately the 
number of quarter-plate prints that can be 
developed with 1s. bottle of Raydex Uni- 
versal Developer. Unsurpassed for produc- 
ing rich blacks and pure whites. Sample 
bottle (sufficient to make one pint) post free 
three stamps.—Raydex Photographic Works, 
71, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Situations. 
ENTLEMAN, 31, good amateur photo- 
grapher, requires position in a photo- 
graphic firm, or as Assistant to а photo- 
r es No. 3,672, 52, Long Acre, 


Businesses. Premises. etc. 


!PECIMENS wanted, half-plate. Also 
LJ Studio, Furnished, to Let; showcase: 
main road.—Bonn, 122, Hertford Road, 
Lower Edmonton. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BECK 


NEOSTIGMAR - 


A print worth mounting merits a pure 
Mcuntant which can be relied uton 
not to cause fading or deterioration, 


JOHNSON’S 
MOUNTANT 


Specially prepared for photo- 
graphic use, is of the utmost 
purity and is manufactured 
with the greatest care. 


Johnson’s has just that extra 
adhesiveness that is so often 
required for thick papers and 
rough mounts. It sticks the 
edges and corners down. 


TAKEN WITH A J2 PLATE SERIES LENS Ff © 


<. 


Гре Neostiginar Lens /5 са 
high class anastiginal which has 
all The properties в corrections of 
The most expensive renses. 

She prices however are very 
/nooerare-weareab/e to make 
fhem af low prices on account of theif 
ЗО consittciion & also because of 
Ihe quammies which we make. 

‚ Aquarrer plate lens of Serres” 
costs only 30/ Full particulars will 
Lesenton application fo — 

REA Beck L^? 0O8, Cornhill LONDONLC 


It dries flexible without 
causing thin mounts to cockle. 


OF EVERY DEALER. 


i ae eat Tube) 0d. & 1|- 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON « SONS, rs 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd, LONDON. 


— 
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By T. JACKSON. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 


AMONG picture makers half a century ago 
there was commonly current a certain 
dictum to the end that an outdoor subject 
such as a land or sea scape should show or 
indicate foreground, mid, and far distant 
elements. If the foreground be omitted one 
feels shut off or too far away from the 
scene. If the mid-distant part be absent 
there is a suggestion of discontinuity—a gap 
in the natural order of things. If the 
extreme distance be omitted one feels the 
sense of limitation, a kind of shut in, close, 
stifling effect. Now, in this connection it 
may be interesting to say that when talking to a certain highly 
cultured person who had made n5 technical study of art prin- 
ciples or anything of that kind, she said, “My one and only 
objection to being among mountain scenery is that I feel like 
being in a rather large prison. I want to push the mountains 
further away, not out of view, but simply further away, as their 
nearness makes me feel that I cannot breathe properly.” This 
independent statement is interesting, as it confirms the foregoing 
principles from a quite independent point of view. 

In the above picture almost the first thing that one notices is 
the absence of sky. What is shown is chiefly mid and far dis- 
tance, and yet not far enough distance to give a comfortable 
feeling of breathing space. 

Obviously the negative was taken from a position considerably 
above sea level, and one gets the notion that we are looking down 
upon the shore, with its midge-like figures on the beach. In 
viewing such a scene in nature, while our chief attention may be 
directed downwards, yet we are at the same time fully 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS. —V. 


conscious of the more distant part and sky beyond, though our 
mind may not be giving much attention in that particular 
direction In short, such a scene as that on this page is in 
nature recognised as only a part of what the mind is 
seeing. But when this section of nature is cut off from its 
surroundings by four straight lines there is a feeling of 
incompleteness. 

Taken as a whole, one does not find this picture satisfying to 
the mind. It strikes one more as a preliminary note or suggestion, 
but it does not retain attention. The chief interest, presum- 
ably, is in the group of figures on the beach below. One can 
accept this group of dark dots as a collective accent, but they 
do not suggest anything in the way of beauty. 

The curve of the water line is pleasing but not particularly 
fascinating. The rather large portion of the picture given up to 
the sea does not justify its existence to any great extent. The 
near and far parts are all so much one and the same tone and 
featureless, that again one feels the idea of an unfinished note. 
The high-water line of drift weed, etc., is again another pleasant 
curve, but, like the water line, leads to nothing of special in- 
terest. The land part of the picture is not particularly interest- 
ing from a pictorial point of view, and one notices that both the 
near and distant darkest parts are virtually equally dark апл 
heavy. 

Simplicity, unconventionality, quietness are each and all good 
qualities in their way, but they are only, as it were, the style 
and cut of the clothing. The living element of апу work of art 
is in the personal choice and expression of some thing or some 
thovght that is beautiful. This rock bottom and central truth is 
more often conspicuous by its absence than its presence in the 
big majority of photographs. 
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The Fossil. 

A geologist visited the London Salon the other dav. A 
geologist, I believe, is a man who knows all about rocks and 
things, and possibiy, having heard that members of the artistic 
fraternity have a habit of getting on to the rocks, he wished to 
explore these natural deposits of stony material for himself. 
He did not get really interested until he came to No. 350 (“The 
White Cliffs of Old England”), when he deplored that the 
photographer had not pitched his camera a few feet further 
towards the right, so as to bring more clearly into his picture 
one of the most remarkable geological formations of which our 
island can boast. I asked him whether, under such conditions, 
the artist could have got his atmosphere and distance quite so 
well, and whether the design would have been so striking. The 
geologist looked at me with pitying scorn, and said at last, 
“What in the world does atmospheric distance signify when it 
1s a question of illustrating the cretaceous system, and of show- 
ing how in this particular formation there are more argillaceous 
strata than arenacsous? 


A Few Feet Out. 


This question was such a poser that I sought out the producer 
of the work in question. I taxed him severely. “Why in the 
world," l said, *did you not try to illustrate the good-gracious 
system, or whatever it is, and, above all, why did you not bring 
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out the redomi- 
TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. nance of РИ Һаа 
n got these written 


down)—“the arena- 
ceous strata over the 
argillaceous? Or is 
it the other way 
about? Anyhow, 
man, why didn’t you 
do it?” He replied 
nothing for a long 
moment, but looked 
at me with scornful 
pity. The geologist, 
you remember, had 
looked at me with 
pitying scorn. I 
seem fated to excite 
some such emotion 
іп the people of 
whom TI ask ques- 
tions. Then the pic- 
torialist, when һе 
had recovered a 
little, explained to 
me as calmly as he 
could that had he 
moved his camera a 
few feet further to- 


wards the right, 

Z while it was true 

т that he might have 
ZZ w got the  arenaceous 


- A whatever - they - are 


into his picture, he 
“In the Press” would probably by 
just those few feet 
have missed getting his picture into the Salon. 


The Search for the Soul. 

When, at rare intervals, a newspaper alights upon a scrap of 
news, it instantly sends out to interview an expert on the sub. 
ject. The expert, one may suppose, is given five minutes or so 
to prepare himself, and then the interviewer asks a leading 
question, and the expert delivers a sage and sober judgment. 
Recently there came across the Atlantic the statement that a 
lady photographer of St. Louis claimed to be able to photograph 
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the soul, and immediately in the office of one 
daily paper there ensued a hurried search 
through the photographic * Who's Who,” and a 
soultul journalist was dispatched in a soulful 
taxi-cab to find a soulful photographic expert. Obviously he ought 
to have gone to the Salon, where they spread souls thick, but 
while in the Strand the taxicab took the wrong turning, and 
landed its occupant—what humour taxicabs have !—in the office 
of a contemporary of ours which concerns itself solely with 
mundane questions of photographic technique. Неге he fired 
off upon the assembled staff some questions on soulful photo- 


graphy. 


A Soulful Interview. 


The brief report of the interview that duly appeared next 
morning was interesting enough, though not particularly en- 
lightening so far as souls are concerned. But it must be ncthing 
to what really took pace. I can imagine the puzzled look that 
came into the face of our contemporary when the pressman 
mentioned his errand. In all times of difficulty, however, there 
is one unfailing resource in the shape of a certain almanac, and 
here the nearest thing to “soul” proved to be the so-called 
“solar” type of sensitised paper. Our contemporary was 
beginning to give a learned exposition of this, when the soulful 
reporter looked dubious, and suggested that the substitution of 
the word “spirit” for “soul” might open up a more promising 
line of investigation. But here the only variety appeared to be 
the methylated, and that seemed scarcely appropriate somehow. 
Ultimately и was pointed out that in Long Acre, second turn- 
ing to the left, there was a place where, being concerned with 
pictorial aims and ambitions, they kept souls in stock. But the 
reporter never ventured as far. Fortunately. 


Autumn in Town. 


I like the hoary winter when it sends 
Its shrill and icy breath to kiss us; 

I like the gentle spring which makes amends, 
And weaves the carpets of narcissus ; 

1 revel in the summer’s smiling day, 

And in crisp autumn’s gorgeous decay. 


But autumn most; and most an autumn eve, 
Where London sprawls in highways narrow, 

When cosy lamps gleam out, and mists deceive, 

The streets suggest a something up their sleeve, 
And when there comes along a barrow 

With cheery fire, and chestnuts piping hot— 

There's nothing like it—in the world there's not. 
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AUTUMN MORNING. By J. M. WHITBHEAD. 
From the London Salon cf Photography. 
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SINCERITY. By MARCUS ADAMS. 
From the London Salon of Photography. Thís picture has also received an award at the Norwich Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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The authorities who have confidently stated that Marriage has employed a standard magnification of 
lantern slides are becoming less and less popular seventy-five diameters, which he finds a useful one for 
among amateur photographers 5 by 4 plates. He uses isochromatic plates, usually 
“THE A. Р.” LANTERN would have been amazed could with a blue screen, which is useful for obtaining con- 
SLIDE COMPETITION. they have seen the enormous trast in the yellowish cells of the fruit. More lately 
number of entries received for he has tried the effect of various chemical reactions, and 
Tue A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition this year. has used the dioptichrome plate in the hope of pressing 
Many hundreds more slides were entered than in any further home the guilt of guilty jam-makers. 
ere slide соавтор, ke 5 о ae dae © 
judging has been necessarily heavy. Every e, how- | | 
c us projected on the screen, and the judging It ie altogether a charming talk to which Mr. 
carried out under the best exhibition conditions. As Rudolph de Cordova treated the members of the Camera 
will be seen from the award list, published on p. 408 E awe Club Qd evening. His subject was 
of this issue, the number of awards has been increased тнр PEOPLE. E or the A m egi in our national 
in several classes, and, as in previous years, only one ы ап E e dea d it in an anec- 
slide is retained from each set to which hon. mention otal rather than a critical manner, for, 
and Tur A. P. Certificate have been awarded. The as he expressed it, the general public—present com- 
winning slides, accompanied by a brief descriptive lec- pany, of 2 оо nothing about art 
ture. have now started on their long tour among the “Titicism, does not want to know anything about it, 
à | “ott NM and thinks that a man who does claim to know anything 
photographic societies of the kingdom, and are fully Rout са иеше idiot Some or Ме Соо 
booked up for every possible date until the end of Мау, _ к ang - Some of Mr. Cordova’s 
1914. From the numerous letters and reports that stories were well worn, but others smelt fresh. There 
reach us regarding THE A. P. Prize Slides each year, was that dear old lady who would have it that the 


: "Bacchus and Ariadne” represented the death of 
there is no doubt that they are highly appreciated by N 
all who have the opportunity of seeing them. Nelson. And there was the man who had come all the 


way from Australia chiefly in order to see Pettie's “The 

D Ф е | Vigil," and on arriving at the Tate Gallery could 

A photomicrographic outfit is a new and brisk hand- remember neither the name of the work nor the name 

maid to food analysis, and the microscope seems to step of the painter, but only that it reminded him of a 

in at the point where chemical analysis fails. sword-swallower. And there were those two workmen 

WHAT'S IN Those who saw Mr. Ernest Marriage's re- who had strolled into the Tate in the dinner-hour— 

THE JAM? markable display at the Suffolk Street really, Mr. Cordova !—and discovered Watts's “ Hope.’ 

Exhibition, illustrating the  photomicro- “What’s she 'opin', ВШ?” asked the one of the other. 

graphic effect of "improvements" in jam by adding “Why, don't you see?" was the reply. "She's 
apples or green gooseberries to strawberry or rasp-  'opin' that she mayn't fall off the bloomin' ball." 

berry pulp, were anxious to hear him expound his 


methods, which he did the other evening at the Royal ii ы с 

Photographic Society. Опе interesting point in Мг. | At one of the several interesting conferences arranged 
Marriage’s equipment is his use of a three-inch portrait In connection with the National Gas Exhibition a sub- 
objective in place of a bull's-eye condenser. As the ject that came up for discussion was 
president said, many photographers must possess old ТНЕ VETRA-VIOLET the presence of ultra-violet rays in 
lenses of this sort, which have been rendered more or NAYS: ordinary sunlight and in certain 
less obsolete by the advent of lenses of the modern illuminants. One of the speakers, 


anastigmat type. They may have given то for one Dr. Meredith Young, an authority on light and sight, 
originally, which they could only sell now for thirty said that sunlight did contain these rays, but the thinnest 
shillings. But by keeping it they would have a better veil of smoke was sufficient to cut off the whole of the 
bull’s-eye than they could buy for that sum. Mr. ultra-violet region without stopping out the heat rays; 
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indeed, it entrapped them. This liability of the ultra- 
violet region to be cut off by a slight obstacle was the 
reason why there was so very little chemical activity in 
the sunlight in or near towns. There was enough to 
affect a photographic plate, but not enough for bleach- 
ing or other chemical purposes, nor for bronzing the 
skin or destroying bacteria. As to the measurement 
of the ultra-violet rays, said Dr. Young, a reliable 
method of doing this was still wanting. A method 
which suggested itself was the use of sensitised paper, 
such as silver nitrate or Kodak Solio. But the method 
was open to the objection that the visible ravs of the 
spectrum also acted on the sensitising agents. 


S © $ 


One or two interesting essays in the wav of mounting 
were to be seen at the little. show which the North 


Middlesex: Photographic Society has 

THE PICTORIAL just been holding at Crouch НШ. 
MOUNT. One that ме noticed was а 
panoramic view of, presumably, an 


Italian landscape, which was divided into three portions 
by means of two overlapping strips of mount. These 
strips were cut and treated so as to form a couple of 
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classical columns, conveying the idea that the observer 
was looking out across the country from a fine stone 
balcony. As worked out in this particular instance, it 
did not seem quite convincing, but there is no reason 
why, when it is possible, the mount should not assist 
the idea of a picture. Only if it is eccentric, it vitiates 
the elfect instead of assisting it. In another exhibit in 
the pictorial section. the idea has been followed of 
making a pair of pictures tell the story, and very neatlv 
it was done, in spite of the great difficulties of the 
subject. Both pictures showed the same double line 
of crowd gathered in honour of a roval procession, but 
in the first instance the heads were turned in one direc- 
tion above the legend “They come,” and in the second 
instance they were turned in the other direction, “They 
go." A survey of several provincial and suburban ex- 
hibitions lately has shown us that—as we foretold last 
vear—the white or very light mount has fairly come 
into its own. This form of simple mounting is both 
effective and helpful. No matter whether the print is in 
a high or low key, the light mount and thin frame wil? 
enhance its good qualities. If, however, as sometimes 
happens, the print has no good qualities, no scheme of 
mounting will help it. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exoosure tale is givea here for the assistance of our readers ia ther practical work. 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most ригрэзез. The subjects will bs varied to suit the time of year. 


A glance at the curren} 


The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/ll is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stoo used, F/3. 
For F/5°6 give half. 


Ths exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
From 9 to 11 a.m. or fron Î to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. ог 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 
Subject. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. а ыш вар 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 7 | 1/20 sec. | 1/30 sec. 1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy | | | 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies | i i 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes | 1/10 ” 1/15 ” 1/30 ,, | 1/40 ” 1/50 _ ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 

in the open, light UE wet street | , / 

scenes, etc. е" yr» ERE = wees р 1/4 "U 9 | 1/20 » 
l.andscapes in fog or "mist: or with strong | ' / 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 13 э | 1/4 n 110 , 1/12 » 1/15 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater а | 

of picture ... ‚34 » | 1/2 | 1/4 » 1/5 э 1/6 Е 
Portraits ог groups taken ‘out ‘of doors, Dot | | | 

too much shut in by buildings ... | 2 Seocs. — 4 9i 1 ‘is 1/2 1/3 = 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light виг. | 

roundings, big window, апа white | | 

E S e и pde, Gabe Сый ۴ 5 secs. З secs. 2 secs. 1} à 


= س 


As a /urther eutae we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates ача filins on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will де given on application. 


approxinately indicate the specds referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates Rajar, Ultra Rapid. | 


They have been divided inte groups which 


MARION, Instantaneous 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 


BARNET, Medium 


Red Seal. Warwick, Warpress. | т Iso. - Matte-Ground 5 Medium Orth, 
BARNET, Ke S d. WELLINGTON, "Ntra Speedy. Mawson, Ке хі. ENSIGN, Fin. ILFORD Chromatic. 
20» super. Ge, dard Press. | Ortho В ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. Empress 
CADETT, о. | T Ra d WRATTEN.Speed, Verichrome | Packt, XXXXX. Ortho. MARION, Portrait 
" i „х. Rapid i and Panchromatic | ^ ecial Rapid. ийнан Orthochrome >R Landscape 
CRITERION, atra Specia Б iia Sovereign. Pacet, XXX 
Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. PARAGON, Special Кард. N.F. WELLINGTON, Landscape.. 


HA STMAN. Special Ultra Rapid 


EDWARDS’ Comet. BARNET, Extra Rapid 


lı FORD, Monarch ۴ Ortho. | 
уз Panchromatic. | Cavett, Royal Standard 
" Versatile, Most Rapid. x ES Rapid. | реву, 
„ Zenith. " оул Standard WRATTEN 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Ortho. , 


Criterion, Extra Rapid 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 


rthochrome 5.5 
L FTO, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. EASTMAN, Extra Kapid. 

Violet Label " Ortho. 

MARION, Supreme Epwarps, Snapshot Iso 

È Graireens’ Gramme. 
ILFORD R: ары] Chromatic 

Special Rapid. 

IMPERIAL, Special Kapil 
Leto, Püuaonix. 


LuMIERE, Biue Label 


Batned. 


MAWSON, Celeritas 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Spec.al 
4,  Panchromatic 
VARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 


М] 
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RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Апи-5сгееп. Iso- 


Rapid Plat зв. 


Barnet, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
Flat Film. 
EastMan, Rapid 
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Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 


E N.C. Fiim 

‘i Premo Film Pack 

LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Film. 

MAWSON, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Кар 4 

PARAGON, Ortho, 

Ж Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VibpEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, lustantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
e Chromo-Isolar 


Oriinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

‚з Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacet. XX 
PARAGON, О. dinary, 
RAJAR, Ordi lary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaeous.. 
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N these days, when so many amateur photographers 
endeavour to lessen the expenses of their hobby, 
and even turn it into a profitable undertaking, by 
the sale of their work to the Press, it is extremely 

desirable that they should have some clear idea as to 
their legal rights and those of the persons with whom 
they deal. 

Like most matters appertaining to the law, the subject 
is one of some complication, and the object of these 
notes is to give a few of the broad principles in as 
plain and simple language as possible. 

As a general rule it may be said that the copyright 
in a photograph belongs to the man who “presses 
the button," the taker of the negative, or, to give him 
his correct name, "the author." 

Now this rule, like most others, is subject to excep- 
tions, of 
which the case 
of portraiture 
comes first. If 
a visit is made 
to the studio 
of a profes- 
sional photo- 
grapher for 
the purpose of 
having a por- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 
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SOME POINTS FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND OTHERS. 


THE sky is the background which Nature 
provides for our landscape and seascape 
pictures. 
may appear to be, those near the skyline, in 
nearly every case, are, and also appear to 
be, behind and beyond the distant part of 
the landscape. 


we may have clouds apparently resting on 
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service of some newspaper ог publisher. Here, as one 
would expect, the copyright belongs to the employer. 

The law relating to portraiture is as old as photo- 
graphy itself, and has only been confirmed by the recent 
Copyright Act of 1911, which is a lengthy and compre- 
hensive statute governing the whole question. 

Under the old Act passed in 1862 it was песеззагу 
for a photographer to register his copyright in one of 
the London Government offices; this is not now required. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a very wide 
scope is given to photographers, and there is no legal 
objection to the ambitious amateur snapping anyone and 
everyone, provided always that in publishing his results 
he does not infringe the law of libel by holding up his 
victim to “contempt or ridicule.” 

So much for portraits. And now a word as to other 


subjects. 

A man who 
has taken a 
photograph — 
perhaps from 
an original 
point of view 
—of some 
well - known 
scene or ob- 
ject can claim 


However near overhead clouds 


(In hilly districts at times 


trait taken, on the hills, and obviously nearer to us than the no exclusive 

the usual distant hills which they partly obscure.) The right to his 

terms of pay- thoughtless photographer all too often “ puts orig 1nality. 

ment for ч -< in” his sky and clouds in such a way that they ) Others may 

с a n not only appear too dark and too near, but quite § 89 {0 the 
, 


copyright be- 
longs to the 
sitter and not 
to the taker; 
but, notwith- 
standing this, 
the sitter cannot demand from the photographer the 
negative from which the prints were made, as the im- 
plied contract is simply for a number of prints, and 
the negative remains the property of the photographer. 
His rights in it, however, are not of much value to him, 
as he can be restrained from selling the prints to the 
illustrated papers, or dealing with the negative in any 
way except for the use of his customer. 

It must be remembered that this only applies to cases 
where the sitter pays the photographer. Should there 
be no payment, then, no matter whether the photo- 
grapher is an amateur or a professional, both the copy- 
right in the photograph and the property in the negative 
belong to him, and he can do what he pleases with both, 
provided it is not to the disadvantage of the sitter. 

The other important exception to the rule that the 
copyright belongs to the taker is to be found in the 
case of a Press photographer who is merely in the 


obviously are printed over, and so appear to be in front 
of the distant part of the landscape; so that all idea of 
the sky as Nature's background is lost. 


У рагі of a picture should not appear nearer than the distance. 


identical spot 
where he set 
up his tripod 
and make as 


The sky-and-cloud 


many ехро- 
sures as they 
wish. The 


practice of plagiarism of this kind may be morally 
reprehensible, but is not illegal. What is illegal is to 
copy an actual print; but the law does not prevent any 
number of persons photographing the same object. 

There is a common misapprehension among many 
amateurs, who imagine that once they have disposed 
of a print to an editor and been paid a fee they are 
debarred from the further sale of copies. This is not 
by any means the case. All they have done is to sell 
to that particular editor the right to reproduce the print 
in his paper, and it is for this right to reproduction that 
a fee is paid. Under such circumstances it will be seen 
that the same print can be sent to a dozen editors at the 
same time, or at different times. In other words, the 
taker of the photograph retains the copyright until he 
definitely parts with it by assignment or otherwise. 

At the same time it should be remembered by the 
amateur (or professional) that, although he may send 
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duplicates of the same print to a dozen different papers, 
it is not a plan to be encouraged, as editors are likely 
to refuse future prints if they know the same things 
are being sent elsewhere at the same time. 

The Act of 1911 has made one very important altera- 
tion in regard to the duration of a photographic copy- 
right. Under the old Act the length of the copyright 
was determined in some measure by the life of the 
author; now it is for a fixed period of fifty vears from 
the making of the negative. If, however, the first 
owner assigns his right, then the buyer does not neces- 
sarily take it for the remainder of the fifty years, as the 
Act provides that he shall only be allowed to keep it 
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for twenty-five years after the death of the author, and 
it then reverts to the legal personal representatives of 
the first owner. 

To make this clear: if A takes a photograph, and 
after two years sells the copyright to B, and in another 
three years dies, then at the end of thirty vears from 
the taking of the photograph the copyright will go back 
for the remaining twenty years of the statutory period 
to A's legal personal representatives. 

It is impossible to go into the many side issues of this 
very interesting branch of the law, and it is hoped that 
the foregoing notes may be of assistance in grasping a 
few of the main principles. ^. A. S. B. 


SE — — — —— 


IHE TRAILL-TAYLOR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


(Specially retorted for " The A. P. 8 P. N.” 


R. ANDRE CALLIER delivered the sixteenth Traill-Taylor 

Memorial Lecture at the house of the Roval Photographic 
Society on October 14, taking for his subject some experiments 
in photographic research work and in the construction of photo- 
metrical instruments. The lecture, as a whole, was extremely 
technical, and, indeed, as Mr. Callier said at the outset, the 
nomenclature attaching to photometrical science was a proof that 
the subject was not easy, but the first part of the lecture, never- 
theless, had a certain general interest. It was concerned with 
investigations upon what he called the homogeneity of photo- 
graphic plates, or the production of an even density in every part 
of the plate which had received an equal exposure. 

For this purpose Vr. Callier had had a number of plates 
specially coated on a patent plate glass, experimenting with 
several emulsions, and bv an ingenious device fogging them as 
evenly as possible. Mr. Callier described the difficulties of this 
procedure, particularly with regard to the uneven action of the 
developer, and how he had overcome them. Whatever the 
method of development, however, the results showed invariably 
an increase of density at the edges of the plate, and his explana- 
tion of this phenomenon—a phenomenon which must have been 
very generally recognised— was that during the drying process in 
the manufacture of the sensitive plate, the gelatine became more 
or less hardened while it was wet, and this would account for the 
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edges, which dried the faster, giving more density than the 
centre. 

The irregularities in the plate constitution might at first sight 
be regarded as a set-back to photographic photometry. But even 
so, Mr. Callier would not conclude that photographic photometry 
should be abandoned. Even were the errors as much as 50 per 
cent., the method would still have its value. 

The latter part of the lecture was concerned with spectro- 
photometry and the instruments which Mr. Callier had con- 
structed to further his investigations. Doubtless his diagrams 
and illustrations of his experiments, which are essential to a 
comprehension of his points, will figure in the full report. 
Photometry he considered to be in a very backward condition as 
compared with other chemical and physical sciences. 

In moving a vote of thanks Mr. W. B. Ferguson said that Xr. 
Callier had made it plain to him how it was that in other days, 
when lenses were not so good as at present, and when there was 
a tremendous falling off of illumination between the centre and 
edges of the plate, many people contrived to produce negatives 
in which the illumination at the edges was good. It was now 
plain to him that although the illumination was less at the edges 
of the plate, yet the density being greater at the edges, the two 
errors corrected one another, and a good result was secured 
when it should have been a bad one. 


THE NORWICH EXHIBITION. 


HE tenth annual exhibition of the Norwich and District 
T Photographic Society was opened at the Public Library, 
Norwich, by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Norwich (Mr. 
Arthur M. Samuel). The activity and progress shown by the 
Norwich Society is a good indication of the trend of work in 
photographic societies to-day. True, the Norwich Society pos- 
sesses a keen and energetic secretary in Mr. R. J. Delf, and an 
enthusiastic chairman in Mr. Edward Peake; while in its presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Coe (one of the oldest and most respected pro- 
fessional photographers in the country), and its officials generally 
it is more than usually fortunate. 

The society is also to be congratulated in gaining the sym- 
pathy of the civic authorities, and in having two excellent gal- 
leries (previously used as an art school) at the top of the Public 
Library building placed at its disposal. These have been 


Crass I. (Landscapes, Sea Subjects, and River Scenery).— 
Silver Plaque: W. Hill, Leek. Bronze: M. O. Dell, Walham 
Green; J. |. Hartley, Colne. Certificates: Н. C. Caulton, Not- 
tingham ; H. Smith, Birmingham ; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland ; 
A. J. Freeman, Stoke Newington; D. Н. Magnus, East Sheen; 
Harold Hill, Shefheld. 

CLASS II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—.S:/ver. Plaque: 
Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. Bronze: W. С. Squires, Cam- 
bridge; Е. W. Gardner, Harrow. Certificates: В. J. Perry, 
Brighton; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; T. F. Brogden, Scar- 
borough; R. Berry, Blackrod; H. Warner, Hammersmith; B. 
Garter, Burnley. 

Crass JII. (Architecture).—Si/ver Plague: Withheld. Bronze: 
Н. Smith, Birmingham; К. Н. B. Smith, Canterbury. Certif- 
cates: G. R. Bigney, Scarborough; R. Gorbold, Northampton ; 
F. Ashton Milburn, Sunderland ; Adam Harrison, Burnley. 

Crass IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still-life).—S7/ver Plaque: C. А. 
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AWARDS IN “THE A. P." ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


newly decorated, and are excellent for exhibitions, while in Mr. 
A. M. Stevens, the chief librarian, it has found a staunch sup- 
porter. Mr. Stevens has interested himself in the record and 
survey section started by the society a vear or two ago at an 
exhibition, and the fine collection of record prints now stored in 
the Library bids fair to become one of the largest and most 
interesting in the kingdom. An exhibition of these prints will be 
held in the gallery during the winter. 

The present exhibition has not only a large entry in the open 
classes, but the members’ classes have been well supported with 
excellent work, while the East Anglian Federation classes, con- 
taining pictures from Cambridge, Lincoln, Bedford, Ipswich, 
Walthamstow, Peterborough, South Essex, add materially to the 
strength of the show and help to forward the ideal of the East 
Anglian School of Landscape Photography. 


(Seo "" Topics «f 

the Week”) 
White, Newport, I.W. Bronze: T. С. Hibbert, Sheffield ; A. I. 
Burnley, Scarborough. Certificates: О. W. Е. Thomas, Swin- 
don; A. Nicholson, Sheffield ; Chas. A. Allen, Kilmarnock. 

Crass V. (Miscellaneous).—Si/ver Plaque: J. Н. Jennings, 
Camberwell. Bronze: Stanley Crook, Scarborough; Richard 
Hancock, Sheffheld. Certificates: Н. C. Whitfield, Battersea 
Park; James B. Price, Dyserth; T. H. Blackman, Preston; A. I. 
liurnley, Scarborough ; €. W. Colthrup, London, S.E.; R. Chis- 
lett, Rotherham. 

Crass VI. (Colour Photography).—Si/ver Plaque: L. Squire, 
Streatham Hill. Bronze: Ellis Kelsey, Eastbourne; A. Rodwell, 
London, E.C. Certificates: Frank R. Newnes, Kew; W. Annels, 
Richmond; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury ; Dr. Norman Aldridge, 
Southampton. 

Crass VII. (Record and Survey).—Silver Plaque: Withheld. 
Bronze: G. R. Bigney, Scarborough. Certificate: H. C. Sutton, 
Bristol. { 
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. FIREWORKS, BONFIRES, AND STREET ILLUMINATIONS. 


A NOTE FOR THE FIFTH. 


AVING just spent a couple of hours in the streets in 
H a thick reefer overcoat, and had a good supper after 
it all, I was about full of my subject. Camera work 
in the open, after dark, may seem uncanny, and, to some 
folks, perhaps unthinkable. But there are interesting im- 
pressions made after dark on well-backed plates; “night 
photographers" have improved of late both in fervour and 
practice. Night scenes have an attractiveness of their own, 
and when carefully handled never fail to command popular 
appreciation. 
Around the Bonfire. 

Guy Fawkes' Day was handsomely near, and we arranged 
for a thoroughly striking display. АП the “oily firewood” 
that could be legitimately handled was brought into requisi- 
tion. All the cotton-weft skips that kindly disposed manu- 
facturers were willing to give, without money and without 
price, were received with thanks; and we boasted a noble 
pile when the critical hour arrived for sprinkling the paraffin 
and igniting the wickerwork. It blazed well, but became 
too hot for a near approach of the camera. Of course, the 
camera was there. It was very useful, and reminds me 
that a few hints on this kind 
of work may be interesting 
to fellow-workers. 

Note well, then, that a 
bonfire should have plenty of 
flame. Great yellow flashes 
should rise in vivid sweeps. 
Have at least six half-plates 
ready in the dark slides; the 
plates must be backed. If 
not backed when purchased, 
they can be covered in the 
dark-room in a few minutes 
with reliable backing medium 
purchased at your photo 
dealer's I am rather fond 
of “halogen,” made by the 
wel - known Maidenhead 
firm. This is pressed from 
the capsule in which it is 
sold, into a 2 oz. wide- 
necked bottle a quarter full 
of gum. Gum and halogen 
are thoroughly mixed, and applied to the glass side of the 
plate with a soft camel-hair brush. Of course, this will not 
dry in half a minute. But that matters little. I have a 
small pile of tissue-sheets half-plate size; when a plate is 
backed, one of these tissue-sheets is gently placed on the 
backing, and the plate—backing, tissue and all—is inserted 
in the dark slide ready for immediate use. There is “no 
waiting." 

Harking to the scene of operations, plant the camera 
reasonably near the fire just before it is fed to its utmost 
capacity. Place two or three jovial boys between the camera 
and the fire in a cheery posture, and give them definite in- 
structions to keep still during the exposure. There is no 
need for a focus- 
sing-cloth; the 
"dark pall of 
night" will 
answer for this. 
Focus the 
figures rather 
than the flames ; 
do not use a 
smaller aperture 
than F/11, and 
give а fairly 
generous ехро- 
sure — from 20 
to 30 seconds. 
Every flash of 


THE “NOBLE PILE " 


AT 9 P.M, 
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А FOUNTAIN 


By J. Н. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 


flame will, of > 

course, overlap Я 
some other. But 
the silhouetted 
dark figures cast 
against the 
shapeless glare 
produce a some- 
what dramatic 
effect. I have 
known workers 
wax enthusiastic 
over bonfires, 
and, quite acci- 
dentally, close 
the shutter in- 
stead of opening 
it. The results in these cases were much more informative 
than welcome. 


THE “NOBLE PILE ” IN Course oF ERECTION. 


Among the Fireworks. 

Ah! this little pastime beats bonfires. There is some- 
thing to rejoice over in 
photographing the produc- 
tions of present-day pyro- 
technists. One serious at- 
tempt is quite enough to 
create a lasting appetite for 
more. Do not imagine that 
firework photography is “ in- 
stantaneous work” because 
rockets fly, crackers jump, 
and fire-wheels spin at high 
rates of speed. Indeed, it is 
just the opposite. And the 
simplicity of its method is 
proverbial. It comes to this, 
merely let the fireworks im- 
print themselves on the plate 
“as they choose.” 

Prepare the plates before- 
hand, as with “bonfires,” 
and select a point of view 
well over the heads of the 
crowd. Be not too near the 
display, nor yet too far away. Asa rule, a point twenty yards 
away will best cover the composition. A “close” view often 
results in a mere network of lines across a plate, without 
any definite source or climax. Set the tripod firmly on the 
ground or platform, and suspend from the tripod screw the 
camera baggage. This will keep the structure rigid, baffle 
the breeze, and elude the tortuous movements of the 
crowd. 

The camera at once arouses curiosity among many ob- 
servers. They gather round—all round—peep into the lens, 
stumble over 
the tripod, and 
make пісе rce- 
marks. Hence 
the  camerist 
must keep cool, 
or he may get 
into "hot 
water" besides 
fireworks. With 
a modicum of 
sweet patience 
all will go well. 
Entreat the 
good ladv with 
the  sunshade 
bonnet to step 
aside for a 
minute, or she 
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may be included in the photograph. This is generally quite 
sufficient. She will bolt instantly, and you will not see 
her again that night. Watch the man with the torch. He 
sets the composition aflame. Draw the dark slide when he 


FiRE-LINES ARE “FRINGED” WHEN WIND IS BLOWING. 


touches the starting fuse, open the lens, and keep the front 
of the camera clear. Almost immediately the lines of fire 
will shoot upwards and athwart each other. Some will 
splutter in mid air, and shower forth fountains of delicate 
flame. Other flashes will mount and wriggle, and jump 
towards all points of the compass, then suddenly burst into 
a brilliant halo of light colour. And this reminds me. It 
is advisable, though not 
essential, to use ortho- 
chromatic plates. I generally 
use this type without filter. 
I tried once with a light- 
coloured yellow filter, but the 
lines of flame were too insig- 
nificant to induce me to ven- 
ture that plan again. Г am 
out for as brilliant a show as 
I can possibly command. 
Keep off the cap of the lens 
until the composition is flicker- 
ing away. The exposure may 
have been thirty to fifty 
seconds. No matter. Simply 
secure the composition, or the 
best part of it, and then close 
the lens. Some firework en- 
thusiasts make the peculiar 
mistake of exposing two or 
three different compositions 
on the same plate. This super- 
position is generally intoler- 
able. Each display is a com- 
plete composition, and if 
mingled with the next on the 
programme will generally look 


supremely absurd. Do not 
save plates that way. In one 
brief hour we can easily WHEN “ROBIN 15 Suv. 
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secure half a dozen photographs, which will more than 
repay, m popular interest, for the discomforting chill of 
night. 

In street scenes avoid glaring electric arc lights in the 
foreground. These make havoc even of backed plates. The 
best selection is a well-lit frontage, or brilliant piece of archi- 
tecture, outlined with tungsten or osram lamps. The lights 
are thus well defined, and the lighting is beautifully diffused. 
Here we may compose carefully. The time is our own. 
There is no need to hurry. Three hours at least are avail- 
able between 7 and 11 p.m., and points of view may be 
varied with increasing interest. Exposures will be from 
ten to thirty minutes, according to distance and relative 
strength of the illuminants. Expose amply ; under-exposures 
are useless. No amount of working-up will compensate for 
these. Over-exposures can always be controlled to some 
extent in development. In developing I invariably require a 
very clear image on the glass side of the negative. This 
wonderfully helps the printing faculty; and, after all, it is 
the print that pleases. 
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Nature Photographs.—An exhibition of photographs by mem- 
bers of the Nature Photographic Society is now open at the Royal 
Photographic Society's house, 35, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
It remains open daily from її a.m. to 5 p.m., until November 15. 
Admission is free on presentation of visiting card. 


An °“ Agfa " Flashlight Showcard.— Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann 
and Co., 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C., sole 
agents for the well-known “Agfa” chemicals, developers, plates 
and films, have just issued a very artistic little showcard for 
dealers in materials for flashlight photography. It is a very 
striking silhouette subject produced with the aid of the “Agfa” 
flash-lamp, and the complete showcard is a stiffly mounted 
bromide print. A copy of the card will be sent to any dealer who 
applies for it at the above address. 


** Cellofix " Samples—An Explanation.—In view of several com- 
plaints having come to hand as to the non-receipt of samples of 
* Cellofix? paper which have been ordered by readers of THE 
A. P., Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer asks us to state that he has 
investigated the matter and finds that the letter-box at his place 
of business, 45, Chancery Lane, E.C., has been systematically 
tampered with for some little time past, hence several communi- 
cations have never come into his hands. He has made arrange- 
ments, however, to fulfil all orders which may have been sent if 
any readers who have not received their goods will let him 
have full particulars. 


BLACKPOOL BEACH. 
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Exposure when Enlarging by Reflected Daylight, i.e., 
without a condenser.—In this case the light, and so the illu- 
‘mination of the negative, may be regarded as constant. (This 
15 not quite strictly correct, as the distance between negative 
and lens varies, so that the lens has to deal with a 
case as a question of the same quantity of light being spread 
out over different sizes on the easel. 

It is convenient but not essential to take “same size” as 
our standard or unit. But any worker can easily make his 
own table to fit any other unit. 

Now it is easy to see that if we double the lens to easel 
«distance the height and also the breadth of the enlargement 
will both be doubled or the area quadrupled. If the lens to 
easel distance be trebled, the enlargement is trebled both 
"ways, so its area is increased ninefold. In short, the area 
of the enlargement varies as the square of the lens distance. 
Thus if it be 7 inches in one case and 10 inches in another 
the two sizes will be as 49 to 100, or say 1 to 2, and the 
«corresponding exposure will be as г to 2. So that if the 
first is 6 sec. the second would be 12 sec., and so on. 
Next if we know the focal length of the lens (f) and the 

ratio (r) or scale of magnification, we can easily find (d) the 

lens distance. In fact, if we know any two of these three 
quantities we can easily get the third from one of these 
three equations: 


(i) d= (1 +r) f; (i) f=, a (ped. — 1. 


t 

(1) For instance, let f be 5 ches and the ratio be 3 
{enlarging 3 diameters). Then 1 +r = 4, and (1 + 4) f is 
4 times 5, or 20 inches. 

(2 Let the lens distance be 20 inches and the ratio be 
2 ао, Then 1+r=3, and d divided by + г is 20 
divided by 3, or 6$ inches, as the focal length of the lens. 

(3) The distance of lens to easel is 24, and the focai 
length of lens is 6 inches. Thus d divided by 6 is 4, and 
4 minus 1 is 3 (diameters). 

Now to get back to the exposure question. We have 
above scen that the exposure varies as the square of d. It 
is now easy to make a table of comparative exposures for 
different ratios. We use the formula d = (1 +r) f in the 
second column, but omit f because it is the same lens used 
in all cases. 

The ratio 1 is *same size," which, of course, is not an 
enlargement in the literal sense of the term. 

Exposure Ratio 


Diameters Reduced to 
or Ratio. d = (t +r) f. d Square. See Size as 
nit. 
I ee I+ ft =2 4 I 
1} 1+ 1) = 2} ы = 6} 1} (nearly) 
2 1+2 =3 9 2; 
24 vis т + 2} = 34 2 = 113 3 (пеайу) 
3 1+3 =4 16 4 
4 1+4 =5 . 25 6; 
5 1+5 =6 36 ie 9 
6 es 1+6 =7 49 .. I2 (nearly) 


Thus to reduce the proportionate exposures to the same 
size unit as in the last column the figures of the preceding 
column are divided by 4. But suppose you say, "I never 
enlarge same size—I do this by contact printing—but I take 
two diameters as my standard ; how can I bring these figures 
into line for my case?" 
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Al we need do is to divide the third column figures 
by 9 (corresponding to ratio 2), to get this table :— 


Ratio or Relative 
Diameters. Exposures. | Thus to get the rela- 
Ta I tive exposure for 2j 
2} и . 14 (nearly) | diameters we have to 
3 i Бү uu | divide 4? by 9, i.c., 3? 
4 is 25 5 | or 133, which is a trifle 
5 iis 4 | over I] here given as 
6 8 54 (nearly) an approximation. 


Scale Card.—It is quite a good plan to take a piece of 
white card the same size as the largest print made by the 
worker, and mark on it concentric rectangles corresponding 
to the usual multiples of negatives commonly used. Suppose 
the worker to be a quarter-plate user. Calling this 4 by 3, 
we get the following sizes as likely multiples: 14, 6 by 41. 
2, 8 by 6. 24, то Бу 73. 3, 12 by 9. 35, 14 by 10}. 4, 
16 by 12; etc. 

Such a card is useful for focussing on and selecting the 
size of paper to be used. The relative exposure numbers 
may also be marked at one corner of each rectangle, etc. 


Relative Exposure auth. Artificial Light.—It might very 
naturally be supposed when using artificial light that all 
we have to do when comparing exposures is to compare 
areas, thus concluding that a 12 by 10 print would require 
four times the exposure of a 6 by 5 print, using the same 
lens, stop, negative, and light. This might pass if the dis- 
tance between the lens and the negative was a constant 
quantity, but this is not the case. Suppose, for instance, 
we are reproducing same size. The lens is now double 
its focal length from the negative and the same distance 
from the easel, i.e. 2 ft. in each case. Now suppose we 
arrange the apparatus to give a six times (diameter) en- 
largement. The lens is now only 1+!, 1e. if, from the 
negative, while it 1s 7 f from the easel. Thus it is nearer 
the negative but further from the easel, i.e. receiving more 
light and spreading it out over a larger area. 

In a previous note I dealt with the relative exposures 
assuming that we were dealing with an illuminated surface 
of constant value. But when using an artificial light source 


- —-such, for instance, as an incandescent gas mantle—we find 


that as we vary the lens-to-negative (and condenser) distance 
we have to vary also the light-to-condenser distance, and 
consequently the quantity of light received by the condenser 
and sent through the negative varies accordingly. Thus 
by bringing the lens and negative nearer together we shall 
have to put the light source further away from the condenser 
in order to keep the image of the light source somewhere 
within the projecting lens. И is not possible to give a simple 
formula for this factor, as it depends on the relative foci 
of condenser and projector. But if we assume that the 
focal length (f) of the projector is double that of the con- 
denser (F) we can tabulate matters as follows: 


Licht to Exrosure Result 


atio. dens Relative Combined with 
иә Nee, Distances. Previous Table. 
rt ks 4/3 f. us I T I 

2/t sas 3/2 f. T 1.26 iss 25 approx. 
3/t T 8/5 f. 1.44 "n S$ 
4/1 ie 5/3 f. 1.56 T 9$ вн 
tjt ar 12/7 d 1.65 neo I5 - 


6/t Jus 7/4 f. a 1.72 ... 20 T 
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HILE Mr. Hector 
Vi Murchison's exhibi- 
поп of *'Poets and Public- 
ists” at the Camera Club is 
a further indication of pro- 
gress 1n photographic por- 
_|””' traiture, it appropriately 
| | marks a stage jn his own 
advance, which, indeed, has been very noticeable of late. He 
1s one of those individual workers who, looking beyond super- 
ficial appearances, perceive something of the spirit of their sub- 
jects, and, whether they are natural scenes or personages, his 
scnsitive appreciation can generally bring out interesting attri- 
butes of the less obvious kind. Much may be forgiven for the 
sake of this valuable power, even when, as sometimes happens, 
it shows a tendency to get out of hand, to the neglect of artistic 
principles; and it is particularly serviceable in overcoming the 
mechanical quality that has so long burdened portraiture. 

No doubt bromoil, with its unusual Opportunities for modi- 
fication and design, is a help, and it is to be noted that this 
process has been employed in nearly every print. There is one 
example of the transfer method, which I could wish had been 
mor2 generally adopted, since it gives tone instead of the 
“juicy ” blackness that fascinates so many photographers. 

The instance is in the representation of “John Masefield,” 
which has a refinement of tone and a beauty of texture very 
helpful to the sympathetic rendering of the individuality of the 
poet. On the other hand, the fairy fancy of “Mrs. Nesbit 
Bland" is obscured in an atmosphere of rich and solid gloom ; 
but she is depicted with force and dignity, and not without 
imagination. 

That Mr. Murchison can perceive the “aura” of a poet is 
proved by several of the prints, and those of “Lawrence 
Binyon" and *Rupert Brook" may be taken as cases in point. 
* T. Sturge Moore” is portrayed in a manner that wins respect- 
ful admiration for his individuality, and the quiet and simple 
yet forceful and discerning portrait of “John Helston” conveys 
scmething of the steadfastness that enabled him to follow the 
call of his muse, in admired achievement, under not very favour- 
able conditions of life. 

Another poet, “ Walter de la Mare,” is shown in three different 
aspects, which may be taken to illustrate his evolution from the 
initial joy of production, without consciousness of art, to the 
earnest but less happy realisation of power and purpose. The 
strength, imagery, and lyrical quality distinguishing the verses 
of “James Rhoades” seem quite appropriate as the expression 
of such a personality as Mr. Murchison has portrayed. 


These pictures, while interesting in their faculty of suggesting. 


or stimulating ideas, are not without faults of arrangement and 
treatment. Mr. Murchison, in his eager concern for what is 
characteristic, sometimes omits to consider whether it is also 
pictorial. It is not easy always to remember that one's first 
duty is to the picture, and one's second the subject, the artist 
creating the one, while he mercly uses the other. 
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“POETS AND PUBLICISTS” AT THE 
CAMERA 


Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News " 


November 3, 1913. 


CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


In one of the three expressive portraits of “G. K. Chesterton,” 
where that humorous philosopher is in a lecturing pose, a limp 
hand hangs down, making an angular and inharmonious line that 
draws attention to the bottom of the picture, and it is an in- 
teresting point that, though characteristic, this introduction 


destroys the decorative quality of what would otherwise be a 
remarkably successful work. Here is an example of too great 
a sacrifice to the personal attributes of the sitter. іп another 
portrait the firm line of the figure emphasises its corpulence, 
and this is a pity, because the treatment of the head shows 
that the intellectual qualities, which are of far more interest 
and importance, have been the principal aim, and it is not 
desirable that physical peculiarities should be so insistent as to 
compete with the main theme. The line of the figure could be 
given, but it need not be accentuated, particularly as witticisms 
on the subject are getting rather cheap. 

It is far more creditable to represent the combined power and 
whimsicality of an impressive personality, and it must be said 
that on the whole this has been done with unusual penetration, 
despite the blemishes referred to. The three prints, which include 
that hung in last year's Salon, are the best portraits of Mr. 
Chesterton that I have seen. 

Mr. Hilare Belloc and Mr. Bernard Shaw are less pictorially 
interesting subjects; there is less grip in their portrayal, and 
by no means so striking a rendering of intellectuality. The [os 
trait of “Lewis Hind” is sympathetically treated, and full of 
expression, though this quality is to some extent diminished by 
needless high lights, which emphasise unimportant detail and 
distract attention. 

Very expressive, too, is the scholarly face of *Henry New- 
bolt," who appears in two portraits, the profile being especially 
marked by dignity and refinement. A very easy and natural 
likeness of “P. G. Konody,” the art.critic, shows him in a 
characteristic aspect, and is a quietly successful though unpre- 
tentious representation. Conveying an individuality through 
artistic restraint, and with no flight of imagination, the print is 
in a style that may well be considered by amateurs who are 
feeling their way. 

The portrait of * Harold Cox" shows the gentle personality 
of private life, removed from the excitements of controversy, 
that give animation and a certain aggressive vigour to his 
features on the platform. 

Among several other notable figures that strengthen the col- 
lection may be mentioned those of “L. J. Garvin,” “Т. P. 
O'Connor," and “Clement Shorter.” Mr. Murchison is fortu- 
nate in having been able to represent so many interesting indi- 
vidualities, and the visitor will feel that he knows them better 
for the discrimination and understanding with which they have 
been portrayed. The decorative feeling that marks the treat- 
ment, and the pervading appreciation of character will no doubt 
appeal by way of example to many photographers who aspire 
to expressive portraiture. But it should be noted that the 
decorative aim is sometimes experimental, and does not always 
hit the mark. 


—— og 


A Remarkable Test of Lens Definition. —Doubtless a number 
of our readers have already applied for the two postcards that 
Messrs. Aldis Bros., the makers of the well-known Aldis anastig- 
mat lenses, are issuing. The two cards show in a verv marked 
manner the wonderfully fine definition that the new Aldis F/4.5 
lens is capable of giving. One of the postcards is a glossy 
bromide print from a negative which was produced by photo- 
graphing a test chart over eight feet high. This test chart was 
made by stretching canvas on a wooden frame and then pasting 
on to it sheets of printed matter. The photograph was made on 
a quarter-plate, and the reduction is so great that the print itself 
has the appearance of being a copy of a piece of grey linen or 
other woven material. Examination with a magnifying glass, 


however, reveals the fact that the grey expanse is composed of 
the printed words, “The Aldis 4.5 lens for definition,” and we 
are quite prepared to accept Messrs. Aldis’ statement that this 
line appears on the postcard over 55,000 times. The test of the 
remarkable keenness of definition shown in this reproduction is 
indicated in the second postcard, which is a bromide enlargement 
from a corner of the other negative, and shows the wording of 
a size that can be read with the naked eye. Here again the 
definition is beautifully clear, and both cards are a striking testi- 
mony to the excellence of the Aldis anastigmats. This pair of 
postcards and other matter relating to Aldis lenses will be sent 
to any readers of THE A.P. making application, with penny 
stamp, to Messrs. Aldis Bros., Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
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PARTING. By GUIDO REY 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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EGER ITE Bv H. MORTIMER-LAMB (Montreal). 
| | С s ТИГ т ms of the Year 1913."* 
Mr. Mortimer-Lamb is the author of the article on " Pictorial Photography in Canada," in  Photogra 13. 
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EVENING MISTS. 


By 
Miss EDITH L, WILLIS. 


The original, a carbon print 
(15X12), was awarded a prize 
in the Weekly Comonetition. 
This picture was also exhibited 
at the Norwich Photographic 
Society's Exhibition. 
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THE BATHERS. 


By 
T. D. RALLI. 


From the Norwich 
Photographic Society's 
Exhibition. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given in last week's issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Steuart, 4, Enys Road, Eastbourne. (Title of print, “Look, 
Auntie!”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, r. r.; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, afternoon, June; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to Harry D. Williar, 637, West Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. (Title of print, *Sundown.") 
Technical data: Plate, Hammer B ; lens, Goerz ; exposure, 1-25th 
second; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Cyko 
paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to David Orr, The Hawthorns, 
Woodford Green. (Title of print, *Running into Harbour.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Flashlight; lens, Zeiss Protar ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, morning, Septem- 
ber; printing process, enlarged on Griffin's Lingrain bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, 
Southsea. (Title of print, *Lee Rails Awash.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S. R. ; lens, Orthostigmar ; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-100th sec. ; time of day, noon, August; developer, rytol; print- 
ing process, bromoil. 

Hon. Mention. 

Е. L. Verster, Finsbury Park, N.; Chas. Browne, Blackburn ; 
Frank Boiton, Hull; Hilton Pearson, Toronto; Miss Florence 
Barron, Stafford; W. M. M. Miller, Weybridge; Robt. К. 
Holmes, Dollar (2); E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; David 
Forsyth, Elgin; E. G. Evezard, Beckenham; F. P. Page, 
Bristol; H. C. Buckle, Harrogate; E. L. Randall, S. Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; L. Foulger, Birmingham; C. W. Williams, S. 
Woodford ; Geo. Raeper, Leith. 


Class I. 

Frank Bolton, Hull; L. Gadsden, Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. C. 
Collins, Plymouth; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford (2); Н. 
Garforth, Bradford; Miss E. A. Taylor, Worthing; A. H. 
Magathaes, Brazil; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore (2); E. L. 
Gauut, Ilkley; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; William Watson, 
Nelson; F. P. Page, Bristol; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston- 
super-Mare (2) ; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; Stuart Nichol- 
son, Alverstoke; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W. ; Н. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W. (2); E. H. Plumpton, Cobham ; Percy Smith, 
Skipton; Cecil J. Barber, Belmont; Thos. Mattison, Bedford ; 
Miss J. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood; W. НШ, Leek; Miss У. 
Holmes, Crowthorne; W. C. Н. Woodgate, Finsbury Park, N. ; 
H. W. Curtis, Buenos Aires; Roland Pearson, Blackpool; L. C. 
Bowman, Ipswich; Miss Rossi, London, N.W. 


Class II. 

Harold G. Wood, Forest Hill, S.E. ; B. Rollinson, Brixton, 
S.W.; Mrs. Brook, H.M.S. Centurion; Miss C. Teesdale, Аттап; 
Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss B. Taunton, Upper 
Holloway; Victor Cetti, Birmingham; R. Gordon Sparks, 
Brondesbury Park, N.W.; C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull; Mrs. 
Jaques, Boston. 

| Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. 
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BEGINNERS' SECTION. 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Mrs. Oldham, Bellamour 
Lodge, Rugeley, Staffs. (Title of print, * Beeches.") Technical 
data: Plate, Versatile ortho.; lens, Dagor; stop, F/11; ex- 


posure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, morning, September ; developer, 
pyro; printing process, platinotype. 


Beginners’ Class. 

A. W. Scott, Aberdeen; E. Povah, Bournemouth ; W. Daw- 
son, Kendal; Arthur Mead, Sheffield; Miss M. Kitson, Kirk- 
stall; J. H. Dinwoodie, Edinburgh ; F. Tuomy, Hammersmith, 
W.; Miss Е. M. Waring, Ealing; Н. Ballard, Manor Park, E. ; 
Miss V. М. Wigg, Merstham ; M. Н. Wilkinson, Bradford; W. 
A. Wyatt, Gravesend; G. Leverton, Kimberley, Notts; Mrs. 
Leigh Spencer, Clifford, Herefordshire; F. Baird, Manchester ; 
Miss D. Simpson, Portobello; Miss L. M. Irvine, Clapham, 
S.W.; F. C. Collins, Plymouth; Miss C. Cowden, Paisley ; 
P. H. Palmer, Reading; Chas. Andrews, London, N.W.; J. J. 
Sykes, Birmingham ; Paul Luders, Hanley; F. W. Fawssett, 
Edmonton, N.; Gilbert Russell, London, W.; W. Baddeley, 
Leeds; D. A. T. Simey, Cambridge; Thos. C. Hine, Birching- 
ton; A. C. Patterson, Liverpool; John Ewan, Torquay; D. B. 
Fawssett, Birmingham; H. J. Strugnell, Wimbledon; S. S. 
Brownlow, Birmingham ; Miss M. Gates, Glasgow. 


The Camera Club.—To-night (Nov. 3) is a members' evening. 
Members are requested to bring prints, negatives, autochromes, 
and lantern slides for exhibition. On Thursday, Dr. W. H. 
St. John Hope will lecture on “Heraldic Art with the Camera.” 


Sheffield Photographic Society's annual exhibition will be held 
in Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from March 3 to 7 inclusive. 
Apply for full particulars to the hon. secretary, Mr. H. Merrill, 
6, Park Station, Sheffield. 


The Latest Booklet to hand from Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts, dealing with their well-known bromide papers, 
contains much useful information and formula for the produc- 
tion of successful bromide prints. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained free on application to the above address. 


Walthamstow Eisteddfod.—In connection with the seventh 
annual Eisteddfod, to be held at Shern Hall, Walthamstow, from 
November 15 to 22, there is a section for photography, including 
five classes. Entries close on November 8. For prospectus and 
full particulars apply to Mrs. Frank Maud, East Lodge, Forest 
Rise, Walthamstow. 


Missing Lenses.—A Ross Telecentric lens, 13 in., F/6.8, 
No. 73120, in black leather case, has been lost or stolen from 
Brighton College. A Cooke half-plate lens, Goerz Tenax camera, 
a pair of prismatic field-glasses, and a Pancratic draw tele- 
scope are also missing. Any information which may lead to the 
recovery of these instruments will be welcomed by the College 
authorities at Brighton. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ano PHOTOQRAPHIO news. 
Prints must reach the office not la Availlableuntti 
than the first post on Friday. November 15. 

Title of Print .............. новое весовое тео овеь ——— € —Á—— — — 

Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stob, Time of Day, Date. 

Developer, and Printing Ретосезв........................................ аня 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photozrapher. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ..............0.. ИТЕР 


90990900900090000000900009090000000900 eee 


IMPORTANT.— Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State ћего................................ Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside ` WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Foreign Readers. 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
olonial an 
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Available until 
November 15. 


BEGINNER S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens. Stob. Time of Day, Date, 
Developer. and Printing Process 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
Ihave never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 

Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


*90*090290929029000000990920000800040000990009000009000990009€ 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and Ч Из return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State һеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION," 


EN .UIRY ODUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupone must accompany Queries on Teohnical, Piotorial, or other matters 
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GUIDE FOR ENLARGING SIZES, 

VERY simple and useful guide is 

shown here for speedily securing 
the desired size of image on the enlarging 
easel, doing away with the necessity of 
closely examining the proportions of the 
enlarged image thrown on to the easel 
when adjusting the size. Through the 
guide being black, and fitted against the 
white ground of the enlarging easel, it 
gives the strongest denotation that is pos- 
sible of the size chosen for enlarging up 
to, and cannot be otherwise than percep- 
tible, even in the gloom of the enlarging 
room. As there are so many different 
sizes clustered together on the same en- 
larging easel, such a guide is very desir- 
able, otherwise getting the enlarged image 
just the desired size often appears the 
most troublesome part of the whole en. 
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larging job, the difficulty mentioned being 
the most apparent when enlarging over- 
dense or fogged negatives. Or, on the 
other hand, when employing lenses of 
comparatively long focus, the easel having 
as a matter of necessity to be placed 
farther away from both the lantern and 
also the operator's sight. For construct- 
ing the guide, a sharp pocket-knife, a 
piece of straw or cardboard, and a triangu- 
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lar square costing twopence will be re- 
quired. The first question to be decided 
upon before commencing the construction 
of the guide, is whether it is to be em- 
ploved for one size only or for a number 
of different sizes. If the worker is accus- 
tomed to enlarge up to one size only, the 
guide should then be constructed as in- 
dicated in fig. 1, the opening A being cut 
the exact size of bromide paper generally 
employed. If the guide is to serve for a 
number of different sizes, it should be 
constructed as indicated in fig. 2. For 
explanation purposes we will suppose it to 
be required for various sizes; such being 
the case, a piece of straw or cardboard 
measuring 124 by 104 in. will be re- 
quired. In the centre of it cut an opening 
84 by 64 in., as indicated by A, fig. 1. 
After cutting out the opening A, apply to 
both sides of the guide a coating of some 
dead black. (A penny bottle of Bruns- 
wick black, well diluted with turpentine, 
answers well for such purposes). When 
quite dry pass a knife through the two 
corners marked by arrows in fig. 1. After 
so doing it will then be ready for use, 
and the two sections will appear as fig. 2. 
When in use fig. 1 should be temporarily 
fixed with any of the usual dark-room 
pins on to the cnlarging easel, around the 
particular size always employed, as indi- 
cated in fig. 3. If the guide is made as 
supposed, for various sizes, the two 
sections of fig. 2 should be temporarily 
fixed with the same kind of pins, at 
opposite corners, and just outside the 
boundary lines, denoting the particular 
size chosen for enlarging up to, as indi- 


cated in fig. 4. Н. W. H. 
کڪ‎ S EE 
A USE FOR CRACKED CELLULOID 


DISHES. 

NYONE who has a celluloid or 

xvlonite dish of whole-plate size or 
larger that has split at one or more of the 
corners, as thev have a tendency to do, 
and has given up the ticklish and too often 
unsuccessful attempts to repair it satis- 
factorily, can turn it into a very efficient 
washer for plates or prints by simply 
making three holes in each of the depres- 
sions in the bottom of the dish, one close 
to each end and the other in the middle. 
They should be about 1-16th in. diameter, 
bored from inside, and the rough edges 
pared off. 

If the dish is now stood in the sink, sup- 
pcrted by two pieces of wood to allow the 
water free exit from the holes, which 
would be practically closed up if put flat 
down in the sink, and a gentle stream from 
the tap allowed to fall in the centre for 
negatives, or the side for prints, it does 
the work quickly and well, as the heavier 
hypo-laden water naturally sinks into the 
lowest part and escapes through the holes. 

The tool I use to make the holes is 
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called a bird-cage awl, and is a much more 
handy implement for a variety of odd uses 
to those who make or repair their appara- 
tus than either a bradawl or gimlet, and 
deserves to be better known. It is square 
ia section, and tapers to a fine point, so 
that the hole it makes is larger at the top, 
which is very advantageous when fitting 
screws, and, the corners being sharp, it 
will cut holes in metal a little larger if 
a thicker screw should be required. They 
are cheap—the blades only cost 1d. each, 
or fitted with handle 2d.—and if used with 
reasonable care are not nearly so prone 
to split the wood. HEw. 


— مي‎ ——— 
MAKING SURE OF THE TRIPOD SCREW. 


N spite of frequent warnings, one of the 
unpleasant experiences which fall to 

the lot of nearly every outdoor photo- 
grapher at some time or other is that feel- 
ing of extreme annoyance which results 
from the discovery (usually when miles 
from home) that the tripod screw has been 
left behind. 

At the cost of a few pence, the simple 
little contrivance here described can be 
easily made. It is at once neater and 
more certain than the proverbial “piece of 
string,” and ensures the elusive screw 
being on the spot when wanted. 

The only materials required are a couple 
of small spring hooks—preferably with 
swivels—about nine or ten inches of light 
chain (cheap brass or iron chandelier chain 
is as good as anything), and a common 
screw eye. Attach the hooks, one at each 


end of the chain, and clip one of them 
into a hole of about 3-16ths in. diameter, 
drilled in the thumbpiece of the tripod 
screw. The other end of chain is hooked 
into the screw eye, which should be 
screwed into the underside of the tripod 
head. (See illustration.) 

It is not absolutely necessary to use 
spring hooks, but the advantage of this 
method will be greatly appreciated should 
it be desired to detach the chain quickly 
at any time. At least one swivel of some 
sort, however, is strongly advised, other- 
wise the chain will prove troublesome by 
kinking up when the tripod screw is 
brought into operation: Е. Н.В. S. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


London Scared. 

What a fearful fright some of the big guns 
of the R.P.S. Affiliation must have had !—all 
through a little chap from Yorkshire, one Ezra 
Clough by name, who has had some fourteen or 
fifteen years’ practical experience of what 
“Federation” can do for photographic societies, 
and who had the temerity to beard the lions of 
affiliation almost in their own lair, and tell 
them some of his experiences. Wolf! wolf!! 
was the terrible cry that rang through the Lon- 
don societies, and in the early hours of the 
following morning telegrams, or perhaps Mar- 
conigrams, rapidly flashed all over the country 
(that is, where they still send a donation of 
one guinea) hastily summoning a council of war 
—ministers, consuls, commanders, chief engineers, 
and such-like head officials—to consider the ter- 
rible position of the affiliation with regard to the 
awful news, that a dreaded federation was knock- 
ing at the gates of London. The response must 
have been nerve reassuring, for a report says 
nearly a hundred foregathered in Russell Square 
to hear of the terrible calamity, and resolve on 
steps to avert a disaster ere it is too late. Mr. 
Morgan of North Middle:ex thought a few re- 
marks about a nebulous federation scarcely war- 
ranted the cabling together of so large a meeting. 


Will Federation Kill Affiliation P 


The chairman was, however, serious when 
refuting the mis-statements which had been made 
“by a member of a Yorkshire society, who at a 
meeting at the Salon at an earlier date had 
suggested the formation of a federation of Lon- 
don societies." Мг. Lisett called them "grave 
mis-statements about the management of the 
affiliation," and said that to his knowledge five 
or six members of the affiliation had delivered 
their lectures personally in London and the pro- 
vinces from twelve to twenty times each, and 
many others had done the same thing, though 
not quite so frequently. The Chief Engineer of 
Marylebone said federation could do no more for 
societies than affiliation had done and was doing. 
If societies derived no benefit from the afhlia- 
tioa it was due to slackness on the part of in- 
dividual secretaries. Mr. Dimmick said “ fede- 
ration" could only succeed by injury to the 
*affliation," and the members of his club could 
see no advantage, but, on the contrary, many 
disadvantages in the formation of a rival to the 
afhliation. He moved, “That this meeting is of 
the opinion that a federation of London socie- 
ties could offer no advantages that are not 
already provided by the affiliation." 


The Affiliation Defence. 

Mr. Scott, a South Essex delegate, who was 
present at the Salon meeting, is reported to have 
said that his society (presumably he means the 
East Anglian Federation, of which, by the way, 
he is president) had written repeatedly to the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union for a portion 
without getting it. He, however, modified this 
strange story by stating it came twelve months 
late, when everyone had forgotten it. The state- 
ments made at the meeting at the Salon were 
unwarrantable attacks on the affiliation. A 
scrutiny of an affiliated society’s syllabus would 
show that full use of the lectures was made, 
and that many of the lectures were personally 
delivered. He had investigated many of the pro- 
posals for a London Federation, and found that 
they were usually made by someone with a 
grievance to air, a fad to bring forward, or an 
axe to grind. The affiliation members were honest 
in purpose, and had no sympathy with fads or 
schemes of petty revenge. The affiliation was 
ready to give its support to any rational scheme 
for the benefit of the London societies, and to 
carry it out better than any federation could do. 
That is the affiliation reply in a nutshell. 


Faulty History. 

Mr. Hemingway. of Rotherham, had nothing 
to say against federation, except it was in op- 
position to affiliation. He remembered the Con- 
ference at Leeds, with Mr. Walter Thomas in 
the chair, from which the Yorkshire Union was 
formed, but his society held aloof, owing to the 
spirit of opposition to the affiliation that was 


manifest. Is not Mr. Hemingway’s history a 
trifle mixed? I think I remember Mr. Thomas 
as a past chairman of the aíhliation—he cer- 
tainly never was of the Yorkshire Federation, but 
the gentleman who was chairman of the incep- 
tion meeting was Mr. Percy Lund, of Bradford. 


Who Says Federation ? 


“Who starts the ideas of these London federa- 
tons?" asks Mr. Fouracre. "People outside 
London," answers Mr. Boyes; and Mr. Gam- 
mcll, of Bedford, was at a loss to understand 
why a federation should be started. He hoped 
mcans would be found to induce unattached 
societies to become affiliated, and erring societies 
to rejoin. Mr. A. E. Farrants, another South 
Essex delegate, thought the afhliation ought to 
carry the war into the enemy's quarters. The 
chairman said he had heard remarks that the 
large societies could not get back in exchange 
as much as they gave. The strong societies must 
be prepared to give all they could in the way 
of assistance to the weaker societies. А York- 
shire maxim was, "If you do owt for nowt, do 
it for yer sen." He was a Lancashire man, and 
they were said to be as hard as Yorkshiremen, 
but the maxim quoted must not be applied to 
affiliation work. Perhaps he had forgotten those 
hard-headed Yorkshiremen who, having given 
their very best in lectures at the R.P.S., were 
ncver as much as asked if they had incurred any 
railway fares to London, or how they were going 
to get back to Yorkshire. 


The Potential West of England Federation. 

The Bath Photographic Society recently gave a 
most hearty welcome to the North Wilts Camera 
Club, who journeyed from Swindon to partake of 
their hospitality. Along with the words of wel- 
come, Mr. Coles spoke at somé length on the 
possibilitigs of fedcration with their friends in 
Swindon and Bristol, to form a nucleus for a 
West of England Federation. A good deal was 
already being done in the way of exchange of 
lecturers between the three societies, and he 
looked forward to a wider range of activities in 
this part of the country. Mr. Thomas, a picto- 
rialist of some note, endorsed the wish that the 
proposals may materialise. I have been press- 
ing the claims of this area for some time, and 
I am gratified to note the proposal is engaging 
the serious attention of the societies in the dis- 
trict. Societies within reach of Bath should at 
once get into touch with Mr. Coles, the hon. 
secretary of the Bath Society. 


Glasgow Annual Meeting. 


The annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Photographic Association 
was held on a recent Monday. A large attend- 
ance was presided over by Mr. James McKis- 
sack. Satisfaction was expressed in regard to 
the secretary’s report and accounts for the year, 
and it was reported that the membership now 
stands at 269. Mr. W. R. Baxter, the president, 
thereafter gave a very interesting address, in 
which he appealed to members to interest them- 
selves more in the use of the camera for the 
furtherance of scientific studies, especially bird, 
flower, and plant life. 


Oid Edinburgh Society. 


The older society of the town is the Edinburgn 
Photographic Society, which proudly advertises its 
birthday in 1861, with rooms at 38. Castle Street, 
second to none in the country. The society has 
an excellent syllabus, and includes two exhibi- 
tions, one for the members only, in the last week 
of November and first in December, and a fort- 
night's show “open to all," held at the end of 
February and early March. 


Glasgow Bromoll Class. 

South Glasgow Camera Club is another of the 
federated Scottish societies which have opened the 
session with an excellent svllabus of lectures, and 
it is announced that Mr. W. C. S. Fergusson has 
kindly agreed to resume this session the bromoil 
class, which proved so successful last winter. This 
class is now open to all members every Thursday 
evening in the club rooms at 43, Bankhall Street, 
Govanhill. 
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Syllabuses—Various. 


Blackburn Camera Club have arranged several 
interesting items in their winter syllabus, just 
issued, if they don't break the bank in printing it. 
If worth an advertisement on the back, it might 
encourage the printer's art a little bit; but is it 
not "a little bit"? Keighley does not intend its 
syllabus shall be misplaced or unscen if colour 
can heip. The brilliancy of the cover is, however, 
reflected in the internal matter, Thirteen subjects 
by Federation lecturers—near:y а full book. ‘Lhe 
Leck syllabus (not the Welsh variety) is well 
developed, and presents a good basketful of fruit. 
Stalybridge Photographic and Scientific is set out 
to provide interest to both phases of the club’s 
work. The G E.R. Mechanics’ Institute has a 
book full of subjects all very interesting. It looks 
as if this secretary is smart and can take a cue. 
Each lecture denotes in italics: Mr. —— “well 
give a lecture,” or “will be read,” as the case 
may be. 


New Rooms at Bradford. 


The Bradford syllabus has an old-fashioned look 
about it, reminding one of the society’s return to 
the halcyon days of old. Mr. Clough as presi- 
dent, Messrs. Townend and Womersley as secre- 
taries, a syllabus including Keighley, Askew, 
Seaman, Womersley, Forrest, all help in the allure- 
ment. The Mechanics' Institute in Bridge Street 
(Tyrrel Street entrance) is the new headquarters, 
and the popular subscr ption of five shillings 
should ensure a good season and success. 


An Old Friend -A New Name. 


It must be two or three years ago that I told 
the Heaton Camera Club that its title name 
suggested the thought that it was hiding its 
light under the proverbial bushel, and some little 
time ago commented on the rumour that a 
change was in prospect. A report has now reached 
me which makes rumour into fact. A long-felt 
want among amateur photographers in Newcastle 
and district of a really healthy camera club 
having its headquarters in the centre of the city 
has at last been supplied. The Heaton and Dis- 
trict Camera Club, which has for twelve years 
past flourished in that part of Newcastie which 
lies to the East of Byker Bridge, has, after care- 
ful consideration by its members, decided to 
change both its name and headquarters. These 
changes have been decided on in the hope that 
the club’s sphere of influence and usefulness may 
be greatly enlarged, and in future it will be 
known as the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Camera Club, 
and its headquarters will be at the Central Ex- 
change Hotel, Grey Street. 


The Fersonnel of the Club. 


It has among its members several prominent 
photographic workers in the country and district, 
and some excellent samples of their work were 
seen at the Federation Exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Societies of Northumberland and Durham 
at the Public Library, South Shields. An excel- 
lent syllabus of lectures and demonstrations to 
take place fortnightly during the coming winter 
session has been arranged, and the subjects are 
such as cannot fail to be interesting and instruc- 
tive to both the beginner and the more advanced 
photographer. Mr. J. Walton Lee, the well-known 
expert in colour photography, is president, with 
an experienced executive committee, while the sec- 
retarial duties will be performed by that most 
popular and indefatigable of camera club secre- 
ta ries, Mr. Сео. C. Urwin,whose address is 22, Tenth 
Avenue, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A postcard 
t9 him from anyone interested, will produce all 
desired information concerning the club. 


Birmingham Opens Well. | 


The first lecture of the Birmingham Society's 
session was given by Mr. Geo. Embrey on 
a rcent Tuesday, before a large audience. The 
lecture, which was on the City of Gloucester, 
was illustrated by a number of excellent slides, 
and was delivered in a bright anc breezy 
manner, evidencing at the same time a com- 
plete mastery of the subject. 
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Various Querles. 


(1) I have intensified some negatives by the 
mercuric-iodide process, which have gone 
yellow, etc. (2) I have a w.-a. r. r. lens in 
shutter. Each cell has a different focus. The 
complete lens shows hour-glass distortion. 
(3) Using a 6} in. condenser with Osram lamp 
I find I have to put lamp about 12 inches from 
condenser. Is this right, etc.? 


E. T. (Leyton). 

(1) Your best plan will be to experiment 
with the least valuable negative by giving 
it, say, half an hour in a clean то рег 
cent. hypo bath, well washing it, and re- 
peating the original process. (2) If the 
complete lens gives distortion it is not 
properly called an r. r. (rapid rectilinear) 
As the distortion is cushion-shaped, most 
probably the stronger lens is behind the 
stop. (3) The distance you mention most 
probably is somewhere about the best for 
even illumination. It is better to sacrifice 
a little speed to get this very desirable 
quality. 


Amidol. 

I made up some amidol stock solution without 

adding the amicol, and after keeping it a 

week I added з gr. amidol per oz., but got on:y 

a faint, washed-out image, etc. 

G. iP. (Highbury). 

Several things may have happened, e.g. 
the exposure may have been under-done, 
change of paper speed, variation of light, 
different negative, stained negative, and 
so on, all apart from the developer. 
Again, amidol deteriorates with age, the 
quality of sulphite varies very consider- 
ably. Frequently we use a stock sulphite- 
bromide solution a week old, adding the 
amidol at the last moment, and find all 
satisfactory. Ви! certainly we prefer 
greatly to use the sulphite solution as 
fresh as possible. Our stock solution 1s: 
Water то oz., sulphite } oz., potass. 
bromide 5 gr., adding 2-3 gr. amidol or 
diamidophenol a few minutes before the 
developer is required for use. 


Old Lens. 
I have a lens with flange, rack and pinion, but 
no stops, focal length 4 in., diameter 14 in., 
distance between combinations 2} in. ould 
you tell me for what purpose this lens would 
be suitabie, and its approximate value, It has 
some iridescence; is this detrimental, etc.? 
P. H. C. (Torrington). 
Possibly this lens was designed for 
c. d. v. work. You might try it with 34 
by 24 plates. Quite impossible to assign 
a money value, but it is not likely to be 
worth more than a few shillings, and few 
dealers would care to buy it at any price. 


The stains may or may not be detrimental. 
You might try what you can do by very 
gentle rubbing with a bit of clean, soft, old 
linen rag and a few drops of alcohol. 


Developer. 
I would like to know the best developer and 
toning for bromide prints to make them black 
and white, also dark red. I use amidol and 

sulphite. W. G. F. (Durham). 

You cannot have anything better than 
amidol and sulphite for developing black 
and white bromide prints. Better to stick 
to that till you get some experience. For 
toning bromide prints a “dark red” per- 
haps the best thing for you to use is the 
copper bath. You can make this up easily 
from three то per cent. stock solutions 
that will keep quite a long time, viz., 
A.—Water 44 oz., potass, citrate 4 oz. 
B.—Water 44 oz., copper sulphate j oz. 
C.—Water 4} oz., potass. ferricyanide 4 oz. 
Take 64 drams of A, add 7 drams of B, 
stir thoroughly, then add 6 drams of C. 
The print changes from black to warm 


black, chocolate, purple brown, and so. 


on, to a kind of brick red. After toning, 
the print is washed in plain water. If the 
bath acts too quickly, add more water. 
Toning for red colours may take 4 an hour 
or so, and this tends to stain the paper, so 
that prolonged toning is not advisable. 


Glycin. 
Should be glad if you could give me a glycin 
formula using soda carb. Is bromide neces- 
sary? P. V. K. (Cardiff). 
For dish development: Water ro oz., 
soda sulphite 200 gr., glycin 50 gr., soda 
carb. 300 gr. This brings out the image 
in about 1 minute at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and an average density negative 
results in 5-6 minutes. For tank work: 
Water 10 oz., glycin go gr., soda sulphite 
4 oz., soda carbonate 150 gr. Bromide is 
not absolutely essential, but a small 
quantity, say 3 gr. in ro oz. developer, is 
advisable. 


Stops. 

Could you explain what F/4.5 means, and how 

to measure thc focal length of a lens? What 

is а 5 in. lens, etc.? 

E. C. B. (Dorchester). 

Focus the lens for any distant object, 
say 100 yards away, or further, e.g. a tree, 
chimney, etc. Now measure the distance 
from the focussing screen or plate to the 
centre of lens. This distance is called the 
“focus,” “focal length,” “equivalent focal 
length,” “focal distance for parallel rays,” 
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all meaning the same thing. If this dis- 
tance happened to be 5 inches, we might 
call this а “five-inch-focus lens.” The 
stops are numbered by the fraction ob- 
tainzd by dividing the focal length of lens 
by diameter of stop. For instance, sup- 
pose the focal length happened to be 
$ in., and the diameter of a certain stop 
т in., this stop would be called F/8. If 
the stop opening were only 4 inch in 
diameter it would be F/16. So that now 
you see that if a stop is marked F/4.5 it 1s 
equivalent to saying that four and a half 
times the diameter of the stop is the focal 
length of the lens. The book you mention 
is fairly easy to foliow. 


Stops. м 

Could you give me some hints about the use 

of stops, etc.? T. H. (Dumbarton). 

The uses of stops are chiefly in two 
quite different and independent ways. 
First, to control the quantity of light 
entering the lens in any given time. Thus 
a stop with an opening of 1 inch diameter 
will admit four times as much light as 
one having a diameter of j inch, both 
acting for the same time. Second, the 
smaller the stop the greater the depth of 
“focal field," i.e. the greater the distance 
between the nearest and most distant 
objects in focus. So that if your subject 
is more or less all about the same distance 
fiom the camera you may use a large stop, 
while if you have near and distant objects 
in the subject, a small stop will be re- 
quired. To give such exposures as 1 Sec. 
the shutter must be opened by pressing the 
bulb and keeping pressed for the required 
time, the indicator being set to * bulb." 


Stops. 
In cetermining the F number of a stop I 
believe it is right to divide the focal length 
of lens by diameter of stop. If I use a magni 
fier before camera lens, do I calculate the foca) 
length from front magnifier or camera lens, 
etc.? R. E. W. (Peckham). 


Neither. There is no easy rule in this 
matter, as the change of the position of 
node by the introduction of a magnifier 
or supplementary lens depends on various 
things. You can best estimate the new 
focal length by comparing the size of 
image it gives with the size of image given 
by the camera lens alone. Thus, if the 
supplementary gives a magnification of 
1 to 14 the new focal length is 14 times 
the old. 


Astronomical. 

Is it possible to use a 3 in. object-glass 

telescope for telephoto work without another 

lens, etc.? E. W. (Erdington). 

Your query is too general and vague for 

us to give you any very definite answer, 
but we can say that we have seen some 
excellent small photographs taken of the 
moon with an ordinary astronomical tele- 
scope fixed to an ordinary camera. With 
such an arrangement you are limited to 
a very small field or angle of view, and if 
the telescope be not corrected for photo- 
giaphy chromatically, you may find that 
while the object is sharp to the eye, и will 
not give an equally sharp negative. 


Carbon Process. 

Can you tell me how to remove a carbon 

print from a flexible temporary support with- 

out wasting a piece of transfer paper? 

V. H. (Crowthorn). 

If the flexible support and its adhering 
print be soaked in warm water for a 
while you will have no difficulty in rub- 
bing away the gelatine picture with a 
piece of rag or soft loofah without hurt- 
ing the support. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1 GASLIGHT OR BROMIDE PAPER—WHICH ? 


HE last three lessons 
have been devoted to 
a consideration of 
the various types of 
enlarging apparatus, 
and now we must 
turn to the actual 
work of producing 
enlargements. As a 
preliminary step, 
however, it will be 
well to go through 
the making of con- 
tact prints on de- 
velopment papers, and so get a good 
grasp of the different effects which mav 
be produced from a given negative by 
selecting the paper. 
Variations in Negatives. 

From various causes even experienced 
workers get negatives which are not 
quite perfect for their standard printing 
process. The negative may be slightly 
veiled with fog, or the exposure may 
have been miscalculated, or develop- 
ment may have been insufficient, or the 


contrast in the subject may have been 
slight, and these are the principal 
causes of flatness in the negative. Or, 
to reverse the matter, the subject may 
have been one of excessive contrast, the 
exposure a little short, and the develop- 
ment a little prolonged, and so too 
great a contrast has been obtained. It 
is true that something may be done in 
the way of modifying the negative 
itself, by clearing and intensification, or 
by using a suitable reducer, but if only 
one or two prints are required it is 
hardly worth while making these modi- 
fications, when by the choice of a suit- 
able printing paper equally satisfactory 
results may be obtained. Life is too 
short to spend much time in improving 
the appearance of the negative. What 
is wanted is a good print. Besides, 
there is always some risk in manipu- 
lating the negative—risk, that is, to the 
negative—whereas to try two or three 
kinds of printing paper involves no risk, 
and indeed often yields quite unex- 
pectedly satisfying results. There are, 
of course, cases where a negative 
must be treated, in order to make 
it yleld any satisfactorv result at 
all, and such cases afford quite 
sufficient experience in the 
work of inten- 
sifying and 
reduction, 
work which 
we shall deal 
with in an 
early lesson. 


Speed and 

Contrast. 

A very 
sound rule 
to act upon 
with reference 
to develop- : 
ment papers 
(that is bro- - 
mide and gas- 
light papers, 
and, as we 
have often 
pointed out, 
with plates as 
well is that 
the slower the 


paper or plate the greater the con- 
trast obtained. Thus a slow bro. 
mide paper will give a print which 
is a little brighter or more plucky 
than a rapid bromide paper, using, of 
course, the same negative and the same 
conditions. You must not expect a 
great deal of difference, but sometimes 
the difference is just what is required, 
just that trifle which makes the differ- 
ence between a moderate result and 
one that is very good indeed. There 
are not many makers who market two 
speeds of paper, and the best way of 
going to work is to buy a few packets, 
say one each of about four brands, and 
taking a negative which is somewhat 
flat, i.e. lacking contrast, make a print 
from it on each of the four brands, 
taking care, of course, to mark in 
pencil on each piece the maker's name. 
You will soon ascertain the relative 
speeds by your test exposures, and the 
final prints will show that the slower 
papers will give the brightest prints. 
There is not the same objection to 
using two or three different brands of 
paper that there is to chopping and 
changing in the matter of plates. 

What applies to bromide papers ap- 
plies to gaslight papers also. That is 
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to say, the speeds vary, and the slower 
papers give more contrast, speaking 
generally. But—and this is the impor- 
tant point—gaslight papers as a rule 
give more contrast than bromide papers. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, if the 
negative you are printing from gives 
you a somewhat flat and muddy result 
in bromide paper, go straight to a gas- 
light paper, and Min will probably find 
the result is satisfactory. In any event, 
the print on the gaslight paper will be 
better than the one on bromide. 


The Relative Speeds. 

The difference in speed between a 
rapid and a slow bromide paper is not 
very much; probably the rapid is not 
more than four times as quick as the 
slow. When you come to gaslight 
papers, however, the difference is much 
more than this. A rough idea may be 
given by saying that gaslight paper re- 
quires minutes, where the bromide 
requires seconds. You will say at once 
that a paper requiring minutes of expo- 
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sure will be very tedious 
to work. This is true, 
but the difficulty can 
be got over by varying 
the conditions. Thus for 
bromide printing from an 
average negative we 
should place the printing 
frame about a ft. from 
an ordinary 16 c.p. elec- 
tric lamp, or 4 ft. from a 
good incandescent gas 
mantle, and give an expo- 
sure of perhaps 8 or 10 
sec. But using the same 
negative for gaslight 
printing we should place 
the frame only about 9 
in. from the Welsbach 
burner or a 50 C.p. 
Osram electric lamp, and 
give something like 20 
sec. exposure. These 
figures are naturally only 
a rough approximation, 
because the negative and 
the rapidity of the papers 
are unknown quantities, 
but they will be found 
about right relatively to each other. 
The Illustrations. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the 
illustrations. You will see that the 
negative of the trees is a fairly vigorous 
one, while that of the ruin is somewhat 
soft, and indeed inclined to flatness. It 
is difficult to convey an accurate idea 
of a negative by means of a half-tone 


- illustration, but we hope this difference 


in quality will be apparent. From each 
negative we have made a bromide print 
and a gaslight print. Taking first the 
picture of the trees, you will see that 
the gaslight print, which we have 
marked A, is very black and white. 
The delicate tones of the sky are shown, 
because we gave an exposure to the 
pon just long enough to leave the 

ighest lights in the sky white paper. 
This exposure, however, was enough to 
print up the tree trunks and the dis- 
tance to a very black and solid tone, 
and so we have a print which is too 
vigorous—too plucky. B is a bromide 
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print, again the exposure given to the 
print being just enough to record the 
tones in the sky. In this print the de- 


. tail in the tree stems is visible, the 


distance is a more delicate grey, and 
the whole effect more pleasing and true. 

Look next at the two prints of the 
ruin, the gaslight paper being again 
marked A, and the bromide print B. 
In both prints the bit of sky seen under 
the arch is just white paper, but in A 
the shadows are deeper and richer, the 
contrast of A being greater than that of 
B 


These illustrations should enable you 
to grasp quite readily the differences 
you may expect to obtain with the two 
papers. At first you may find that you 
will need to make prints on each type 
of paper before you can be quite sure 
which you ought to use. But after you 
have got a little experience you will be 
able to hold the negative up to the light 
and examine it, and decide which paper 
to use. 
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„А SPECIMEN ENLARGEMENT 


giving you positive proof of the exceptional excellence of Enlargements that can be made with 


LANCASTERS’ ‘ELLIPSOID’ ENLARGER 


and your own camera ani lens, will be forwarded to you, together with full particulars, 


post free on request. 


The i-plate size costs only 15/-, and the 3-plate 22/6. 


Simply write “H” on a Postcard and send it now to- 


J. LANCASTER б SON, Ltd., BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Fu'l Catalogue of Enlarging Aptaratus post fres om request. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. E 


O YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 

of either P.O.P., self-toning, or ваз. 

light paper or cards; two stamps. Cameras 

bought for cash or exchanged.—Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years! experience), personal attention 
to every order. Briiliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by 6, 1s.; 
12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 
33. Finest possible results obtained.—George 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. ’Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


NLARGEMENTS in 24 hours; mounted 
and finished in three clear days. Special 

12 by 10 circle, oval, and square, mountea 
and effectively spotted, 1s. 5d.; 20 by 16 
mounted close up and well finished in mono- 
chrome by experienced artists, 2s. 6d. ; 
water-colours, 6s. 6d. A trial solicited.— 
Wie Tress Co., 4, Rathbone Place, London, 


, NLARGEMENTS.—Uninounted: 10 by 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, 114.; 15 by 12, 18. 5d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, ls. 4d. ; 12 
by 10, ls. 94. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


E NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 

12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 
etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 
24 hours. Postage extra. List free. —M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem. Salop. 


la Ee AND SON, 262. Seven Sis- 
ters Road, London, N., for finest platino- 
bromide Enlargements on superior plate- 
marked mounts, nicely finished, ready for 
Íraming. by 64, 1s. ; 10 by 8, 1s. 3d. ; 12 
bv 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 3s. 
Postage extra. Unmounted Enlargements, 
post free, 84 by 64, 8d. ; 12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 
12, 1s. 6d.; 18 by 15, 2s. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Retouching carefully done at lowest 
prices. Full price list mailed free on ro- 
quest. 


\ВЕЕ SAMPLES and Lists of our Post. 
I cards. Al] grades; all prices. Self- 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for samples. 
—City Photo Worka (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 
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4 INISHED ENLARGEMENTS оп plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 

2s. 6d. : 20 by 16. on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d., 
15 by 12 1s., 20 by 16 1s. 4d. ; mounted and 
nicely finished in b. and w., 10 by 8 18. 74., 
12 by 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 
3s. 6d.; copying, 6d.; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
uaranteed.— The Rembrandt Enlarging 
‘o., 221, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


№ the whole range of photographic рго- 
cesses there is nothing more beautiful or 
satisfying than Photogravure, and I would 
call your attention to it as the most suitable 
and personal form of greeting card. Send 
me a print from one of your favourite nega- 
tives, and let me quote for a Gravure plate. 
Specimens on request. — Н.  Armytage 
Sanders, F.R.P.S., 26, Charing Cross Road. 
W.C. 


EWSON'S, King Street, King's Lynn. will 
make Lantern Slides from your holiday 
snape, contact; 7d. each, post free. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 

touching, Operating, Posing and Ligat- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best Re- 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 
English-speaking Countrics. Send for Fees 
and Lists of Retouching Materials.—T. S. 
Bruce (est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. 


VIER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 
() If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post. 
carda, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 
samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


p J. SLATER.—Enlargements in 

Sepia and Black, Printing, Developing, 
Lantern Slide making, from plates or films. 
List free. 


)HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 

Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 
1s. 9d.; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (4s. net), for 
1s. 6d. ; Bolas, Photographie Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Marion's Guide to Photography 
(2s. 6d. net), for 1s.; Salomon's Photo- 
graphers Note-Book (ls. net), for 5d. All 
brand new and post free.—Foyle, 121, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


рони POSTCARDS from Cus- 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
95.; 500, 6s.; 250. 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples frce.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Serivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
‚ head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


рн high-class, at your own 
prices. Send me atrial order. You will 
be delighted. Retouching is my speciality.— 
"Retoucher," Purlea Cottage, Ferncliffe 
Drive, Utley, Keighley. 


MALL Electric Are Lamps. can be run 
A off any lampholder, for enlarging or 
projection; send for list.—Waltham Manu- 
facturing Company, Jackson Road, Hollo- 
way, London. 


D i ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


manufacturers; trade terms апа 
samples, 14. stamp.—Halls (P.N.), John 
Street, Coventry. 


ACE PHOTO Shp-in Cards, direct from 
á 


MAS Paste-on and Slip-in Mounts; full 
Zz range of samples, 1з. post paid. New 
designs 1n cab., whole-plate, 10 by 8, and 
12 by 10 frames. Full samples of latest 
Sheraton and inlaid mouldings, 6d. ; state 
size of frames required.—The Tress Co., 4, 
Rathbone Place, London, W 


300 PHOTOS printed in one hour with 
e the Snapper Printing Machine, 
day or artificial light; only 20s. each.— 


Snapper Co., 216, Priory Road, Hastings. 
4 00 C..P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
9 alternating or direct current, 
200-250 volts: absolutely automatic and self- 
contained: if used continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 


pamphlet from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place, London, W. 
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The Agfa’ FILM PACK 


For DAYLIGHT LOADING. 


ADVANTAGES OVER OTHER FILM PACKS. 


AE | АЕ. 
ЕЕ” | Is highly sensitive, clear, and free from fogging; orthochromatic emulsion, 


non-halative. 
A stout film base, which remains perfecty flat in all solutions and dries flat. 
It is not coated on the Е with a “ete ee is челе: is so objection- 
° able in many ways—because the stout “ a” base renders this unnecessary. 
| Filmpack | 


B.—THE PACKING. 
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for Daylightloeding | Is entirely of metal, and is thus light ; and very handy, having rounded ends. 
| pour Chargement en plein jour | Extremely strong and durable, keeping the film absolutely flat from first 
R.Pangem. | to last. | 
Fogging while changing is quite eliminated. 
ET malt 2 Film n DATAE Lan Changing the film after exposure, simple, certain, and without possibility of 
; Mel mechanical damage. 
Aide vf topper jus a bie HAAN Any exposed film can be immediately withdrawn without breaking any seals 
oped befére: $ 
БО goti EAN | or the film-pack in any way. 


НАН, bis FE G3 


- Made at present }-plate size only. PRICE, 3/- for 12 exposures. 


CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS IN EVERY PACK. 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS— 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photo), Ltd., 15, Bartlett’s Buildings, London, Е.С. 
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has 


idea 
during the last year or two become 


HE  figure-at-the-window 


something like an obsession among 
photographers, and not the least unfortu- 
nate part of this undesirable craze has 
been that quite nine out of ten examples 
ene sees show imitation writ large all 
over the print, the one predominant 
notion being that of placing a figure, prac- 
tically always a female figure, against a 
lace-curtained window аз background. 
Imitation is pretty nearly always a bad 
thing, at any rate in anything that is put 
forward as an effort in picture making, 
though as an exercise or an experiment 
imitation or repetition has a useful pur- 
pose to serve. , 

Another point to note is that while 
almost any such arrangement may be 
beautiful, i.e. when carried out with skill 
conibined with taste, yet the mere repeti- 
tion of any arrangement is of itself a 
foolish thing to do, for it is based on a 
mistaken notion. 

A draughtsman dealing with the human 
figure may, if he so please, lightly sketch 


By R. E. Dickinson. 
Competition. 


A.—SPRING. 
From the Beginners 


in the bony skeleton in man as an aid to 
securing true anatomy, but were he to 
leave this part of his sketch visible, or 
even to remove it and yet leave its pre- 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competiticn, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt with here. 


existence insistently prominent, he would 
be no true artist, except, perhaps, were 
his drawing designed for demonstration for 
class purposes. But in most of these 
figures-at-the-window photographs the first 
—if not the only—idea we get is this 
skeleton idea, and that 
but poorly realised. 
Once again, with this 
front lighting idea, we 
are dealing with a 
scheme which presents 
strongly contrasted light 
and shade contrast. And 
we all know that such 
marked contrasts, in the 
case of figure or portrait 
work call for consider- 
able technical skill. 
This fact alone goes far 
to account for many of 
the dismal failures. Ве- 
ginners are not quite 
wise in selecting prob- 
lems of outstanding 
difficulty before they 
have mastered less 
difficult cases. The two 
little pictures on this 
page present for our 
study and instruction a 
number of useful features 
which will well repay a 
little thoughtful atten- 
tion not only as regards 
window problems, but in 
other directions as well. 

At the outset we at 
cnce notice that in the 
one case we have an in- 
side subject, i.e. we and 
the figures are outside 
the house. In the other 
we are inside. This 
does not exhaust the list 
of possibilities, for we 
may be outside and see 
figures inside, or we 
may be inside and see 
the outside. 

In the case of example A one’s first 
impression is that here is a natural and 
unconscious bit of grouping. There is no 
obvious suggestion of the camera. But in 
example B we begin to wonder if this was 
a special arrangement or a spontaneous 
pose. 

Apart from all considerations of size, 
we note that B is a simpler arrangement 
as regards objects calculated to draw 
away attention from the figure or figures. 
B also has the advantage of the broader, 
less cut-up arrangement of light and 
shade. These points are both quite de- 
sirable. In A the cast shadows are a 
little too strongly pronounced, though it 
is only fair to add that one does not notice 


B.—WaTCHING AND WAITING. 
From the Beginners’ 


them quite so much in the original warm- 
toned print. 

The various parts of the window in A 
show strongly marked light and shade, 
which, in a sense, is natural enough in 
strong sunshine, but such strong contrasts 
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By R. A. Macdonald. 


Competition. 


are apt to attract notice, and so weaken 
one’s interest in the figures. 

The pose of the figure in B is not quite 
pleasing. The upper half of the figure is 
tilted forward so that the hands may 
reach the window sill. This gives a little 
suggestion of strain or muscular effort 
which is not a very desirable thing to 
bring to the mind of the spectator. It 
comes into one’s mind to think that had 
this young lady of her own accord gone to 
the window to look out she would most 
probably have leaned forward so as to 
kneel on the window seat which we see 
exists here. 

Technically, both prints are of very 
commendable quality. 
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Potboilers. 


We are all potb Llers. Do vou hear? | am a potboiler. 20 
was Shakespeare. So was Titian. That is the gospel which 
Mr. Charles E. Dawson propounded to his photographic audi- 
ence at the London Salon. The artist who says he is not a pot- 
boiler is either an egoist or a snob. There was a time of sweet 
innocence with me when I imagined that at least the photo- 
grapher was not out for bread and butter. Quite the contrary. 
Photography seemed designed for the very purpose of giving an 
opportunity to a large section of the benevolent public to save 
plate makers from beggary. But I can now see a mercenary 
motive in the wildest shot of the poorest photographer at a field 
outing. Mr. Dawson, too, by his own account, is a fearful pot- 
boiler, but he can leave his own pot in order to tell us how to 
boil ours. I never heard a man speak quite so well as Mr. 
Dawson when he had his tongue in his cheek. 


The Highest Art. 


It sounds almost a platitude, but in order to succeed in art 
you must endeavour to please the man—the tired business man 
—who has the money. But only one or two photographers in 
this country, and onlv about three in the whole world, follow 
this obvious procedure. All the rest are engaged in exhausting 
struggles with their artistic consciences. It was for the tired 
business man that the “Mona Lisa” was painted, and the Venus 
of Milo chiselled out. The Titian hair and the Gainsborough 
hat are tor his solace. So are the chiffon drapery and the 
glycerine tears of Elwin Neame. I can see that Mr. Dawson, 
while esteeming the art of the ancients, thinks even better of 
their business acumen, but he thinks best of all of Neame. He 
sees a future when all our great writers will be reduced to the 
task of putting captions underneath the Neame girls. That will 
be, indeed, Neame-esis. 


Tattooing the Mind. 


I popped into the Advertising Exhibition the other day, and 
came out again—or, rather, the shattered remnants of me did— 
within twenty minutes. It is all very nice and pleasant to say 
how d've do to the Kodak girl on a quiet hoarding, but to meet 
her in the company of her sisters, and sisters-in-law. and cousins, 
and nieces, and to have them all stop you, and scream at vou, 
and grip you, and mesmerise you, and pound you, and dazzle 
vou, and stick forked things into you, and tattoo your mind, is a 
perfect nightmare. So keen and smart and clamant is every- 
thing in this exhibition that one dear familiar old friend, once 
the best raconteur in photographic circles, and now devoting him- 
self to the advertisement side of a daily paper, assured me that 
the skating-rink where the exhibition is held is nothing but a 
huge strop, and evervone concerned is a razor. “And we the 
chins,” I said, and quit. 


Radiant Bedlam. 


The scarcity of the common or garden photograph on paper 
rather surprised me, after having heard so much about photo- 
graphy in advertising, but the photographic transparency at 
Holland Park is having what Charles Lamb would call a gaudy 
dav. It tattoos the mind, l suppose, rather more effectually 
than the same thing on paper. It partakes somewhat of the 
character of the radiant sign. One stall, bv the wav, was 
devoted only to radiant signs. An attendant was sitting within 
it with illuminating devices on four sides of him. The glassy 
floor was scintillating beneath him, the ceiling ceaselessly 
twinkling above him, and the walls closed round him as though 
he were imprisoned bv stained.glass windows which had been 
on the randan. The ensemble would have sent any night 


photographer straight to Bediam. I observed that the atten- 
dant was sipping something. "No doubt something which 
goes down like a torchlight procession," I said. But it was 


only tea. 
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Still Scope. 

In one weekly newspaper, the other day, 
I came across a list of things which have 
not yet been invented. It was suggested that we had by no 
means come to the tail-end of invention. Several of the 
things suggested had to do with photography. The com- 
piler, for example, wanted a cinematograph camera which 
could be worked with as much ease as an ordinary pocket 
camera. He also wanted cheaper colour photography, but if it 
is the part of invention to make things cheaper—most inventions 
of which I know anything have the opposite effect—then inven- 
tion will find its hands full. But I think that there is really an 
opening for an inventor who can give us a camera having a lens 
that will wink at certain things, and turn a blind eye when 
necessary. Still more ambitious is Mr. Barry Pain's require- 
ment—a camera that will snapshot short stories when they 
first make their appearance in the convoluted tissues of the 
brain. So that the inveator will have his hands full for some 
time yet. 


Faces to Order. 


“Noses are worn short just at present."—Mr. C. E. Dawson, at 
the London Salon. 


So the fashion in faces, 
Like fashion in frocks, 

Or in frills, or in laces, 
At constancy mocks ; 

They are short now, are noses, 
Two inches, I guess, 

And here's someone proposes 
To make them stili less. 


I do weep like the willow 
To think that Franz Hals, 
And Velasquez, Murillo, 
Raphael and his pals 
Thought the features a fixture, 
Nor dreamed could appear 
Alterations in mixture, 
A dozen a year. 


Each retained in his noddle 
The notion that not | 

More than one face per model 
Could ever be got; 

Now when altered the case 15, 
Da Vinci's off steam, 

But we thank the good graces 
We have— Elwin Neame. 
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SONNTAG NACHMITTAG, 


By ALBERT MEYER. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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MADAME PAVLOVA о 
МЕ РА From the London Salon of Photography. 
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Constructive Criticisms - A.7 Supp. 


During the nineteen years that “ Photograms of the 
Year " has appeared it can be safely said that the Annual 
has never been looked forward 
to or more eagerly asked for 
than at the present time. As 
our readers are aware, last year 
marked a new departure in the make-up and size of the 
book, and the fact that it was “sold out " immediately 
upon publication has justified the issue of a much larger 
edition, which we hope will meet the demand this year. 
Those who were pleased with the last volume should be 
delighted with the 1913 Annual. No doubt many of our 
readers have friends abroad who are interested in photo- 
graphy, to whom a copy of “ Рћоіоргатѕ of the Year " 
would prove a very welcome gift at Christmas time, 
providing as it does an opportunity for inspecting the 
best pictorial work of the year for those who are far 
away from the big centres and unable to visit photo- 
graphic exhibitions. We would again point out, how- 
ever, that unless copies are ordered promptly the dis- 
appointments of last year may be repeated. It is 
obtainable from all booksellers, dealers, and bookstalls. 


Ф e @ 


The editorial article in this year's ''Photograms of 
the Year" sounds a distinctly optimistic note for the 
future, and the Editor of the 
Annual has probably greater 
opportunities of seeing new 
work from all parts of the 
country and abroad, and of noting progress, than any 
other person in the photographic world. While 
acknowledging that progress is slow, it is nevertheless 
sure, and year by year a greater appreciation of the 
essentials of pictorial work is being realised, even as 
the number of new recruits to amateur photography is 
steadily increasing and forcing the pace of the older 
workers to the tune of “the survival of the fittest.’’ 
The coMection of pictures in the present volume of 
“Photograms of the Year" is of an even higher 
standard than last year, and the reader will find that it 
may, more than ever, be referred to as a “pocket 
exhibition " of the world's best photographic pictures. 
We have already heard from readers who have informed 
us that they have purchased more than one copy of this 
year's Annual, for the purpose of cutting out and 
framing some of the reproductions. 
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YEAR 1913." 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS IN 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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It will be generally recognised that the autumn land- 
scape has much more red in its colouring than that of 
any of the other seasons. 
How much red there is in 
any landscape, except, of 
course, the snow-covered one, is not easily estimated by 
the average eye. We recently discussed the point with 
an artist, who remarked that for years he had great 
difficulty in observing the redder tones in landscapes, 
and for some time imagined he must be very slightly 
colour blind to red. Having his colour vision tested by 
one of our modern scientific workers, he was told the 
sensitiveness to red was really somewhat better than the 
average. It is, we believe, coming to be recognised that 
the artist needs to be trained to see the red which per- 
vades the landscape. This slight difficulty in seeing the 
red in nature finds an echo in the difficulty many workers 
have of seeing in a very feeble ruby light, a difficulty 
which in some cases is overcome with practice. In other 
words, getting accustomed to the light enables them to 
overcome the difficulty. In other cases, however, it 
becomes necessary to employ a feeble green light if any- 
thing is to be seen at all. How far the presence of more 
red in the landscape than is ordinarily suspected makes 
it wise to employ panchromatic plates is a somewhat 
large question, for there is the danger of the yellow and 
lighter green tones being rendered too light, especially 
if sunlit, and the over-corrected snowy appearance pro- 
duced is anything but satisfactory. 

6 ® Q 


Those who have to do colour matching by artificial 
light will be interested in the remarks of Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker in the course of a con- 
ference of manufacturers held 
КН the other day at the National 
Gas Exhibition. Mr. Baker stated that, from the point 
of view of colour matching, incandescent gas is not far 
from being a perfect illumination, and that it can with 
little difficulty be so screened as to give an illumination 
comparable with daylight, and suitable for the fairly 
accurate comparison of colours. The spectrum of the 
incandescent gas mantle is very even, only the blue- 
violet being deficient and the apple-green prominent. 
The blue-violet can be enhanced by means of a blue- 
violet dye in the filter, and the green rays subdued partly 
by means of this dye and partly by means of a suitable 
red dye. One method of obtaining artificial daylight 


THE RED IN LANDSCAPES. 


ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT. 
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suitable for use on an extended scale, said Mr. Baker, 
was to have the lamp placed fairly high up, near the 
ceiling, and large opal or enamel white reflectors placed 
beneath, so that the room illumination was reflected 
downwards. The ceiling, instead of being white, must 
be painted or distempered with the requisite colour to 
function as an absorption filter. 
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In May, 1839, Hippolite Bayard, who was an official 
in the Ministry of Finance at Paris, discovered a work- 
ing and practicable process of photo- 

A MONUMENT graphy by the use of sensitive paper in 
TO BAYARD. the camera, and he published details of 
his method about a month before an 

account of the daguerreotype was published. To those 
who know the early history of photography, it may 
seem strange that the pioneer in photography on paper 
who, as regards camera work, ranks side by side with 
Niepce and Daguerre, and in the matter of the practical 
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use of paper was about two years before Talbot, 
should be so little known outside photographic circles. 
But the exhibition which is to be held in Bayard's native 
place (Breteuil, Oise, France), and the setting up of a 
monument, may assist in familiarising the general 
public with his work. Bayard’s paper was first pre- 
pared with chloride of silver, blackened all over by 
exposure to light, and moistened with iodide of potassium 
solution, and then exposed in the camera. Under the 
action of light, iodine is liberated and the exposed parts 
are bleached, a positive being produced. А develop- 
ment form of the Bayard method is described by Pro- 
fessor Meldola on page 158 of the fourth volume of 
Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry, 1894 edition. We 
quote the following :—“ If a plate be given a preliminary 
exposure to diffused light, and be then coated with a 
solution of potassium iodide, a completely reversed 
image can be obtained by exposure in the camera and 
development." One feature of the original Bayard 
process is that it is practically orthochromatic. 
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ISITORS to the recent R. P. S. Exhibition will remember the 
V examples of Mr. A. E. Bawtree's original process for the 
production of colour transparencies, the essential principle being 
the dyeing of a fish-glue print with aniline dyes. Mr. Bawtree 
gave the first public exposition of this process at a meeting of 
the London and Provincial Photographic Association last week. 
He explained that fish-glue printing was not an ordinary wash- 
out process, such as carbon or gum-bichromate, in which the 
printing was done from the ordinary graded-tone negative, and 
gave a graded-tone print. If in fish-glue one were to print from 
a graded strip negative the result would be, up to a certain 
point, clear glass, and beyond that a uniform deposit. It fol- 
lowed that the colours in this process were all in even tones; 
there was no gradation, and the original must be a uniform 
subject having no half-tones. It would be of value for nega- 
tives of stained-glass windows, or for reproducing maps and 
land agents’ plans. He had limited it in practice to the pro- 
duction of lantern slides and colour transparencies, although, if 
required, the images could be stripped and put on a paper 
support. | 

Fish-glue, a very thick, viscous fluid, represented the most 
expensive part of the equipment, except a special printing 
frame, and a plate whirler, which might be home-made. For 
use the fish-glue was made up in a solution together with 
another ingredient consisting either of white of egg 1n water and 
bichromate of ammonia, or dried albumen ın water and 
bichromate of ammonia, which was most conveniently kept 1n a 
10 per cent. solution. The albumen or white of egg and the 
bichromate were mixed, and poured into a vessel containing the 
fish-glue and water. The whole was then filtered through 
cotton wool, care being taken first of all to pour through the 
wool a quantity of water, so as to get rid of any loose fibres in 
the material. The mixing of the sensitive glue could be done 
by lamplight, but not too near to a brilliant source of illumina- 
tion; or it could be done in daylight if the window were 
covered over with a single thickness of orange fabric. The fish- 
glue must be stored in a non-actinic bottle; no cork should be 
used, but the nipple of the baby's feeding bottle formed a per- 
fectly good stopper. 

For the coating support it was best to take a dry plate—a 
spoilt negative would do—the film thus protecting the glass from 
scratches until the moment of coating. Any of the ordinary 
stripping solutions would suffice to remove the film when re- 
quired. The film being stripped, the glass, already chemically 
clean, was further treated with a mixture of whitening and some 
gritty powder, emery, or preferably tripoli. Mr. Bawtree him- 
self used a dilute caustic potash solution, applied with a brush, 
making a stiff mud over the plate. This having been cleaned 
off with another brush, two lots of fish-glue were poured on at 
the same corner, the first lot being drained off into the sink, and 
the excess of the second lot into an excess bottle. The plate 
was then held pneumatically at the end of some form of whirler, 
and slowly whirled in order to distribute the very thin and 
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MR. A. E. BAWTREE DEMONSTRATES HIS FISH-GLUE METHOD. 
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scarcely distinguishable film over the surface of the glass. 
Afterwards it was backed, Mr. Bawtree using ordinary vegetable 
black, purchased at the oil shop, ground into a stiff paste with 
glycerine, and rubbed on in a thin smear with a roll of blanket 
or flannel tied round with string. 

Then came the printing, the glass first being warmed over a 
spirit lamp in order to dry the water out of the fish-glue film. 
The negative to be printed from had also to be warmed. In the 
printing frame all the pressure had to be concentrated on to the 
image. Ап ordinary printing frame, such as used for P.O.P., 
where the negative received all the pressure, was not suitable, 
because close enough contact could not be obtained. Не used 
the ordinary frame supplied for carbon printing, with stiff 
springs in it. Newton's rings should be visible between the 
negative and the plate glass of the printing frame; if more 
pressure was exerted than was actually necessary, these little 
discs of colour would turn black. At the demonstration Mr. 
Bawtree printed to an arc lamp for about fifteen minutes. Fish- 
glue required an exposure of over a minute to full sunlight in 
bright June, and diffused daylight, with a north aspect, necessi- 
tated four times the exposure given to full sunlight, and a cloudy 
day sixteen times. 

After printing, the backing was removed, and on being placed 
film upwards in plain water for thirty seconds the plate was no 
longer sensitive. Some form of spray should be used for pro- 
jecting the water on to the plate, and then all was ready for the 
dyeing. It had been known that many dyes would stain fish- 
glue, but so faintly as to give no visible image. Naphthol 
green, for instance, imparted the ghost of a yellowish tinge to 
the plate, but while this pale green dye was useless alone, it 
had the power of precipitating on to itself another dye such as 
malachite green, and thus the colour could be built up almost 
to black. The plate was soaked in the first dye, rinsed lightly, 
and then soaked in the second. Any colour in the spectrum 
could be obtained in this manner by using the suitable aniline 
dyes. 

By coating the plate with a suitable varnish, like autochrome 
crystal varnish, to act as an insulating medium between succes- 
sive printings, one image could also be built up on the top of 
another, and verv good multi-colour transparencies be got. It 
was a matter of the greatest simplicity, according to Mr. Baw- 
tree, to get the printings in accurate register; thev almost 
dropped into place. Dy dipping different portions of the plate 
into the dve, or by using the paint brush, two or three colour- 
printings could be obtained on the same layer, and in one 
instance shown a very good bank-note effect was secured with 
two colours which had been washed on, and combined with a 
silver print on the cover glass. 

Mr. Bawtree, while reserving his formule for subsequent 
publication, urged that his process was suitable for the amateur. 
Although he himself worked with wet plate negatives, he said 
that this was by no means necessary, and that the ordinary 
dry plate negative sufficed for all except very fine line work. 
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Т is only natural that 
many photographers 
are attracted by colour 
and are experimenting 

in various methods of bring- 

ing it to bear on the embellishment of their work. 

Colour is the universal attribute, appearing everywhere 

as a means of increasing the joy of life—a fact par- 

ticularly brought home in autumn. 

Summer sunshine, even more than colour, gives 
diversity and animation to natural scenes, but in 
autumn, though the light be softened and undemonstra- 
tive, the pageant of colour, changing with the conditions 
from the splendours of ruby and gold to half-veiled 
harmonies, is always a source of vital interest, and is, 
indeed, the 
essential cha- 
racteristic of 
the season. 
Photo- 
graphers, im- 
pressed by so 
much beauty 
and  desiring 
to bring it 
within their 
own range of 
possibilities, 
are perhaps 
inclined to 
rebel against 
the ordinary 
limitations of 
their medium 
that stand in |. 
the way. In >ч» 
any case, there |. 
is a wide- 
spread searching after colour rendering in photography. 

M. Demachy’s delicate productions, by means of 
tinted crayon applied to oil-transfers, have been greatly 
admired, though little imitated, for while they demand 
a high degree of skill and knowledge, their special 
qualities do not fit them as an expression of tempera- 
ment for every individuality. Certainly among the most 
promising experiments is the substitution of colour for 
monochrome in bromoil, as demonstrated by Mr. R. M. 
Cocks. Being only a natural extension of the bromoil 
method, this innovation seems a quite legitimate means 
of obtaining colour representation, not as a foreign 
quality separately added, but through the ordinary 
usages of a photographic process. Seeing that there 
can be no logical restriction as to the ink or pigment 
employed, the objection that the work is not photo- 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


IF we could take a sheet of clear glass and 
lay on it, patch for patch, the colours, еїс., 
of objects precisely as seen through the 
glass, we should get an effect closely if not 


imaginary plane is nearer to the eyes than it is 
when our attention is concentrated on a distant 
feature. The further away the plane of the picture or 
projection plane, the larger the scale or size of the 
This 1s one explanation of how it comes about 
that in our photographs the distant hills look so insignificant 
as compared with what we think we saw in Nature. 
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graphy does not hold good. ‘The process yields a depth 
of full-bodied colour that is likely to aid its popularity; 
but there is the difficulty that it needs quick workman- 
ship on account of its rapidity of drying. If this draw- 
back can be overcome, thus giving opportunity for 
correction, the process will no doubt gain many more 
adherents. 
Colour in Monochrome. 

At present, however, the use of colour involves in- 
evitable disappointments, partly as a result of the pre- 
vailing idea that appreciation of colour is necessarily 
accompanied by the power of representing it. But 
colour, like tone, needs experienced treatment, as well 
as cultivated perception, and artistic principles will have 
to be more widely studied before colour photography 
can make a 
general ad- 
vance. 

Meanwhile 
there is much 
to be done in 
the suggestion 


absolutely the same as that obtained by } of colour 
viewing the scene with one eye when the through 
eye attention was fixed on some object. This } monochrome. 
glass-plane picture would be a plane-perspec- ( That its ex- 
tive projection. If now our attention be ( ponents— 
fixed on a near (i.e. foreground) object, this ( photographers 


and others— 
should at- 
tempt to sug- 
gest colour as 
a means of 
giving added 
interest and 
artistic dis- 
_j tinction to 

work of all 
kinds is an axiom on which stress has frequently 
been laid in these columns, and the glories of 
autumn afford an unsurpassed opportunity for prac- 
tice in this elusive undertaking. The elms seem par- 
ticularly to adapt themselves to the purpose. Looking 
across the river at sunset, a fine group of these hand- 
some trees gains an unaccustomed hue from the orange- 
salmon tint of the light, and there are broad patches of 
old-gold on the boughs that are first to show autumn 
splendour, while others on the same trees retain their 
deep olive, the last stage of changing green. Ассот- 
panying purples, greys and hints of brown are all trans- 
formed by the light, and, with the colours softly echoed 
in the water, the whole scheme makes a rich effect, not 
without a touch of the poetry that always characterises 
the season. The photographic or. other black-and- 
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white artist might well admire, and decide to pass on, 
asking himself how it would be possible to convey all 
these qualities with his limited medium. Yet there is 
material for him if he will use it rightly. The trouble is 
that he will probably want to do too much. But if he is 
content to accept his limitations and to turn his possi- 
bilities to the best account, though he cannot do as 
much as the painter, he can still do a great deal, and, 
what is more, he can do something that the colour 
worker cannot do. 

It is one thing to represent colour and another to 
translate it into tone, suggesting its pictorial effect and 
something of the emotion that it conveys. This is an 
even more exacting, and certainly not a less meritorious, 
performance than copying the various hues. Тһе two 
main qualifications are sensitive appreciation of tone 
(an essential attribute of the artistic photographer) and 
a lively faculty of selection; for, seeing that much must 
inevitably be sacrificed, it is of great importance that 
what is included should be well chosen. 

Hints on Treatment. 

Now, in so simple yet characteristic an autumn scene 
as that referred to there are a few leading features that 
may claim attention, while the rest may be regarded as 
outside the range of possibility. The trees and bank 
make an interesting line, which, quietly recurring in the 
water, appeals to the decorative sense, and this is 
further gratified by the telling mass of the more re- 
splendent portion of the foliage. The light is full of 
colour, and the comparative tone value of the sky in 
relation to the landscape is the first thing to discover. 
This is fundamental to the suggestion of colour. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that every one of the manv 
visible hues is required to be so accurately suggested 
that one could separately identify them. 

The colour of the light, though translated into tone, 
will still modifv all the hues on which it falls, and 
through this influence alone we get a pervading sugges- 
tion of colour, which is aided by the contrast between 
the golden and the deeply tinted foliage in their proper 
tone relation. The colour effect is heightened by the 
relief obtained from the quieter tones of the water and 
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the soft tints elsewhere; also by the personal influence 
that by subtle divergences can render the comparative 
force or mystery of the various details. The greys of 
the medium gain depth, richness, and vivacity as thev 
vary in quality with all the different hues; but in a 
general way it may be said that a simple effect should 
be the aim, reliance being placed on emphasis of the 
most telling colour incident, on the comparative colour 
values of the lights in association with quiet shadows, 
and on the decorative shapes of the main masses. 
It should be remembered that the reflection 15 
not a repetition, but a generalised summary of 
the reality, and should not be allowed to com- 
pete with it. Also that the gamut of " values " is not 
of the widest range, for pure white and black cannot 
suggest colour, since they show none of its modifying 
influence and do not accord with the softness of the 
light and atmosphere that characterises both the hour 
and the season. A light mist, though not yet actually 
visible, is probably beginning to gather, and if this 
possibility is in mind it will correct any tendency to hard 
definition, which would not be in harmony with the spirit 
of the scene. The exclusion of inharmonious qualities is 
a valuable and necessary aid to colour suggestion. 
The poetry of landscape has full scope in late autumn. 
Of course, all landscape has its poetry, but the tender 
brightness of the budding year and the joyful magnifi- 
cence of summer have an inspiriting influence, and their 
beauty is enjoyed without the tinge of regret that in- 
evitably pervades the most splendid of autumn scenes. 
Similarly with sunset, the sense of parting engenders 
a reflective mood; and when we have autumn and sunset 
together this feeling is intensified, and cannot be 
neglected by the artist who wishes to render the poetry 
of the scene. If it is sympathetically and expressively 
treated, without undue insistence, but with a strong 
underlying sense of the pervading influence of colour, 
these will suggest themselves to the appreciative be- 
holder, who will unconsciously draw on his own 
memories to fortify the artist’s efforts. The suggestion 
of colour makes a subjective appeal, and any obtrusive 
tendency to objectivity should therefore be subdued. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


For Conditions and Coupons see Advertisement page xviii. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
A. Hammond, Runnels Croft, Walliscote Road S., Weston-super- 
Mare. (Title of print, “A Glade.") Technical data. Plate, 
Imperial N.F.; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 sec.; time 
of day, afternoon; developer, rodinal; printing process, en- 
larged on Ilford bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Miss Ethel M. Ambler, Oak Well, Brad- 
ford. (Title of print, “In the Pergola." Technical data: 
Plate: Imperial S.R., backed; exposure, 1-25th sec.; stop, F/8; 
time of day, 5.30 p.m., July; developer, m.-q.; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Paget Cream bromide, sepia toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to S. S. Hallett, 43, Eastcott Road, 
Swindon. (Title of print, “Hello, Dada!”) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho., backed; lens, г. г.; stop, F/8; exposure 
I sec. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington carbon bromide, 
locally toned with sulphide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Gabriel Forgeas, 53, Cumberland 
Street, Warwick Square, S.W. (Title of print, “Sunset Through 
the Fog.") Technical data: Plate, Paget; exposure, т sec. ; 
lens, Busch; stop, F/(8; time of day, 5 p.m., October; de- 
veloper, diamidophenol. Enlarged on rough bromide tinted. 

The Mounting Prize to R. Berry, 191, New Street, Blackrod, 
near Chorley. (Title of print, *A Lilac Sunbonnet.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 5 sec. ; lens, г. r.; stop, 
F/8; time of day, 2 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda. En- 
larged on Paget C.C., sulphide toned; bolting cloth used. 
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Hon. Mention. 

R. J. Macdermott, Worthing; H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon.; Thos. Hall, Birtley; Herbert Felton, Hanwell; A. L. 
Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); J. J. W. Carruthers, London, 
W.; W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge; Robt. Chalmers, Sunder- 
land; Н. W. Bush, Coventry ; Percy Smith, Skipton; S. Holds. 
worth, Bradford ; P. S. Rennie, Edinburgh; Percy S. Hudswell, 
Bedford ; Justin McCarthy, Liverpool; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow ; 
Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; F. P. Page, Bristol; E. H. Plump- 
ton, Cobham. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Miss Afriat, 36a, Upper 
Marvlebone Street, W. (Title of print, “The Smile of a Little 
Child.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith, backed; lens, 
Ross ;stop, F/5.6; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, т a.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Smooth double-weight bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Thomas Peter, The Oak 
Cottage, Perranwell, Cornwall. (Title of print, “Country Life.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, r-sth sec. ; time of 
day, 11.30 a.m., August; printing process, enlarged on Welling- 
ton bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and Beginners’ Class 
are omitted. 
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Т is sometimes use- 
| ful to be able to 
dry a negative within 
the shortest possible 
time, and the most 
effective method of 
accomplishing this 
has hitnerto been the 
Sf treatment of the 
negative by concentrated alcohol or acetone. This method, 
however, does not allow complete drying of the negative after a 
single immersion, at least two successive operations being 
necessary. It is also costly, and involves the use of a product 
which is not only inflammable, but has the additional disadvan- 
tage of sometimes rendering the gelatine of the plate opaque, 
especially if the latter has not been completely freed from hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

Certain salts, readily soluble in water, and without any dis- 
organising action on the gelatine, may be used in concentrated 
aqueous solution for the rapid dehydration and drying of water- 
soaked gelatine. 

Chlorides, bromides, and iodides, nitrates and chlorates, amongst 
which are found highly soluble salts, and several of which, such 
as calcium chloride and sinc chloride, are used for the dehydra- 
tion of certain organic liquids, cannot be utilised for this pur- 
pose in the case of gelatine, owing to their disorganising or dis- 
solving action on the latter. 

The desired result may, however, be effected in a more or 
less thorough manner by means of certain sulphates, sulphite 
and hyposulphite of soda, and carbonate of soda and of potash. 

Amongst sulphates, sulphate of alumina (in 100 per cent. solu- 
tion) produces the most complete dehydration. Sulphate of 
ammonia lin 75 per cent. solution), anhydrous sulphate of soda 
(in бо per cent. solution), su/phate of sinc (in 160 per cent. solu- 
tion), and hyposulphite of soda (100 per cent. solution), while 
acting to a certain extent, are less effective than sulphate of 
alumina. 

Use of Carbonate of Potash.—Carbonate of potash in saturated 
(cold) solution (go grammes in тоо c.c. of water) gave the best 
results in our hands, in regard to rapid drying of negatives, at 
the same time causing absolutely no alteration of the gelatine 
even after prolonged contact. The negative, soaked in water, is 
immersed for four or five minutes in the saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium carbonate, then briefly pressed between 
blotting paper to remove the greater part of the alkaline solu- 
tion. Drying is completed by wiping the gelatine coating with 
a linen cloth. Rubbing will not harm the coating, which will 
have become very firm, and will assume a glossy appearance. 

A negative so dried is ready for printing from, as the surface 
is quite dry, and resists even pressure of the finger nail. 

Carbonate of potash has the advantage over the other above- 
mentioned saline solutions of providing rapid and complete 
dehydration. Furthermore, all other salts cause white spots to 
appear, after a short time, on the surface of the plate, these 
being due, doubtless, to saline efflorescence. With carbonate of 
potash the coating, suitably dried, remains perfectly brilliant 
and transparent even after several weeks. 
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THE RAPID DRYING OF NEGATIVES. 


By Messrs. A. ani L. LUMIERE and A. SEYEWETZ. 
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Nevertheless, certain negatives so treated 
develop defects in course of time, and for 
this reason we recommend drying by car- 
bonate of potash only as a rapid temporary 
method. The negative can, of course, 
always be subsequently washed in water 
and dried by air in the ordinary way, the 
gelatine having undergone no permanent change by the drying 
treatment. 

Degree of Dessication of Dehydrated Gelatine and Quantity of 
Carbonate of Potash Retained.—We ascertained the degree of 
dessication of the negative treatgd as we have just described. 
Three negatives, 13 by 18 cm. in size, were soaked in water, 
two of which were dried by the carbonate of potash method, and 
the third in the open air. 

The gelatine plates were weighed before placing in water, 
again immediately after dehydration, and then at wide intervals, 
in order to follow the course of drying by air. 

Vs results of this weighing are comprised in the following 
table : — 
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2 | 78416 n | 78 5c9 | 0°093 || 78°496 | о'о8о | 78 493 | 9677 
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These figures show that, after treatment by carbonate of 
potash, dessication is practically complete, only a very small 
quantity of water and carbonate remaining, and this does not 
affect printing. 

To determine the proportion of carbonate of potash retained 
by the dried gelatine coating, we boiled the latter in water con- 
taining an excess of ordinary sulphuric acid, in order to saturate 
the carbonate, titration of the free acid then enabling us to 
deduct the quantity of neutralised alkaline carbonate. 

By this means we found 0.033 gramme of carbonate of potash 
in a 15 by 18 cm. plate. 

As the plate treated by carbonate of potash shows a total 
increase in weight of about six centigrammes on its original 
weight, when simply dried by air, we may, from the preceding 
result, approximately attribute 0'035 of this increase to car- 
bonate of potash, the difference of o'o25 representing comple- 
mentary humidity. 

To sum up, a saturated aqueous solution of potassium car- 
bonate constitutes a new and economical method for the rapid 
drying of negatives, and possesses decided advantages over 
alcohol; it will therefore be of practical service in all cases 
where it is desired to use a negative as soon as possible after 
development. 
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Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock, payable on 
December rst, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 1sth. The usual quarterly dividends of 14 рег 
cent. upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 2j per cent. 
upon the outstanding common stock, will be paid on January 1, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 

ovember 29, 1913. 

The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, 
for the best prints on papers and postcards of their manufacture 
submitted for the Summer Print Competition, closing October 
last, have been awarded as follows :—First prize (5 gns.), H. J. 
Smith, Mears Ashby; Second Prize (2 gns.), G. W. Broom, 
Birkenhead ; Third Prize (1 gn. H. Hewitt, Wimbledon ; Fourth 
Prize (4 gn.), W. Harrison, Birmingham. Twenty albums value 


5s. each have also been awarded to the following :—Mrs. H. W. 
Wyand, Нехһат-оп-Тупе; А. Е. Park, Longbenton; Jf. 
Browning, Plymouth ; H. Walker, Louth; M. H. Fox, Cardiff ; 
J. T. Roberts, W. Croydon; Miss E. B. Hope, London; R. L. 
Williams, Amlwch, Anglesey; E. Mee, Beeston, Notts; Е. C. 
Stevens, Bristol; D. S. Johnson, Walsall; А. Е. Brown, London ; 
Mrs. Walmesley, Bolton; V. W. Kirkby, Birmingham ; Miss A. 
Bowes, Birmingham; W. J. Speller, Purley; Rev. G. Dobson, 
Carmarthen ; Dr. T. L. Heinke, Mannheim, Germany ; J. Pendle- 
bury, Leeds; F. W. Curtis, Smethwick. Consolation prizes of 
one packet of Rajar Postcards have also been awarded. 
Second-hand Bargains.—Mr. Chas. Baker, 244, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., is holding his first end-of-season sale of second- 
hand cameras, lenses and enlargers. No special list is issued, 
but readers stating their requirements by post to the above 
address, or applying personally, will receive every attention. 
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recepuion 
of amateurs photographs, 
and when completed form very charming personal greetings. | 

From time to time we have published articles dealing with 
the subject of home-made Christmas cards, but have generally 
found that the majority of workers prefer to take advantage of 
the splendid selection of cards and mounts which are put on the 
market every year by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Marion and 
Co., Houghtons, Ltd., Kodak, Fallowfield, Leto, and other well- 
known firms. The result is generally better and more pleasing 
to both sender and recipient than the entirely home-made article. 
This was well evidenced in the results of the competitions for 
home-made photographic greeting cards which we instituted 
several years ago. 

The tendency this year is more than ever towards simplicity 
of design and avoidance of anything like “gush” in the matter 
of mottoes. The work of the photographer is therefore empha- 
sised, and a more pleasing setting is obtained. 


Messrs. Butcher and Sons’ T.E.B. Christmas Cards. 

The T. E. B. mounts have long been famous among photo- 
graphers for their excellence of manufacture and exceptional 
designs. Under the ægis of Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons these 
mounts and Christmas cards have in no way fallen off in excel- 
lence, but, on the contrary, have reached a high-water mark 
amongst productions of this class. This year, for instance, 
some beautiful Christmas and New Year cards appear in Series 
No. 1,001. In these the outer folder is of Japanese vellum, 
beautifully printed, and provision is made on the inside for 
slip-in photographs. Series No. 1,040 is also particularly worthy 
of attention, the outer cover being a clever and simple design 
in black and red, and the inside very dignified in treatment. 

It is difficult, however, to illustrate these fine cards and 
mounts, and still more difficult to adequately describe them. 
Our readers should therefore write to Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., for “A Book of 
Christmas Photo Mounts,” which will be sent free on applica- 
tion. We would particularly draw attention to series Nos. 1,032, 
1,033, 1,036, 1,038. The T. E. B. Photo Christmas Calendars 
should also be seen, as they combine both tasteful mounts for 
photographs, either paste-on or slip-in, and a tear-off calendar. 

In addition to those mentioned, Messrs. Butcher also supply 
simpler forms of Christmas greeting card mounts from as low 
a price as 1s. per dozen, complete with suitable envelopes. 


Messrs. Marion and Co. 

Among the firms who have specialised for many years in the 
production of high-class Christmas cards, Messrs. Marion have 
year by year shown that they are always up to date in their 
designs, and this season they are to be congratulated upon the 
tastefulness of their folio mounts with Christmas greetings and 
other choice productions for use with photographs. A particu- 
larly notable series is No. A4, which take the form of stiff 
paper folios with turned-in edges to hold the worker’s own 
ш or unmounted prints, the front cover being stamped in 
relief. 

Among the samples which have been sent us for inspection by 
Messrs. Marion, we were particularly struck with No. Azs, the 
outer cover of which is stamped to represent a half-leather 
bound book, the inner portion being arranged for slip-in photo- 
graphs, with tissue protector. Nos. A22 and Ari, the former 
for slip-in photographs and the latter for paste-on, are also 
fine cards, simple in design, yet extremely attractive. We are 
also very pleased with No. Arg, a paste-on mount in shades of 
grey and fawn, with a very simply arranged outer cover, embody- 
ing the words “Christmas Greeting.” 

The calendar A42, with opening for either oval or rectangular 
print, 18 a very decorative production, as well as being extremely 
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useful, and the various other calendar 
mounts issued by the firm are also ex- 
cellent in design. Mounts No. A18 and 


A21 are novel in construction, being threefold, 
and very attractively produced. All Messrs. 
Marion’s mounts, in addition to being ex- 
cellently produced, are reasonable in price, and a postcard to the 
firm's address, Soho Square, London, W., wil bring an illus- 


trated booklet with full particulars and prices. 
The “Ensign” Photographic Christmas Mounts and 
Calendars 

One may always look to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., for some- 
thing exceptional in Christmas mounts, and one’s expectations 
are not disappointed in the selection issued for 1913. The firm 
make a special point of not producing a very large assortment 
of designs, but, as they inform us, have aimed at producing only 
those patterns that are likely to meet with general approval, and 
have not included any freakish or garish designs or colours. 
Messrs. Houghtons are wise in this decision, and one can safely 
say that the samples they have submitted are characterised by 
extreme simplicity and good taste. | 

The series which includes the Nos. 2,404, 2,410, 2,418, 18 a 
particularly attractive one, consisting of a broad two-fold card, 
with a ground-work of biscuit colour across which faint bars of 
a slightly darker tint are printed. The words “Sincere Wishes ” 
are embossed in solid colour, and a plain embossed frame sur- 
rounds the “slip-in” opening on the inner leaf. А similar 
scheme in grey is also obtainable, with the motto, * Best Wishes," 
and can be supplied from * Ensignette " to postcard size. 

In addition to supplying the various designs at a cheap rate 
per dozen, Houghtons, Ltd., also supply assorted boxes of 
“Ensign ” Christmas greeting mounts, which contain a variety of 
designs, and can be supplied either in 24 by 34 or quarter-plate 
size (twelve cards in box) ; or postcard size (eight cards in box), 
at one shilling per box, either size. A number of attractive 
calendars, the “Titian,” the “Poynter,” and the “Tadema,” are 
also included in this firm's collection for the season, and they 
are equally as tasteful and well produced as their greeting 
cards. Messrs. Houghtons issue a well-got-up booklet con- 
taining illustrations and full particulars of the “Ensign " Christ- 
mas mounts and calendars, and our readers should apply to the 
firm at 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C., for a copy, 
which will be sent free. 

The Leto Portfolio Mounts. 

A notable series of Christmas photographic mounts is issued 
this year by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., under the name 
of the “Leto Portfolio Mounts." These are just the thing for 
the amateur who requires a plain, simple slip-in or paste-on 
mount in a neatly made plain folder. They consist of a plain 
folder of brown, grey, or green mounting paper, containing 
inside a neatly embossed frame of white or cream paper for the 
photograph, and protected with a piece of tissue paper. The 
mount is stamped with “Best Wishes," or can be obtained 
plain; so that it is suitable for a variety of purposes. 

The Leto Christmas portfolio mounts are supplied in various 
sizes from 24 by 3% to postcard, at a shilling per packet, for 
either slip-in or paste-on, We can well recommend them to 
every reader of THE A. P., and application should be made 
forthwith to the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall 
House, Crutched Friars, E.C., for a sample packet. 


" Lilywhite’’ Christmas Mounts. 

From Lilywhite, Ltd., of Halifax, we have received an in- 
teresting series of Christmas mounts, which include several par- 
ticularly chaste designs. These are well produced, and special 
attention may be drawn to the “Hardcastle,” the “Ladstone,” 
the “Queensbury,” the “Hartshead,” the “Norland,” and the 
"Stainland" series, which are tasteful folder mounts specially 
adapted for cabinet or postcard-size prints. 

The calendar slip-in mounts by this firm are also worthy of 
notice, and readers should note that a sample parcel of one 
calendar and ten assorted Christmas folders can be sent for 
2s. 6d. post free. Among other attractive notions produced this 
year by Lilywhite, Ltd., may be mentioned the “Craigland ” 
greeting postcard covers. This device enables photographers 
to turn their postcard prints into attractive private Christmas 
cards. “A. P.” readers should apply for illustrated price list of 
novelties. 
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m Drying Lantern Slides.—Many 
- а slip between cup and lip, so 
Uy t many a slide partly spoiled by 

" lack of a little care and common 
sense in the matter of drying. Presuming the plate has been 
thoroughly washed, there remain just two things to keep 
in mind as regards drying, viz. : 

Ш Avoidance of dust and dirt оѓ any kind. 

(2) Uniformity of drying action. 

The first thing to do is to wipe the plate with a wet swab 
of cotton wool. After the same piece of wool has been used 
for wiping say, half a dozen lantern slides, there will be no 
need of argument as to “what is the good of it?” if one 
looks at the now dirty wool. It may be a bit of a mystery 
as to where all this fine dust and dirt comes from, but there 
it 15. When one comes to think of it, there is dust in the 
air everywhere, and this 1s constantly, day and night all the 
year round, settling down on to the sink, dishes, washing 
tank, etc. When wetted with water it is not nearly so easily 
a as when it is spread out as a fine dry powder, but there 
it 1S. | 

Having wiped the wet surface of the plate, front and 
back, and given a final rinse under the tap to wash off say 
minute fragments of the wool fibres, the plate is put into a 
drying rack of some kind. A rack that holds the plate film 
side down is the best for avoiding dust. If the ordinary edge- 
ways rack is used allow at least 4 in. between any two plates. 
This probably means using the alternate grooves only. 
Before putting the plates in the rack rub the back with a 
bit of clean dry rag. This helps to hasten the drying of 
the wet film side—i.e. by having a dry instead of a wet sur- 
face of glass opposite to it. After the plates have been in 
the rack edgeways up with one corner down there will leave 
at this lowermost corner a good big drop of water. This 
should be touched by a bit of dry blotting paper or dry rag 
to suck it up as dry as possible; otherwise this big drop will 
most likely gather a fine crop of dust particles which will 
creep up the plate away from this corner in an unpleasantly 
surprising manner. 

The heat of the lantern is always a source of anxiety to 
anyone possessing slides of exceptional value, which perhaps 
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cannot be repeated. The following methods have from time 
to time been suggested : 
(1) Hard white varnish. 

(2) Bath of saturated solution of common alum. 

(3) Bath of half saturated solution of chrome alum. 

(4) Bath of one part commercial formaline to 10 or 12 
parts of water. 

(s) Bathe the plate in 2 per cent. potassium or ammonium 
bichromate for five minutes, dip in water, blot off surface 
moisture, let the plate dry, and then expose it to daylight 
for half an hour. Wash it until all yellow stain or colour 
is discharged, and then dry it in the usual way. 

The foregoing methods are given in what seems to be 
the order of their effective value. The formaline and the 
bichromate method are certainly much more effective than 
the other three. 

In any and all cases it is of prime importance to dry the 
slide as thoroughly as possible before binding it up. 

How to know which is the coated side of a lantern plate 
is sometimes a bit of a puzzler to a beginner. One point to 
note is that all, or nearly all, the makers send them out in 
dozen boxes. Each box contains three packets of four 
plates. Each packet consists of two pairs of plates arranged 
film toward film. The two outside plates have their glass or 
uncoated sides next the wrapping paper. But if you should 
get mentally mixed for a moment in the dark-room there 
are two or three ways of recognising the coated side. Note 
first that lantern plates are far more thinly coated than are 
ordinary plates, and so the difference between the glass and 
coated sides is less easily seen. 

(1) Catch the reflected glint of the dark-room lamp first on 
one side and then the other. That showing the less bright 
image is the coated side. 

(2) Run dry finger tip along the edge of the plate. The 
smoother is glass side. 

(3) Wet the finger and thumb tips by touching the lips. 
Grasp a corner of the plate for ten seconds. The coated side 
sticks to finger or thumb. 

(4) Breathe on the plate and look for the glint of the lamp. 
The condensed moisture shows on the glass side, but is 
absorbed by the film side, and shows no difference. 


r 
THE “OMEGA” DARK-ROOM HEATER. 


NE of the problems that confront the photographer in the 

winter time is how to keep the dark-room warm. Unless 
the amateur (or professional) is in the fortunate position of 
having a specially constructed and properly fitted apartment at 
his entire disposal for photographic 
work, the dark-room is not likely to 
be a particularly cheerful place for 
long spells of work, such as develop- 
ing, printing, enlarging, etc., on 
a cold winter’s evening, with a tem- 
perature near freezing poinf. Apart, 
too, from personal discomfort, the 
effect on photographic chemical 
activity is also very marked when the 
temperature is low, and it behoves 
every worker to make some provision 
for ensuring a certain degree of 
warmth in the room in which his 
photographic operations are carried 
on during the winter months. 

The coal fire, although giving 
warmth, is not always readily prepared, and is apt to give forth 
actinic light at awkward moments; while the ordinary gas 
stove is equally open to objection. 


The ideal is, however, to be found in the “Omega” dark- 
room heater, which has been put on the market by the Omega 
Odourless Gas Stove Co., Ltd., Bristol. This excellent little 
stove should be fitted in every dark-room in the country, and 
the luxury of working in comfort in a suitably warmed room 
would be experienced. The “Omega” is small in size but 
extremely powerful in operation. It is connected up to an 
ordinary gas burner with flexible tubing, and when lit imme- 
diately starts to radiate hot air in a most remarkable and 
efficient fashion. It gives out no light in the dark-room, and no 
flue is needed, yet, owing to its perfect construction, the com- 
bustion of gas is perfect, and there is no trace of foul air even 
after the stove has been burning in a dark-room for two or 
three days on end—merely a pleasant equable temperature of 
about 65 to 7o deg. in an ordinary sized room. 

Our tests of the little stove have given us the greatest satis- 
faction, and we can recommend it with the utmost confidence to 
every reader of THE A. P. for the coming winter. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that, by removing the ornamental top 
of the stove, sufficient heat is given to rapidly boil a kettle of 
water. Its application to other purposes in the dark-room is 
therefore obvious. The price is only 16s. 6d., and the cost of 
gas used is only about one farthing per hour. Readers are 
advised to write to the above address for full particulars. 
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А FRIEND who was looking 
through my portfolio was good 
enough to inform me 
seemed to take the queerest sort 
of photographs. “Now what do you 
mean by that?” he exclaimed, coming 
to a halt over the print entitled “A 
Foreign Shore.” (See page 437.) 

With the hasty and apologetic modesty 
of my kind, I was about to reply, “Oh, 
I don’t Know exactly, only it looked 
nice! " when it occurred to me that it would be much better 
to accept his question seriously. What did I mean by “A 
Foreign Shore," and why had I taken it? 

All pictorial photographers are faced by this problem, 
that they make a picture without having any logical reason 
for making it—and without, of course, feeling the necessity 
for any logical reason. Vanity whispers that “art ” requires 
no excuse: each picture is an inspiration. So it may be, 
no doubt ; but it should be capable of defence none the less. 
And if the defence be one invented at a moment's notice, 
long after the picture is finished, no matter. It may still 
justifiably represent the true reason why the picture was 
taken, although we did not think it out beforehand. 

My friend said: “You call this picture ‘A Foreign Shore.’ 
Is it on the Riviera or in Norway? How do I know that it 
was not taken at home—at Torquay, for instance? Why not 
tell us where the foreign shore is situated?” 

Admittedly the picture might have been taken in Devon- 
shire (but it was taken some thousands of miles off) and I 
believe I might still have used that title. “I do not intend 
to tell you what foreign shore this is,” I said to my friend. 
“It is not a photograph of a certain place, it is a photograph 
of an impression. To me that stretch of coastline was in- 


tensely alien and romantic, even a little weird. It is this 
that I tried to portray, not the place as a place. The tree 
helps the effect by its bareness and queer shape. At least 


I consider that it helps it: you may not agree, or may not 
think the effect worth bothering about anyhow." 

“But couldn't it have been clearer?” grumbled my 
friend. 

*It could," I admitted, * but such experience as I possess 
teaches me that, had it been much clearer than this, the 
sheer oddness of the scene, and the peculiar pattern which it 
makes on the plate, would have been spoilt. It is possible 
to render things too clearly, you know. You take away 
their mystery—and no one is any the better for having seen 
so much of the subject that they no longer think it in any 
way interesting. Familiarity breeds contempt. It is a 
simple commonplace that a view of the Strand, with every- 
thing dead sharp, is not half so intriguing as the same view 
with a veil of rain or mist. And this though neither view 
makes the smallest claim to impressionism or art. In the 
old days of the hansom cab no one would have looked twice 
at a technically perfect snapshot of one; but again and 
again the subject of a hansom looming through fog was 
successful, and was even bought by ordinary unsentimental 
citizens who would never have turned their heads to see a 
real hansom passing.” 

“You're one of these fellows who fake vour photographs, 
then," mv friend surmised. "Your foreign shore gets its 
foreignness from bolting cloth or working with a stump on 
tissue-paper on the back of the negative.” 

But mv friend has read about these things in lay reviews 
of photographic exhibitions. Curious how the daily paper 
reporter, when sent to write about a photographic exhibition, 
jumps to the conclusion that everv print which 15 a little 
unsharp, or even onlv in parts unsharp, must have been 
faked! As though unsharpness of focus was not just as 
purelv a photographic characteristic as sharpness! 

*'The print at which you are looking," I told my friend, 
is an enlargement, but except that the view has been en- 
larged there is not one atom of faking about it. The 
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hegative gave me this enlargement automatically: there 
was no shading, no bolting cloth, no handwork.” 

“Do you mean to say that you took it like this? 
sort of camera have you got?” 

They all ask that! 

*I have got exactly the sort of camera that everyone else 
has got, that is, it has a lens at one end and a plate at the 
other.” 

“Then why doesn’t it take clear photographs? ” 

“It does—when I want it to. But I can make it take less 
clear ones when I want them. This was a case in point. 
Had the coastline behind the tree been sharper it would 
have been less interesting E 

“What! > 

"Certainly it would have been less interesting. You 
yourself are making far more fuss over this picture, 
if only because you think it absurd, than you would have 
done if you had seen those rocks clearly——” 

*'That's too bad. You are claiming that an artist should 
make his pictures ridiculous in order to attract attention! ? 

“He must draw the line somewhere, but it certainly would 
be foolish of him to go to the other extreme and make his 
pictures so ordinary that they never attracted any attention 
whatever! If you will look into the window of the nearest 
picture-postcard shop you will see plenty of ‘local views ’ so 
utterly precise and true that no one except the persons who 
live at the place would ever give them a second glance. 
Yet an imaginative artist might treat exactly the same views, 
and, by mot showing all that the postcards show, arousc 
attention in vast numbers of picture lovers who had never 
been to the place represented and never intend to go: who, 
moreover, look with interest at the picture even when the 
name of the place is not mentioned on it.” 

* You cause your camera to take bad photographs so that 
they shall be more interesting than good ones would have 
been," jeered my friend. 

*I should do so without hesitation if it were necessary." 
I was quite willing to admit this. “But ‘bad’ and ‘good’ 
are only relative terms in such a case. You are at liberty 
to condemn this photograph of mine as bad, if it so strikes 
you. Every soul on earth is free to set up and support his 
own standards in such a purely personal matter—and thank 
goodness! We want no coercion in estimates of art. (When 
an art critic becomes an authority—and poses as such—I 
feel it almost a duty to disagree with him!) But to calla 
photograph bad which is more interesting than another 
photograph which you call good seems to me to be clinging 
to a fetish.” 

“Surely, though, you admit the difference between what 
is popularly considered a good photograph and a bad one: 
a clear, bright picture and a blurred one?” 

For convenience’ sake we may roughly grant this classi- 
fication,” I said. “But as soon as the two photographs are 
put forward, not with the claim of being scientific registra-. 
tions of a certain thing, taken with as much exactitude as 
optics and chemistry can give us—as soon as they set out 
to give pleasure, not merely to instruct, then this line of 
demarcation drawn between good and bad falls to the 
ground. 

“Then bad photography is more artistic than good! " mv 
friend mocked. 

* Of course, when a good pictorial photograph is a fluke 
then it is a fluke, and there's an end of it. Believe 
me, its taker will soon give away his flukiness by his other 
work. But diffusion of focus—and more especially the 
throwing of the unimportant part of the picture out of focus 
while making the chief object comparatively sharp—is not 
(as you seem to think) easier than getting the whole thing 
sharp. On the contrary, it is harder. It takes practice." 

“Then ‘A Foreign Shore’ is by way of being one of your 
successes, not one of your failures?” queried my friend. 

“You evidently think it the success of my portfolio,” T 
retorted, *as it 1s the only one you have looked at twice." 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
will be continued week by week. They should be kept for future 
reference. The notes started in the issue dated October 2oth. 


Ammonium Bromide.—Used in the pyro-ammonia developer as 
a restrainer, in quantities varying from half a grain to two 
grains per ounce of developer. In the pyro-soda and other 
&lkaline developers potassium bromide is the restrainer in- 
variably employed. 


Ammonium Carbonate.— This salt has very little value as an 
alkaline carbonate for ordinary development, but it is used 
extensively as an adaition to the developer in lantern slide 
making to assist in obtaining warm tones, especially with pyro 
or hydroquinone as the developing substance. Ammonia, or 
sodium carbonate, must be used in the developer in the usual 
manner, and either ammonium bromide or potassium bromide, 
and ammonium carbonate may be added, from ten per cent. 
solutions, in quantities varying from two to four grains of 
bromide and from two to ten grains of ammonium carbonate to 
each ounce of developer. 

A good working solution would contain— 


leor M 2 gr. 
Sodium sulphite лень 12 gr. 
Sodium carbonate s nog tero era anus 4 to I2 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................................... 2 to 4 gr. 
Ammonium carbonate .............................. 2 to 10 gr. 
Water ТО аеро а nd Cp Sa I OZ. 


The less sodium carbonate and the more bromide and am- 
monium carbonate, the warmer the tone, provided that sufficient 
exposure has been given. 

Some workers prefer to omit ammonium carbonate entirely 
and rely on moditying the proportions of the other constituents 
for obtaining the desired warmth of tone. Ammonium carbonate 
has a tendency to give a less transparent deposit and to block 
the shadows. 

In place of sodium carbonate, from one to two minims of 
strong ammonia may be used, or, with sodium carbonate as the 
accelerator, hydroquinone may be substituted for pyro. 


Ammonium Persulphate.—This salt is a valuable reducer for 
negatives, in consequence of its property of softening harsh con- 
trasts. It attacks the denser portions of the negative first, and 
reduces them considerably before it produces any appreciable 
action on the weak tones or shadow details. ‘The most satisfac- 
tory formula is that which the author introduced a few years 
A stock solution is prepared, the chemicals being added in 


ago. 
the order given: — 
Sodium sulphite- еназа орана а аон нна 85 gr. 
Sulphuric acid (pure) .................. esee eese 45 minims. 
Ammonium persulphate ................................. I OZ. 
Water О ое 5: 55 


For use, one part of this solution should be added to from three 
to five parts of water, and the negative, previously well soaked 
in water, immersed until sufficiently reduced. It is then rinsed 
and placed in an acid fixing bath for six minutes. This bath 
should be formed by taking one part of the stock solution given 
under “ Acid Fixing Bath” and adding three parts of water. The 
plate is then washed in the usual manner. 


Ammonium Sulphide.—Occasionally used instead of sodium 
sulphide for sulphide toning of bromide prints. It possesses no 
advantage; it is not so readily obtained in good condition, and 
the smell is even more objectionable than that of the sodium 
salt. One part of ammonium sulphide should be used to about 
eighty parts of water to form the sulphiding bath. 

Ammonium Sulphocyanide.—This salt is used almost exclu- 
sively as the alkaline constituent of the gold toning bath for 
gelatino-chloride and collodio-chloride emulsion  printing-out 
papers; but it is not satisfactory for other silver printing-out 
papers, those prepared and sensitised by the worker, or albumen- 


ised paper. These latter are now seldom used. For separate 

toning and fixing, a good formula for the toning bath is— 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............................. 12 gr. 
Gold chloride: oo das ан i ded qu eed eo HE- 34 
Water ее —— A ———T 7 Oz. 
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The bath is best prepared from two stock solutions :— 


No. 1.—Ammonium sulphocyanide .................. т OZ. 
Water to make .................................. 94 » 
No. 2.—Gold chloride .................................... IS gr. 
Water to make. арр аа, 33 Oz. 


То prepare the toning bath, take No. 1, 2 drm. ; water, 64 oz. ; 
and then add slowly No. 2, 2 drm. 


This quantity will tone from fifteen to thirty quarter-plate 
prints, according to the coldness of tone desired. For cold tones 
the quantity of water may be reduced to s oz. Thorough washing 
before toning is desirable. 


Ammonium sulphocyanide is an important constituent of the 
combined toning and fixing bath. A good formula for a com- 
bined bath, which gives rich tones and permanent prints, is 


that introduced by the author. Five stock solutions are 
necessary :— 
NO: d o——HyDO isch p IAE ны 8 oz. 
Water to make .................................... 16 ,, 
No. 2.—Ammonium sulphocyanide .................. 1 OZ 
X7 
Mater T9 osi ое as 4l ., 
№: g= Lead acetate лин 1 OZ 
Boiling water 1о_.................................. 8} ,, 
NO. 4.—OGold chloride .................................... IS gr. 
W ater c 2 oz. 7 drm. 
No. §.—Strong ammonia ............................... 120 minimis. 
Water tO APUD E 10 OZ. 


For use, mix in the following order: No.1,1 oz. ; No.2,1 drm. ; 
No. 3, 1 drm. ; water, 2 oz. ; No. 4, І drm. ; No. $5, 1 drm. The 
bath is ready for use at once, and, to ensure perfect fixation, the 
prints must remain in the solution for fifteen minutes. This 
quantity is sufficient for twelve quarter-plate prints ; for a larger 
or smaller number, proportionate quantities should be taken, 
always 1 drm. of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 to 1 oz. of No. 1. The solution 
should be used once and then thrown away. The bottle of No. 3 
must be well shaken before measuring out the quantity required, 
and the measure rinsed well after measuring each solution. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. F. Seyton- 


The Camera Club.—This evening (Nov. то! 
Scott will give a demonstration of bromoil printing, including 
the transfer process with the aid of a mangle, which has already 


The subject of 


given highly successful results in his hands. 
E. 


Thursday's lecture is "Caravan and Camera,” bv Mr. 
Bellingham. 


The Price of Plates.— Those terrible fellows at the South 
Suburban P. S. held a meeting, when the price of plates was 
raised, and passed resolutions to boycott the wares of the English 
makers who had put up their prices. Now they have gone a 
step further, and have started a Photographers’ Defence Union, 
on trade union lines, *to impose restrictions on the trade in 
photographic materials, and generally to defend the material 
interests of photographers, amateur and professional.” The 
South Suburbanites are enthusiastic about the new departure, 
and evidently look forward to the happy day when Plough Hall, 
Lewisham, will be a place of pilgrimage for all true believers in 
cheap plates. 


Paget Competitions.— The prize-winners in the September 
competitions held by the Paget Prize Plate Co., of Watford, are 
as follows: —E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; С. Е. Brodie, Glasgow ; 
C. Н. Kemp, Brixton Hill; Н. P. Hopkins, Robin Hood’s Вау; 
H. Essex, Southampton; W. F. Shakerley, Cornwall; J. l'rank- 
land, Barrow-in-Furness; С. J. Unsworth, Didsbury; Н. О. 
Chandler, Heaton; Mrs. G. St. Maur Thorp, Leicester; A. 
Hammond, Weston-super-Mare; Rev. H. O. Fenton, Svdenham ; 
A. H. Almond, Darwen; W. Wilson Smith, Manor Park; Mrs. 
J. Grossart, Sacriston; P. Orr, Govan; Miss G. Ash, London ; 
H. S. Becke, South Shields; Е. J.umbers, Leicester; R. J. 
Purves, Gateshead; E. Е. Guiton, Jersey; Н. Johnson, York; 
N. H. Dannatt, East Twickenham; A. F. Park, Northumber- 
land; C. Major, Bridgwater; T. Nyeda, Osaka. 
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COPYING WITH A POCKET CAMERA. 


HE accompanying sketch shows how 

an ordinary quarter-plate folding 
pocket camera was adapted with very little 
trouble for copying purposes. 


As the bellows and focussing gear of 
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the camera were not arranged for “double 
extension,” the requisite distance from 
lens to plate was obtained by fitting the 
camera into a suitable box—in this in- 
stance a cloth-covered box that served at 
one time as a Carrying case for a quarter- 
plate magazine camera. 

A rectangular opening was cut in the 
bottom to admit the front of the folding 
camera, which was kept in position by two 
pieces of cardboard glued in place, while 
the lid of the box was similarly pierced, 
and a printing frame glued on outside to 
serve as a plate-holder. Finally the in- 
side of the box was treated with dead 
black, and the lid closed and secured by a 
couple of paper fasteners. 

Electric light was used for illumination, 
and to avoid wiring complications, copy- 
ing operations were conducted in a room 
in which the lamp could be pulled down 
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to the level of the table, the camera being 
arranged to suit the position of the lamp. 
Although it was impossible to secure 
perfectly uniform lighting with a single 
lamp, the results were very satisfactory, 
except that as the copied print was on a 
velvet-surface paper, the grain was 
faintly visible in the 
copy. Of course, during 
exposure the printing 
frame was shielded by a 
black cloth. An obvious 
improvement оп the 
apparatus just described 
would be to substitute 
for the Наше which 
serves as a plate-holder, 
a row of grooves to re- 
ceive a dark slide, thus 
enabling loading and ex- 
posure to be done in day- 
light. H. A. 


——ФҖ{Ф——— 


АМ ENLARGING 
EXPOSURE METER. 


VERYONE who has 

tried making a strip 
of test exposures will 
have proved the incon- 
venience of trying to 
hold a watch in one hand 
and with the other hand 
shield portions of the 
bromide paper. Such 
was the writer's experi- 
ence, so, after having 
tried various methods, 
the following was devised 
and proved a complete 
success. The writer has 
had it in continual use 
for years, and is enabled 
to always get eleven cor- 
rectly exposed prints out 
of every packet of 
bromide paper. After 
having focussed the image on the en- 
larging board, and stopped down the lens 
to the required aperture, merely place 
the meter over the densest portion of the 
image of the negative. This can easily 
be ascertained on the white shutter, A, of 
the meter. Cap the lens and pull the 
shutter, A, out to its full limit. 

Having decided on giving each exposure 
one, two, three, four, and so forth 
seconds’ or minutes’ exposure, according 
to the quality of the illuminant and den- 
sity of the negative, place the watch in a 
good light and uncap the lens, give the 
first exposure of one second or minute, 
then push the shutter A down over the 
first exposure; having given the second 
strip double the first exposure, again 
push the shutter A over that portion, and 
so forth, until the whole twelve exposures 
are made. Having made the twelve ex- 
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posures, remove the whole strip from the 

meter and place in the prepared developer; 
afterwards place the strip in the fixing 
bath for a minute or two, then examine the 
strip in a good bright light, when it will 
be observed that the exposures run from 
under to over exposure. Having decided 
which is correct, pin up the sheet of 
bromide paper in the usual way. To make 
the meter procure a ad. sheet of straw- 
board, which can be obtained from any 
picture-frame maker, and with a sharp 
pocket-knife cut a piece of it measuring 
14 in. long by 54 in. wide; in the centre 
of this piece cut an opening 10 in. long 
by 1} in. wide; this is to form the piece 
No. 1 on the diagram, and to make the 
back piece of the meter. The piece cut 
out of the middle will make the door for 
inserting the strip of bromide paper. A 
strip of cloth running down one side will 
make a hinge to it, a pin pushed through 
from the front and bent over at the back 
will serve as a fastener to keep the door 
shut. For the No. a piece cut a piece 
13 in. long by 4} in. wide; in the middle 
of this piece cut twelve openings, each 
opening being 8 in. by т in. A reference 
to the diagram will make this point clear. 
Having cut the openings, glue this piece 
on the top of the No. 1 piece, and now 
for No. 3 cut a piece 13 in. long by 41 in. 
wide, and in the middle of this cut an 
opening 12 in. (cutting right through one 
end), by 13 in. wide. Glue this piece on 
the top of the No. 2 piece. For the No. 4 
section cut a piece measuring 13 in. long 
by 44 in. wide, cut from the middle of this 
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an opening 1o[ in. long by 1} in. wide; 
after cutting the opening, glue this piece 
on the top of the No. 3 piece. Now pro- 
cure a piece of very thick white paper or 
thin white card, and cut a strip 14 in. 
long by 13 in. wide. This is to form the 
white shutter A, fig. s, which shows it 
half drawn out. Now a ooating of any 
dead black will complete the job. The 
best plan is to cut one sheet of bromide 
paper into twelve strips when opening a 
fresh packet ; these will then always be at 
hand, and save loss of time. H. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Rotherham Exhibition. 

For the exhibition of the week I must award 
the palm to the Rotherham Photographic Society. 
Their twenty-fourth annual production is a 
mammoth effort beating all records of Rother- 
ham by over thirty per cent. of exhibits, whilst 
the quality has in no way suffered, but rather 
advanced a step. From all parts of the kingdom 
work was sent, and there was not an indifferent 
class in the whole list. This speaks volumes for 
the management, who rely on their reputation 
and a free entry list. It is not every society 
that is so fortunate in having a spacious hall 
to house their exhibition as the Rotherham 
Club, and I question if another could be found 
in Yorkshire so adaptable. Then, again, the 
society are honoured with the membership of a 
skilled electrician, who yearly fits up a special 
installation for electrically lighting the building 
while the show is on. With such facilities at 
their command it is perhaps small wonder the 
results are so good. In the open sections the 
landscape class was unusually strong, but the 
pick in quality was uadoubtably with portraiture, 
always a gdod feature at Rotherham. Archi- 
tecture, as usual, was not so strong, and colour 
work examples strengthened the position of 
flowers, fruit, and still-life class. The members’ 
work generally was on a much better level than 
hitherto. It was also gratifying to local circles 
that Mr. H. A. Hill, a member of the society, 
won the President’s Cup for the best exhibit 
and the award in the open champion class. 


Preston Members’ Exhibition. 

The Preston Camera Club members’ show was 
perhaps not very large, embracing only some 
eighty or ninety examples, but was distinguished 
in variety of subject, and was a creditable per- 
formance for a Лоса] society. Selection of the 

‘point of view” was demonstrated in many of 
the landscape examples, which clearly illustrated 
that the teachings of the society had not been 
lost on the members, whilst several archi- 
tectural examples showed that York and Ely 
offered a fine field for the development of this 
side of the members' work. 


New Secretary at St. Helens. 

The St. Helens Society writes to say they are 
making new members and retaining the old ones, 
an equally important feature of a society's 
organisation. Good mectings and lively interest 
have been regularly maintained at thcir head- 
quarters, at 32, Church Street, and incidentally 
I may also mention that there has been a change 
in the secretaryship. Mr. Dennett has reluc- 
tantly been compelled to retire from the posi- 
tion, and Mr. J. Whittaker, of 158, Windleshaw 
Road, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Bournemouth Exhibition. 

The fourth annual exhibition by this club was 
held in Bournemouth's new Municipal College, 
and the exhibits were shown to great advantage 
in a fine hall, forty-three members contributing 
195 pictures, whilst there were twenty-eight pic- 
tures in the open class, also colour transparen- 
cies (open), and lantern slides (both open and 
members.) A loan collection of prints b 
A. H. Blake, M.A., Alex. Keighley, and Fran 
H. Read was much appreciated. The Lingmoor 
challenge cup was awarded to Rev. A. E. Corner, 
and the club challenge cup to Miss Penrice. 


Black Spots on Bromides. 

At the Hampshire House (Hammersmith) P.S. 
last Thursday, Mr. A. T. Foreman demonstrated 
x novel method of dealing with black spots, aris- 

from pinholes or the like, on bromide prints. 
Hh process consisted in bleaching the offending 
spots with a solution of mercuric chloride, ap- 
plied with a match-stick sharpened to a point. 
By this means he produced a white surface 
which, when dry, could easily be toned down with 
pencil so as exactly to match its surroundings. 
In Mr. Foreman's experience no after washing 
of the print was really necessary, so that this 
treatment could be applied to a finished (and 
mounted) print. He claimed that the results, if 
rather more tedious to obtain, were much cleaner 
and more satisfactory than could be secured by 
the common method of scratching out. 


Cleveland Camera Club. 


The lecture recently given before the Cleve- 
land Camera Club by Dr. and Mrs. Stainthorpe, 
entitled ‘‘ Through Brittany by Motor," was one 
of exceptional interest and high literary merit. 
The lecture was charmingly delivered by Mrs. 
Stainthorpe, and her description of the quaint 
customs of the Bretons, their weird superstitions, 
their oddities of dress, and their pious ceremonies 
—all of which were beautifully illustrated by 
transparencies prepared by Dr. Stainthorpe— 
kept her large audience intensely interested 
throughout. The Mayor of Middlesbrough (Mr. 
Alfred Mattison), in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks, drew an amusing comparison between 
his own early photographic efforts and the splen- 
did prints which were displayed round the room. 


Bohemian Dukinfield. 

The Dukinfeld Society, who always combine 
the gay with the serious, are purposing holding 
their exhibition on the 17th inst., and, as usual, 
are running a whist drive and dance in connec- 
tion with the function on the following evening. 
I remember some very interesting evenings at a 
certain club that used to regularly adopt this 
practice, which, if not exactly classic, had the 
merit of being popular, merry, and successful. 


Canterbury Beginners. 

The Canterbury Camera Club, possibly with the 
main view of increasing their membership, have 
arranged in the current syllabus a series of four 
evenings specially devoted to members. Two of 
these events have already taken place, and so 
successful were they that the secretary wishes 
me to invite the attention of Canterburyites, not 
attached, to the feature. I gladly do so, although 
I must confess to a mild surprise that more is 
not made ot the fixture list of subjects. A small 
oes would help matters here very much 
indeed. 


Bowes Park Finds Bromoil Simple. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society last Monday the evening was devoted to 
bromoil, Mr. A. Allen, the secretary, being the 
demonstrator, his remarks and practical working 
being followed with close interest by а large 
number of members. In Mr. Allen’s expert 
hands this beautiful process appeared to be the 
simplest thing imaginable, and towards the end 
of the evening he had eight or ten members 
busily employed inking up prints with very satis- 
factory results. 


After Twenty-five Years. 

There is a change of secretary at the Dundee 
and East of Scotland Photographic Association 
that for a time at least will seem strange to the 
members. Mr. V. O. Baird has been a member 
of the society for some twenty-eight years, and 
for twenty-five of these he has held the office of 
secretary. As a photographer with sympathies 
for architectural work he will be long remem- 
bered, although he is no mean hand at making 
lantern slides. He has a wide circle of friends 
in the Scottish Federation—being one of the 
founders of that body—who will wish him well in 
his retirement from active service. I hear Mr. 
James Slater, junr., of Panmure Villa, Broughty 
Ferry, is his successor. 


Training Demonstrators. 

A member of the Bedford Camera Club informs 
me that a recent demonstration was held at his 
club, in which several members took part. It ap. 
pears to him to be an excellent method of in- 
ducing the younger members to give their atten- 
tion to lecturing and demonstrating, as thev 
can be persuaded to give a short paper, along 
with others, where a whole night would frighten 
them away. I agree with my correspondent, and 
have noted its success previously. 


Worthing Novices’ Class. 

In the Worthing Camera Club’s list of winter 
subjects they. have sandwiched a series of six 
subjects for “ novices,” which are specially so 
termed, although that does not exactly mean 
the new beginner, because I note the carbon 
process and colour photography are a couple of 
the subjects to be dealt with. 
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On Lantern Slides. 


At the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society the Rev. H. O. Fenton, B.A. (a member 
of the society), gave a demonstration on lan 
tern slide making. The whole process was dealt 
with, from the choice of plates and developers, 
length of exposure and development (especially 
in relation to the production of cold and warm 
tones), down to the correct method of masking, 
binding, and spotting. 


The New Control at Birminghaw. 


The Birmingham Society held their annual 
general meeting recently, and a most satisfac- 
tory report of the year’s work was presented to 
the members. Mr. E. A. Biermann, the retiring 
president, announced that Sir Thomas Barclay 
had agreed to accept the presidency for the cur- 
rent year. It is the unanimous opinion of the 
members that the society could not have a 
better man for the post than Sir Thomas, who 
is one of the oldest photographic workers in the 
country, and it is felt that the welfare of the 
society is in good hands, and that the improve- 
ments which have been made in the past year 
under the presidency of Mr. Biermann will be 
carr.ed on under the new control. 


New Rooms at Kidderminster. 


The Kidderminster Photographic Society have 
recently moved into more commodious and con- 
venient rooms in the Kingsley Buildings, Vicar 
Street. The growth of the society has rendered 
this step necessary, and the new premises con- 
sist of a large lecture room, small room, and a 
fully equipped dark-room, with enlarger, etc. 
On a recent Monday the society held their first 
meeting in the new rooms with their seventh 
annual meeting. The following were elected: 
President, Mr. Arthur Naylor; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. H. W. West, 12, Birmingham 
Road, Kidderminster. 


Old English. 


“The Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire” 
was the subject of Tuesday's lecture at the 
Warrington Photographic Society. It had been 
prepared by Mr. T. Burton, of Oldham, and, as 
was pointed out, must have cost years of 
ardent research and photographic effort. The 
hundred illustrations were superb, in colour, in 
detail, and often in pictorial value, and por- 
trayed all the most celebrated of the ancient 
hemesteads of the two counties. Speke Hall, 
Hall-o'-th'-Hey, Worsley Hall, Moreton, Bram- 
hall, Chorley, Adlington are only a few of the 
half-timbered gems well within reach of the 
Warrington camerist, and if leave can also be 
obtained to photograph the interiors a rare col- 
lection of beautiful negatives might be obtained. 


More Old English. 


Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Tansley, 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation secretary, 
who was to have given his lecture on “ Wirral" 
to the Everton Camera Club, Mr. Mackie was 
called upon at short notice to lecture on “ Old 
English Cities. The lecturer dealt with the 
cathedral cities of Canterbury, Rochester, War- 
wick, Lincoln, and Chester, also touching on 
Shakspeare's country. The night was one of 
the most enjoyable of the season, and although 
the rain was pouring, there was a very good 
muster. 


A New Gummer. 


Never was babe so destined to a photographic 
career as the youngest son of Mr. Coles, 
B.P.S., promises to be. His father is the hon. 
secretary of the Bath Photographic Society, in 
which his mother is also a member. His god- 
father and godmother are also members, and 
the Rev. J. Dunn, who christened him, is pre- 
sident of the same club. Being born on the 
day that Mr. Mortimer visited Bath to judge 
the recent exhibition he has been named Ken- 
пећ Mortimer in honour of the cvent. Even 
at this carly age he is quite advanced in the 
photographic art, for we hear he will shortly 
take up the “gum” process, and is also de- 
veloping daily. 
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Night Exposure. 


I wish to photograph a new picture palace 
which will be more brilliantly lighted than 
the general run of such places. What ex- 
posure would you suggest at F/11? 

E. B. (Balham). 


Using a rapid, backed plate, and F/8, 
the usual exposure for a brilliantly lighted 
building is about one minute; with F/11 
the exposure would be double that at F/8. 
But you had better make a couple of ex- 
posures (on two plates, of course) of, say, 
one minute and five minutes, and de- 
velop the plates separately. A rapid Hydra 
plate would be suitable. 


Enlarging Lantern, etc. 


I am making an enlarging lantern, and pro- 
pose to attach my camera as a means of 
projecting the image. Which lens would be 
best of a 3-foci Mutor—41, 7}, or 91? Would 
a four-burner acetylene or Meta lamp be 
best? Would a 6 in. condenser be better than 
a 51 for quarter-plate? Can you give me a 
formula for reducing with am. persulphate? 
L. K. (South Woodford). 
Presuming the negatives were taken 
with the 43 combination this would be 
quickest and best. If you do not mind 
the odour of the acetylene, probably you 
would find this preferable, and require 
less attention. Use the larger condenser. 
Dissolve about 12 gr. of ammonium persul- 
phate per ounce of water. As soon as 
reduction has gone very nearly as far as 
you wish it to go, pass the plate into a 
weak solution of sodium sulphite, say 
20 gr. sulphite per ounce of water. If the 
action of the persulphate reducer is slow 
to begin, you can expedite matters by 
adding one drop, not more, of sulphuric 
acid per 2 oz. of reducer. 


A Puzzler. 
Can you tell me what is the matter with my 
negatives? Plate on holding up to gas 
seems to be all right, but when attempting 
to print off same, certain parts do not give 
a clear photograph, as though not properly 
developed. How long should a plate be in 

the developer? S. G. (Hartlepool). 

So many things »ay be the matter with 
your negatives, and we do not know pre- 
cisely what you mean by clear photo- 
graph. Is it a question of stains, lack of 
sharpness, lack of contrast, etc.? The 
time taken to develop a plate depends on 
developer used, its composition, tempera- 
ture, etc. Very roughly put, the usual 
time with an average developer is some- 
where about five minutes. If you send us 
a print, or, better still, a negative that you 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


do not wish to be returned, perhaps we 
might be able to help you with more 
definite advice. 


Iron Stain on Film. 
I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me how to remove an iron-mould stain on 
fiim caused by a clip in contact during dry- 
ing. F. R. B. (Cambridge). 
We have had no actual experience of 
this accident, but were we in your case 
we should try an application of a water 
solution of potassium quadroxalate, and 
if your chemist cannot supply this, try 
pctassium binoxalate. These two salts 
have a different though related chemical 
constitution ; they are both sold under the 
familiar names of salts of lemon or salts 
of sorrel, although lemons contain no 
oxalic acid. 


Focussing, etc. 
I have a camera with double extension, etc. 
Will you please inform me how focussing is 
done with double extension and complete 
lens, also with back part of lens only, and 
how are the exposure stops affected? Is it 
dificult to remove the front lens and replace 


it in position properly? 
S. F. (Cradley Heath). 


All replies are to initials and post town. 
You appear to be under some impression 
to the effect that with the same lens and 
object distance the operator has a choice 
of position as regards the lens, but this 
is not so at all. The distance between 
the lens and plate (or film) depends on 
the distance of the object from the lens 
which it is required to get in sharp focus, 
and a certain property of the lens called its 
equivalent focal Jength, or briefly its 
focus. This length may vary with different 
lenses, but not with the same lens. Hence 
a camera may be provided with a con- 
siderable distance or extension between 
the part holding the lens and that holding 
the plate, etc. By way of example, sup- 
pose your complete lens is in focus for a 
very distant object when the lens is 5 
inches from the plate, we should term this 
а c-inch-focus lens. If, however, you are 
dealing with an object 30 inches away the 
lens would be 6 inches from the plate. If 
the object were то inches from the lens the 
plate would also be 10 inches from the 
lens. By removing the front or back half 
of the lens it is quite possible that the 
remaining portion would have to be, say, 
9 inches from the plate to be in focus for a 
very distant object. This would then be 
called a g-inch-focus lens. If, now, with 
this lens you wish to focus an object 3o 
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inches from the lens, this lens would be 
just about 13 inches from the plate. With 
regard to a stop, its exposure value in- 
creases as the focal length increases (i.e. 
as the square of the focal length). Usually 
there is no difficulty in unscrewing and re- 
placing the front or back part of the lens. 
But care must be taken to avoid scratching 
the glass, and also that the threads engage 
properly, or the thread will be damaged. 
No great force should be used. If the 
front or back parts cannot be unscrewed by 
the help of the fingers only, the lens 
should be placed in the hands of an 
optician to ease the parts. 


Lens, etc. 


(1) Apart from cost does an anastigmat give 
better definition than a portrait lens? (2) 
Does the focus of enlarger lens matter? 


(3) Can I use a 6 in. Carfac at 6.3 with а 
1-plate ? S. A. G. (Gorton). 


An anastigmat gives a flatter field 
and more even definition over the field 
than does an ordinary portrait lens. You 
would probably get the better result with 
the anastigmat. The focal length chiefly 
matters as a factor of the available lantern 
distance between negative and lens. If 
the focus of the lens is long compared with 
this enlarger distance you are limited to a. 
certain smallness of enlarging. For in- 
tance, if you have a 6-inch-focus lens and 
only 8 inches available between negative 
and lens, you are limited to a 3-times 
ratio. The smallest size with a quarter- 
plate, say 4 by 3, would be 12 by 9, that 
you could get sharp, i.e. you could not get 
this 4 by 3 to any size less than 12 by о, 
or “thereabouts.” The 6-in. Carfac is 
listed for a 5 by 4 plate, so that it is doubt- 
We if you could cover a half-plate with 
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Hardening, Toning, etc. 


I should like ponr opinion as to the two 
following formulæ. I want to get a beautiful 
rich brown tone with bromides. I have had 
good results from hot hypo.-alum, etc. There 
are some pictures in ds station which 
are just what I want. 

S. D. W. (Halifax). 


As regards your fears respecting alum, 
the crux of the matter is whether the alum 
was thoroughly removed or not. We 
should prefer your second formula. We 
do not catch the drift of your toning ques- 
tion, and cannot travel to Leeds in order 
to see the prints to which you refer. If 
you get what you want with hypo-alum 
why not stick to this process? 


Scale on Iris. 
I have an iris marked thus [diagram given], 
but am at a loss to understand it, as the 
shutter, I suppose, has only one speed. 
H. W. (Cleethorpes). 
The upper part of the scale apparently 
refers to the F value of the stop openings, 
while the lower figures give the equivalent 
(ratio) of the required exposures. On the 
top scale ro means that the diameter of 
the stop opening is one-tenth of the dis- 
tance between lens and focussing screen 
when a distant object is in focus, and on 
the same scale 20 means that the stop 
diameter is one-twentieth of this lens-to- 
image distance. Below these numbers, 
то and 20, you have the figures 1 and 4, 
which tell you that, all other things being 
the same, the equivalent exposure with 
the smaller stop (20) would be four times 
that with the longer (10) one. For 
although the large stop has double the 
diameter of the smaller one, it has four 
times the area, and so allows four times 
as much light to pass through it, and so 
has four times the effect on the plate. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


193rd 
Lesson. 


MORE 


N our last lesson we 
pointed out the dif- 
ference between bro- 
mide and  gaslight 
papers, showing by 
prints and negatives 
how in one case the 
bromide paper would 
be more suitable, and 
in the other the gas- 
light paper.  To-day 
we propose to take 
the operation of 
making а  gaslight 
print, and go through it very carefully 
step by step. First, let us consider the 
conditions under which we may do our 
printing on gaslight paper. 
The Meaning of “Gaslight.” 

Just one word as to the meaning of 
the name “ gaslight.” Some confusion 
exists in the minds of beginners, but 
the name implies that the paper may 
be worked without a  dark-room. 
Bromide paper is so rapid, so sensitive, 
that is, that it must be handled in a 
deep yellow or orange light. Gaslight 
paper, on the contrary, is, as we saw 
last week, so slow or insensitive that 
it may be handled in an ordinary room 
illumination. Of course, it will be 
handled carefully, not too near to 
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NOTES ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


the gaslight, lamplight, or electric 
light, but if the light is at one side 
of the room, and the work bench at the 
other, it is quite easy to see what one is 
doing without running any risk of fog- 
ging the paper. The prints reproduced 
were made in the full light of a 
16 c.p. electric lamp, about 12 ft. away. 
The advantage of this is that prints 
may be made in an ordinary room, and 
no dark-room lamp, etc., is needed. 
Gaslight printing is in reality one of 
the simplest of the printing processes, 
but we want to show how the few little 
pitfalls which do exist may be avoided 
and good results obtained. 
The Best Developer. 

Probably the best all-round de- 
veloper is metol-quinol, called M.Q. for 
short, and a very reliable formula is 
as follows: 

METOL-HYDROQUINONE. 


M eto: а енер 8 gr. 
Hydroquinone  ............... 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............. 3 oz. 
Sodium carbonate  ........... 3 oz. 
IO per cent. solution potass. 
bromide ....................... 20 min 
Water еа уе ао 10 02. 


. When mixing ир this developer it 
1$ important to dissolve the ingredients 
in the order in which they are given. 
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That is, the 8 gr. of metol must be dis- 
solved first, and then the 3o gr. of 
hydroquinone added and dissolved. 
After this add the sodium sulphite, and 
be sure it is all dissolved before adding 
any of the carbonate. This developer 
is satisfactory for practically all the 
brands of gaslight paper. It is easily 
made up, and the solution will keep a 
reasonable time if stored in a tightly 
corked or stoppered bottle in a cool 
place. Workers who do not care to 
mix their own solutions may buy this 
ready made. 


The Fixing Bath. 

For producing good, clean prints the 
fixer is almost as important as the de- 
veloper. Тһе simplest formula for an 
acid fixing bath is one which we have 
often given, and which is just as use- 
ful for bromide papers as for gaslight. 
It is best made up in two stock solu- 
tions, as follows : 

A.—Stock hypo. 

Hy ур 


УрО: doses 1 part (by bulk). 
Water  ............ 3 parts 5 
B.—Stock bisulphite. 
Sodium bisulphite  ......... i Ib. 
Water ы ы I pint 
To mix the fixing bath take 
v cu tem ES 10 OZ. 
B deeds Setar ate sae I OZ 
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paper properly 
Arrange 


To work gaslight 
several dishes are needed. 


these in a row thus: First dish, clean 
water for soaking the exposed print 
prior to development; second dish for 
developing; third dish for rinsing the 
print after development; fourth dish, 
the fixing solution; fifth 


containing 
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a good incandescent gas-burner, expose 
for, say, fifteen seconds. Then turn 
off the light, take out the paper, and 
proceed to develop. 


Development. 


Slip the print into No. 1 dish, and 
leave it a moment to become limp. 


November 10, 1913. 


thin wood, and tuck the print under the 
hypo with this. After one or two at- 
tempts you will find it quite a simple 
matter to manipulate the print with 
this slip of wood, which should be thin 
and flat, something like a paper-knife. 
Five minutes’ fixing is sufficient, but if 
the print remains in the hypo for a few 


dish, containing water in which to 
place the prints after five minutes in 
the fixing bath. We are supposing the 
work to be done in a room away from 
any sink or running water supply. 


Cleaning the Negative. 


Before printing we must sce that the 
back or glass side of the negative is 
quite clean. Any traces of backing or 
emulsion must be removed, and the 
glass should be quite bright and clean. 
Of course, you will avoid any cleaning 
of the film side, or, at all events, it 
must not be wetted or touched with 
any damp cloth. If the negative has 
been carefully developed, fixed, washed, 
and wiped over 
with wet cotton- 
wool before dry- E 
ing, and has been 
dried away from 
the dust, the film 
should be quite 
clean and smooth. 

Lay the nega- 
tive, film upwards, 
in the printing 
frame, and then 
lay on the top of 
it a piece of the 
gaslight paper, 
taking care that 
the paper is film 
downwards, that 
is, the two films 
of negative and 
paper touching 
each other. Some 
of the gaslight 
papers have а 
slightly glazed 
surface, and it is 


rather a 
plan to use such at first, as there 
is then no difficulty in seeing which 


good 


is the film surface. Close up the 
frame, and, holding it about eight 
inches from a 50-c.p. glectric атр or 


. darker. 


Then lay it in No. 2 dish, film side up, 
and pour over it about an ounce of the 
developer. In a second or two the 
image wil appear, and in about ten 
seconds it should be fully developed. 
Do not remove it, however, until de- 
velopment will go no* further. You 
will soon see when it ceases to grow 
Never mind if 1t becomes too 
dark. Look upon this print as a trial. 
If it gets too dark it 1s because it has 
been exposed too long. Try another 
print with half the exposure, again de- 
veloping fully, but remembering that 
full development only takes from ten 
to twenty seconds with most papers. 
When development is complete, rinse 
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the print in dish No. 3 for a moment or 
two, and then place in dish No. 4 to 
fix. For the first quarter of a minute 
keep it moving, and then leave it face 
downwards. Do not put your fingers 
into the hypo bath. Have a slip of 


done. 


minutes longer no great harm will be 
Still, it is better to keep to the 
five minutes as far as possible. If you 
have a reasonably good negative, and 
carry out these’ simple instructions, 
you should have a good gaslight print. 
Now for one or two 


Special Points. 

Don't print from the glass side of the 
negative. A and B are two prints, 
views of the same house. A is cor- 
rect, and, you will see, is sharply de- 
fined. B is fuzzy. It is true the fuzzi- 
ness is slight, and perhaps not unplea- 
sant, but of course the print is turned 
round as regards right and left, that is, 
laterally reversed. 

Next, a negative may sometimes be 
rather weak or thin at one end (see 
print C), the darkness at the right- 
hand side being due to thinness of the 
negative at that part. If, during the 
twenty seconds’ exposure, this thin end 
is shaded for part—say half—of the 
time by moving a piece of card back- 
wards and forwards, it will get less ex- 
posure, and so will not be so dark when 
developed. D is a print so treated, and 
the improvement is marked. : 

Sometimes an error in exposure re- 
sults in a print too dark. This may be 
reduced a little by means of a very 
weak Farmer’s reducing solution. The 
work is to be done after the acid-fixing 
bath has been well washed out of the 
print, or yellow stains will probably 
occur. Have the tap running, and the 
instant the print is light enough rinse 
freely to stop further action of the re- 
ducer. The reducer is made up by 
adding a few drops of а 1o per cent. 
solution of potassium ferricyanide to a 
couple of ounces of weak hypo, say 
half an ounce of the stock hypo given 
above to two ounces of water. Print 
E was cut in two, and the right-hand 
half was reduced in this way. The 


improvement is obvious. 
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OF THE XESAR 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


NOW READY. 


120 pages of pictures and articles by the 
leading photographers of the world. 
STIFF PAPER COVERS, 2/6 NET. 

CLOTH BOARDS - - 36 ,, 


YOU CAN BUY IT WHERE : 
"YOU GET YOUR “A. P." 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD'S 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK. 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD, 
52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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THE MOST PERFECT 


CAMERA 


FOR WINTER WORK. 


FITTED WITH ZEISS AND 
ROSS-ZEISS TESSAR LENS. 


LARGE APERTURE, F/4'5. 
SHORT FOCUS, 3 in. 


EXTREME RAPIDITY. 


EVERY REQUIRED 
| MOVEMENT. 
N. & с IDEAL SHUTTER. 


CROSS RISING 
FRONTS. 


MAXIMUM 


COMPACT- 
NESS. 


SIMPLE 


- НЕМ ош minds fully grasp the fact 
that an aperture of F/3'| represents а 


lighting intensity six times greater 


than the usual modern anastigmat, 


we can the better realise the facilities afforded 
by the new lens. 


“The enormcus inc:ease of aperture is found to ensure 
presentable pictures being obtained in cases where 
ordinary lenses would do little more than spoil our 
plates. Outdoor night photography is made compara- 
tively easy ; interiors of theatres and of public places 
on occasions of ceremonial are brought within the pale 
of the attainab'e; dark places and dim architectu e can 
be made to reveal their beauties, and scenes at sunset 
and dusk may be secured without abnormal exposure. 

“ Beyond a1 the acvantages thus generalised is that 
which all workers with artistic perception will readily 
appreciate, i.e., vastly improved facilities for indulging 
in Autumn and Winter work, when, light d fficulty 
overcome, far more artistic photographic re:ults are 
obtainable than in the glare of Spring and Summer. 

* Thus with the Busch ' Glaukar' lens quite a new 
era of photographic possibility unfolds itself, and 
ground kitherto untried may be explored by the 
ambitious and enterprising.” 


PRICES. 
PLATE MODEL £11 11s. 
ROLL-FILM de. £13 13s. 


FULL DESCRIPTION 
OF ALL MODELS 
SENT ON REQUEST. 
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EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 
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NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., Be «e Pise, | 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT. 


Bv C. KREUGER (Holland). 


Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


f^ 


PorE's celebrated line, “The proper study 
of mankind is man,” conveys a far- -reaching 
hint to every artist, be he poet, painter, 
architect, photographer, or what not. 
Ruskin refers to the great value of the 
human interest element in pictures, and 
instances Turner's work in this direction. 
But the photographer must not hereby con- 
clude offhand that all he has to do is to 
drag in some sort—any sort—of a figure in 
order to make his prints interesting. The 
more valuable—i.e., helpful—the aid is, the 
more discriminating the care required for its 
advantageous employment. 

In the above picture the three lifeboatmen at once catch the 
eye and strike a sympathetic note in our mind, recalling many a 
noble, single-minded, heroic deed of which we have read a thril- 
ling account in the past. Thus we start with a frame of mind 
fully inclined to find everything to admire. 

But presently there comes creeping into the mind a half 
suspicion that the scene is not quite genuine. The three men 
are presumably pulling the boat down to the water's edge. But 
they seem to be taking matters rather calmly. There is no great 
indication of any eagerness to be off on their life-saving mis- 
sion. Nor does the sky or sea suggest storm. Of course, vessels 
do get into difficulties, through sandbanks, rocks, fire, etc., in 
calm weather, but in any case a life-saving job is one which calls 
for promptness 


'ONSTRUCTIVI CRITICISMS.—VI. 


All three men are apparently very obligingly turning their 
heads a little sideways, so as to suit the convenience of the 
роо овара іп а жау that doubtless made him feel he was in 
uck. 

Naturally enough, these three men would place themselves at 
approximately equal distances apart. But, unfortunately, from 
a composition point of view, this brings the three centres of 
interest, viz., their heads, into something very like a straight 
line—an arrangement that is seldom desirable from a pictorial 
point of view. 

It is with no little regret that one notices on the original print, 
which is about double the area of the reproduction, that the two 
vessels on the horizon, and also the two birds, are put in by 
pencil in such an unskilful manner as to catch the eye at first 
glance. One need not quibble too much about the legitimacy of 
drawing in things of this kind; but if we stretch our conscience 
so far as to accept such an expedient, we may be permitted to 
ask that it be done with a little more care than is here the case. 

Anyhow, we venture the opinion that the introduction of two 
ships in this case is a grave error of judgment, and introduces 
to the mind of the spectator the problem which of the two is in 
distress. Then, again, the sea has been brush-worked in such 
a way as to attract attention. Finally, there is a measure of 
granularity about the sky that is not very welcome. We might 
pass over this effect in the sandy foreground, for instance, but 
granularity in clouds and sky is not a very happy combination. 
So far as the boat and figures are concerned the work shows good 
judgment as regards exposure and development. 
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Jonah ? 


It is too bad of the Channel. А heading in the Daily Mirror 
informs us about a * Vessel with Daily Mirror Staff Photographer 
on Board Badly Damaged." People who have suffered at the 
hands of Press photographers could not quite choke down a 
fiendish glee on learning that at last one of these gentlemen had 
got badly damaged. The account, however, with heroic suppres- 
sion, says nothing about the damage to the photographer, but 
only to the ship. Neptune seems to have given that vessel a 
bad time. Of course, he knew well enough that there was a 
Daily Mirror staff photographer on board, and that explains it. 
For four days and nights, it appears, they fought wind and wave 
off the Isle of Wight. The mizzen topmast was carried away, 
the timbers strained, and the motor disabled, so they had to put 
ın at Portsmouth for breath. I am sure it was due to the Jonah 
of the Daily Mirror. 


Fishy Hospitality. 

On the whole, it is lucky for that Дау Mirror staff photo- 
grapher that he was bound for the Arctic regions instead of for 
ancient Tarshish, or there is no telling what might have hap- 
pened. I am half convinced that the Jonah of other days was 
off on a photographic expedition, and that this was the real 
reason why they threw him overboard. I do not doubt that if a 
similar contretemps had occurred in this modern instance, there 
would have been plenty of friendly fish in the Channel only too 
ready to offer hospitality to а Daily Mirror staff photographer. 
A pity it wasn't tried. The only thing that troubles me is the 
possibility that the fish might have refused to accommodate the 
luggage as well. At any rate, it would have demanded a heavy 
duty on the special plates with which it is hoped to photograph 
the aurora borealis. So it is as well thev put in at Portsmouth. 


Not Under-pinned. 


The house of Millais, in South Kensington, is to be a photo- 
graphic studio, and one of the newspapers suggests that this is 
rather a fall for so historic a building. I hurried off to Cromwell 
Place at once, half expecting to find the roadway strewn with 
bricks and plaster. But the house was still standing, and looked 
as secure on its foundations as ever. I learned subsequently 
that although the shock was naturally very great when a studio 
camera was first borne in, and a shudder passed through the 
frame of the building at the sight of some retouching medium, 
the house quickly recovered its equanimity, and had made known 
its determination to bear up under it. The recovery has been 
hastened by the vow of the photographer never to produce 
sticky-backs under pre-Raphaelite ceilings. The idea of com- 
mercialised art in the house where * Bubbles" was painted would 
have brought it down with a crash. 


The Fall of a Joke. 

The pathos of autumn is very great. There is melancholy in 
the fallen leaf, sadness in the brooding mist. But the thing 
which moves me most to lachrymation is the condition of our 
humourists. They have had a good time this season. It has 
been the “happy moments” year. In prose, in verse, in lone 
drawing, they have exploited the happy moments of the exasper- 
ated golfer, and the stranded motorist, and the seasick tripper, 
‘and so on. And now it is all over. The shine has worn off. 
The public is tired. The happy moment joke has “busted.” 
Cannot the public do something for these blighted souls? 


No Blanks. 

A writer in Hobddies tells us of a worker who made twelve 
exposures in one day, and in course of 4ime every one of the 
negatives gained him either a medal or a money prize. I can 
enter into the overflowing joy of that worker when, after such 
a wearying and monotonous run of good luck, he hit upon a 
negative which obstinately refused to bring home a prize. It 
must have been refreshing. Had I been he I would have done 
something to stop that unbroken succession of awards. I would 
have made a double exposure deliberately, or have printed in 
a church upside down, or have turned the camera round swiftly 
on its axis while exposing. Even then the thing would probably 
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have been medalled on the ground of its value 
as a futurist production. When once medals do 
begin to attach themselves to one's work, there 
is a kind of inevitability about them. Only the 
most resolute effort on the part of the worker can break the spell. 


A Sweet Tooth. 


Sweetness and light are immortally bracketed together, and 
the inference is that such persons as photographers who are 
interested in light will, of necessity, be packets of sweetness 
Anyhow, I was quite unprepared for the extensive and peculiar 
knowledge which some members of the Royal Photographic 
Society betrayed the other evening on the subject of jam making. 
No sooner had the theme been introduced by Mr. Marriage than 
half a dozen speakers rose to give their opinion on the exact 
number of apple pips which should go to a pound of strawberry 
jam. The discussion became quite lively, and showed signs of 
spreading over the tempting field of fruit jellies, when the pre- 
sident put his foot down with a sickening thud. “The subject 
of the adulteration of jams,” he said, “is non-photographic.” 
Thereupon, with a sigh which they scarcely troubled to conceal, 
they turned to the questior of using a three-inch portrait objec- 
tive in place of a bull’s-eye condenser. 

The Exposure. 
“Improving ” the jam 
By mixing gooseberries 


With currants or cherries— 
A horrible sham— 


Arouses the ire 
Of keen-sighted Marriage, 
Whose work to disparage 
Who'd ever desire? 


His lens out he whips, 
Enlarges by fifty 
This subterfuge shifty, 

And gives us the pips. 


What’s in the preserve, 
All pulpy and seedy, 
His plates iso.-speedy 

Show people of nerve. 


But if you should ask 

How long he exposes, 

"Iis then that he shows his 
Grim joy in his task. 


“Though in camera the 
Exposure began, sirs, 
Its end in "—he answers— 
* Police courts will be." 
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IN. THE HEART OF LONDON. Bv STUART NICHOLSON. 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. a 1 
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HILAIRE BELLOC. Bv HECTOR MURCHISON. 


(Rights of Reproduction Reserved.) 
From the exhibition of portraits of `` Poets and Publicists,’’ by Mr. Murchison, now open at the Camera Club. 17, John Street Adelphi. 
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=) TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
3) DEDITORIAL COMMENT 


The remarkably fine weather for the time of year 
which has characterised the beginning of November has 
been responsible for some wonderful 
mist effects in both town. and 
country. In London in particular, 
where some of the most beautiful effects in the world are 
to be seen, especially in the early morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, mist and haze have been greatly 
in evidence recently. Unfortunately, the average 
Londoner who is a photographer has generally very little 
time to spare for the perpetuation of these atmospheric 
effects with his camera, although he may duly note and 
appreciate them as he hurries to business in the morn- 
ing. It is the visitor to the metropolis who is most 
likely to record the beauties of the city and its neigh- 
bourhood. But we would again specially ask our 
readers who may have a little time on their hands, and 
who are resident within easy reach of London, not to 
put their cameras on the shelf for the winter, but sally 
forth whenever they have the opportunity to the streets 
and squares in the early mornings, or into the parks, 
and they will return home delighted with the beautiful 
things they have seen, and a bag of charming pictures. 
The picture, "In the Heart of London," reproduced on 
р. 447 this week, is a good example of subjects that are 
waiting within sound of the roar of traffic of the Strand. 


© Фф & 

It is surprising how rapidly human beings adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions, and how the old are almost 
forgotten until something recalls 
them. When the motor-’bus strike 
was imminent, we noticed with 
almost a gasp of astonishment two or three of the old 
horse ’buses which had been resuscitated and once more 
placed on the road. To-day it is no uncommon thing 
to see at one time as many as forty motor-’buses at 
Piccadilly Circus, and it is interesting to notice that in 
prints made only a very few years ago scarcely anything 
but horsed traffic is to be seen. We do not mean fifteen 
years, of course; but many comparatively recent pictures 
of important London thoroughfares, such as W. 
Thomas’s “Тре Law Courts," show nothing in the way 
of motor vehicles, while the “‘growler,” the hansom, and 
the horsed ’bus are predominant. Who knows but that 
before another decade has passed the motor vehicle as 
we know it to-day will have entirely gone, and with it the 
tramcar? Things change so quickly that the record 
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photographer should be constantly photographing the 
almost kaleidoscopic streets of London. What applies 
to traffic applies also to buildings. That new home of 
the motor industry—Great Portland Street—is utterly 
changed in the last six years, and the same thing is 
happening in every direction. 
D e og 
Some interesting figures are now available with re- 
gard to Germany's market for photographic apparatus 
and material in 1912. It is worthy of note 
MADE IN that Germany received from Great Britain 
GERMANY. during that year almost twice as much cellu- 
loid and other film as she received from all 
other countries combined. We sent to Germany 1,52! 
cwt. of film, the next largest consignment, 567 cwt., 
coming from France. On the export side Great Britain 
received from Germany only 148 cwt. With regard to 
photographic plates, the figures are even more striking. 
Of the 3,491 cwt. of plates imported into Germany last 
year, 3,035 cwt. came from this country, this repre- 
senting a considerable increase upon the previous twelve 
months. Photographic lenses and apparatus, however, 
tell another story. For these articles we are Germany's 
largest customer, with the exception of Russia; while for 
photographic papers we are far and away the largest 
customer, receiving 2,858 cwt. last year, this repre- 
senting nearly a quarter of Germany's total exportation. 
This last consignment, however, represents a diminu- 
tion in the figures for the previous year, and while the 
exportation of optical glass from Germany is making 
enormous strides, the exportations of sensitive paper 
are remaining almost stationary. 
$ ao б 
The President of the French Republic has lately 
received an interesting gift. — He has been making a 
tour through some of the central 
provinces of France, namely, 
Limousin, Marche, and Perigord, 
and at its close he was presented, 
by the bodies responsible for the arrangements, with a 
magnificent album of photographs in the oil process, 
representing the landscape of the country through 
which he had passed. The photographs are said to be 
fine examples of the pigmenting method, and their 
execution was entrusted to M. Jové, one of the pioneers 
of French landscape photography. The chief magis- 
trate of the Republic is thus in possession of some 
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examples of art photography which have all the value 
of personal souvenirs, and yet none of the bareness of 
the mere travel record. In giving this information, a 
French writer expresses gratitude to Mr. Rawlins, who 
revived the process, as well as to MM. Puyo and 
Demachy, who have perfected it in France, and have 
made it available as a means of personal interpretation. 
e e ®& 

A recent communication to the Socicté Francaise de 
Photographie deals with the pigmenting of prints on 
gelatino-bromide papers. In 

THE PIGMENTING OF the author's procedure, the 
GELATINO-BROMIDE PRINTS. developed print is im- 

; mersed, before or after fix- 
ing, in the following solution, which is said to give 
better results than any formule previously indicated :— 


Chromic acid, 10 per cent. solution 20 parts. 
Potass. bromide Р $5 180  ,, 
Copper sulphate re T 300 ,, 
Water Rr 500 4, 


When the image has disappeared in the bath, the print 
is washed for several minutes, then placed for ten 
minutes in a bath of hyposulphite of soda, 25 per cent., 
washed thoroughly, and dried. This hyposulphite bath 
should be employed even for prints previously fixed. Be- 
fore proceeding to apply the ink or pigment, the print is 
wetted in water for a quarter of an hour or more, accord- 
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ing to the quality of the paper. The inking is done as 
in the oil process. It is added that old prints in 
gelatino-bromide of silver may be utilised. 

e & & 

One of the most curious by-ways of learning is a 
knowledge of heraldry, and in a lecture at the Camera 
Club Dr. W. H. St. John 
Hope showed how well the 
camera might assist in the 
study of what is really the picture-making of an earlier 
day. There are examples of heraldic sculptures on many 
a portcullis, and in many an ancient fireplace, as well as 
on the tombs even in quite obscure country churches. 
Westminster Abbey is the greatest home of heraldry in 
the world, and the colleges of Cambridge are also full 
of interest from the same point of view. Almost every 
town possesses some interesting examples in its old 
architecture. A stone archway at Peterborough, for 
instance, is a perfect mine of heraldry; a wonderful 
example is to be seen over the door of the Guildhall at 
Norwich, and the fireplaces at Tattershall Castle, now 
happily restored to their old places after their threatened 
shipment across the Atlantic, tell a wonderful story in 
their coats-of-arms. In some cases Dr. Hope had turned 
the camera on to a tiled floor and got his records, and 
in others mere rubbings on brasses had been made into 
lantern slides, but in every case photography proved an 
effective assistant. 
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LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING. 
A DEMONSTRATION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


XAMPLES of no fewer than ten different processes of slide 
making were shown by Mr. J. H. Gear in the course of his 
lecture at the Royal Photographic Society recently. The first 
of these was wet collodion, a process not altogether satisfactory 
for lantern slides by reason of the liability to lose gradation in 
the deeper shadows. It was probably the process by which 
slides could be made at the least cost, because waste was 
reduced to the minimum. It was admirable for black and white 
subjects. Dry collodion, the second dealt with, was a process 
introduced fifty years ago, and probably never worked to any 
great extent, although the manipulations were by no means 
dificult. Collodion emulsion was very similar to this last 
method, but here the sensitising salt was added to the collodion 
and made into the emulsion. The albumen process was difh- 
cult to work, but it had extremely fine qualities ; the molecular 
aggregations were in such a fine state of division that the image 
became more of a stain than anything else. The carbon pro- 
cess was not a difficult method, but the manipulation was rather 
different from that necessary with the ordinary print. The 
negative required was one of extremely strong contrast, other- 
wise the result would be poor indeed. The gelatino-chloride 
process was very seldom used now. The deposit was in a fine 
state of division, and the effect was very much that of the 
albumen slide. Mr..Gear also showed slides by the Joly pro- 
cess, by the Paget direct method, and by tbe autochrome. 
Leaving out these last three colour processes, the survival of 
the fittest was gelatino-bromide, and to this Mr. Gear devoted 
the greater part of his attention. He dwelt specially upon the 
necessity of having standards in manipulation. In exposure 
the distance from the light source would, of course, be regulated 
by the speed of the plate, but with exposures of from one to 
two minutes he preferred to work at three feet distance from the 
light. A slight difference in this distance would make a con- 
siderable alteration in the exposure. As an illuminant he 
usually made use of an eight-candle-power lamp, having 1mme- 
diately behind it a flat white reflector in the shape of a piece of 
card. The plates he favoured for making lantern slides, pro- 
bably because he had had more experience of them than of 
other plates equally good, were (in the case of negatives of 
rather stronger than average contrast) Edwards's special trans- 
parency plate (pink label), and (in the case of negatives of rather 
less than average contrast) the Paget slow lantern plate. Both 
these plates gave a good tone quite easily by development, and 
he preferred a slide toned by ordinary exposure and develop- 


. the exposures would average from go sec. to 120 sec. 


ment to one toned by subsequent methods. Taking, then, 
an Edwards's plate and the following developing solution, 
The 
fixed developing solution for these plates, giving a warm-toned 
slide, not too hot in colour, but a pleasant brown, was: Pyro 
2 gr., bromide of ammonium 2 gr., liquid ammonia 2 minims, 
and water 14 oz. For a slide of still warmer tone a proportion- 
ately longer exposure was necessary, together with from 50 to 
тоо per cent. more ammonium bromide in the developer, and 
about 50 per cent. more water, as well as more prolonged 
development. 

With regard to the sky portion of the landscape negative, Mr. 
Gear demonstrated how, during the exposure for the landscape, 
the sky portion might be most adequately shielded. The shield- 
ing, he said, could best be done with the fingers, noticing the 
shadow which they cast. If it was a straight horizon, a piece 
of opaque card could be taken, and the sky shielded in that 
manner ; but whether by the hand or the card, the shield should 
be at least six or eight inches away from the frame in order to 
produce a soft edge. By moving the hands it was usually pos- 
sible to bring about a vignetting effect. The insertion of clouds 
was often quite an easy matter, but if there was an extremely 
difficult horizon line, or objects coming up above the horizon in 
a manner difficult to shield, it would be necessary to forego 
putting the clouds upon the one plate. 

Mr. Gear went on to demonstrate the methods of printing-in 
clouds, as well as ripples on the pond, and proceeded to show 
some quite remarkable essays in combination lantern-slide work. 
Whether the clouds were put in on the one plate, or two plates 
were used, he urged the necessity of having the exposure from 
the two negatives so adjusted that, on development, which must 
have the same factor in both instances, one would get the same 
colour and density. If it was required to make modifications 
because the negative did not give exactly the kind of slide 
required in gradation and colour, such modifications should be 
made by local exposure, and not by local development. In a 
black and white slide local development was not detrimental, 
but in other cases local exposure was very much to be preferred. 

Mr. Ferguson, who was in the chair, fell foul of Mr. Gear imr 
the matter of the dependence of the colour of the gelatino- 
bromide slide upon the exposure. He did not think that 
exposure had anything to do with the colour of the slide, which 
depended entirely upon the duration, composition, and tempera- 
ture of the developer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
MACHINERY. 


By 


Special to ‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News". 


HOTOGRAPHY is of the highest possible 
importance to the engineer. It has its uses in 
advertising, in the preparation of catalogues, in 
making records of standard types of machines 

and their parts, and in many other everyday matters. 
Machine photographs, of whatever kind, must be of the 
highest quality if they are to be of any service, for in no 
other branch of photography do defects assert them- 
selves so strongly and so disastrously. At the same 
time the work is not so difficult as some writers would 
have us believe. All that is required, beyond the ability 
to turn out a good negative, is a knowledge of exactly 
what is to be aimed at, and a little careful study of the 
conditions under which the work has to be done. 
The Camera and Lens. | 

The necessary apparatus is not out of the ordinary. 
A triple-extension camera, preferably of not less than 
whole-plate size, will answer every purpose. The lens 
is a more important matter. The slightest distortion, 
due to the use of a lens of short focus, is very noticeable 
in machine photographs, particularly if the machine 1s 
long in proportion to its width. The focus of the anas- 
tigmat lenses usually sold for any given size of plate 15 
too short for this work, and though the rectilinears are 
a little better in this respect, even they are on the short 
side. Therefore, for general work, a long-focus lens 
must be chosen, or one of the convertible anastigmats 
giving a range of three foci. Now and then, however, 
it is necessary to photograph a large machine in a con- 
fined situation, and in such cases there is no option but 
to use a short-focus or wide-angle lens. There is no 
object in having lenses of great rapidity, as they are 
seldom or never used at full aperture. The plates should 
be of fast medium speed, for though a slow plate un- 
doubtedly has many advantages, these are outweighed 
by the great length of exposure required with a small 
stop and in a poor light. Orthochromatic plates are 
very much to be recommended, for combinations of 
metals, such as steel, copper, and brass, present many 
varieties of colour, and an ortho. screen may often be 
used with advantage. All plates should be backed. 

Dealing with Reflections. 

Coming to the actual work, the most serious troubles 
met with are the reflections from polished metal, the 
lighting, and the foreground and background. Many 
ways of getting rid of reflections have been recom- 
mended, but the simplest is that of dabbing the shiny 
parts with putty. The lighting is not quite so easily 
disposed of. The upper parts of a machine are usually 
of brighter work than the lower, and a top light accen- 


tuates this relative brightness. If the only available 
light comes from a very high position, it is advisable to 
partly screen it off, and at the same time to help the 
darker parts by means of reflected light. It has been 
suggested that these dark parts should be painted over 
with dull, light grey paint, but if reflectors are used 
this is not necessary. The reflectors may be made of 
white paper tacked on light frames, or loose sheets may 
be used, but these are not so easy to arrange in the best 
positions. The main light, of course, must be a front 
light. The floor of a machine shop is not exactly of the 
purest white, and it is usually wise, if not absolutely 
necessary, to make a temporary floor of sheets of paper 
or white painted boards. These should extend as far 
as possible round and under the machine, so as to pro- 
vide a foreground and to show no dark patches. A 
background is necessary, both to diffuse the light and to 
isolate the machine from its surroundings. This con- 
sists of a white sheet, and it should be clean and free 
from creases. If the sheet is not smooth and clean, 
and especially if it must be hung close to the machine, 
it should be kept moving during exposure. 


Assisting the Lighting. 

A machine may be in such a position that no satis- 
factory light is obtainable during the daytime, and in 
this case, unless the machine is small enough to be 
moved to a better place, the work must be done by arti- 
ficial light. This may be either flashlight or magnesium 
ribbon. If the former, the light should be diffused by 
muslin or other material, and if the latter, the light 
should be kept moving. Shorter lengths of ribbon may 
also be used to give the darker parts a better chance. 

However the photograph is taken it is important that 
the maker’s name-plate should show prominently, and 
this is best made sure of by whitening the raised letter- 
ing with chalk. Chalk also may be used for other 
details which it is desired to show clearly, such as the 
teeth of wheels. 


The Inclusion of Figures. 

Occasionally it is required to photograph a workshop 
as a whole. Here little can be done in the way of pre- 
paration, and things must be taken pretty much as they 
are. The best view-point must be carefully chosen, and 
the lens should be of as long focus as possible. If 
workmen are to be included—and a large shop looks 
strange without them—they should be arranged a little 
if possible. A good space should be allowed between 
the camera and the nearest man, and most of the men 
should be apparently engaged inr their work. Оп the 
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other hand, the picture often gains a certain interest if 
one or two men are looking up from their work. In 
any case the men should know when the photograph 1s 
to be taken, so that they can keep still, for nothing looks 
worse than men here and there with two faces and 
several arms and legs. 

The several parts of a machine are best photographed 
on a white sheet or board, with a white background; or, 
if they cannot be stood up, they may be hung in front 
of the background. If these parts are to be referred to 
individually in a catalogue or pamphlet, each must have 
a large number attached to it. 

It is impossible to give any guide to exposure, as con- 
ditions vary almost infinitely, and the only way is to use 
an exposure-meter. This should be of the special indoor 
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О produce brown tones on photographic images 
printed on gelatino-bromide, chloride, or chloro- 
bromide of silver papers, mixtures are em- 
ployed, which, used hot, liberate sulphur in the 

nascent state, and transform the initial black silver con- 
stituting the image into a brown product, while leaving 
the high lights untouched.* 

The only well-known toning method based on this 
principle—and the only one which has hitherto been used 
practically—is that comprised of a mixture of hypo- 
sulphite of soda and alum, the sulphurising action of 
which is only manifested on the silver of the image when 
heated to about 176° F. 

Such a temperature necessitates not only prior tan- 
ning of the gelatine coating, to prevent melting, but also 
entails many complications and inconveniences in the 
manipulation of the prints. 

We have succeeded in removing these inconveniences 
by producing, with cold solutions, sulphuration of the 
silver by means of nascent sulphur in the colloidal state. 


To produce this colloidal sulphur in the nascent state, 


we use a mixture of hyposulphite of soda with a colloid 
—albumen, glue, dextrine, gum arabic, etc.—and add 
to this mixture an acid dissolved in water—hydrochloric 
acid, for instance, which decomposes hyposulphite of 
soda, and liberates sulphur. This sulphur does not pre- 
cipitate in the solution, but remains suspended in a very 
finely divided state, provided the proportions of colloid, 
hyposulphite of soda, and acid be suitably chosen. 

We found the following proportions to be the best :— 


Waler ъан І,000 С.С. 
Hyposulphite of soda ......... 125 grammes. 
So per cent. solution of 

dextrine. сеек оа 250 с.с. 


Immediately before use, 50 с.с. of ordinary hydro- 
chloric acid is added to this solution. 

The mixture, which is at first yellowish and clear, 
becomes gradually milky, the sulphur which it contains 

* Toners composed of hyposulphite and alum in hot solution 
never tint the high-lights of the image, while cold solutions com- 


posed of alkaline sulphur always do so, no matter in what 
manner the toning is carried out. 


ON THE TONING OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 
M BY SULPHURATION. 


By Messieurs À. and L. LUMIERE and SEYEWETZ. 
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type, for the ordinary meter takes far too long to darken 
to the tint. There is nothing unusual about the develop- 
ment of machine photographs, the only thing to avoid 
being a too dense negative. 

With photographs of single machines or parts, the 
best results are got by blocking out the background 
entirely. This is done on the film side of the negative 
with '"Photopake" or other similar preparation, but 
unless the photographer has had considerable experience 
in this kind of work it is best to entrust it to a trade 
retoucher. If the photograph is to be used for repro- 
duction, the block-maker will do all that is necessary. 

Prints of any kind of machinery look most effective 
on glossy P.O.P., toned to a cold purple, bromide paper 
giving the next best results. ` 
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in the emulsion state not precipitating even after several 
hours. The bromide or chloride prints immersed in this 
solution do not at first appear to change colour. If, 
however, after twenty to twenty-five minutes' immer- 
sion they are submitted to prolonged washing, the 
colour becomes gradually brown, and after about 
1$ hours the final tone is obtained, the whites being un- 
altered. This tone, which is of a warm brown, is 
entirely similar to that which is obtained with the use of 
hyposulphite and alum. 
Theory of Toning. 

Hydrochloric acid decomposes hyposulphite of soda, 
forming sulphurous acid and sulphur, which remains in 
the colloidal state. 

Probably this sulphur, very finely divided, is retained 
by the gelatine of the paper, and only reacts on the silver 
under the influence of the washing water. The follow- 
ing equations doubtless represent these reactions :— 

Ѕ+Ар?+Н:О= АрО+Н?5; 
Ар?О+Н?5 = 4р25+Н?О. 

It is curious to remark that the colour of the image is 
not appreciably modified except during washing in 
water. If during washing the prints stick together in 
any parts, such parts do not tone, and result in spots. 
These spots may be removed, even in very old prints, by 
fresh washing for a sufficient time, when the image 
becomes uniform in colour, and the spots disappear. 

We have found that the acids or bisulphates in the 
formule which we have indicated may be replaced by 
alum, but, precipitation of sulphur being then very long, 
toning is much slower than with acids or bisulphates. 

In order, however, to harden the gelatine coating of 
the papers, and thus to facilitate treatment during hot 
weather, a certain quantity of alum may, with advan- 
tage, be added to the toning bath. 


We have placed on the market, under the name of "Sep 
Toning," a mixture, in powder form, of hyposulphite of soda, 
dextrine, and bisulphate of soda (French Patent, October 7th, 
I911). This mixture, dissolved in water, produces colloidal 
sulphur, and enables brown tones to be obtained identical with 
those given by hot solutions of alum and-hyposulphite. 
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HE fascination of photo- 
graphy by artificial 
light is always with the 
amateur photographer. To 
be able to produce portraits 
of one’s friends or relations 
at home in the evenings, for 
instance, independently of 
daylight, appeals to every 
worker with the camera; 
and of all forms of artificial lighting for photographic pur- 
poses the simplest is undoubtedly the burning of magnesium 
ribbon. The ribbon is inexpensive, quite a large roll being 
obtainable for a shilling, and its use is simplicity itself, 
while the light given is of the most intense kind. 
I have been doing some portraiture in which the shadow 
is given a prominent place, and as magnesium ribbon is 
eculiarly suited to this subject, a few notes may be of 
interest and use to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Magnesium 
ribbon, on ac- 
count of the 
small area of the 
light, is not a 
suitable  illumin- 
ant for all kinds 
of portraiture un- 
less a diffusing 
screen is inter- 
posed between 
the model and 
the light; but 
without a screen 
one can produce 
some very 
striking effects. 


12 ft. from 
Extra rapid ortho. plate; R.R. lens, 


18 in. magnesium ribbon used 
model. 
F/8; canvas background. 


from light; 


The Simplest Form of Artificial Light Photography. 


PORTRAITURE WITH MAGNESIUM RIBBON. 
Н. Н. BROOK. 


developed with rodinal; 
Japanese and canvas screens. 
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The only extra apparatus required is а tin box to hold the 
ribbon and to shield the lens from the light. My box, a 
drawing of which 
is given herewith, ! 
is 95 in. by 6% in. 
by 34 in. It has a 
wire' stretched 
across, two inches | 
from the top, on 
which is hung a 
paper clip, in the 
jaws of which the 
short lengths of 
ribbon are held. 
As the necessary 
length of ribbon 
would take too 
long a time to 
burn, it is best to 
cut it into short 
lengths, and these 
lengths doubled, 
so that in 18 in. 
of ribbon we 
should have three 
lengths 3 in. long. 
The ribbon is fired by holding a lighted candle underneath it. 

The exposure or length of ribbon required is an easy matter 
to find. As will be seen, it only means a few inches of ribbon 
more or less, according to whether the plate has received 
over or under exposure, but 2 ft. of ribbon is a fair average, 
with a fast plate and the sitter about 15 ft. from illuminant. 

Almost any kind of camera and lens will do, but a long 
shutter release is sometimes necessary, in order that one can 
have the ribbon at any distance from the camera and be able 
to manipulate both with ease. 


-------- 


Tin Box to hold Magnesium Ribbon for 
lighting purposes. 


(С LADEN 


Imperial S.S. Ortho. plate, backed; 18 in. ribbon used; model 12 ft. awa 


stop, F/8; R.R. lens; background, 
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The model posed, the position of the illumingnt must be 
determined. ‘To do this have no other light than a candle, 
and by moving the light about it is easy to judge the effect 
the magnesium will give. The lighted candle can then be 
used to ignite the magnesium ribbon. 

Rapid ortho. plates, backed, are best for the work, and 
they should be developed in normal solutions. Keep nega- 
tives thin, and guard against excessive contrasts. Pyro-metol 
or rodinal are suitable developers. For backgrounds the 
ordinary Japanese screen can be used with good effect if put 
out of, focus, or a frame, say 8 ft. by 6 ft., covered one side 
with canvas and the other with carpet paper (both procurable 
from a furniture e We have then two different surfaces 
of different colours. Technical data will be found at the foot 
of the illustrations. 


———— G 


HOW TO CONVERT ORDINARY P.O.P INTO 
GASLIGHT PAPER. 
. By M. HAWORTH. 


T this time of the year it very frequently happens that 
photographers of every class have a stock of P.O.P. on 
hand. This is often very unfortunate, as, the daylight being very 
weak in actinic value, it 1s only with difficulty that the amateur 
can print a quantity of photographs sufficient for his needs. He 
thinks of gaslight paper, but what is he to do with his P.O.P.? 
It may deteriorate before summer comes again, and then if he 
bought gaslight paper his money would be thrown away. 

This, fortunately, need not be the case, for by the under- 
mentioned method he can convert his P.O.P. into passable 
gaslight paper quite easily with the average amount of care. 

The process merely consists of changing the soluble silver 
salts into silver bromide with a predominance of bromide. The 
following will be found a suitable solution for this purpose. 

In r,ooo parts of water dissolve three parts of potassium 
bromide, one part of potassium iodide, and one-tenth part of 
copper sulphate. 

The paper should remain for five or six minutes in this solu- 
tion, and then it requires washing for six or seven minutes, 
after which it should be hung up to dry. In actual practice, 
and if the special solution cannot easily be prepared, it will be 
sufficient to use the ordinary то per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide diluted with twice its volume of water. At first sight 
the drying of the washed paper may seem to be a long opera- 
tion, but if the precaution is taken to put a few sheets of blotting 
paper in the kitchen oven before commencing, the washed sheets 
may be sufficiently dried in a few minutes by pressure in hot 
blotting paper. Absolute dryness is not essential, as there is 
no soluble silver salt to diffuse out and stain the negative. 
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Mono. Versus Br, AND Mono. Wins. 
A Prize Picture in the recent Aeroplane Competition. 
Awarded London Aerodrome Trophy. 
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JOHNSON’S “ART OF RETOUCHING.” 


HE name of Mr. T. S. Bruce is probably well known to 
photographers all over the world as that of one of the most 
expert retouchers and teachers of retouching. When, there- 
fore, it is announced that a new edition of the well-known 
book on retouching by Robert Johnson (published by Marion 
and Co., of Soho Square) has been issued, entirely revised and 
practically rewritten by Mr. Bruce, with additional chapters on 
working up enlargements by Mr. Alfred Braithwaite, we expect 
a text-book exceptionally good and complete in every respect. 

With the book before us we may safely say that our anticipa- 
tions have been fully realised. The whole art of negative re- 
touching is dealt with and described in a practical and workman- 
like manner, and the text and illustrations indicate that the 
author is not only conversant with every detail he touches upon, 
but that he has no hesitation in giving the reader the full benefit 
of his extensive and expert knowledge. 

The materials for negative retouching and how to use them 
are fully dealt with and illustrated, while varnishing, modelling, 
spotting, stumping, blocking out, etc., have chapters devoted to 
them, as also has the treatment of portraits, hair, dress, foliage, 
grass, animals, snow, clouds, and water, etc. The landscapist, 
therefore, as well as the portraitist will find plenty to interest 
and instruct him. Some of the illustrations of portrait retouch- 
ing are remarkable in their way, as showing the extremes to 
which this form of “control” сап be carried. 

The second part of the book, by Mr. Braithwaite, deals with 
the very useful subject of working up photographic enlarge- 
ments. Methods of finishing and colouring photographs and 
enlargements are fully described and illustrated, and most of the 
generally accepted methods of colouring with oils, water-colours, 
eye crayons, powders, “Stipplette,” etc., are set forth in 

etail. 

Although the book is put forward largely as intended for the 
use of the professional photographer, there is not the least 
doubt that every amateur will also derive a considerable amount 
of instruction and help in retouching and improving his nega- 
tives and working up his prints after perusing it. The price is 
2s. 6d. net, from Messrs. Marion's, Soho Square, London, W. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society are 
to be congratulated on the success of their fifteenth annual ex- 
hibition, which was again held this year at the Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. The names of many of the lead- 
ing British and Continental workers were to be found among 
the 140 exhibitors. The lantern slide and natural colour slide 
classes were well supported. For the first time in their history, 
the society invited entries for a stereoscopic transparency class. 
The result was very gratifying, seventy transparencies being 
entered by the leading stereoscopic workers. This exhibit, and 
particularly the autochrome transparencies, proved 
a great attraction. The exhibits in the members’ 
classes again proved to be as high in quality as 
in the open classes, which is saying a good deal. 
Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and J. B. B. 
Wellington judged the exhibits, and awarded the 
silver medal for the best picture in the members’ 
classes to Mr. F. C. Boyes, F.R.P.S. Plaques were 
awarded to C. W. Williams, John C. ‘Holloway, T. 
P. Ralli (2, №. Е. Horne, H. Rawlinson, E. 
Berkeley Thorn, Montagu Wickham and Grafton 
Goatley, in the members’ classes ; and to Messrs. 
Marcus Adams, Rev. J..W. Isherwood, Sigvart 
Werner, Bertram C. Wickison, J. Vacy Lyle, Miss 
Herta Klose, Е. Н. Haines, МО, Dell, Albert 
Kapteyn, Hugo Weisz, Rev. М, 6. enton, Frank 
W. Gardner, А. W. M. Dickins (2), С. W. Secretan, 
and Fredk. Law, F.R.P.S., in the open classes. 
The trade stalls of Messrs. bine dae: ig Ward, 
Messrs. Paget (exhibit of natural colour slides), 
Messrs. Houghton, and Messrs. Griffins, and the 
microscopic exhibit by Mr. J. atley provided 
an additional attraction much appreciated by the 
visitors. Judging from the excellence of the show 
and the active interest taken by the members of 
the society in the exhibition, there is no doubt that 
the “City of London” is in a flourishing condition. 
In addition to a keen lot of members -the society 
has the advantage of an excellent honorary secre- 
tary in Mr. Frank Gardner, and an equally active 
honorary exhibition secretary in Mr. J. J. Butler, 
to whom much of the success of the exhibition 
is due. 
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to each ounce of water should form the working solution. 
Formalin has practically superseded the use of chrome alum 
for hardening gelatine films ; it is preferable in every respect. 

(To be continued. ) 


SOME PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE RECENT 
* AEROPLANE” COMPETITION. 


NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
will be continued week by week. They should be kept for future 
reference. The notes started in the issue dated October 2oth. 


Aqua Fortis.— Nitric acid. 

Aqua Regia.—A mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, in 
the proportion of one part of the latter to three of the former. 

Aqua УН=.— Alcohol. 

Azol.—A commercial one-solution developer, supplied only in 
the form of a solution. It is non-staining, and may be used 
either for negatives or for bromide or gaslight papers. For 
plates, twenty minims of azol should be added to each ounce of 
water, and for bromide or gaslight prints fifteen minims to each 
ounce ; or, if greater strength is required, these quantities may 
be increased. Potassium bromide—írom two to four minims 
of a ten per cent. solution—may be added if desired. 

Borax, or Sodium Borate.—Used as the alkaline constituent 
of the gold toning bath for albumenised printing-out paper, 
and occasionally for plain salted paper prepared by the worker. 
A larger proportion of borax is necessary than of most alkaline 
salts, the amount being— 


AMONGST THE CLOUDS. By C. Redhead. 

И Don ово т. 

Boiling WOVE M RR RE 7 e Andream А Р SEE Paene 

and when the solution has cooled sufficiently, add— — | -— Ч 
Gold chloride... сөенә I gr. < ‘me gages abi. Er EFS dida ds 

The prints should be well washed before toning. | Р Ее а 4 pe <. 


Bromide.—The function of an alkaline bromide in development 
is to prevent chemical fogging or restrict the action of the 
developer to that portion of the silver salt that has been exposed 
to light. Without a small proportion of bromide in the developer 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to continue the action sufh- 
ciently long to produce good density without slight fog appearing, 
this tendency varying with different plates and with different 
developing reagents. A small proportion of bromide—from a 
quarter to half a grain per ounce of developer—does not in any 
way restrict the development of shadow detail in plates that 
have received a very short exposure; it appears rather to limit 
the action of the developer to the portions that have received 
an impression, and so render these details more effective by 
keeping the parts that have received no impression free from fog. 

When used in larger quantities, bromide becomes a valuable 
restrainer for correcting the effects of over.exposure, for which 
purpose from twenty to fifty minims of a ten per cent. solution 
may n added to the developer. 

In lantern slide making, from twenty to forty minims of a | 
ten-per-cent solution may be added to the developer for obtaining MONOELANE сетиме PRO DE о dy Wa. рее 
warm tones, the plate being considerably over-exposed їо com- Awarded “A. P." Bronze Plaque. 
pensate for the restraining action of the bromide. A formula 
for a pyro developer with bromide is given under AMMONIUM 
CARBONATE, it being preferable to omit the carbonate. 

In bromide and gaslight printing, a small proportion of | 
bromide is always desirable, whatever developer may be em- 
ployed. From a quarter to half a grain or from two to five 
minims of a ten per cent. solution is a good proportion. 

Bromide, or a similar salt, is a necessary. addition to the 
solution of potassium ferricyanide used for the first operation in 
sulphide toning. (See POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.) 


Carbonate of Soda, Potassium, etc.—The alkaline carbonates 
are now almost exclusively used as the alkaline constituent of 
the developer for both negatives and prints. Formula and notes 
are given under SODIUM CARBONATE, POTASSIUM CARBONATE, 
Pyro, HyDROQUINONE, ORTOL, etc. 


Certinal.—A one-solution developer, sold ready for use by 
simply diluting with water. It is very efficient for negatives, 
and particularly suitable for bromide and gaslight paper prints. 
For negatives, thirty minims of certinal should be added to one 
ounce of water; for bromide and gaslight paper prints, twenty 
minims to each ounce. If stronger contrasts are desired these 
quantities may be increased. From two to five minims of a 
ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide may be added to each 
ounce of developer with advantage. 


Chrome Alum.—This salt was formerly used for hardening the RS ews, ы یھی‎ aS ee - 
gelatine film of negatives before any operation that tended to A CROWDED CORNER. By A. O. Adams. 
soften or distintegrate the gelatine. From ten to twenty grains Highly Commended. 
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THERE Is 
a note of 
distinction 
about a 
little metal 
plate which 
appears at 
the en- 
trance to a 
big block 
of buildings near Victoria Station. 
It bears no black lettering burnt into 
flamboyant brass. Indeed, its simple 

| inscription i$ only to be made out 

with some difficulty. Traced upon it 

is the euphonious legend, “Hugh Cecil" Nothing 

more, and yet, is it not enough? Why go on to de- 

scribe a man after you have once called him by name? 

The addition of the word “ Photographer" would spoil 

its artlessness. "Specialist in high-class portraiture ” 
is not to be thought of. 

On the top floor is a studio as large and handsome as 
any to be found in London. You feel at once that this 
is not as other studios, and you thank heaven for the 
fact. Here there is no random assortment of proper- 
ties to torture the eye; no stagey backgrounds to arti- 
ficialise the pose; there is even no studio camera 
visible; it is hidden away in a curtained enclosure. The 
furniture is old-fashioned. There is a spinning-wheel 
with its spindle of flax; an ancient hanging lantern; a 
grandfather's clock; a round table of the plain old sort 
that is so very uncomfortable for the knees; a sideboard 
with willow-pattern china; various old brass candle- 
sticks; and some chairs and settees dating from before 
the days of effeminate upholstery. There are also such 
old-fashioned things as a telephone, an electric reading- 
lamp, and a grand piano, the idea of this last, ap- 
parently, being that Beethoven symphonies may 
improve the expression in portraiture. 

On the wall are exhibition-size portraits of the big 
heads and shoulders belonging to theatrical, artistic, 


or literary folk, who, for some reason (I am a bit of each. 


myself) show more character than other people. Just 
as a gentleman is gentlemanly to the tips of his fingers, 
so a picture should be artistic to the edge of its frame. 
That is true of these daintily mounted and framed pro- 
ductions, though the mounts in one or two instances are 
nothing more than butter paper. Each of the portraits 
says to you that it is the onlv one of its kind. It is not 
the thirteenth of a dozen. Portraits of this sort are 
not turned out all exactly alike, “for ever and ever, 
amen." The only thing that runs wild in them is the 
hieroglyph of their producer. And that reminds me 
that I have not yet described Mr. Hugh Cecil. 

And yet I have. The studio is the man. When this 
youthful Lancelot appears on the scene I feel that I 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XLVI.—-HUGH CECIL. 


By '"TOUCHSTONE." 


have been talking with him all along. His studio is 
only an enlargement of his own personality. 

It is a thing almost unbelievable to me that eighteen 
months ago Mr. Cecil had not made a single portrait. 
In his University days at Cambridge he joined the local 
photographic society and became a medalled exhibitor. 
But it was all landscape. Portraiture he never touched. 
It was only when he was casting about for a profession 
—but how I detest the word! and so, I believe, does 
Mr. Cecil. He is not a professional photographer. He 
never “took up" photography. It would be truer to 
say that photography took him up. 

For the best part of a year Mr. Cecil practised por- 
traiture with Mr. Essenhigh Corke at Sevenoaks, near 
his native Tonbridge, and then he graduated. 1 be- 
lieve that last autumn was the first time the public saw 
his work at the big London shows. And now, for the 
last nine months, he has been assailing the great world 
of London, planting both his feet on the sure rock of 
sound technique, avowing a splendid faith in photo- 
graphy, but believing that photography's only chance 
to be classed as Art is to be—Itself. 

Mr. Cecil has pitched away the studio top-light. It 
is there, in his studio, but it is curtained over, and in 
foregoing the top-light he breaks down one of the tradi- 
tional barriers between the professional and amateur 
portraitist. We who have done our indoor portraiture 
with side-lighting in an ordinary room have always felt 
that there was a special sanctity about the professional's 
top-light. Yet we don't usually see our friends top- 
lighted, and why they should be photographed in such 
abnormal interiors is a mystery. 

As to the kind of subjects that are worthy of his 
bromide enlargements—all his work is in bromide, by 
the way, enlarged up from half-plates—Mr. Cecil has 
his own ideas. In an ideal world the photographer will 
pick and choose his sitters. They will come beseech- 
ingly to his doors, and he will select, not those who 
have the longest purses, but those whose faces tell the 
most interesting tale. Mr. Cecil sighs for the oppor- 
tunity to model the facial muscle in its half-revealing 
flesh. Beauty may be skin deep, but strength and char- 
acter go down to 
the bone and core. 

Is there a place 
—and some sort 
of a prize — in 
London for artistic 
portraiture, the 
fruit of such ideals 
as those held by 
this man of Kent? 
I think there is, 
but if there is not, 
then so much the 
worse for London. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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PORTRAIT OF J. W. J. HATHAWAY, ESQ., MUS. DOC. By HUGH CECIL. 
See article °° Photographers I have Met, page 456. 
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ALFRED PARSONS, ESQ., R.A. Bv HUGH CEciL, 


See article '" Photographers I have Met,'' page 456. 
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The original, a toned bromide print 
(7 X 6), was awarde a Prise in the 


Weekly Competition. 


PORT IN SIGHT. 


By 
W. H. EDGAR. 


Digitized by Google 
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LAC D'AMOUR. Bv К. MicHav, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


ON WRITING A 


A French company has made application to the Russian 
Government for the right to give cinema entertainments on 
trains on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and other roads which 
make journeys of more than twenty-four hours. It is proposed 
to supply special cars for the purpose. Why not? The picture 
theatres at home find a profitable purpose in helping people to 
*kil time." The monotony of the Siberian landscape would be 
forgotten while the passengers followed the adventures of the 
daring hero, the beautiful heroine, and the dastardly villain to 
the final triumph approved by the board of censors. The trans- 
Siberian trip would then become one grand carnival of enter- 
tainment. Successful there, it would soon be imported here. 
We might even sorhe day have moving pictures flashed on the 
wind screen of the taxi to ease the strain of a journey alone! 


Daily "Release " of World's Cinema Films. 

Cinema films totalling something over seventeen miles in 
length, are every day run off before the eyes of picture theatre 
audiences around the world, according to statistics prepared by 
a Frenchman. He has gathered his information from practically 
every country in the world, and gives in addition the informa- 
tion that London is the greatest film-producing centre in Europe, 
but in this, of course, we must disagree, for the old country is 
still a long way behind the record established by New York. 
The Paris cinemas number only about 200, as compared with 
the 470 in operation in New York. The audience on a Sunday 
evening in Parisian cinemas is estimated at 100,000. 

England, France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium were repre- 
sented at the Cinema Congress held recently at Ghent. The 
discussion included the ró/e of the cinematograph in public in- 
struction, and many technical questions, such as the incom- 
bustible film. The position of the amateur worker in motion 
photography was also discussed. 


Notes on Writing a Two-Act Photoplay. 

A great deal is being said just now pro and con anent the 
“two-reel” and “three-reel” stories. The development of the 
multiple reel, says an American scenario expert, has arrived, 
but the amateur plot writer should not permit his interest in 
this fact to cause him to forget that the development of the 
single-reel story remains as important as of yore, if not more 
so. “The heights by great men reached and kept were not 
attained by sudden flight,” and so while reading of this and that 
market open for two-reel productions, do not forget that you 
should first be able to successfully market single-reel plots before 
attempting *greater heights." Edison, Kalem, Lubin, Selig, in 
fact nearly every film-producing company, are in the market for 
two-reel films. Extraordinary plots are required for these sub- 
jects. Plots that can be readily developed in one thousand feet 
are not desired for the two thousand feet productions. Many of 
our readers, whom we have reason to know are having difficulty 
to market stories of the single reel, have recently changed the 
tenor of their inquiries, and are asking all about the market for 
two and three reel subjects. 

Our advice to these writers is to leave the lengthier stories 
severely alone. It is no easy task to evolve the single-reel plot, 
as many have discovered, and the ambitious writer should first 
master the first step before aspiring to a higher walk in life. 
The names of the authors will, in all probability, appear with 
most of the two and three reel films. Of necessity, the author's 
name will count for something, and should have an advertising 
value. All "padding " should be strictly avoided. It is possible 
to write a plot as valuable for a two-reel story as it is for one. 

However, there must be more to the plot and to the story, 
and there is an opportunity to use a larger cast of characters. 
A majority of the two-reel stories now being "released" have 
been taken from some stirring novel, and have been prepared 
in a studio. One completed scenario is favoured in most pro- 
ducing houses. Edison does not even require that the script 
be divided by the author into the first and second reels. The 
author, nevertheless, should know where he means the first part 


CINEMA PLAY. 


to end and the second part to begin. Some writers number 
their scenes consecutively from one to the final, while others 
number the scenes in each reel separately. The former system 
is our favourite. There is a market for two-reel films; also 
there is a really good market for one-reel subjects. A large num- 
ber of writers seem to be hastening, ill-prepared, into the former 
field of endeavour. It behoves the conscientious writer, how- 
ever, to keep pegging away, trying to improve the one-reel output 
with the idea in view that this particular market may go on 
improving. 
Criticiams of Readers' Cinema Plots. 

В. S. (Willesden).—We are pleased to see that you are 
persevering with your scenario writing. "The Lady Barber" is 
quite a good effort, and shows distinct originality in treatment. 
Although we have recently seen a film with a similar plot, the 
incidents in your subject are likely to prove distinctly more 
interesting. Type the scenario and submit to either one of the 
English companies. We would suggest the Hepworth Co., ot 
Walton-on-Thames. Leave the matter of remuneration to them, 
but we think two guineas would be a fair price to ask. 


Н. С. (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—^ The Editor Regrets” is quite 
a good story, and should make an excellent 1,000 ft. drama. The 
arrangement of the scenario, however, is not quite as it should 
be. Arrange the various incidents into separate scenes, preced- 
ing the story with a brief résumé of the plot, and we shall have 
pleasure in suggesting a possible purchaser. 


NOTE.—A Continental firm of producers have recently in- 
formed us that they are willing to consider scenarios suitable 
for short-length comedies and dramas. The plots should have 
a strong love interest, which must be delicately presented. The 
work of A. P. readers is especially invited, and the subject which, 
in the opinion of our scenario critic, stands the best chance of 
acceptance, will be forwarded to the company mentioned. 


Readers should also note that our cinema expert is prepared to 
criticise picture-play plots and scenarios, and give advice as to 
placing the same to the best advantage. . 

We would also remind new readers that in our issue of 
July 14, under “Cinema Notes,” there appeared practical instruc- 
tions for the preparation of film plots and the correct way of 
dividing the scenarios. In the issue of July 28 we published a 
list of the leading firms who accept film plots, together with 
description of the scenarios required. 
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A Corner iN Mr. Сеси’ѕ STUDIO. 
(See article, “Photographers I have Met," page 456.) 
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LAMP SHIELDS. 

OME of the workers who use artificial 
S light for copying purposes recommend 
placing a cardboard tunnel over the 
camera, to avoid the risk of light falling 
on the lens and consequently fogging the 
plate. But such is not the best of methods 
for overcoming the risk, if the full advan- 
tages of using artificial light are to be 
retained, as in most cases when copying 
the camera has to be placed at various 
distances from the easel, according to 
whether the subject is to be enlarged, 
copied the same size, or reduced іп size. 
Therefore, for the cardboard tunnel to 
answer its intended purpose satisfactorily, 
the pair of lights must also be shifted to 
and from the easel with the camera, which 
is undesirable, for the very simple reason 
that the strength of the light falling on the 
easel varies considerably each time the 
lights are placed at a greater or lesser dis- 
tance from the easel. With this method 
of working the chief advantage is lost of 
one uniform quality of lighting, which is 
the essence of artificial lighting. And with 
such variations in the lighting the trouble 
of judging the correct exposures still re- 
mains, as in copying by daylight, although 
in a lesser degree, as previous exposures 
afford but little assistance in judging the 


' should be 
photographs. 
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present. On the other hand, if the lights 
are in the first instance carefully placed 
at such a distance away as to evenly 
illuminate the whole easel surface, and 
ever after kept at the same distance, by 


description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

apparatus or accessories of a novel 
are invited for this 
Articles 
diagrams and 


home-made 


and preferably illustrated by 


some form of measurement, judging ex- 
posures correctly becomes quite a simple 
matter, provided the lights are always 
turned up to the same height or intensity. 
Working under such favourable conditions 
every exposure made forms a valuable 
guide as to the right exposure in all future 
work, as the main thing then to be con- 
sidered is only the light value of the stop 
employed, the light value of the stop being 
in all copying work influenced by the 
bellows extension, that is the distance 
between the lens and the plate, the dis- 
tance between lens and plate being greater 
when enlarging or copying the same size, 
than is the case when copying on a re- 
duced scale. There are various ways of 
shielding the lens from the lights when 
they are kept stationary. In my own 
copying work the screens shown on the 
diagram have answered admirably. As the 
lights are enclosed on three sides, the full 
intensity is thus thrown on to the easel, 
instead of being scattered about the room 
and wasted. These screens are constructed 
in the fashion of a folding clothes-horse, 
and are very simple to make, the materials 
costing only a few pence. To make 
similar screens, procure a large sheet of 
thick strawboard, sold at picture-frame 
shops at 6d. each. To form both screens, 
cut from the sheet six pieces, each 
measuring 15 by 8 in. Take three of the 
pieces (figs. 1, 2, 3) to form one screen, 
and hinge together with strips of either 
stout paper or cloth, 15 in. long and 2} in. 
wide. To allow of being folded flat when 
out of use one hinge must be glued on 
each side, as shown by fig. 4, that is, one 
hinge on the inside, and one on the out- 
side of the screen. When the glue of the 
hinges becomes hard, the inside of the 
screen should be either painted white or 
papered with white cartridge paper, to in- 
crease the strength and evenness of the 
light thrown on to the easel. The outside 
of the screen should be painted with a 
dead black. Putting together and finish- 
ing of the second screen should be per- 
formed in precisely the same way as just 
described for the first. . W. H. 


— مو‎ 
DARK-ROOM DRAINAGE BOARD. 


O avoid the constant soiling of the 

floor, carpet, or linoleum of the dark- 
room, where spilling of fluids or chemicals 
will occasionally happen, a handy table 
or shelf on which to work is one provided 
with a drainage board. This board may 
be made any size to suit the corner or 
apparatus at present in use. The object 
of the board is to drain into the sink or 
a suitable receptacle placed at one end, 
any overflow of liquids accidentally spilled 
when working, and so save unsightly dis- 
coloured spots and patches. 
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A board of a suitable size is 5 ft. long, 
15 in. wide, and т in. in thickness. Any 
quality of wood will answer the purpose, 
deal being a satisfactory soft wood to 
work. On one side of the board mark out 
lines commencing 2 in. from the side and 
2 ft. 6 in. from the end, or about the centre 
of the board, and draw a line from this 
point to either end, according to the right 
or left position of the sink. From the 


Grooves 


Section 


line just made measure {$ in., and draw 
a parallel line, measure a distance of 
14 in. from the line, and continue the 
marking of à in. spaces, with an alternate 
space of 14 in., until about 2 in. of the 
board is left. Now take a j in. half-circle 
gouge chisel and cut down the spaces 
marked, commencing at the middle of the 
board and making a gradual groove in the 
wood, finishing at the end with a depth of 
in. This will give you a grooved 
channel, with a fall of 4 in. in 2 ft. 6 in., 
which will effectually drain away to the 
end any liquid. When all the channels 
have been cut, smooth down with emery 
cloth. A V-shaped groove may be cut 
instead of the half-circle if preferred, but, 
owing to the accumulation of dirt and the 
difficulty in cleansing these grooves, it 1s 
not advisable to adopt this method. 
When the board is completed it is 
intended to be fixed on brackets to the 
wall with the grooved end extending about 
1 in. over and into the sink. Thorough 
cleansing may be thus carried out without 
any splashing. E. S. 
— i 


A GLAZING TIP. 


NE of the greatest difficulties to be 

mastered by amateurs is that of 
glazing prints. Harden the prints in the 
ordinary alum bath, but before applying 
to the plate glass, polish the glass with 
a clean duster moistened with methylated 
spirit. No French chalk is needed. When 
the prints are dry, they spring from the 
glass beautifully polished. H. S. C. 


ee useful series of Handy Alan 
articles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of ‘‘ The A. P.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ''The А. Р.’ Index will 
gire particulars of any desired article. 
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READERS VIEWS « 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
эл» expressed by correspondents. 
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A SUGGESTION TO FRAME MAKERS. 
Sig,—1 have often wondered why the makers of photograph 
frames do not make any frames on the same principle—as 
regards the back—as the ordinary photographic printing frame. 
Everyone knows the inevitable looseness and slipping of the 
photo in the common or garden frame, and how annoying it is. 
Personally, I often use the quarter or half plate printing 
frame, first enamelling it with the appropriate tint.—I am, etc., 
R. T. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 
The Camera Club, Adelphi. 


A PLATINOTYPE TIP. 

Sig,—Wishing to take a photograph of ап owl’s nest, I was 

unfortunate enough—or careless enough—to give very much too 
short an exposure, and the result was 
a very thin negative, from which I could 
only get a poor, muddy platinotype print 
—No. 1. However, I happened to put 
out the printing frame on a very bright 
day (not in direct sunlight), and І forgot 
'to take it in, till the platinotype paper 
was tremendously over-exposed, and was 
nearly black all over. In hopes of saving 
the print I tried a developer of very old, 
stale oxalate of potash, which I diluted 
with about 20 parts of water to one part 
of old developer, and the result was 
print No. 2! 

It is, I believe, well known that an 
over-exposed print can be to some extent 
saved by using dilute old developer; but 
is it equally well known that in some 
cases, such as the one now illustrated, 
the only way to get a good platinotype 
print is to carry the exposure to extremes, 
and then use a developer which consists 
mostly of water? 

This experience of mine may perhaps 
be of interest to others. I may add that 
I tried a large number of different depths 
of exposure and different strengths of 
developer, but I could get no other result 
to equal print No. 2. 

The subject of the photograph is of 
much interest—the nest of a tawny owl, 
situated at the foot of a Scotch fir; the 


eggs were laid in a slight hollow on the pine-needles. This 
bird very rarely builds on the ground.—Yours, etc., 
Newbury. Н. S. TALBOT. 


MASKING A BACKGROUND. 

Sir,—In reference to a recent article, “Blocking Out a Back- 
ground," by Mr. Clarence Ponting, perhaps the following will 
prove of interest to your readers. 

Instead of cutting out the mask as he describes, a simpler way 
is to make a P.O.P. print after the outline has been pencilled. 
The figure portion is then cut out of the unfixed print, and the 
remainder allowed to darken, which can then be used as the 
mask.—Yours, etc., CHARLES R. DENTON. 

Blyth. 

SS ee 

Wellington Christmas Greeting Postcards.—For the produc- 
tion of Christmas cards on an economical basis, the Welling- 
ton sensitised Christmas greeting postcards would be hard 
to beat. These are prepared in regulation size (54 by 34) 
and court size (44 by 31), and are coated with the well-known 
and popular Wellington emulsions (bromide, S.C.P., P.O.P., 
and self-toning). On the address side attractive seasonable 
designs and greetings are printed, and each packet of postcards 
contains an assortment of all the designs. We can confidently 
recommend these to our readers, who should ask for them at 
their dealers’, or send direct for sample packet, price 1s., to 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 
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The Camera Club.—To-night (November 17) Mr. L. R. 
Goodyer will demonstrate “Colour Photography by the Paget 
Process.” On Thursday Mr. Julian Grande, F.R.G.S., will lec- 
ture, his subject being “Amongst the Alps.” 


Colour Photography.—The latest number of the Photo-Minia- 
ture deals with the modern methods of obtaining photographs in 
colour, and includes a reproduction in colours from an auto- 
chrome plate. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88, 89, High Holborn, 
W.C., are the English agents for this series of booklets. 


“ Photographic Scraps ’’ for November includes useful articles 
on the following subjects: “The Camera in the Winter Months,” 
“Multiple Toning of Bromide Prints,” “The Photographic Value 
of a Wet Day,” etc. Copies can be obtained free from dealers, 
or from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt of stamp. 

Royal Photographic Society.—At the meeting on Tuesday, 
November 18, in addition to the lecture on “Testing Ordinary 


and Orthochromatic Plates for Comparative Speeds by Day- 
light,” by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., a demonstration of 
Y.T.O. paper will be given by Mr. R. P. Gregson, F.R.P.S. 
The subject of the presidential address on December g will be 
“On Media of High Refractive Power for Photomicrography.” 


Photographic Supplies for Autumn and Winter.— Under this 
title Messrs. Griffin's, Kingsway, W.C., have just issued a new 
catalogue giving full details of their plates, papers, chemicals, 
apparatus, etc., including illustrated particulars of their Christ- 
mas postcards and greeting cards. A postcard to the above 
address will bring a copy of the catalogue. 


A Bank Enxhibition.—A very creditable little exhibition of 
pictorial photography and paintings was held last week by mem- 
bers of the various branches of the London County and West- 
minster Bank, at the fine sports’ club-house belonging to the 
Bank at Highbury Avenue, Norbury. The exhibition indicates 
that the talents of the members of this bank’s extensive staff are 
varied and of a high order. 


The Nature Stereoscopic Club.—This club has been founded 
with the intention of bringing together nature photographers 
who use the stereoscopic camera, and already numbers among 
its members several of the leading workers in this country. A 
portfolio of stereoscopic slides is circulated monthly. Mr. C. J. 
King, of St. Mary’s, Isles of Scillv, is its President, and full 
particulars can be had on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
G. C. S. Ingram, 52, Amesbury Road, Roath, Cardiff. 
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THE NATURE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION AT THE В. P. S. 


VISIT to the interesting exhibition of nature photographs 

at the R. P. S. house, 35, Russell Square, W.C., induces 
regret that the nature student and the artist are not more often 
combined. The show has much of the fascination that always 
belongs to expositions of wild life. The nesting habits of birds, 
with the evidences of their ingenious and beautiful architecture, 
squirrels, badgers and foxes at home, butterflies, British orchids, 
and even spiders spreading their nets, have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for those who delight in all kinds of living things; but 
many pictorial opportunities are missed. Take, for instance, 
the great crested grebe sitting on her rough nest with its sur- 
roundings of rushes and water. This might have made a 
delightful picture if the beauty of the bird had been emphasised, 
and some feeling of the charm and mystery of its setting had 
been conveyed. Nature workers are, of course, primarily in- 
terested in the special subject of their quest, but some attention 
to artistic presentation would enable them to increase the 


significance of their work, and give more vitality to the creatures 
portrayed, besides endowing their productions with merits of 
composition and tone. Pictures of swans would accentuate the 
grace of the birds, and harmonise the silvery quality of their 
shadow tones with the water, instead of laying stress on their 
whiteness in contrast with darks, and decorative use would be 
made of the fine, sweeping lines of the wings of sea birds in 
flight, such as gannets, which are very picturesque. There is 
always a steady public demand for pictures of animals, and 
painters who specialise in this direction are among the most 
prosperous of their craft. The interest aroused by cinemato- 
graph displays and lantern lectures illustrating the habits of 
wild creatures is evidence of the popularity of the subject. But 
it is much neglected by photographers who have a pictorial aim, 
and probably they thereby miss a good many of the gratifying 
red wafers that give the most tangible proof of the appreciation 
of visitors to exhibitions. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Harry D. Williar, 637, W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., 
U.S.A. (Title of print, “Faith.”) | Technical data: Plate, 
Hammer B.; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, Vesta; stop, F/6.3; time 
of day, 3 p.m. ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on 
Cyko. 

The Second Prize to Stanley Guiton, 31, Bath Street, St. 
Helier, Jersey. (Title of print, * The Spirit of the Waterfall.") 
Technical data: Plate, Paget; lens, Zeiss Protar; stop, F/6.3; 
time of day, noon, March ; developer, pvro-soda ; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington Rough bromide, toned. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. H. Warde, Asenbym, West 
Cliff Road, Bournemouth. (Title of print, “La Blanchisseuse.”) 
Technical data: Premo film; exposure, 1-soth sec.; lens, 
Goerz Dagor ; time of day, 2.30, February ; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, Gevaert R.C.C., sulphide toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to H. H. Goodchild, 21, Clarence Road, 
Manor Park, E. (Title of print, *Rain, Wind and Spray.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-soth sec.; 
lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; time of day, morning, March; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. Duggan, 97, Alderson Road, Waver- 
tree, Liverpool. (Title of print, “Morning on the Hills.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, 
I-sth sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 8 a.m., 
September; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromoil on 
Paget Cream Crayon. 

Hon. Mention. 


G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow; Wm. Findlay, Aberdeen; Mrs. 
А. Massue, Edinburgh; К. С. Clift, Hendon; №. J. Piper, 
Hale; E. J. Mowlam, Southsea; R. J. Perry, Brighton; Percy 
Smith, Skipton; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; H. Rawlinson, 
Ilford; Н. D. Williar, Baltimore; Will Mullin, Marske-by-the 
Sea; Frank Bolton, Hull; E. S. Perkins, Newport; J. H. 
Coatsworth, Egvpt; L. Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; E. Wragg, 
Sheffield ; George Elliott, St. Helens; J. Goodwin, Lewisham. 


Class I. 

H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; Will Mullin, Marske-by-the- 
Sea; Gabriel Fargeas, London, S.W.; Miss M. Meyer, London, 
W.; Frank Bolton, Hull; Morgan Heiskell, Capri, Italy; G. H. 
Pearson, Swindon ; J. Kershaw, Stalybridge; E. Coutt, Birtley ; 
J. Barr, Tynemouth; P. Newman, Erdington; H. B. Redmond, 


` Newport; Miss К. P. Cunliffe, Northwood; A. Н. Magalhaes, 


Brazil; H. R. J. Burstall, Westcliff; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech 
(2; F. G. Clift, Hendon; H. Warner, Hammersmith (2); Miss 
А. M. Parr, Roumania; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; М. О. Dell, 
Walham Green; Н. С. Caulton, Nottingham; J. Ferguson, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; H. Felton, 
Hanwell; H. D. Williar, Baltimore; J. W. Jaques, Scarborough. 


Class II. 

Н. С. Wood, Forest Hill; Н. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park ; 
B. Rollinson, Brixton; Miss C. Radcliffe, Co. Westmeath ; E. 
Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. P. Page, Bristol; Stuart Nichol- 
son, Alverstoke; A. Goffey, Liscard; W. Stringer, Saskatoon, 
Canada; W. Johnson, Lower Edmonton; P. Lightwood, 
Coventry; P. J. Bright, New Barnet; J. T. Lloyd, Bradford ; 
R. Newson, Lee; W. E. Smith, Birmingham. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Il. 

are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss S. Smith, 79, Heanor 
Road, Ilkeston. (Title of print, *Like Mamma.") Technical 
data: No. 1 Ensignette; stop, Ели; time of day, 3.30 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
bromide paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss E. S. Austin, North House, 
Bishop's Waltham. (Title of print, “Through the Wood.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; 4-times screen; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/8; time of day, 
4.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Seltona Cream Antique. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. тако noraen nese” 


Title of Print *09909«90090909099009090900000000000000009000009 008 ces ооо O08 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process... 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photorrapher. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 

agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


titsttsonsososot2050000000000919090000095090008000000000509909000009900099009000009095590000000000000099€ 


State bero .......... ....Wwhether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark package outside "^ WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
olonial and Foreign Readers. 
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BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later Avallabie until 
than the first post on Friday. November 30. 
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Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Ргосев8......................... — A € ә 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
lhave never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (37 a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


00006002900. $99099099090090000000000000000090090 SCovorsaes 


Address ое00002 090090000900000000990€ 0$9000*095009000900000900000090090 499900099000000000000900000900000000000000c00« 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and Ч Ке return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State Пеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


EN UIRY COUPONS, —Either or both of the above Coupone muet accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Poser for the Scottish Federation. 

The Scottish Photographic Federation have 
been set a poser for the next annual mecting, 
which many are thankful to say is yet a long 
time ahead. They have to find a successor to 
Mr. John Maclachlan, the strong-minded secre- 
tary of the Federation, whose robust spirit and 
seady wit have done so much to promote the good- 
will and comradeship in societies over the border. 
He has givcn an intimation to the society that in 
eleven months he will claim a well-earned rest ; 
but I am afraid it will take all that period to 
find a successor who can adequately fill the 
space. If it had not got to be faced sooner or 
later, one would prefer not to dwell upon the 
thought at all, so we will hark back to the 
recently held Council meeting, where many other 
matters more congenial were discussed. 


Scottish Salon Arrangements. 

Mr. R. Milne was in the chair at Aberdeen, 
when progress was reported on the arrangements 
for the next Salon. Mr. Philip is in his old 
position as convener of the entertainments, so 
we may be assured the social element will not go 
neglected. Mr. John Rae is convener of the 
catalogue committee. Another famous pictorialist, 
Mr. J. D. Stephen, is responsible for the hang- 
ing committee, while Mr. Wood is at his old post 
of secretary of the Art Union, one oí the big 
features of the Scottish Salon, the tickets of 
which, by the way, will be ready in December. 
Ye plungers, get the saxpences ready! 


Trade Exhibits at the Salon. 

In regard to my recent references to guarantee 
funds of Federation exhibitions, and which a 
certain correspondent appeared to think were a 
stumbling-block to the promotion of exhibitions, 
Scotland finds no difficulties, for I hear that the 
local societies have amongst their own members 
raised a guarantee fund of £so for the Aberdeen 
show, quite sufficient for any possible disaster. 
To speak of a possible loss of £100 or more is 
to damn the show at the start. This year there 
is to be an Invitation Section, quite unique in 
the annals of the Scottish Salon, and the trade 
display of exhibits and apparatus is to be a 
very special feature, the Council having allo- 
cated a small gallery to its exclusive use. Thus 
they may anticipate quite a good display in this 
fascinating branch of the exhibition. Candidly, 
I must confess to as great a regard for the 
trade display branch as the exhibition proper; 
that is how it appeals to me, and I suppose 
I am no exception to the rule—at all events, I 
hope not. 


The “Foreigner” at tbe Salon. 

The Invitation Section, I say, is quite unique, 
because the very exclusiveness of these Scots- 
men is being broken through. I have in former 
years criticised the policy of the Scottish Federa- 
tion in excluding the work of Englishmen at their 
annual salon, excepting the one-man-invitation 
display that has been the previous practice. I 
have invited their attention to the possibility of 
the "Royal " or the "Salon" putting up a notice, 
“No Scot need apply," and appealed to their 
imagimation as to what effect such a decision 
would have on their feelings. One may call this 
sentiment, and another something else; but I am 
nevertheless glad to note its death-knell. The 
“foreigner” at this next salon in February is to 

a representative show of work from the mem- 
bers of the London Salon of Photography, each 
member being invited to send three pictures. The 
international character of the London Salon mem- 
bership will ensure the collection at Aberdeen 
being thoroughly representative of the latest and 
the best. 


Safe Bind—Safe Find. 

The Scottish Council discussed the old subject 
of "safe transit " of exhibits, and, as one member 
put it, it should be more generally noted that 
“brown paper is not sufficient packing." A 
rather absurd generalisation, but really one to 
the point, for at a previous salon numbers of ex- 
hibits came with no other packing. The present 
salon secretary says his experience is that the 
safest mode of transit is by "goods train," and 
certainly is the cheaper method. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

Important events are to happen in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Photographic Union during 
the next few weeks and possibly months. To 
change the secretary of an important society is 
always fraught with an element of risk; there- 
fore it will be realised how much greater danger 
threatens an organisation like the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation. Much depends on the type 
and experience of the succeeding officer; if he is 
an enthusiastic federationist, who really under- 
stands the great principles of the movement, then 
all is well; if not, then the danger. 
for the annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union, wrich is to be 
held at the Café Monica, Prudentia] Building, 
Union Street, Oldham, on Saturday, December 
6th, at 3.30 p.m., contains the ominous announce- 
ment, “Secretary’s resignation,” and "Presenta- 
tion to the retiring honorary secretary.” I see 
no reason why the latter event should not go 
through all right, but I hope and trust some 
means will be found to obviate the necessity of 
the first item being carried into effect. 


Year Book and Other Matters. 

Other points of interest include the election of 
an honorary solicitor, in addition to the usual 
staff of officers. The receipt of invitations from 
societies for the 1914 meetings. For the prepara- 
tion of the 1914 Year-Book (“The last I shall 
prepare,” almost pathetically adds Mr. Tansley) 
a number of new lecturers and additional lectures 
are required. A number of lecture forms have 
been passed out, and their prompt return is asked 
for. An important addition is requested from 
lecturers and secretaries who are on the tele- 
phone, that they furnish their telephone number 
and district title for insertion in the Year-Book. 
Mr. Lee Syms is arranging the No. 2 Travelling 
Fxhibiton, and consequently is seeking the sup- 
port of every society to supply the requisite 
number of pictures. As Mr. Tansley tersely puts 
it. “No prints—no exhibition." 


Ideas in Pictorial Photography. 

Speaking before the Hampshire House (Ham- 
mersmith) P.S. on Thursday last, Mr. W. E. 
Walker insisted on the importance of ideas in 
the making of a picture. At all costs, a picture 
must be interesting. It might be strange, un- 
orthodox, ugly, or even screamingly funny, but 
it must be interesting It was the sense of crea- 
tion which gave pleasure, and without that 
nhotography was not art. He quoted the late 
Mr. Horslev Hinton to the effect that the photo- 
grapher must use the image of concrete things 
to express abstract ideas. The lecturer proceeded 
to show how, by various means of control, the 
straightforward representation of objects might 
be altered so as to suggest the objects in the 
manner in which they appealed to the man 
behind the camera. 


* Our Navy " in the Camera. 

Before a large assembly of the members of the 
Cleveland Camera Club an instructive lecture was 
given on Monday evening on "Our Navy," by 
Captain R. C. Warden, an energetic member of 
the society's committee. Captain Warden dealt 
in a convincing manner with the development and 
poses of our splendid Navy from the time of 


ing Alfred to the present day. Having been 
personally associated with the Camperdown 
disaster, the Boxer Rising, and the South 


African War, Captain Warden introduced many 
impressive reminiscences and vivid descriptions 
of these stirring incidents, which were illustrated 
ky beautiful photographic slides prepared by the 
lecturer. The lecture throughout was of fasci- 
nating interest, and marked a further advance- 
ment in the high-class work being done by this 
old and progressive photographic society. 


Edinburgh Society Exhibition. 

On Saturday, the 22nd inst., a very smart and 
interestine exhibition will be opened at the 
rooms of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, in 
Castle Street. This show is for the members’ 
efforts, and, in a way, is the preliminary canter 
prior to the big open exhibition of the society 
in Februarv next. One of the principal objects of 
this exhibition is to emcourage good technical 
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photography, and whilst, I believe, they award 
medals for the best work submitted, I would 
point out to the beginner that the friendly criti- 
cm. this society gives is even of greater value 
to him. 


A Formula for Sulphide Toning. 

Mr. Greenal] recently demonstrated at the 
Manchester Amateur, and gave the following 
formula for sulphide toning: “Permanganate 
Bleacher: Common salt, 40 grains; perman- 
ganate of potash, 4 grain; swiphuric acid, 10 
minims; water to 8 oz. Keep ingredients in 
stock solutions, and make fresh mixture for each 
print. Soak print in water before bleaching, and 
work by time. No washing needed between 
bleaching and sulphiding. After sulphiding use 
a clearing bath of oxalic acid and sulphite of 
soda, about s grains of each to the ounce. This 
may be used repeatedly." 


Increased Membersbip at Cardiff. 

The second annual meeting of the photographic 
section of the Cardiff Naturalists' Society was 
held on Tuesday last, Dr. Rees Griffiths presid- 
ing. The annual report showed an increase of 
fourteen members, and that the section now num- 
bered seventy members. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Mr. E. G. C. Down; vice-presidents, Mr. S. W. 
Allen, Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen, Dr. C. T. Vachell, and Dr. Rees Grif- 
fths; honorary lanternist, Mr. B. Lewis Hopkins. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. Gilbert D. Shepherd, 
resigned, and Mr. Arthur Morgan was elected in 
his stead. А preliminary programme of the 
Wales and Monmouthshire Federation Exhibition 
was presented and discussed with enthusiasm, and 
afterwards Mr. E. G Down gave an inter- 
esting lecture on “Bromide Enlarging.” 


Breezy Lecture at Bowes Park. 

Mr. Nevil Smart’s lecture last Monday evening 
was a most delightful affair, his breezy manner 
gripping the attention of his audience at the 
start, and retaining it to the end, which came 
all too quickly. “The Charm of Venice” was 
the subject, and a large number of most excel- 
lent lantern slides testified to the fact that Mr. 
Smart knew his subject very thoroughly, and 
had ransacked the place for snapshots of pictorial 
and historical interest. 


Darwen Society’s Public Spirit. 

Many kind things have been said of the action 
of the Darwen Photographic Society in preparing 
in a permanent process a series of photographs 
of the Darwen celebrations of King orge 
V. Coronation, and the more recent event of his 
visit to the town during the King’s Lancashire 
tour. It will be remembered that at the corona- 
tion of King Edward a similar course was taken 
by the Darwen Society, and the present supple- 
ment makes that collection all the more interest- 
ing and valuable, particularly as all the prints 
have now been presented to the town of Darwen. 
The Mayor of that borough, in acknowledging the 
gift, on behalf of the Corporation, paid a high 
tribute to the public spirit that emanated from 
the members of the Darwen Society, and pic- 
tured the value of the work done when viewed 
sixty years hencc. 


A Fine Effort at Walthamstow. 


Small, neat, and artistic is the summary of the 
catalogue issued by the Walthamstow and Dis- 
trict Photographic Society of their recent exhibi- 
tion. For a whole week the show was open, and 
for those who visited ample proof was forthcoming 
of the value of “Federation.” About eight 
societies in the East Anglian Federation each 
contributed a series of examples of their best, and 
in themselves these ninety pictures formed an ex- 
hibition well worth a visit. The society did not 
bv any means take a back seat in the work of 
the members that was on exhibition, for they 
alone contributed some 18< examples, which is а 
fair indication of the interest they have taken in 
the event. If a society can induce its members 
to show nearly two hundred prints annually, that 
society is certainly ,omyright lines, popular and 
progressive. 
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Background. 
I have taken some photographs of clectric 
light pendants, and find the background has 
come out too dark, etc. 
E. T. (Birmingham). 
(1) You can use a lighter background ; 
(2) or lighten the background with the aid 
of a little magnesium ribbon, so burnt that 
its light does not fall on the pendant; (3) 
or coat the background part of the negative 
with matt varnish, plain or tinted. 


Retouching. 
I have recently tried to do a little re- 
touching, but the results have not been 
altogether satisfactory. (1) Is retouching 
done with the aid oí a magnifier? (2) Is 
the fine stippled effect seen on а pro- 
fessionally retouched portrait done with a 
E DUM. on не 
Im side preferable to те! Е Porky. 
“Rome was not built in a day,” and 
you can hardly expect to become an 
expert retoucher “all in a moment.” You 
refer to “fine-pointed pencil,” etc. Was 
this an ordinary pencil, or one specially 
made for retouching? If you have not 
already got No. 6 of the “A. P.” Library, 
“Retouching,” by J. Hubert twelfth 
edition, 1s. 2d. post free), you had better 
do so, as it will put you in the right way, 
and practice does the rest. (т) This de- 
pends on the eyesight of the worker. A 
magnifier is not advisable if it can be 
avoided, as ‘is usually the case with 
average good sight. A pair of spectacles 
adjusted for seeing clearly at, say, 10-12 
inches may be advisable. This is better 
than a one-lens, i.e. one-eye, magnifier. 
(2) The professional stipple is practi- 
cally always pencil work, but occasionally 
aided by brush work. (3) Both are useful 
in their several ways, but in portraiture 
the chief work is done on the film. Much 
professional portraiture suffers from too 
much retouching. You will not be well 
advised to emulate the stipple effect. 
Your aim should be to do as /i///e re- 
touching as possible, i.e. just enough and 
no more than is necessary to remedy 
defects, freckles, wrinkles, etc. 


Perspectlve. 
I hear that enlarging of a short-focus lens 
picture restores perspective. Why do tele- 
photo results of cricket matches show such 
bad perspective? etc. B. M. (Putney). 
If you take from the same standpoint 
two negatives of the same subject, A with 
a short-focus lens of, say, 5 inches focal 
length, and B with a lens of 20 inches 
focal length, the latter (B) will show 


objects four times as /arge as A, and con- 
sequently B includes on the same size of 
plate only quarter the width and quarter 
the height of the subject on A. There- 
fore to make a fair comparison you must 
only enlarge that part of A which shows 
the same subject as B, and if you do this 
you will firid that the enlarged centre of 
A agrees remarkably closely with the con- 
tact print of B when both are the same 
size. But it is quite likely that the en- 
larged edition will show a different degree 
and character of definition. The tele- 
photo picture again shows the effect of a 
still longer equivalent focal length, and 
probably a diminished view angle as well. 
Thus the so-called plane of the picture is 
pushed still farther away from us, and 
when we look at it at close quarters we 
get a falsified impression. The fact is 
that most of us look at small-sized pic- 
tures, say quarter-plate to 15 by 12, at 
some distance between 1 ft. and 3 ft., and 
so the best effect to the eye is got by the 
use of lenses of focal lengths of this order. 
To get the true effect the pictures should 
be viewed at a distance from the eye about 
that of the focal length of the lens with 
which it was taken. Thus, if we view a 
quarter-plate print from, say, a 6-inch 
lens, at 2 ft., we get a wrong notion, and 
if we view a 24-inch focus quarter-plate 
print at 6 inches from the eye, we get an 
equally wrong impression in the opposite 
direction. Suppose, now, you use a 6-inch 
lens and a telephoto combination of 20 
diameters or magnifications, i.e. equiva- 
lent to то ft. lens, which on a quarter-plate 
gives an absurdly small angle. It is not 
to be wondered at that on viewing this at, 
say, 2 ft., we get a false impression of per- 
spective. 

Lens. 


I have a 7-inch focus lens at F/4.8. How 
can I ascertain the focus of the back and 
front combinations and the value of aperture 
kept at F/4.8, etc.? S. T. N. (Walkden). 


Remove one component (say the front) 
and using the back part of lens, focus on 
some distant object. Then measure the 
distance of the ground glass to the posi- 
tion of the stop. Suppose this is 1o inches. 
This will be (approximately) the focal 
length of this part of the lens. Now, by a 
rule of three we have as 7 is to 10, so is 
4.8 to 7, very nearly (i.e. 6.85). So the 
stop 4.8, with the complete lens, is F/7 
with the part now in use. But to get 
equivalent exposures we Say, as 7 times 7 
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is to ro times то, i.e. 49 to 100, or nearly 
1 to 2. That is using the same stop for 
7-inch focus and 1o-inch focus, the latter 
will require double the exposure of the 
former. 

Markings on Negative. 


Are the markings on enclosed negative flare, 
etc.? A. E. B. (Preston). 


We are strongly inclined to think these 
markings are in some way due to the lens, 
1.е. not a leaking shutter. We advise 
your fixing up a piece of finely ground 
glass temporarily (with pieces of cork?) 
in the image plane of the camera, and 
in the evening look into the camera while 
it is turned about in every thinkable direc- 
tion relative to some strong artificial light, 
when we think you will ultimately dis- 
cover that at a certain angle light is fall. 
ing on the lens hood perhaps, or on the 
front glass, etc., and giving these mark- 
ings. If the lens is pointed to a dark 
part of the room while you have a strong 
and fairly near light, you will be more 
likely to track the cause than by examin- 
ing the camera by daylight. Sometimes 
flare images come and go with a very 
slight change of camera position relative 
to the position of the light causing the 
trouble. Are you quite sure that opening 
and closing the camera do not open the 
shutter? We recall a case of trouble ulti- 
mately tracked to the closing of the 
camera pressing the rubber exposing bulb, 
and so opening the shutter. When track- 
ing trouble everything has to be con- 
sidered as a possible cause, that which 
seems least likely not seldom ultimately 
proving to be {he cause. 

Stripping. 
Is it possible for an amateur to make hydro- 
fluoric acid for stripping purposes, etc? 
W. W. (Ripon). 

It is possible, but certainly not at all 
advisable, for several reasons. Jt is far 
more convenient in every way to use 
sodium fluoride for this purpose. This is 
a white powder which can be kept in a 
well-corked wide-mouth bottle. Any up- 
to-date chemist ought to get it for you at 
about 3d. per oz. To make a stripping 
bath dissolve 30 to 60 gr. of sodium fluoride 
Іп 10 OZ. water, and add зо to 60minims 
of sulphuric acid. Use a dish of lead, 
wood, vulcanite, celluloid, or раріег- 
maché, but not of glass or earthenware. 
Lens, etc. 

Will a piece of new chamois leather pressing 


against the lens in the carrying case hurt 


it? Can you tell me a good all-round de- 
veloper for plates and paper which will not 
Stain the hands? Rodinal is not known to 
chemists in the country. Should a developer 
for gaslight paper be used at double the 
Strength for bromide pers or plates? 
. B. (Stockbridge). 
If the leather is quite clean and free 
from grit, or sand, etc., it is not likely to 
do any harm. Rodinal is a good all-round 
developer. If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, write Charles Zimmermann 
and Co., 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Hol- 
born, E.C. Amidol is also excellent for 
gaslight and bromide papers, and good for 
negatives as well, e.g.: Water то oz., soda 
sulphite 4 oz., potassium bromide 5 gr. 
When a developer is required for use add 
2-3 gr. amidol per oz. of above solution, 
but only make up as much as is réquired 
at the time, for although the above solu- 
tion of sulphite will keep a week or two, 
it will not keep when the amidol has been 
added beyond a day or so. In place of 
amidol, at about 2s. per oz., you can use 
diamidophenol at about 6d. per oz. You 
can use this strength for plates and 
papers. 
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URING the last six 
) weeks we have de- 
voted a good deal 
of attention to en- 
larging apparatus, 
and have also 
touched upon the 
methods of manipu- 
lating the various 
types on the market. We have also ex- 
plained the differences which may be 
expected between prints on gaslight 
papers and those on bromide paper. 
Now, probably many of our readers are 
anxious to get to work to combine the 
manipulation of the apparatus with the 
manipulation of the bromide paper, so 
that they may actually produce an 
enlarged picture. 

Focussing the Image. 

Having chosen a suitable negative— 
and by suitable we mean one which is 
not too vigorous, one, indeed, which 
would give a good, bright gaslight print 
by contact—we first carefully clean the 
back or glass side if it is a plate, and 
whether plate or film we spot out very 
carefully, with a finely pointed sable 
brush and a little Indian ink, any pin- 
holes or transparent spots there may be 
in the negative. A film will be held be- 
tween two sheets of perfectly clean 
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glass, so that there is no chance of 
buckling or curling. The same rule 
applies in enlarging as in printing—with 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


regard to the relative positions of nega- 
tive and paper—that is, film towards 
film. In contact printing the two film 
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surfaces are touching—in enlarging 
they are separated by the two conjugate 
distances, and the lens is in between 
them. Still, if you remember film to 
film you will never be at a loss when 
placing the negative in the carrier, and 
the carrier in the lantern. It is not im- 
portant, but you may as well place the 
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negative upside down in the carrier, 
that is the sky of a landscape down- 
wards, so that your image on the en- 


THE A.B.C. OF ENLARGING. 


larging easel is the right way up. You 
will get a better idea of the most suit- 
able size to enlarge it to if you see your 
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picture—even 
correct way up. 
First,-then, adjust the size until you 
have what you think looks well, or 
some predetermined size, and having 
got the size right do your fine focussing. 
With most lanterns you may use the 
largest stop that is available. It is only 
when a very powerful light is being em- 
ployed that it may be necessary to stop 
down a little, in order to bring the ex- 
posure to a manageable length of time. 


What Exposure to Give. 

It is surprising what diversity of 
opinion there is as to the use of trial 
exposure strips when enlarging. Some 
workers advocate their use consistently, 
while others say they never use them, 
and like to take the fluky chance of 
getting something—perhaps something 
better, they say—by making a shot in 
the dark. Our own position is this: 
If we are working in totally unusual 
conditions—that is, an unknown light 
and an unusual bromide paper—we 
should make a careful test. But if we 
are doing a number of enlargements 
under our own known conditions we 
should be able to estimate exposure with 
sufficient accuracy. The artificial light 
does not vary as daylight does, and 
with a Nernst or an arc lamp it remains 


in negative form—the 
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practically constant from day to day. 
But to the novice we say, at all events 
at first, make a few tests, and by so 
doing you will save paper and time, 
rather than waste them. 


The Test Exposure Strip. 

Now there аге various ways of mak- 
ing a test exposure. The extravagant 
worker uses a whole sheet, and one 
must admit, if this is done with any 
thought of the points we shall presently 
deal with, so large a test is fairly con- 
«lusive. Others make a wretched little 
test of only an inch or two in length 
and width, and after taking time and 
trouble they have very little informa- 
tion of any value. A good size for trial 
is a strip of about a quarter of the size 
wf the paper when the paper is 10 by 8 
or 12 by то. There is almost always a 
right place for the strip, and if any in- 
formation of value is to be gained the 
‘various sections should include, each of 
them, as full a scale of tones as pos- 
sible. Look, for example, at fig. 1, 
where we have marked with an ink 
line the edges of the different exposures. 
The shortest exposure, that on the left, 
gives no information of value, because 
practically the whole of its area is oc- 
cupied by high light—that is, the sky. 
The other sections show nothing ex- 
cept trees, and give no information as 
to other portions of the picture. So 
that such a test strip as fig. 1 is not of 
much use. 

But if you look at fig. 2 you will see 
that we have a part of our picture, 
which is fairly uniform, right across 
from left to right, and any one of the 
vertical strips contains about the same 
range of tones. That is to say, if the 
exposure given to the strip marked 18 
is correct for that strip, then it would 
be equally correct for strips30r 6. These 
numbers, 3, 6, 9, 12, etc., are the expo- 
sures in seconds, and you will see that 
though at first the demarcation is fairly 
clear, further on it is scarcely seen. Of 
course, this is due to the fact that 
though 6 is twice 5, 21 is only very little 
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more than 18. In the one case the in- 
crease is double, in the other it is only 
a sixth. 

Now turn to fig. 3, and you will see 
that with much less trouble and a 
shorter series of tests you can get all 
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the information you require, and that 
it is really in a more graphic form. 
Here, in each case, the exposure is 
doubled, as compared with that pre- 
ceding. This gives you a rather larger 
area of print for each exposure, and 
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enables you to judge better. Having 
made such a series as that shown in 
fig. 3, you may, of course, decide that 
while twelve seconds is too light, 
twenty-four seconds is too dark, and so 
give eighteen seconds, but the fact re- 
mains, that in the majority of cases if 
any given exposure is too light then 
twice as much will not be too dark. 
This is a very safe rule on which to 
work. 
Develop the Strip Fully. 

Now just a word on the development 
of the test strips. Whatever developer 
you are using, soak the strip carefully 
in water first, and then develop it, and 
develop it fully. Do not stop when 
one of the fuller exposures appears to 
be correct. Develop for, say, 14 to 2 
minutes with the standard amidol de- 
veloper, rinse the test, and fix it. You 
need not fix it for five minutes, as you 
would a print you wished to keep, but 
fix it for at least one minute before you 


turn up the light. You then have a 
test which you can repeat, and you can 
get in your final enlargement exactly 
the same effect as you have on any ap- 
proved section of your test strip. Only 
in this way can the test be made a re- 
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liable guide. To make a trial in a slip- 
shod way, and then work from it, is to 
trust to a broken reed. 

You may quite possibly find your first 
trial slip is something like fig. 4. This 
was made with a much smaller stop 
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{һап the others, though it had the same 
series of exposures. Аз will be seen, 
the longest exposure is insufficient, but 
such a strip is but an indication of the 
risks one runs in attempting an expo- 
sure on a full sheet of paper without 
any previous trial. 


"THE NOVICES' NOTE BOOK." 


_ Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


"Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them." 

" Landscapes with Figures." 

“Photographing Interiors.” 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over. 
come Them.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 

“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 

“Printing on P.O.P.” 

“ Copying.” 

“ Enlarging.” 

“Developing Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 

“Notes on Dull-Weather Photography.” 

“Drying Negatives.” 

“Simple Control in Printing.” 

“Intensification and Skies.” 

“The Stand Camera in the Field.” 

“Exposure and Moving Objects.” 

“Treatment of Incorrect Exposures.” 

“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“The Movements of the Camera.” 

“What ‘Stopping Down’ Does.” 

“Handling the Hand Camera.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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T is often said that “a correctly exposed 

negative or print will develop itself.” 
‘this ıs one of those catchy sayings which 
claim more than can be proved. Of course, 
correct exposure is of first importance, but 
it is quite possible to spoil a good ex- 
posure by faulty development, just as it 
is possible to erect a bad building on a 
good foundation. 

Someone may ask for a definition of 
correct exposure. In general it is risky 
attempting definitions, as each definition 
only invites the question of further de- 
fining the terms used in the first defini- 
tion. But, roughly, one can say that the 
best exposure is that which gives the best 
resuit in the simplest way. So that we are 
thus put back a stage, and have to inquire 
as to what is the “best result" and 
"simplest way." Perhaps we may add, 
so far as picture making goes, in which 
domain everyone has a perfect right to 
choose his own subject or ideal, and set 
about presenting it in his own way. 

Now at first glance some of us might oe 
disposed to say that fig. A, on this page, 
pointed to an under-exposed or less cor- 
rectly exposed negative than that sug- 
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By F. Butcher (Berlin). 
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Every week two or three prints entered 


dealt with here. 


gested by fig. B; because in A we do 
not see as much shadow detail as we do 
in B, also that the cast shadows in A 
are not so transparent or luminous as 
in B. 

If we are judging the two results from 
a purely photographic technique 
peint of view, these opinions could 
be supported by the big majority 
of the more experienced members 
of the craft. But what we have 
always to tear in mind is that the 
best technical result is not neces- 
sarily the best pictorial result. 

The beginner may fail to see why 
there should be any difference. 

The technician primarily aims at 
literal truth; but the pictorialist 
aims at the appearance of truth. 
For instance, the technician deal- 
ing with a plant would aim at 
showing every leaf and other 
botanical detail: but the pic- 
torialist would aim at the general 
impression. 

Or, in the case of a building, the 
technician would show every brick 


or stone, water pipe, slate and 
other detail; but the pictorialist 
wculd aim at suggesting the 


general impression of the building ; 
and if you asked him the dav after 
he saw the building whether it was 
of brick or stone, he 
might say, “I don't know : 
I never noticed. All I 
saw was a light, a dark, 
a crumbling building 
whereon the play of light 
and shade was very beau. 
tiful." | 

To get back again to А 
and B. It is quite pos- 
sible that the author of A 
did not notice shadow 
detail, but saw strong, 
dark-looking shadows, 
such as one sometimes sees a 
little before sunset, when the air 
IS crisp, cold, and clear. Or 
perhaps the intention was to 
the effect given bv a 
sudden outburst of direct sun- 
shine amid dark and storm- 
laden clouds; or possibly it was 
an attempt to suggest some form 
of powerlul artificial light. In 
the case of B, the more trans- 
parent and iuminous shadows 
suggest a softer light and shade 
effect, which may or тау not b> 
the author's aim. 

Thus the point to be brought 
before the reader’s mind is that, 
in judging a pictorial effect, we 
should know what the author's 
aim is. All we, as uninformed 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subjeot. 
petition or the Advanced Workers’ Comp»:ition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


spectators, can do, is to say what effect the 
pictures suggest. Thus in A the effect to 
us is strong contrasts of light and shade 
where the shadows are so dark that we see 
little or no detail, suggesting a powerful 
light and very clear, dust-free air, so that 
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By G. H, Smith. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


the diffused or scattered light is largely 
absent. In B we also see strong contrast 
with luminous shadows. | 
Referring to the quoted details, we see 
that A was taken at 11 a.m. in June, 
1-30th sec. at F/8. This print does not give 
us any very vivid impression of a June 
mid-day sunlight effect. In B the details 
are 2 p.m., February, 1-5th sec. at F/8. 
This certainly accords better with the 
notion of a sunny, winter, early-afternoon 
effect. But, again, it may be pointed out 
that intention has to be considered. For 
there is always the possibility that the 
author was aiming at something—some 
effect outside the mind of the spectator. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. 6 P. N."? 


8 (Supplement. ) 
66 
Forgiven, but not 
Mr. John H. Gear can forgive, but he cannot quite forget. 
I imagined the incident closed, but we had the old story of 
“The Magpie ” and the lion over again at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other night, and “The Magpie” was described as a 
“self-appointed critic in search of copy.” It cannot be that any- 
one has forgotten the classic incident to which I refer, how Mr. 
Gear was challenged to pose a lion on his lawn, and triumph- 
antly showed a slide as uncontrovertible evidence that he had 
done so. The story will go 
TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. down to posterity along with 
- that of Dick Whittington and 
his cat. It will be sung to 
the strumming of the harp in 
ages to come, when the origi- 
nal *Magpie" is a legendary 
hero of photographic lore, 
and when the lion, which at 
present is a shrinking beast 
at the Zoo, will take its 
proper place by the side of 
that other lion which attended 
Una when she was seeking 
St. George, or the lion which 
aided Sir Geoffrey against 
the Saracens, or the lion 


from whose paw Androclus 
plucked the thorn. 


Pity the Poor 
Lion. 

The reason for 
the hashing up 
again of the story 
is that Mr. Gear, 
who has a cunning 
hand for combina- 
tion lantern slide 
work, wanted to 
show the means by 
which he got the 
lion to pose on his 
lawn. The beast 
looked very melan- 
choly, and no won- 
der, after the way 
he had been 
bandied about from 
negative to  posi- 
tive, and from 
positive back again to negative, and opaqued out, and pencilled 
in, and vignetted away at the edges. Every heart in the audi- 
ence, I am sure, went thump for him. I started to count the 
number of separate slides which illustrated the successive phases 
of this process, but never has it been brought home so vividly to 
me how much my arithmetic has deteriorated since I left school. 
My fingers being used up, I could not remember what came after 
ten, and so I lost count. But at length the lion was well and 
truly laid, and your wretched, self-appointed critic, leanly hun- 
gering for crumbs of copy, was made to lick the dust instead. 


Up Aloft. 

But even when the lion got on the lawn—bless me !—something 
had been missed. The skv was cloudless, and that will never 
do when one has been bitten by the combination fever. So there 
had to be another plate for the cloud. Why is there such a run 
on clouds, І wonder, by makers both of prints and lantern slides? 
It is true that there are sometimes clouds in the heavens when 
we are out with the camera, and that one cannot always get 
these cloud forms to print from the landscape negatives. In 
such a case I regard it, not only as legitimate to put in clouds 
with a rolling-pin or a screw-driver, or anything else handy, but 
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as grossly criminal not to do so. Yet has a 
photographer never exposed a plate under an 
unbroken blue or an unbroken grey? There they 
are—let me hurry to say that I am not speaking 
of Mr. Gear’s masterpieces, but there they are, the other people's 
—clouds with silvery linings, and sunsets like suddenly petrified 
Brocks, and vaporous masses like tufts of cotton wool hung out 
to dry. Why is it? 

The Latent Image. 

A lecturer at the “L. and P.” suggested recently that the 
stopper of a baby's feeding-bottle would provide an excellent 
means of sealing a non-actinic vessel containing any sensitive 
material. 

Cry, baby, cry, and let your woes 
Be trumpeted as best you can, 
You were unlucky when you chose 

As pa a photographic man. 


Has he annexed your rubber teat 
Some strange solution for to seal, 
And e’en retained your bottle, sweet, 
For hyposulphite? Baby, sguca/! 


The horrid man! Your cradle he 
Rocks dishes in at various rates, 
Just lately, with a fiendish glee, 
He took your “pram” for changing plates. 


But, worse than all, oh, baby dear! 
He calls you—this fills up the cup— 
His “latent image,” do you hear? 
And hopes you'll soon develop up. 


A Scientific Specimen. 

They have a subtle humour in the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society, not equal to Croydon, perhaps, although I am 
not sure that you would exactly call Croydon subtle. It was the 
scientific section at the Middlesex show which more particularly 
impressed me. 1 contained less than twenty works, and in- 
cluded the usual trick tortoise, and the usual young cuckoo, and 
—a regular old stager this—the usual proboscis of the blow-fly. 
But among them was a bromide print entitled simply “No. 212. 
The Bachelor.” Seeing a bachelor marked down in the cata- 
logue of the scientific section, I concluded that it was a hermit 
crab, or a lone, lorn tom-cat. But I found it was a man, the 
usual handsome type of man, all bachelors being usual and 
handsome. I believe, too, that he had the usual pipe in his 
mouth. Why in the world this bachelor figured in the scientific 
section, between a whale-headed heron and the section of a 
pearl magnified forty-five times, I cannot think. Do they regard 
bachelors as scientific curiosities in North Middlesex, to be 
stuck through with a pin, and mounted in the usual way? 
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BOULOGNE. By JAMES MCKISSACK. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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JUNGE FRAU. By FRAU AURA HERTWIG-BRENDEL. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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2 TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


An extra rapid plate, which appears to be more rapid 
than any plate hitherto introduced, and which will give 
glass-clear shadows with full inten- 
MARION’S “RECORD” sity, or opacity of the high-lights, is 
PLATES. so notable an introduction that 
some little time is required for the 
full test which such plates merit. Our preliminary 
examination of Messrs. Marion's new “ Record " plate, 
the speed of which is an actual 500 on the Hurter and 
Drifheld scale, is so favourable that we must take 
another week for more extended experiments than 
those that we have already made, but this week we may 
say that the new plates are not just on the margin of 
fog, like so many rapid plates, hence they may be used 
for practically all purposes; a most important feature 
being that they may be colour-sensitised, or pan- 
chromatised, without the production of fog or any loss 
of general sensitiveness, this being a characteristic 
which should open up quite new fields to the amateur 
worker, as by appropriate colour-sensitising baths such 
fogless plates can be sensitised to suit special subjects, 
colour sensitising and drying being usually complete in 
about ten minutes. In a test with a chinoline red and 
cyanine bath the orthochromatised plate was ready to 
expose eight minutes after the first immersion, and 
although the general sensitiveness was not lowered, the 
bathed plate gave equal sensitiveness to the red and 
the blue of Chapman Jones's plate tester, but the un- 
treated plate gave no trace of action under the red. A 
fact like this may have a very real significance for the 
portrait photgrapher, whether amateur or professional, 
who may have occasion to produce a portrait of a lady 
whose tresses are like those of Pyrrha, thus apostro- 
phised by Horace : 
“Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis? " 

What can be more annoying to a Pyrrha of our day 
than to present her with a photograph in which her 

crowning glory is represented as if jet black? 

$ Ф c 

Visitors to the Royal Photographic Society's exhibi- 
tion will recall an item in the technical section in the 
shape of a portrait taken by means 
CONTROLLING THE of an unissued lens, with delightful 
TONE VALUES. optical qualities, constructed by Mr. 
Dallmeyer for his personal use 
shortly before his death. The exhibitor and the pos- 


sessor of this lens, Mr. A. Kapteyn, of The Hague, 
lectured before the Society recently, and showed other 
examples of work done with the same instrument, the 
formula of which no one knows. Mr. Kapteyn also 
showed a mechanical device which he has constructed 
for controlling the tone values when printing. Without 
an illustration of his pair of frames and a long descrip- 
tion, it is scarcely possible to convey a useful idea of 
the contrivance, but its main feature is that one of the 
frames provides means for taking the negative against 
one corner, and the other for taking a sensitive trans- 
parency plate against the corresponding corner, in such 
a manner that the two can be brought into register 
both during and after printing. A dense positive trans- 
parency is made from the negative, and this, after de- 
velopment, is ready for use in print-making. The 
landscape portion of the negative is first projected on 
to bromide paper, and then, the positive mask having 
been placed in register, a second exposure is given for 
the sky. Mr. Kapteyn was very insistent upon the fact 
that his process was pure photography; he would not 
offend the feelings of the company with anything so 
crude as bromoil, which he described as a “digging in” 
of the modulations of light and shade. 
e se & 

Everyone must sympathise with the desire of Mr. L. 
Mark Kennaway, of St. Helen's, Teignmouth, and the 
artists and agriculturists associated 
with him, in their desire to preserve 
and revive the thatched roofs which 
formerly gave harmonious diversity 
as well as character to the English landscape. The 
growing prevalence of corrugated iron is an offence to 
lovers of rural scenery, and to the landscape photo- 
grapher is often an obstacle to the portrayal of villages, 
or stretches of country, with woodlands and hills for a 
background, for such compositions would be utterly 
ruined by the unavoidable inclusion of glaring roofs, 
which, if they were thatched, would come pleasingly into 
the picture. The characteristic charm of English 
scenery was due in no small degree to the participation 
of homesteads that, constructed of local material, 
merged naturally into their surroundings. But the iron 
roof is an importation that harmonises with nothing, and 
screams in hideous isolation. Fortunately, in a pamphlet 
that Mr. Kennaway has issued, he is able to show that 
a good case from the economic standpoint can be made 
out for thatch. It is cool in summer and warm.in winter, 


THE THREATENED 
THATCH. 
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and is particularly valuable for young stock, lambing 
ewes and other animals, many of which die as a result 
of the changes of temperature to which they are sub- 
ject under iron roofs. It is very desirable that a strong 
movement should be organised to prevent an increasing 
evil, and to restore the lost beauty of many country 
places. Those interested in the subject should com- 
municate with Mr. Kennaway at the address given. 
ов m 
The red obtained by the following formula, according 
to the Photo-Wochenblatt, is sufficiently inactinic for 
dark-room purposes, and will give a safe 


A SAFE LIGHT. illumination with the most sensitive 


emulsions. 

A.—Gelatine 110 grammes. 
Water 115 уз 
Potassium bichromate 20 T 

B.—Nitrate of silver 20 25 
Distilled water 28 si 


The gelatine is inflated in the water, and then the 
bichromate dissolved and added. The solutions A and 
B are mixed, and the mixture spread on a suitable sur- 
face. It forms on the glass a ruby-red film. 

© © & 

It seems that in order to practise photography at the 

London Docks one must specialise, and obtain a permit 
for some particular phase of the 

A DRUG IN THE multiform industry which proceeds 
MARKET. there. Professor H. G. Greenish, who 
brought before the members of the 

Pharmaceutical Society the other evening a large num- 
ber of lantern slides as the result of his wanderings on 
dock-side, confined himself to photographing the drug 
market, that is, the quays where our drug importations 
are disembarked, and the warehouses where they are 
stored and sold to the wholesale druggists. There were 
heaps or bales of senna from India, asafoetida from 
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Afghanistan, gamboge from Siam, dragon’s blood from 
Malay, sarsaparilla from Mexico, and so on. Our drug 
market is a world of romantic interest in itself, con- 
centrated chiefly at the St. Catherine's Docks and the 
London Docks, just beyond Tower Bridge. Professor 
Greenish, however, extended the scope of his permit 
in order to cover the ivory market, and to get the 
wonderful assortment of elephants' tusksand rhinoceros' 
horns to be seen, we believe, in No. 6 warehouse at the 
side of the London Docks. When challenged, he 
pleaded that since powdered ivory was occasionally used 
in the making of nutritious jellies, it was to all intents 
and purposes a medicine. 


e в ө 


The appearance of the familiar little green-covered 
wallet-shaped book known as the ‘Wellcome Photo- 
graphic Exposure Record 
THE WELLCOME EXPOSURE and Diary" warns us that 
RECORD AND DIARY. the year is rapidly drawing 
to а close. The 1914 edition 
is now to hand, and, as in previous years, is crammed 
full of useful information for every class of photo- 
grapher. Quite apart from the large section of the book 
devoted to ruled spaces for recording negative and print 
exposures, and a number of pages in diary form (a week 
on a page) and blank pages for memoranda, the literary 
portion of the book may be regarded as a useful guide 
to photographic procedure in tabloid form. In fact, the 
average photographer can find answers in this “diary " 
to practically every question likely to arise in his photo- 
graphic practice when carried out by the aid of 
“Tabloid " chemicals, to say nothing of lists of plate 
speeds and the Wellcome Exposure Calculator. The 
book may be obtained from all photographic dealers and 
booksellers, and at all railwav bookstalls. Price in the 
British Isles, one shilling. Three editions are pub'ished, 
one for the Southern Hemisphere, one for the Northern, 
and the third, a special edition, for the United States. 
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“CARAVANNING WITH A CAMERA.” 


R. JUSTICE EVE paid a first visit to 
the Camera Club the other evening, 
when he took the chair at Mr. 
Edgar  Bellingham's lecture оп 
“Caravanning with a Camera.” His 
lordship confessed that he was 
something of a photographer in 
that he carried a Kodak, and 
snapped his friends whenever he 
thought he had them at a disadvan- 
tage, but he supposed that it was 
because of his experience as a 
caravanner that he had been asked 
to preside on that occasion. He 
had been an ardent caravanner for 
over thirty years, having taken out 
his first caravan in 1881, and slept 
in his last only a few nights pre- 
viously. It was his practice, he 
said, to go down from Friday night 

until Sunday night to the country, where,at present in an orchard 
in the Midlands, he kept his pair of caravans. Caravanning 
required some special attributes ; an unfailing optimism was one 
of them, and some knowledge of the culinary art another. ln 
fact, the caravan must not only be made for the man, but the 
man for the caravan. ME " 

Mr. Bellingham was inimitable, as usual, in his description of 
his caravanning experiences. The caravan of his choice was a 
one-horse affair, snug in the Dickensian sense, with no place 
for anvthing, but evervthing where vou could find it. lt would 
carry two in luxury, three in comfort, and four at a pinch, but 
the fourth man at meals would have to sit on an upturned bucket, 
and keep his elbow in the oven. With some difficulty he acquired 
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a horse warranted not to gallop—a horse which was more like 
an elephant in its manner of moving than anything he had ever 
seen except an elephant. It could never be induced to pass a 
place of refreshment until the driver had been through the 
formality—“ purely a formality, ladies and gentlemen ”—of getting 
off the shafts and on again. Nevertheless, the caravan has 
advantages over the motor-car. As Mr. Bellingham says, if the 
motor-car breaks down, where are you? But if the van breaks 
down—why, there you are. 

It was better to put up in the country than in the town. In 
a Lancashire town, asking for a convenient hostelry, he would 
be pointed to a place " where they take in circus folk and such 
like as you.” But in the country he found farmers who would 
gladly give him a place in their fields, hidden from the road, 
and near a brook where it was possible to take a morning bath. 
After bath came breakfast, when, after porridge, the three 
vanners invariably consumed a pound and a half of ham and 
nine eggs, not to speak of potted meats and sundries. Washing 
up was economised by making one side of the plate at dinner 
serve for meat, and the other side for pudding. Under these 
circumstances it was possible to do nothing, and do it well. 

Still, the camera was a spur to energy, and now thev were 
making archaeological studies in a neighbouring town or village, 
or, again, natural historv studies in hedges and ditches still 
nearer their pitch, or, yet again, they were picture-making on 
the farm itself, their subjects being the rams, and pigs, and 
ducks and geese, and farmer's daughters, and such-like odds and 
ends. There was a peacock on the farm, too, which fought shy 
of the vanners until it dawned on him that they were taking 
photographs, and then he was never far from the van, and always 
had his tail spread. In the heart of the country one never had 
to go far for a subject; it was difficult, indeed, to point the 
camera in the wrong direction. 
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ACK of order and method in the dark-room is often 
responsible for unsuccessful and slipshod work. 

We do not all possess a specially fitted up dark- 

room, and therefore have to put up with a more 

or less inconvenient makeshift. It is under these condi- 
tions that the word “method " is specially applicable. 


The Simplicity of Photographic Procedure. 

So many of the uninitiated say that photography is a 
horribly messy business—“‘ you have to carry such a lot 
of bottles and dishes about with you.” This is a gross 
libel. There is no need to make it a messy business, пог 
is it necessary to carry alarge outfit. My own travelling 
kit consists of an old army boot box, 14 by 12 inches, 
roughly, with a sliding lid, and contains the following : 
—T wo printing frames, quarter-plate; two papier maché 
half-plate trays; two papier maché quarter-plate trays; 
one quarter-plate fixing trough; one developing tank, 
quarter-plate; and one four-ounce measuring glass. 

For chemicals I rely on Burroughs, Wellcome 
tabloids, which are to be had almost everywhere. It is 
not, however, upon travelling impedimenta that I wish 
to dwell, but upon the home dark-room. 

]t is a mistake to keep a large stock of anything, 
especially if one lives in or near a large town. Only 
just sufficient for immediate use should be stored, and 
then everything ought to be in good condition. 

It is surprising how many things one can do without. 
For instance, it is absurd to have a number of various 
developers, when two at the most should suffice. 


Water, Elbow-room, and Storage. 

An ideal dark-room should have that greatest of all 
luxuries—water laid on, and a good roomy sink, but this 
is not always possible. Supposing, then, the worker can 
convert a portion of an attic or small room to his own 
use, the first thing is to provide a good table or bench, 
giving plenty of "elbow room." It is more or less im- 
material whether daylight through ruby glass or lamp- 
light is used for developing by, though on the whole I 
have a preference for a sliding shutter and daylight. 
The table should be placed against the wall under the 
window if there is one. Above the table should be a 
roomy lock-up cupboard with deep shelves; underneath 
the table a bucket or tin bath for waste, and another 
filled with clean water. 

A good stock of old towels is a sine qua non. Spilt 
solutions should be immediately mopped up and the 
work-table kept as dry as possible. In the cupboard are 
kept all the chemicals, dishes, etc.—the top shelf for the 
former, and the bottom ones for the latter. 

Plates, papers, and other sensitive material take no 
place in the dark-room. They should be stored in a dry 
cupboard in a sitting-room. 
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By G. E. C. MORRIS. 


Here is a list of "raw material”: 1 ounce pyro in 
powder; 3 ounces rodinal (optional); 1 ounce amidol or 
metol, according to preference; 1 Ib. soda sulphite 
crystals; г lb. soda carbonate; т lb. alum; one 4-ounce 
bottle 10 per cent. solution of bromide of potassium ; 
2 ounces potass. metabisulphite; 7 lb. jar of hypo. 

These are all the absolute necessaries for plates or 
films and bromide work. Naturally platinum, carbon, 
and P.O.P. workers require a small supplementary out- 
fit, which can be procured as required. - In addition to 
these chemicals a selection of dishes and sundries is 
needed. 

The Quarter-plate Worker. 

The quarter-plate worker should have four deep 
quarter-plate dishes; two deep half-plate dishes; two 
12 by то dishes (for enlarging, or washing prints in 
quantities); one 4-ounce measuring glass; one pair 
scales; six printing frames, quarter or half plate; one 
porcelain fixing tank, quarter-plate; one roller squeegee; 
two dozen wooden-headed pins for suspending prints for 
drying; one quarter-plate tin tank (for development); one 
quarter-plate tin tank (for washing with syphon tube); 
one good oil lamp. This completes the outfit, and in- 
cludes everything necessary for work of the ordinary 
kind. | 
_ То preserve method and neatness, and to make work- 
ing a pleasure, care must be taken to keep each thing in 
its appointed place and for its own particular use. A 
jumble of dishes, bottles, etc., lying about on the work- 
table is not conducive to comfortable manipulation. 


Solutions. 

When the developer has been made up, it should be 
labelled clearly No. I. and No. II. pyro soda, on each 
bottle, if it is dispensed as a working formula. 

As a matter of fact, pyro does not keep well in solu- 
tion, and therefore a No. II. solution is all that it is 
advisable to keep ready made up, indefinitely. Com- 
pounding the No. I. immediately before use ensures a 
good, clean-working developer. 

The fixing bath will keep indefinitely, and if used in a 
porcelain tank with a lid, the plates can be easily slipped 
in as they come out of the developer, each in separate 
grooves, thus doing away with the somewhat messy 
business of a flat dish, which accommodates only two at 
a time at the most, and also the possibility of one plate 
overlying the other. Waste solutions should be imme- 
diately emptied into the slop-pail beneath the table, and 
never left lying about in the dishes after use. 

If this is always done there is very little chance of 
spilled solutions creeping over the table, which is so 
objectionable in the dark. Probably an enlarging table 
will be required later on, and this should be placed on 
the right-hand side of the work-table, so that one can 
view the image on the screen from right-hand side, also 
a much more convenient position than the opposite, as 
it gives easy access to the thumbscrew on the rackwork 
of the lantern. 
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An Alternative Water Supply. 

In the attic dark-room where there is no water laid on, 
a good tank fixed on the wall is very handy, especially 
if it is fitted with a tap. A cheap galvanised bath hold- 
ing about four gallons and placed in a convenient place 
is the next best thing. Even when working enlarge- 
ments the lack of running water is barely missed if care 
is taken to have the fresh-water tank handy. І supple- 
ment the tank which holds the water with a tall tin can 
fitted with a spout. 
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Regarding the illumination, whether it be by means of 
a sliding window or an oil or gas lamp, let there be suffi- 
cient—nay, plenty of it. 

Real ruby glass with a piece of yellow non-actinic 
canvas over it is a very pleasant and quite safe light. It 
makes all the difference to one’s comfort if a good light 
is assured. Therefore, it is well not to crowd the table 
unnecessarily, and to have as much space as possible to 
fee] about in; and, lastly, have one place for everything, 
and keep to it. 


Ge. _ “PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1913.” 
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By W. R. BLAND. 


AST December a short notice of mine of Photograms of the 
Year, 1912, was published in this journal, and to my 
dismay was headed “An Appreciation.” Up to that moment 1 
did not know I had written an appreciation in my life. My 
idea of such is, as the saying goes, to be very kind to virtues 
and a little blind to faults, but, like all of us, 1 have a keen and 
enduring perception of the mote іп my brother's eye. 
Had 1 seen any in my brother's Photograms of 1912, 
it would have been notified in the review—one or two 
Microscopic ones were. Now the time comes to consider the 
successor—1g13, just published. I hope it will not be headed 
“An Appreciation.” It is like giving the novel reader a synopsis 
of the story on the first page and expecting him to read the 
book. The present issue is on the same lines as its predecessor, 
and, to begin at the bottom, is a very fitting ornament for the 
drawing-room table. Artistically bound, large pages the size of 
this, the clearest of type, and one hundred and two pictures in 
the best style of finished, nay, lovingly finished, productión, and 
each picture the same way ир; this last-named feature a luxury. 
The Editor opens with “Some Comments” on: the year's 
work, and writes with full knowledge of events and of the trend 
of events, pointing out that the "pick of the year's work" as 
given in the book shows the tendency of photographers to become 
more photographic in their work than of late years. Perhaps not 
more than four or five of the one hundred and two photographs 
reproduced belong to the class said to be going out of favour, 
and this may cause one to ask how much of its apparent popu- 
larity was due to the beating of drums by its professors. 
Signs of the times point now in the direction of sanity and 
health. The “pot-hook” school, which lived on beauty (and 
sometimes on ugliness) of line only, and gave us the anatomy, 
the skeleton of a picture as all.satisfying, was the lineal descen- 
dant of the society craze for “living-up” to china teapots, vide 
Punch of that period. This photographic craze is nearly dead 
now, thank goodness! Picture making is coming into its own 
again. A frank type of very beautiful straight photography, full 
of charm, is Aladar Szekely's “ Maidenhood " (Plate ХП.). How 
far better this joyous, life-full rendering would have suited 
Malcolm Arbuthnot’s “Brother and Sister" (Plate XXX.), than 
its present poster style in two or three tones. | | 
Vor a ee of ^ straight” photography with high-lights 
from head to foot of the subject—note how the high-lights 
on the boots "tell"—and yet in the true spirit of Royal 
Academy portraiture, and doubtless serving its purpose as in 
no other way it could, the reader should refer to William 
Crooke's “Robt. K. Inches, Esq." (Plate XXVI.). Then, as a 
change, and to see what can uu usar when ще photographer 15 
not trammelled by any considerations апа сап “ go-as-you- 
please," Furley Lewis “Subtél” (Plate XXIII.) and Hugh 
Cecil’s “Alfred Parsons, Esq., R.A.” (Plate XLVII.), in spite of 
the misshapen left hand, should be consulted. These are two 
out of a number of exemplars. Straight photography, I take it, 
simply means that the work must look straight, that evidences 
of control must not obtrude themselves, as in. Annie W. 
Brigman's * The Source” (Plate LII.). Compare with Bertram 


Park's “Nude” (Plate XXXVI.). The forgoing comments have 
have arisen directly from the Editor's article, but I seem to 
have wandered a long way from it. This article, which roams 
over the world's doings, concludes with an informing extract 
from a new article by De Zayas in Camera WoDk. 

Mr. Antony Guest writes pleasantly and earnestly on " The 
Need of an Artistic Standard," but can there be such a thing as 
an artistic standard? Artists, with poets, have license. There 
are “laws of nature” which are generally recognised, and Mr. 
Guest urges that, to begin with, some of these, the elementary 
ones, should be more carefully observed and seriously considered 
by photographers. This is quite right, and holds good until 
Nature contradicts itself, which it may do the next minute. The 
arguments Mr. Guest so properly advances are based on the 
acknowledged traditions of picture making, and Nature is not 
in business as a picture-maker. This does not in the least lessen 
the force and value of his article, it is but something to bear in 
mind should the conferences he advocates come into being, and 
at which there will be no end of dogmatising about Nature. 

The Royal and Salon Exhibitions are again dealt with by that 
scholarly critic, Mr. F. C. Tilney. Every word Mr. Tilney 
writes is of weight, and is based on a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. He leaves off just when one least expects him to. 
He awakens appetite and then puts us on a form of hunger 
strike. This metaphor is not what it might be, but will be 
understood. 

Articles follow on Pictorial Photography in Germany, France, 
(by our old friend, M. Demachy), Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Canada, and Australia. The one hundred and two pictures (the 
frontispiece in colour, by Cavendish Morton), are on stout art 
paper of a matt-lustre surface, very comfortable to one's eyes. 
All are fine reproductions, very nearly all are perfectly "sane," 
a pleasure to look at now and in time to come. The progress 
of photography is summed up in the nineteen volumes of this 
annual. Allowing for the present vastly improved manner of 
reproduction, a great advance will be seen by comparing the 
work shown last year, or this, with, say, that in the early volumes, 
beginning 1895. Only a perfectly self-satisfied person would say 
the present pictures need no improvement. An advance which, 
in some cases, remains to be made is to get light into shadows. 
Shadows are not always muddy-looking. See Alfred G. Buck- 
ham's rendering of shadows in “Moonlight” (Plate XVII.), and 
the shadowy light in Alex. Keighley's “The Sphinx” (Plate ХХІ.). 
There are very many fine pictures on which I should like to 
dwell, but space does not permit. Just one word for that picture 
of pure joy which will appeal to every woman and also to every 
man whose heart is not as the nether millstone, Walter Bening- 
ton's “The Babe” (Plate XXXI.). Wholly apart from any idea 
of a mere “appreciation,” but to be just and with no need to 
be generous, I cannot imagine any photographer who respects 
his work dispensing with this indispensable collection of pictures. 
The pictures, together with the literary contributions, will fully 
inform him as to where we are, and should prove an incentive to 
work and progress on his part. The volume is one to buy, keep, 
read, and study. 
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A STRUGGLE FOR POSSESSION. 


IS ambition fired 
by the remark- 
able football snapshots 
that week by week 
adorn the pages of our 
sporting contempora- 
ries, an enthusiastic 
but — photographically 
speaking — somewhat 
old-fashioned friend of 
mine endeavoured to 
emulate those typical 
examples of the press- 
man's art. He sought, 
and obtained, permis- 
sion to illustrate a 
representative match. 
His camera, a half- 
plate field instrument 
on a tripod, was care- 
fully fixed in the ap- 
proved position a little 
wide of and a few 
yards behind the goal. 
The middle distance was sharply focussed on the screen, the 
shutter set at 200th of a second, the slide drawn ready. 

The game began. My friend, Micawber-like, waited for 
something to “turn up." It arrived sooner than expected— 
a swishing shot at goal, that missed the target by several 
yards and hit the half-plate polished mahogany stand camera 
broadside on the bellows! It literally knocked all the wind 
out of the camera, and, metaphorically, out of the photo- 
grapher too! Slowly he gathered up the fragments of his 
once proud machine and retired amid profuse expressions 
of sympathy from rabid spectators, whose view of the game 
had been hampered by his bulky outfit. 

Experience is a stern teacher. My friend knows now that 
to get really good football pictures it is essential to employ 
a hand camera, with focal-plane shutter speeded up to at 
least 6ooth fraction of a second. Even at that speed incidents 


GOALKEEPER STOPS A GREAT “SHOT.” 
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FOOTBALL AND THE CAMERA. 


A Topical Article for the Hand-Camera Worker. 
Written and Illustrated by CHARLES Е. SHAW. 


Special to “ The A. P. & Р. М. ° 


that thrill are not easily obtained. One needs a hawk-like 
eye and unhesitating judgment to catch the more heroic 
phases of the game. The unexpected happens so quickly 
and so often that—to be paradoxical—one must wait with 
finger on release expecting the coming of the unexpected. 
It may be a wild shot at goal from point-blank range that 
affords the alert photographer an opportunity to “snap” the 
keeper effecting a picturesquely acrobatic “save,” or an 
aggressive forward leaping high to head the ball into the 
net. It may be a stern duel for possession between well- 
matched rivals on the wing, or a brilliant individual dribble 
by a “star” player. In a keenly contested game incidents 
come “not in single spies, but in battalions.” They come 
from right and left and down the centre, from straight kicks, 
cross kicks, screw kicks, high kicks, and kicks that send the 
pneumatic sphere hurtling along the turf. There are fierce 
bombardments in the mouth of goal; desperate assaults and 


A STRENUOUS MOMENT. 


indomitable deeds of defence, with players somersaulting 
over players; goalkeepers diving for the elusive ball or 
punching it away with outstretched arms ; backs lunging with 
legs at astounding angles, and forwards springing heaven- 
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ward to catch the flying object and bang. it into the coveted. 


haven. 


Thus, with players rushing here and there, a medley of 


strenuous athletes, it is necessary to make the shortest 
possible exposures the light value will permit. Times 
without number I have proved бооёћ of a second hopelessly 
too slow to render incidents free from movement. Ехрегі- 
ence proves that the only way to be prepared for all that 
comes during the course of any game is to have the shutter 
at 1-1,000th of a second. 

Some time ago I was talking to an expert Press worker on 
this very topic, and he gravely assured me that when 
"covering" football matches he never made exposures 
shorter than 1-50th of a second. If a player was heading the 
ball, he caught him at the crucial moment when movement 
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MODERN GLADIATORS. 


in man and ball was suspended. The same where a lusty 
kick cleared the defenders’ citadel: he “snapped” the 
extended leg at the limit of its stroke and whilst “dead” for 
an infinitesimal "tick." Needless to say, 1 congratulated 


-him-most 
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ily-on-his ability as a—no, not photographer ! 
The best football pictures are to be obtained at the 
beginning or towards the close of the season, for the simple 


“HEADING ” BALL INTO МЕТ. 


reason that the light is usually good in September and 
March, and with modern lenses one can get fully exposed 
negatives, even with ultra-rapid exposures. All the illustra- 
tions to this article were taken with an exposure of one- 
thousandth part of a second, with a quarter-plate Goerz- 
Anschutz camera and Celor lens working at full aperture. 

The football photographer’s difficulties are biggest in 
November. Negatives exposed with a yellow haze enshroud- 
ing the field of play need all the artful cajolery of an expert 
to yield a printable image. If one were compelled to make 
contact prints, not ten in a thousand would be of practical 
use. But a tinted screen on the lens of the enlarging lantern 
and extra contrasty bromide paper make a big difference to 
the product of a very “thin” original. 

The knowing Press photographer, when taking football 
pictures, operates his camera as near to the ground as is 
convenient. This, of course, throws the figures into bolder 
relief, and is the simple explanation of the amazing jumping 
powers apparently possessed by many present-day foot- 
ballers, who seem to leap half the height of a lofty flag-pole 
or high grand stand with consummate ease. 


— — وي‎ — —— 
LOWER DUTIES ON IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE reduced tariff on goods of foreign manufacture, promised 

by the Democratic party, has at last become a law. The 
photographic industries have been seriously affected, and 
material of nearly every description can now be imported at a 
much lower rate of duty than for many years. Roll-films are 
on the free list for the first time. 

From our American contemporary, Photo-Era, we learn that 
the present ad valorem import duties on the principal photo- 
graphic products are as follows:— 

Films (rolls and packs), unexposed, free; hitherto 25 per cent. 
Dry-plates, unexposed, 15 per cent. ; reduced from 25 per cent. 
Lenses (camera and projection), 25 per cent.; reduced from 
4S per cent. Cameras, metal, wood, or both, 15 per cent.; 
reduced from 45 per cent. Papers, sensitised, 25 per cent.; 
reduced from 35 per cent. Papers, not sensitised, 15 per cent., 
reduced from 3o per cent. Photographs, mounted or unmounted, 
15 рет cent.; reduced from 25 per cent. Lantern slides, plain 
or coloured, 25 per cent. ; reduced from 45. Chemicals, liquid, 
powder, or crystals, 10 to 20 per cent.; reduced from 25 per 


Chemicals in tablet form, 25 per cent.; hitherto a5 per 
Pyrogallic acid (pyro), 12 cents per lb.; reduced from 
Opera and field glasses, 35 per cent. ; reduced from 


cent. 
cent. 
25 per cent. 
45 per cent. 

In addition to ordinary photographic films, unexposed motion- 
picture film is admitted free of duty, but if exposed but un- 
developed, the tariff is two cents per linear foot ; if exposed and 
developed, three cents per foot. Film positives one cent. per 
foot. Photographic pictures for exhibition at a specified show 
organised by any society established for the encouragement of 
the arts, are also admitted free. Lecturers and scientists, etc., 
may also take in photographic pictures free if same are exported 
again within six months. 

That apparatus, plates, and films of European make will now 
be sold in the United States in increased quantities goes with- 
out saying, and, as a consequence, new photographic 
firms will be created, and small ones will suddenly leap into 
prominence. In fact, it is a great opportunity for the “live ” 
British manufacturer. 
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from a lantern slide in a room 12 ft. long?” or the ques- 
tion may take the following form: “I have a good modern 
anastigmat opening to F/4. Could I have this fitted to a 
projection lantern, and what sized picture would it give me 
at 8 ft. from the screen?” 

Now these and all the usual lantern lens questions can 
easily be solved by a little simple arithmetic and the aid 
of the accompanying diagram. 

It certainly is very desirable that everyone using either 
an enlarging or projection lantern should know how to 
work these simple problems for himself, and so be in a 
position to help others. 

Suppose then that SS is the 3 in. lantern slide, L the lens, 
and PP the screen picture. Now, with the proverbial half 
an eye, we can see that the ratio of PP to SS is the same as 
the ratio of BL to AL. For instance, suppose the 3 zz. slide 
gives a 3 ft. picture, then PP is twelve times SS. Then 
BL is twelve times AL, whatever the actual distances may 
be. Now it is usual among photographers to say that the 
slide is enlarged so many diameters; in this case twelve. 
But it is more convenient to speak of it as "linear ratio” 


P 


B 


P 


rather than diameters, or briefly “ratio” (linear being under- 
stood). 

The next point to lay to heart is not obvious to all, but 
it can easily be shown by geometrical optics. It is that the 
distance LB is “ratio plus one time focal length." In this 
case LB would be twelve plus one, 1.e. thirteen times the 
focal length of the lens, whatever the focal length may be. 
But we have just seen that BL is twelve times AL, so AL 
is one-twelfth part of thirteen times the focal length. 

This may read rather puzzling just at first, but a homely 
example will make it all quite plain. As before, suppose 
our 3 in. slide is giving a 3 ft. picture, ¢.e. an enlargement 
“ratio” of 12. And suppose we are using a 6 in. focus lens, 
then PP is 3 ft., SS is 3 in., and LB is 13 times 6 in., or 6 ft. 
6 in. ; and LA is 6 ft. 6 in., divided by 12, or 6} in. 

Now we may go back to the first problem, and see how 
it works out. We want a 4 ft. picture in a 12 ft. room. 
Dividing 4 ft. by 3 in. we get a ratio of 16. Our room is 
only 12 ft. from wall to wall, so we must allow at least 1 ft. 
for the lantern, so that from lens to screen we can at 
most have only about 11 ft. 

As the ratio is 16, the 11 ft. distance LB is 17 times the 
focal length, and equals say 11 ft., so dividing 11 ft. by 17 
gives us 7,7, or say 7} in. 

Now let us see what we can make of this. As the pro- 
posed lens opens out to F/4, it will be available, and com- 
pare in that respect fairly well with an ordinary portrait 


| Special to * The А. Р. & P. N." я Ву *ONLOOKER." 
NE of the queries lens, such as is used for lantern work. But note that the 
which crop up all-important item of focal length is not mentioned in the 
pretty frequently is something question. So we must imagine its focal length to be, let 
of this kind : | us say 5 in. by way of example. Now we have a distance 
“What focal length of lens of $ ft. from lens to screen. So 8 ft., 1.6. 96 in., is “ratio 
would give me a 4 ft. picture plus one time focal length,” z.e. ratio plus one time 5: 


SO 91=5 times ratio, or ratio equals 91 divided by 5, or say 
18 times (very nearly). So our 3 in. slide would be enlarged 
18 times, or we should get a 43 ft. picture on the screen. 

There is a third form of question that arises from time to 
time, thus: “I have a projection lantern with an 8 in. objec- 
tive. lam invited to lecture in a large hall. How far from 
the screen should the lantern he to give a 9 ft. picture?” 
First we divide 9 ft. (or 108 in.) by 3 in. (slide) to get the 
“ratio” 36; and BL in our figure is “ratio plus one times 
focal length.” So BL is 37 times 8 in., or 24% ft. 

Or again : ^I have a projection lantern fitted with a lens 
which does not give as large a picture as I want in the only 
available room. The space limit from screen to lantern 1s 


10 ft. My lens only gives me a 3 ft. picture of a slide. 1 
should like a $ ft. picture. Can I alter the lens in anv 
way?” 


First, we note that the 3 in. slide is enlarged to 3 ft. (36 in.), 
so the ratio is 12. But BL in our diagram in this case is 
10 ft., so if we divide то ft. by ratio plus т, 2.е. 13, we shall 
get the focal length of the lens, viz., 04, which we may call 

in. 

: But we want to enlarge a 3 in. slide to 5 ft. (бо in.), 2.е. a 
ratio of 20. So we must divide 10 ft. by 21 ft., giving us 
what, for simplicity of reckoning, we may regard as 6 in., 2.е. 
we have to change the focal length of this old 9 in. lens to 
something less than 6 11. To find the required supplemental 
convex lens we multiply 9 by 6, and divide the product 54 
by 9 minus 6, or 5, getting 18 in. This is not strictly accurate, 
as it is based on the assumption that the lenses have no 
appreciable thickness, and are all placed in contact. But 
in practice there is an appreciable separation which lengthens 
the combined or new focal length. So instead of using an 
18 in. supplementary it would be advisable to use one of 
say 12 in. focus, which, combined with 9 in., and not allow- 
ing for any "separation," would give a combined focal 
length of 5 in. If we combine a 9 and a 12 in. lens, and 
allow 3 in. separation, we get a focal length of 6 in. 


Classifying Slides.—Those workers who go in for slide 
making on anything like an extensive scale will find it a 
convenience to use binding papers of different colours. Thus 
one’s flower subject, architectural, and other groups may 
be conveniently indicated; or all the slides of the same 
holiday trip may be one-coloured binders. 

White Ink is very convenient for writing titles, numbers, 
etc., on black paper used as masks. For this purpose we 
may use water-colour Chinese white (tube or pan) and a 
small, finely-pointed brush—sable is better than camel hair. 
The sable tool costs rather more than that called camel-hair, 
which, by the way, is rarely ever made of the hair of a 
camel. Ink may be easily made at home by first dis- 
solving 1 part of gum arabic in $5 parts of water, strain- 
ing this through muslin, and then adding oxide of zinc ог 
sulphate of barium. If these white powders cannot con- 
veniently be obtained we can substitute a cake of Chinese 
white, as sold in children's paint boxes.* For a pen the 
ink should be rather more liquid than when a brush is 
used. А broad-pointed soft quill pen is the best. To pre- 
vent the gum solution turning mouldy, one or two drops 
of carbolic acid should be added to it before the white pig- 
ment is added. 

* This will have to be scraped to a powder with an old knife, and then 


rubbed down, with the gum solution, with a knife on the back of a dinner 
plate, to a convenient consistency. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 

will be continued weekby week. They should be kept for future 
reference. Тһе notes started in the issue datd Octobr 2otn. 


Chromium.— The salts of chromium are used in photography 
for hardening gelatine and rendering it less soluble (see ALUM, 
CHROME); for sensitising gelatine and other colloid substances 
by rendering them insoluble after exposure to light (see POTAS- 
SIUM BICHROMATE); and for intensifying negatives (see POTAS- 
SIUM BICHROMATE). 


Citrate of Soda, Potash, etc.—The citrates are used as 
restrainers in alkaline development, instead of bromides. From 
two to five grains of sodium citrate or potassium citrate may be 
added to each ounce of a pyro-soda or other alkaline developer 
for treating an over-exposed plate. A convenient method of 
using a citrate in this manner is by preparing a то per cent. 
solution from which то minims may be taken for each grain of 
citrate required. A series of experimental tests, made a few 
years ago, indicated that the citrates possessed less value as 
restrainers for over-exposure than the bromides. А further 
objection to their use is that a solution does not keep well. 


Citric Acid. —For acidifying a solution of an alkaline sulphite, 
when an acid sulphite is not available, as a preservative for 
pyro or other developing substance, a quarter of an ounce of 
citric acid should be used for four ounces of crystal sodium 


sulphite. The chemicals used in mixing the solution should be 
dissolved in the order given. 
Sodium sulphite exter Rex Ves esa EP Edi sies 4 02 
Citric acid неа oe bocas b pede dea pad os 4 oz. 
e pM C о I OZ. 
Water to make: poss cence CO тыр 9} oz. 


The quantity of water may be varied according to the special 
formula employed. 

Citric acid is used in the author’s sensitising bath for carbon 
tissue, etc. (See POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.) 

Citric acid may be used instead of hydrochloric acid as a 
clearing bath for platinotype prints; it has less softening effect 
on the paper, but beyond this it possesses no advantage over 
hydrochloric acid. A much stronger solution is necessary when 
citric acid is used, and this acid is much more costly. The 
standard formula is:— 

Citric Сас а о н аон о Ао: І 02. 
Water оннар ен на 20 OZ. 


This solution is used іп ап exactly similar manner as the 
hydrochloric acid solution, at least three successive quantities 
of solution being necessary. 

Diamidophenol.—Sold also under the trade names of Amidol 
and Dianol. Ап excellent developer for bromide and gaslight 
papers. It may also be used for negatives with good results. 
Diamidophenol requires no addition of an alkali to render it 
active, a solution containing sodium sulphite and diamido- 
phenol only forming the active developer. А disadvantage is 
that the solution will only keep in good condition for about 
three days. A thoroughly satisfactory formula is:— 


Sodium- sülphite veteris exo аси 300 gr. 
Diamidophenol- ооо Ss 30 gr. 
Potassium bromide иго 6 gr. 
Water о ааа IO OZ 


The sodium sulphite must be dissolved first. 

For very vigorous results the solution inay be used undiluted ; 
for ordinary use it is preferable to dilute it to half strength by 
adding an equal quantity of water to each quantity of solution 
taken. 


Dianol.—A form of Diamidophenol. 


Edinol.—A developing substance which tends to produce soft 
and delicate rather than strong and vigorous results. It may be 
prepared either as a single solution or in two separate solutions. 

For the former, dissolve in the order given:— 


Sodium) sulphite орел 3 02. 
Sodiüm Carbonate: „аана нона анна 3 02. 
EROL ОООО О О Л b di bad E Г Г 4 oz. 
Potassium. bromide: ata 40 gr 
Water О. а рн И emat O 12 OZ 
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For negatives take 1 drm. and add water up to 1 oz. For 
bromide and gaslight papers, add water to make an ounce and 
a half. 

For two separate solutions prepare :— 


No. r.—Sodium sulphite cesedan а OZ. 
Edinol. а auo аА E Ride o ec PUE 4 oz. 
Potassium bromide .................... esee 40 ЕТ. 
hog ic db de №2 ОЕ: 

No. 2.—Sodium sulphite 5:5 onore оао 2 OZ. 
Sodium carbonate пелена 2 02. 
Water tO Ree IO OZ. 


For negatives, take 1 drm. No. 1, 2 drm. No. 2, and add 
water to make 1 oz. For prints, 1 drm. No. 1, 2 drm. No. 2, 
and water to an ounce and a half. 


Eikonogen.—A developer similar in the character of the result 
produced to Edinol. For a single solution, mix im the order 


given : — 

Sodium sülphite...... eee eere err aste eie e 2 Os. 
Sodium. :Cafbonate «ii ro ed moe RS Ij oz. 
EiKOBOEBH- sess causa SERE Or XEM IRE они EC obe d 4 oz. 
Potassium: bromide: sS RAS rr raa 2e gr. 
Water ыйынын Кр ueteres biu eb Ne eon uS 2e or 

For negatives :—Solution 1 part, water 1 part. 

For prints:—Solution 1 part, water 2 parts. 

For separate solutions : — 

No. r.—Sodium sulphite ............ sess $ oz. 
EIRKODOPREN. „нона ОШЫН АРЫК den Е d 4 oz. 
Potassium bromide ................................. -.. 20 gr. 
Water tO esos cetus а 20 OZ. 

No. 2.—Sodium sulphite ....................... eese 2 Oz. 
Sodium carbonate .................................... 2 Ох. 
Mater tO ACG н edunt vate aia de 26 OZ. 


For negatives:—Mix equal parts of each solution. 
prints :—ı part No 1, 1 part No. 2, and т part water. 


Eikonogen and hydroquinone form a good non-staining de- 
veloper, giving greater contrast and brilliancy than eikonogen 
In either of the above formula 3o gr. hydroquinone and 


For 


80 gr. eikonogen should replace the quantity of eikonogen given. 
(To be continued.) 


e. 

The Camera Club.—To-night (Monday, November 24) Mr. R. 
L. Goodyer will demonstrate tank development. This series of 
demonstrations will continue on Monday evenings during the 
winter. On Thursday, Dr. Vaughan Cornish will lecture on 
“The Size and Speed of Ocean Waves.” 


Woolwich Photographic Ѕосіеќу.— The hon. secretary, Mr. 
Albert Wood, having resigned, his place has been filled by Mr. 
Herbert H. Clare, Electricity Works, Plumstead, to whom all 
future communications should be addressed. 


The Photomicrographic Society.—The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Wednesday, November 26, at 8 p.m., at 
the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., 
when Mr. Max Poser, F.R.M.S., will lecture on “Fluorescence, 
Luminescence, and Phosphorescence.” The committee will be 
pleased to welcome any visitors interested in photomicrography. 


Mazda Stereoptican Lamps.—We have been asked by the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, of Mazda House, 77, 
Upper Thames Street, to announce that, in connection with the 
special stereoptican or focussing types of Mazda lamps recently 
described in these columns, the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., of Altrincham, Manchester, are acting as their 
agents, and have developed, under the name of "Radol," an 
apparatus to facilitate the application of Mazda Stereoptican 
lamps to photographic enlarging lanterns. 


Barnet Handbook Competition.—Readers are reminded that 
entries for the competition instituted by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
of Barnet (for photographs on their plates, films, and papers), 
close on December 3o. There is an open section (for amateurs 
only) in which cash prizes of £5, £3, £2, five prizes of £1 each, 
twenty of ros. each, and twenty of ss. each are offered. In the 
junior class (for those under 16), prizes of Дт 1s. ; 15s., ros. 6d., 
and five of gs. each are offered. Application to the above 
address will bring further particulars. 
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THE THUNDERSTORM. By BERTRAM C. WICKISON. 


This picture was exhibited at the Roya’ Photographic Society's Exhibition. and also recetved an award at the reeent exhibition of the 
Cripplegate Photographic Society. 
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From the London 


Salon of Photography. 
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ONCE get rid of the notion that conventional poses are 
necessary for successful portraiture, the way is open 
for the production of delightful results, especially of 
children; for if the little ones are allowed to move about 


under unhampered con- 
ditions, picturesque  atti- 
tudes and expressions 
follow with a startling 
rapidity. To secure these 
it is better to avoid 
stand cameras апа use 
instead some form of hand 
camera, among which a 
reliable and easily 
manipulated reflex stands 
pre-eminent. 

For making portraits 
of children the reflex 15 
an ideal camera; but its 
principal fault when fitted 
with a focal-plane shutter 
arises from the  slowest 
speed being only about 
i-10th of a second. This 
is far too quick for a great 
number of subjects, espe- 
cially indoors. What is 


HILD PORTRAITURE WITH A 
TELEPHOTO LENS. 


By W. THOMAS. 


needed, and surely 
not beyond the wit 
of man to arrange, 
is some means of 
giving an exposure 
of half or a quar- 
ter of a second's 
duration, which, in 
combination with 
lens aperture of F/5 
and rapid plate, 
would open out vast 
opportunities for 
making child pic- 
tures in any well- 
lighted room. 

If only camera 
makers would de- 
vote their attention 
to trying how slow 
an automatic ex- 
posure a focal-plane 
shutter can be made 
to give, instead of 
how quick, they 
should be able to 
provide that which 
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thousands of  photo- 
graphers are in urgent 
need of, a really slow 
focal-plane shutter. 
One of the anastig- 
mats working at F/4 
is admirably suited for 
these portrait pictures, 
allowing reasonably 
quick exposures out- 
doors, with the cer- 
tainty of full light 
action. Where colour 
contrasts are rich and 
full, panchromatic 
plates with suitable 
colour screens may be 
used, to ensure more 
satisfactory results. 
When dealing with 
small groups or single 
figures out of doors, 
there is not the same 
restriction in moving 
about as when confined 
indoors, so that a much 
longer focus lens may 
be employed. 
Recently several 
makers have produced 
a fixed-focus type of 
tele-lens. At first the 
apertures were not 
larger than F/9 or Е/7, 
satisfactory enough 
(Continued on page 485.) 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


See page 455. 
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for some subjects; but the need was felt for the same 
large apertures as were available in ordinary lenses, 
and the demand was met, among others, by Messrs. 
Dallmeyer, who produced a new series of their 
quarter-plate Adon telephoto, with twelve-inch focus, 
working aperture of F/4.5, which for the present repre- 
sents the last word in big-aperture tele-lenses. 

There is nothing new to learn in using these fixed tele- 
lenses. They are handled exactly as any ordinary lens, 
except that it is necessary to remember they enlarge 
everything (effects from the movement of camera in- 
cluded), and what might not show in negatives when 
using a short-focus lens becomes painfully evident if a 
twelve-inch one is employed. Care has therefore to be 
taken to avoid movement when exposing with a hand 
camera fitted with one of these long-focus combinations. 
Apart from this matter, they are handled just as usual, 
and present no other difficulty. 

The illustrations on page 483 represent the kind of 
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results readily obtained with such a lens. In no 
instance was any formal posing attempted; the children 
were allowed to play about and naturally fall into the 
attitudes depicted. 

It is surprising how quickly a child may be led from 
a seemingly unpromising condition into one more in 
keeping with the photographer's desires; but it is no use 
trying to force matters, all that is needed being to enter 
into the young folks' games and be a child yourself 
again playing among children, then all difficulties in- 
stantly disappear. 

The photographs illustrating these notes were ob- 
tained by using a quarter-plate reflex camera, Adon 
twelve-inch tele-lens, working at F/4.5; rapid colour- 
sensitive plates, shutter exposure of 1-10th of a second; 
and, however much they may differ from conventional 
portraiture, at least they represent the young folk as 
friends like to remember them, and to that extent justify 
their production. 


— — = 


PPS ON MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


HE making of photo- 

graphic Christmas and 

New Year cards is one 
of the most interesting and 
satisfactory means of turning 
to good account negatives 
obtained during the holidays 
at some spot with pleasant 
memories, or other negatives 
which one may have by one 
of flowers, still-life, or figure 
studies. 

The work is not beyond the 
skill of nine out of ten 
amateur photographers who 
are sufficiently advanced in 
their art to produce prints of 
a good quality. In addition, 
it is work which, fortunately, 
can be done (in these days of 
“gaslight” printing papers) 
during even dull weather, and 
at a time when the camera 
itself—except in the case of 
exceptionally enthusiastic 
photographers—is laid aside 
for a season. 

The first thing to be done is 
to go through one's stock of 
negatives with a view to selecting good and suitable subjects. 
Then we should consider how we can give to our Christmas 
card some touch of individuality. This personal element 
should, in fact, be the chief characteristic of a home-made 
Christmas card. We want, in short, to devise something 
quite original. 

One of the best ways of doing this is to make a combina- 
tion design of two or more prints, say something in the 
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style of the examples on page 484. There is really no limit to 
the number of designs one may originate in this manner if 
a little thought and ingenuity is brought to bear on the 
subject. 

Generally speaking, the most pleasing results will be 
obtained by combining a landscape or figure subject with 
a decorative background. “Motifs” for these backgrounds 
are to be found in abundance. For instance, all kinds of 
flowers and plant-form generally are eminently suitable, 
these being in their nature essentially decorative and easily 
adaptable to our requirements. The simplest “motifs” are 
often the best. Some common field-grasses, sprays of ivy, or 
broom, used with shaded boards or “nature” mounting 
paper, offer charming possibilities, from a decorative point 
of view. Here individual taste, of course, comes largely into 
play. One cannot do better than study a few Japanese 
decorative panels. In such studies we see how birds, insects, 
and simple sprays of foliage are combined in an artistic 
fashion with charming effect. Many of these effects are 
quite realisable by photographic means alone. The circles, 
half-moons, or other decorative devices, which are used 
to break up the monotony of a plain background, are, of 
course, placed in position before any photographing -takes 

lace. 

| If we are making a separate card for each of our friends, 
a very pretty effect may be obtained by combining a black 
and white print (say a bromide or “ gaslight " print developed 
with amidol) with a sepia tone inset. The latter might be 
on self-toning paper. If a large number of copies of only 
one tint is required, we can re-photograph the complete 
design down to any desired size, and then print off the 
number of copies in the usual manner. 

With regard to the lettering of the mottoes, this is a matter 
which must be left to the photographer’s individual ability. 
If matt-surface prints are used, the best plan is to draw the 
mottoes directly on the photographs, spacing them out in a 
manner calculated to give the most artistic effect. 


— — — — — 


Some Christmas Novelties from Griffin's.—From Griffin’s, of 
Kingsway, we have received specimens of " Noctona? Christmas 
postcards. The characteristic of these cards is that they are sold 
with a series of small Christmas design masks which enable a 
suitable greeting to be printed on the picture side of the card at 
the same time that the sensitised card is printed under the 
negative. These little masks are prepared on pieces of thin 
transparent celluloid, and are of various shapes and sizes to suit 
the card. The address side of the card is not printed upon 
beyond the official imprint, and therefore if all that are pur- 
chased are not required for greeting cards, they can be used in 
the usual way, Messrs. Griffin have also introduced a large 


and varied selection of Christmas mounts, which include some 
artistic and attractive designs for both paste-on and slip-in 
photographs. They are neat and quiet in colours and printing. 
No. 2,263 is a very useful style, as in addition to being a neat 
folder with the imprint * To Greet You,” the inner portion per- 
mits the ready insertion of a picture postcard, held at the corners 
only. These are supplied at 12s. per gross. Messrs. Griffin 
supply a specimen set of their Christmas mounts and folders, 
consisting of 6 for 34 by 24 prints, 6 for quarter-plate prints, and 
12 postcard size, for 23. 6d. post paid. We recommend our 
readers to apply for this set, and also for the illustrated price 
list of seasonable photographic supplies. 
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HINTS ON MAKING AN ENLARGING 
LANTERN. 

ANY amateur photographers are 

obliged to content themselves with 
small contact prints, through having in- 
sufficient or no leisure time, during the 
hours of daylight, for enlarging work, and 
also being unable to spend a few pounds 
for an enlarging lantern. To such I 
offer the following hints on the making 
of a simple and inexpensive enlarging 
lantern. 

I will now describe the working details 
of an enlarging lantern which I made 
a few years ago, and have used 
ever since with satisfactory results. To 
make the enlarger, a camera of some sort 
with bellows will be required, a con- 
denser, and a couple of Tate's cube sugar 
boxes, which should have lids and be in 
good condition. Select the best box for 
the lantern body A, and the other box 
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carefully knock to pieces. Take the box 
which is to form the lantern body A, and 
nail on two of the lids, DD, omitting the 
middle, K. In the exact centre of one 
end of the box lay on the condenser, and 
mark the size of it with a pencil. After- 
wards cut out the circle thus marked 
with a saw. At the opposite end of 
the box cut a square opening, 6 in. by 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Тнк A. P. AND Р. N. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


are invited for this 
Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


6 in., for inserting and withdrawing the 
illuminant. 

To form the flue, B, off the spare box 
take four pieces of equal widths and nail 
together. Turn what was the bottom of 
the box uppermost, and cut an opening 
(N) 5 by 4 in. in it; at 3 in. from the 
front, and midway between the two sides. 
This opening is for placing the flue (B) 
over. To prevent any light escaping into 
the room, inside the flue (B) fix a piece of 
bent tin or other metal. Outside the flue, 
on the top, fix a larger piece, in the 
opposite direction, to the piece inside. 
To make the lantern body light-tight, at 
this stage cover the box over with sheets 
of brown paper. Damping the paper with 
a wet sponge, and gluing the box at the 
edges, will be found the quickest way of 
accomplishing the covering of the box. 
To raise the lantern off the work bench, 
and allow a current of air to pass to the 
illuminant inside, on the bottom of the 
lantern body at the two sides and front 
end (omitting the back end), fix pieces of 
wood about 2 in. thick, as shown by 
EEE, fig. 3. To keep the camera in posi- 
tion during work, out of wood about 
2 in. wide construct a frame, making the 
inner measurement of it the same as the 
outer measurement of the camera back. 
This frame fix on the front of the lantern 
over the condenser, as indicated by fig. 5. 
When fixing the frame, care should be 
taken to get the condenser in the exact 
centre of it, otherwise trouble may ensue 
when enlarging. To form a rest or shelf 
for the base of the camera, procure a piece 
of wood about 8 by 8 in. (H). Cut another 
piece of wood the shape shown by 1, 
fig. 4. Nail the first named (H) on to this 
piece (I), as shown by fig. 4. This shelf 
fix on to the front of the lantern body 
underneath the frame, fig. 5. To make 
the sliding shelf (F), fig. 5, cut several 
pieces of wood and join together with 
cross pieces at the ends. The length ot 
these pieces should be the same as the 
inside width of the lantern, and making, 
when joined, a shelf of about 12 in. wide. 
As this shelf is for placing the illuminant 
on, it should be made to slide very 
smoothly for the purpose of adjusting the 
light with the condenser. To keep the 
flue (B) in position when enlarging, and 
to avoid its being in the way when not in 
use, it should be made movable by placing 
four pieces of wood about 2 in. thick in 
the form of a socket around the opening 
(N) previously cut in top of the lantern, 
which is indicated by fig. 7. To make 
the carrier, fig. 6, for holding the nega- 
tive during enlarging, cut either a piece 
of strawboard or } in. thick three-ply 
wood, to fit in the place of the reversing 
back of the camera. In the centre of this 
piece cut an opening (L) the same size 
as the negatives intended for enlarging. 
In the centre of another (smaller) piece 
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of the same material cut an opening 
3-16ths less each way. Fix this piece on 
to the first named, over the negative open- 
ing L, to form a rabbet for the negative to 
rest against (see dotted and black lines, 
fip. 6. To keep the negative from falling 
out of carrier, push four short pins through 
the carrier from the back, and bend over 
on the front side to form turn-buttons, 
as shown by fig. 6. To keep the camera 
firm on the shelf, either run the tripod 
screw downward, through the camera 
base into the shelf, or insert into the 
shelf two dresser hooks оп each 
side of the camera base; of the pattern 
shown by fig. 8. А small curtain 
made of some opaque material will now 
be required for hanging over the door at 
the back of the enlarger, to prevent light 
entering. A lamp of some kind will be 
required for the Jantern. With my en- 
larger I always usc a two-wick paraffin 


4. 


oil lamp with chimney (costing 2s. 9d.) ; 
it requires no attention during work, gives 
a perfectly even disc of light on the easel, 
and the exposures are very short with 
clear negatives. Formerly I used a single- 
wick oil lamp (costing 64d.) with good 
results, but the double-wick one is much 
to be preferred, as the exposures are very 
much shorter in length. To avoid the 
cost of a new condenser, a second-hand 
one, which answers just as well (when in 
good condition), can be bought at a good 
discount from such firms as Sands, 
Hunter and Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., or the Westminster Photographic 
Exchange, Ltd., Victoria Street, S.W. 
Frequently from such firms a 54 in. 
diameter condenser can be bought for less 
than half a sovereign. H. W. H. 


HIS useful series of Handy Alan 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Scottish Federation Lantern Slides. 

Mr. G. Cleland, of 15, Braid Crescem, Edin- 
burgh, the secretary of the lantern slide section 
of the Scottish Federation, desires to remind sec: 
retaries of societies, or other associates who are 
responsible for gathering together the slides, that 
the competitive slides are due to be with him not 
later than December 13, and, if possible, before 
that date. This date will allow a reasonable 
amount of time for judging, and as Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer is a very busy man, he wishes to have 
as much latitude as possible. Rushing matters of 
this kind is not desirable; neither would it be fair 
to the judge. The Scottish secretary also points 
out that the “Federation slide night” should be 
one of the important events of the society 
syllabus, and, if it does not fulfil that function, 
something is wrong somewhere. A hint is suff- 
cient to the all-wise. 


Yorkshire Council Meeting. 

Whilst these notes are going through the press 
the Yorkshire Photographic Federation Council is 
meeting to consider the venue of the annual meet- 
ing and the annual excursion for 1914. I ho 
next week to be in the position of announcing t 
decision and some other matters of pressing in- 
terest. It is extremely likely that Sheffield, in 
anticipation of its coming jubilee, wil] play an 
important part in the work of the Yorkshire 
Federation during next year. 


The Sheffield Effort. 

The Shefheld Photographic Society is making a 
great effort that 1914 shal] be remembered in many 
ways. As I have previously pointed out, it is 
their jubilee celebration, and they are out for re- 
cords. Members are being invited to make a 
good contribution to the Yorkshire Union lantern 
slide set. For this event there will be no classifi- 
catiom in selection, each society's work being kept 
together. In the Royal (Affiliation) print competi- 
tion Shefheld hopes to take a premier position. I 
should be pleased to see them the winner of the 

laque and the certificate. November 25 is fixed 

y the society for the members' contributions to 
both these events. December 2 is fixed for a big 
autochrome night, when Dr. Hy. G. Drake- 
Brockman, of Middlesbrough, is to be the star of 
the evening. 


The Trade Lecture. 

The secretary of the Bedford Camera Club 
writes me as follows:—"If I remember rightly, 
there was considerable discussjon recently regard- 
ing the percentage of the trade meetings and the 
members' lectures, in which it showed the latter 
to be in the minority. I wish, therefore, to call 
your attention to the enclosed syllabus of nine- 
teen meetings, only two of which can be called 
trade demonstrations, one by Mr. Wm. Bell of 
the Ваш ш Photographic Company, which 
was specially applied for, and the other, the 
Paget colour slides, by the Paget Prize Plate 
Co. All the other lectures and demonstrations are 
given by members, with the exception of the Eas 
Anglian slides and folio and the R. P. S. lec- 
tune, which will be read by one of the members.” 
I never could understand the prejudice that exists 
in some quarters against the trade lecture. I 
have attended a good number, and in my experi- 
ence they are greatly to be preferred to any lec- 
ture that “will be read by one of the mem = 


Lecture Competitions at Bowes Park. 

Though the attendance last Monday evening 
was poor, the lecture was of great interest, 
stereoscopic photography being very lucidly ex- 
plained, by means of lantern slides and stereo- 
grams. by Mr. H. A. Miles, a very old member. 
Mr. Miles is, of course, a recognised authority 
om matters stereoscopic, while the actual lecture 
he gave won the "Affiliated" competition this 
year, an achievement of which the society is 
naturally very proud. At this society a very 
interesting competition is down for decision, this 
being the "Down" Challenge Cup for lantern 
lecturettes. In competitions of this kind bud. 
dnig lecturers have a good chance to win 
fame, the conditions being that the lecturette is 
limited to twenty minutes and twenty slides on a 
holiday spent this year. 


Federation Р-Ноз at Everton. 

On Tuesday last the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation portfolios arrived at the Everton 
Camera Club, where they were criticised and 
much admired. The prints are of a high standard 
of excellence, and a very gratifying feature is that 
the Everton Club have contributed their quota to 
the collection. This shows the club is keeping 
up to concert pitch. 


Picture Halls for Photographic Exhibitions. 
Picture halls are dotted all over the country, 
but the first report of their adoption as the home 
of a photographic exhibition reaches me from a 
Durham society. The report is a trifle vague. 
yet I think I am correct in saying the West 
Stanley Photographic Society opened their ex- 
hibition in the hall of the Elite Picture Company 
at West Stanley. The show was excellent in 
every respect, and was materially helped by a 
display of the Federation prints of the North- 
umberland and Durham Federation. The diff- 
culty of finding a suitable room for exhibition 
displays occurs in many towns, but here is an 
opening for a combination of the two phases of 
photography that has untold possibilities. 


More Photographic Fakes. 

Mr. J. Fred Seaman, one of the Yorkshire 
Federation lecturers, was at the Dewsbury Photo- 
graphic Society, and gave them many hints on 
how to remove objectionable objects, such as tele- 
graph wires, poles, etc. For local reduction the 
finest reducer was petro] and whiting. The whit- 
ing must be powdered and filtered through an 
old handkerchief. The negative to be operated 
upon must be bone-dry. He then took an old linen 
handkerchief, and, placing it over one finger, 
dipped into the petro] and then the whiting, and 
simply rubbed down, with a circular motion, the 
part required to be reduced. He showed how they 
could use the reducer close up to the edge of a 
building by using waterproof paper and rubbing 
the reducer on the negative and paper. For fine 
work they could use penholders covered at one 
end with wash-leather, and finish off with wiping 
the surface with the petrol. 


A Little Chemistry Knowledge Saves Plates. 

Mr. Spencer, the secretary of the Bury Y.M.C.A. 
Photographic Society, writes: “It is a common 
expression to say that ‘a little knowledge is 
dangerous,’ but our members discovered on Tues- 
day might that a little more knowledge of 
chemistry is a great plate saver, for it is really 
surprising what a difference it makes to your 
knowledge of photography when you know not only 
how the different chemicals act, but why they act. 
It was an excellent lecture, and the members 
were not only interested but delighted to have 
it from one of their own number. Mr. Dearden 
dealt with the subject from the elementary point 
of view with the assurance of an expert. 


One-man Shows at Cardiff. 

At the weekly meeting of the Cardiff Naturalists' 
Society (photographic section) Mr. I. J. Chorlev 
interested the members with a demonstration of 
working up bromide prints and enlargements. 
During the evening Mr. J. Blount. Hopkins ex- 
hibited a very fine collection of photographs, 
this exhibition being the first of a series of "one- 
man shows” which members are giving during the 
session. 


A Progressive Southern Society. 

The Hove and Brighton Camera Club possess 
many advantages over some societies, and not 
the least is that its fortunes are guided by a 
charming lady secretary, and, what is even more 
fortunate, by a business lady secretary, who is 
ever alive to the mterests of the society, and, in- 
cidentally, the members, collectively and indivi- 
dually. The society is famed for its sympathies 
with the pictorial side of photography, and one 
of the features of its work is the club port- 
folio, which circulates round four times a year, 
in January, April, July, and October. h 
member is entitled and expected to enter one or 
two prints on each round. Subscribers thus have 
the benefit of the criticisms of their prints by the 
club's best workers, and two clear days to study 
the centributions. 
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The Brighton Feature. 

The ordinary syllabus is a very good one, but 
М is supplemented by a most excellent feature, 
which, by the way, is exclusively for "members 
only." Every Friday evening practical demonstra- 
tions are given on different photographic pro- 


cesses, including enlarging, toning bromide 
prints and enlargements, multiple mounting, 
printing-in clouds in emlargements, hints on 


amateur portraiture, flashlight photography, the 
dry mounting process, lantern slide making with 
the enlarging lantern, etc., etc. Miss Frinneby 
tolls me that beginners find this innovation most 
useful, and is being well at 


Glasgow Makes New Members. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur 
Photographic Association are keeping to the front 
the question of the membership. On the 17th 
inst. eight new members were elected, and 
several others are in nomination. “New Methods 
in Enlarging” are to be demonstrated on the 
first Monday in December, and "Night Photo- 
graphy " on the second Monday. 


Good for the Painter. 

A local writer on the Walthamstow exhibition 
says: "Colour photography is slowly making its 
way, and will eventually deliver us form the ѓоро- 
graphical in painting, and in this connection 
none should miss the beautiful exhibits of 
Messrs. Willats and Dolden.” Speaking of the 
general exhibits, colour, monochrome, and other- 
wise, he further says: “Walthamstow not only 
shows us the work of its own society, but some 
of the best work of East Anglia, the work of 
Ipswich, South Essex, Peterborough, Bedford, 
Linoolo, Ilford, ا‎ Boston, and Nor- 
wich societies. Of these, Lincoln bears the palm, 
and is closely followed by South Essex and 
Norwich.” 

The Bolton House. 

The Bolton Camera Club are feeling very easy 
and comfy in their new rooms, and the president, 
in a recent address to the members, urged all 
the members to cultivate a spirit of mutua] help, 
which would be all the easier if everyone would 
really use the new rooms as a camera club. 
Amongst other observations of an interesting 
nature he discussed the various forms devised to 
enable the photographer to compose his picture 
apart from the use of the ordinary ground-glass 
focussing screen. The early forms of finders were 
worse than useless; the "brilliant " type a little 
better, but not much; whilst latterly ¢ 
"reflex " had come along as a great improvement, 
and, in his opinion, had many merits over the 
ordinary stand camera. 


Combination Printing. 

At the Sunderland Camera Club, President 
Octavius C. Wilmot demonstrated with а mem- 
ber’s negative how he would deal with the 
printing to ensure the print being better than a 
straight print. In the printing of a landscape he 
combined two negatives, but clearly illustrated 
they must coincide in certain particulars, such as 
the clouds being taken at the same time of the 
day and lighted in the same direction as the land- 
scape, or it would be found the shadows gave the 
show away. 


The Value of Flashlight. 

Mr. Lovell Smith, demonstrating “flashlight 
photography " at the Richmond Camera Club, 
introduced a novel feature the other night. 
Grouping his audience, he took a flash exposure, 
and his clients quickly re-formed a group to see 
him develop the plate. Within the hour he had 
made over twenty-five excellent prints, and to 
each member present he gave a souvenir copy to 
take away home. I have seen one of the prints, 
and they were really excellent. 


The Acton Programme. 

The Acton Photographic Society have sent me 
their syllabus, and point out that they have two 
lectures interchanged, November 26 and April 8, 
which probably members will duly note. The 
programme is a fairly good one, and the annual 
exhibition is fixed for February 26 and 27. The 
meetings are on the second and fourth Wednes- 
day іп each month until April. 
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on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
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Shutter, etc. 
A focal-plane shutter, said to give 1-1,eccth 
sec. exposure with 4 in. slit. Does this mean 
that $ in. slit passes over $ in. of plate in 
1-1,000th sec., so would not this take twenty- 
six times as long to pass over a 3l in. plate? 
In calculating exposures, would not this have 
to be allowed for? Who are the makers of 
Artura gaslight papers? I believe these are 
American. S. R. (Kennington). 
Yes, this means that each part of the 
plate is exposed for 1-1,00oth sec. But, as 
you surmise, all parts of the plate are not 
exposed at the same moment, so that, 
strictly speaking, the picture is not in- 
stantaneous in the sense of simultaneous. 
Thus, a rapidly moving object, e.g., a 
cricket ball, whose imáge travelled across 
the plate at the same speed as, and in the 
same direction as, the slit, would extend 
from one side of the plate to the other, and 
so the cricket ball would come out as a 
band with parallel edges. The paper to 
which you refer is made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


Enlarging. 


(1) Can one use bromide paper with a day- 
light enlarger? (2) Can you enlighten me as 
to exposure? (3) Is a daylight or artificial 
light enlarger the more useful? 

W. D. T. (Blaina). 


(1) Yes, certainly ; bromide or gaslight. 
(2) Exposure depends on lens aperture, 
density of negative, speed of paper, quality 
of daylight. (3) The artificial light is gene- 
rally to be preferred, as, while it means 
longer exposures, it is available by day or 
night (in a darkened room, of course), and 
has a (practically) constant light factor, 
while daylight is ever changing. 
Enlarging. 

(1) What is the effect of putting chiffon over 
the lens? (2) Does this alter contrast? (3) Is 
there any other wav of softening the edges? 
(4 What is the difference between putting 
chiffon over the lens and midway between lens 
and paper? (5) Is it possible to copy а bro- 
mide print and get it as good as the original? 
(6) Does copying a brown print need a dif- 
ferent exposure to a black and white one? 
A. S. (Belíast). 

(1) This softens the definition, and (2) 
softens the contrasts. (3) Putting the 
image very slightly out of focus softens the 
dcfinition, and has less effect on the con- 
trasts. Putting a sheet of plate glass close 
in front of the paper softens the defini- 
tion more at the edges than near the 
centre. A piece of glass held close to the 
lens acts somewhat similarly. (4) If the 
chiffon is midway between lens and paper 
you are likely to get doubling of the image. 


(s) No; the copy will not be an exact 
replica. It will lose middle tones, and get 
more black and white. (6) The brown 
print may require a little less exposure, 
but the difference is not very great. 


Drying Negatives. 
Can you tell me the best way of drying nega- 
tives in a few minutes? Is there any risk of 
damaging the negative by using methylated 
spirit? L. W. J. (London, Wo. 
Provided you get your methylated spirit 
fiom a reliable source, you need have no 
fear on that score. The methylated spirit 
method is the simplest. Bathe the well- 
washed negative for three minutes in bath 
A (of spirit), remove it, and wipe back and 
front with a piece of dry cotton wool, then 
transfer it to another bath B (of spirit) 
for three minutes. Shake off adhering 
moisture, dry the back, set up on edge in 
a rack, and gently fan the film side in a 
warm room. See article on rapidly dry- 
ing negatives with potassium carbonate 
in “A. P." for November 1o. 


Enlarger. 
My enlarger has rack-focussing portrait lens, 
but I cannot get sharp definition all over the 
enlargement, even with the smallest stop. 
Any suggestions, etc.? 
A. P. T. (Wandsworth). 
All replies are to initials and post town, 
etc. The lens may be at fault (e.g., curva- 
ture oi field, etc.). The negatives may 
not be sharp all over, the condenser not 
properly adjusted, etc. Enclose a piece of 
fine black net between two pieces of clear 
thin glass, and use this as a sharp-all-over 
negative in the lantern. Focus for central 
part. Remove the net negative. Adjust 
the condenser so as to get even illumina- 
tion on the easel. Replace the negative, 
and now see if you can get fairly even and 
moderately sharp definition all over with 
the largest stop. If so, reduce the size of 
stop till you find the largest stop that gives 
you the degree of sharpness you require. 
Tf this fails you had better replace the 
lens by another one. Why not use the 
same lens that the negatives were taken 
with? This may mean longer exposures, 
but it will give you the best that can be 
got with the negatives. If you do this, put 
the same end of the lens towards the nega- 
tive in the enlarger that was turned to the 
negative in the camera. It will not pay 
vou to have a defective lens altered. Better 
part with it in part exchange for a better 
ore. Try what you can do by wav of ех- 
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change with the City Sale and Exchange 
Co., go-94, Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus. 


Fog Bands. 

I have been using some new dark 

which are giving a fog band across thc 

negative corresponding in position to the 

fabric hinge of the draw-slide part, etc. 

E. W. G. (Woodside Park). 

Your surmise is doubtless correct that 
this fog band is due to some emanation 
from this fabric or the adhesive with 
which it is fixed in position. There 15 
nothing to be done except to open out the 
slides and put them in a warm and airy 
place for a week or two, when the harmful 
emanation will have passed away. We 
have met with other similar cases, with 
new dark slides. 


Ferrotyres. 


Can you give me a combined developing and 
fixing formula for ferrotypes, and mention 
any book on ferrotype process? 

$ W. (Brixton НШ). 


We are not aware that any formula for 
this solution has been made public. The 
only book we know of is one with some 
such title as “The Ferrotyper’s Guide,” 
obtainable from Messrs. Fallowfield, 
Charing Cross Road, who also can supply 
you with the combined solution or 
powders that you are seeking. 


Enlarging. 


Can you advise me what size and lens is 
best for daylight enlarger up to 12 bv 1с? 
I use half-plates, mostly landscape? Would 
a condenser for artificial light be greater 
than 6} diameter? G. W. (Edinburgh). 


Why not use in the enlarger, day or 
artificial light, the same lens that you use 
in your camera for making the negatives? 
But, if preferred, you can use any recti- 
linear lens which covers a half-plate. The 
condenser must have a diameter not less 
than the dtagonal of the plate, which 
means that for a half-plate negative the 
condenser diameter should not Бе less 
than 8 inches. 


Red Tones on Gaslight Papers, etc. 

Can you give me a formula for red tones on 

gaslight or bromide papers? What is the 

nearest photographic society to me? 

N. S. (Warrington). 

There are red and red tones. Perhaps 
the copper process might suit you. ‘Try 
the following: —(А) Potass. citrate 1 oz., 
water to 10 oz. (B) Copper sulphate 1 oz., 
water to 10 oz. (C) Potass. ferricyanide 
I OZ., Water to ro oz. Take 2} oz. A, add 
34 oz. B, mix, then add 3 oz. C. There 
is a society at Warrington ; hon. sec., H. 
Holloway, 51, Bewsey Street, Warrington. 
Refer to pp. 475-499 of the “ British Tour- 
nal of Photography Almanac” for a list of 
societies. 


Various. 
What is the cause of a negative breaking 
during printing in daylight? What exposure 
meter do you recommend for a beginner? 
Why do pictures lose their brightness or 
peal during washing? G. G. (Demerara). 
The rebate or ledge of the printing 
frame is not quite flat. Place a negative 
in the printing frame and then with the 
finger tips placed at opposite corners of 
the negative you can easily find out if the 
negative rocks or tilts. If this is so, the 
rebate must be packed up by strips of 
card glued in position so that how ever the 
negative is pressed there is no rocking. 
You can use Watkins’ or Wynne’s meters, 
or the photometer normal. We do not 
catch the meaning of your third question 
as to “brightness or peal.” If you refer 
to the glossy gelatine surface of a paper 
print, we suspect that the washing water 
may be warm enough to soften the 
gelatine, 
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OME of our readers 
may say the making 
of an enlarged nega- 
tive is too ambitious 
an effort, while others 
wil be inclined to 
think that it is quite 
unnecessary when 
direct bromide en- 
largements can be 
produced, and either 
left black or toned to 
a pleasing and per- 
manent sepia colour. 

The enlarged negative, however, is not 
really difficult to make, especially if we 
begin with somewhat small sizes—say 
whole-plate from our original quarter- 
plate or five by four negative. Further, 
it is possible to obtain effects by means 
of an enlarged negative which could 
not be got by direct enlarging, because 
we have, first of all, an intermediate 
glass positive, or a paper positive, on 
which we may work, and then we have 
the final negative, which may be re- 
touched in various ways. 


Great Variety of Methods. 

There are really quite a number of 

methods of making an enlarged nega- 

tive, and each has advantages of its own, 

and so is especially useful on some 

occasion or other. Let us tabulate the 
principal methods : 


(а) Make a contact transparency and 
enlarged negative from that. 

(b Make an enlarged transparency 
and the negative from that by contact. 

(с) Make a transparency slightly 
enlarged, and again enlarge from that 
for the final negative. 

(d) Make a contact print from the 
original negative and copy that on the 
larger scale. 

(г) Make an enlargement direct оп 
smooth or glossy paper and copy that 
to the desired size. 


Now, we do not intend to deal with 
each of these methods in this lesson, and 
we may dismiss (a) and (e) by saying 
that both of them require a camera of 
large size, and method (4) necessitates a 
very considerable bellows extension. 
They are very convenient methods if 
the apparatus is at hand, because there 
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MAKE AN ENLARGED 


are very many workers who can quite 
easily do a little spotting on a smooth 
bromide enlargement or contact print, 
or even tone down unpleasant spotty 
lights and so on, but who are quite 
unable to do much, if any, retouching 
on a glass positive. Having thus dis- 
missed for the moment these two 
methods, we may proceed to consider 
the other three, and to compare them. 
Let us take (a) to begin with. By 
making a contact transparency we mean 
taking a slow dry plate or a lantern 
plate—the same size as the original 
negative, of course—and placing this 
in contact with the negative—film to 
film—exposing and developing so as to 
get a print on glass. This print on 
glass is usually termed a fositive or a 
transparency. Having produced this 

sitive we place it in the enlarging 
antern, and enlarge from it on to a 
large, slow dry plate. Obviously as we 
obtain a positive from our negative 
when doing ordinary enlarging, we shall 
obtain a negative from our glass posi- 
tive in this case. 

Making the Contact Positive 

Having briefly outlined the method, 
we had better consider the conditions 
which make for success. The original 
negative should be as perfect as pos- 
sible. That is, it should be free from 
scratches, pinholes, and other blemishes. 
When setting it up to dry it should have 
been gently wiped with a tuft of wet 
cotton-wool to remove any grit. Every 
care should be taken in handling the 
plate on which the positive is being 
made, to prevent any scratching or 
other injury. The plate should be 
backed, especially if there is strong 
contrast in the original negative. 
Rodinal is an excellent developer, and 
a clean, freshly mixed fixing bath should 
be used. The printing frame in which 
the positive is printed should be capable 
of exerting considerable pressure, so 
that the two films are pressed into 
perfect contact, otherwise the definition 
will probably suffer. : 

The exposure required, just as when 
making a bromide print, will depend 
on the negative and the distance from 
the light, as well as on the rapidity of 
the plate being used. A test exposure 


NEGATIVE. 


may be made, in much the same way 
as the test described in last week’s 
lesson on bromide enlarging. The 
character of positive required is one 
with very delicate gradation, only the 
slightest touch of clear glass if there is 
some very brilliant high light, and the 
deepest shadows must be very far re- 
moved from opacity. If the positive is 
held at an angle in front of a sheet o 
white blotting-paper laid flat on the 
table, it should look like a soft, delicate 
and slightly flat print. If laid film 
side down, flat on the blotting-paper, 
the image should show; but it should 
look like an over-printed paper print. 
Over-development is the thing to be 
guarded against, as if the positive is a 
little bit too strong, the negative 
enlarged from it wil be hard and 
chalky. It is always difficult to get 
workers to take a little trouble in 
making a practical test for themselves ; 
they think it a waste of time and 
material. But if our readers would 
make three positives from the same 
negative, giving to each the proper full 
exposure, and would develop with 
rodinal 1-24 for, say, two minutes, three 
minutes, and five minutes respectively, 
and then make from these positives 
three enlarged negatives, and print 
them, they would learn more about the 
type of positive required than from 
whole chapters of any book ever 
written on the subject. In suggesting 
the times of development we are 
assuming a good average original 
negative. 

The disadvantage of this (a) method 
is that as both original negative and 
glass positive are of small size it is 
practically impossible to do any retouch- 
ing until the final negative is made. 
However finely worked the small sizes 
might be, the work when enlarged 
would be much more apparent, and 
most likely unpleasantly so. 


The Enlarged Positive. 

Now let us consider the (b) method. 
This wil probably appear simpler, 
because the procedure is exactly the 
same as when making a bromide 
enlargement. "That is to say, the nega- 
tive is placed in the lantern and the 
exposure made, using a slow dry plate 
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instead of a sheet of bromide paper. A 
trial exposure may be made on a smaller 
sized plate of the same brand, but we 
have found that in many cases the same 
exposure may be given on a plate for 
an enlarged transparency as would be 
given on bromide paper for a paper 
print. Naturally this depends on the 
relative speeds of paper and plate, but 
the slow plates we use for the work are 
about three times as rapid as the 
bromide paper we generally use, and we 
find equal exposures about right, bear- 
ing in mind that one looks through a 
glass positive, but at a print. 

We said just now the procedure was 
the same as when bromide enlarging, 
but there is one very important differ- 
ence. In bromide enlarging the easel 
is usually covered with a sheet of white 
paper for focussing upon. As the 
bromide paper is also white and opaque 
it may be pinned over this and no harm 
will result. But when using a dry plate 
we have a transparent support and a 
translucent film, and a good deal of 
light passes right through and must be 
absorbed. So the easel must be covered 
with black paper to absorb this light. If 
white paper were used the light passing 
through the film would be reflected, and 
would produce very excessive halation 
and almost an effect of general fog. 
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Of course, a backed plate would be an 
advantage in most cases, though per- 
haps not in all. 

Just as with the contact transparency, 
there is a danger of getting an enlarged 
transparency too strong in contrast. In 
fact, with all large plates this danger 
exists and must be guarded against. 
For this reason it 1s a good plan to 
develop by time and temperature as 
much as possible. 


Of course, the question of cost will 
have occurred to our readers. The 
difference between a quarter-plate and 
a whole-plate on the one hand and two 
whole-plates on the other is something 
like fourpence. We should be inclined 
to say that where the subject is one 
requiring no hand work—such a 
subject, say, as an architectural interior 
—the contact positive will answer every 
purpose. But when the subject is a 
broad landscape, and the effect is to be 
controlled, it is a great advantage to 
have the positive the full size of the 
final result, and to be able to work on 
the back on matt varnish, papier 
minerale, or with the new Billdup, and 
to see what effect is being produced m 
positive form rather than in negative. 


Disadvantages of Method (c). 
Method (c), that of making a trans- 
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parency of an intermediate size, has one 
great disadvantage. If the enlarging 
lantern is just large enough for the size 
of plate used in the camera it 1s only 
available when a portion of a negative 
is being enlarged. In other words, the 
positive must not be larger than the 
quarter-plate. Of course, if a half-plate 
enlarger is at hand the quarter-plate 
may be enlarged to a half-plate positive, 
and that enlarged again to, say, whole- 
plate. This would mean that the area 
of any marks made in retouching the 
positive would only be doubled on the 
final negative. It is doubtful if the 
method is worth adopting for small 
enlargements, for the difference in cost 
is very trifling. When one comes to 
plates as large as 24 Бу 20, however, к 
is worth while making the positive in 
12 by 10 size. 


The Final Negative. 


We have suggested a lantern plate 
or special transparency plate for the 
contact positive, but for the enlarged 
positive or the final negative we have 
found nothing better than a clean work- 
ing, slow dry plate. The rodinal 
developer is just as satisfactory for this 
as for the contact positive, and will give 
any desired strength if the exposure is 
correct. ; г 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected frum goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
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worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P 


N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. Амр P. М. is reserved. 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, it stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions far criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently trom dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wil] be final. 


The list of awards and names of competitors receiving Hon. Mention, and those placed in Classes I. and II., will be found 


on page xvi. 
page xvi. 
BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Matthew Riddell, 166, 
Hope Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, “Evening on the Esplan- 
ade.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 1-roth sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., August; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 

P. J. Cook, North Walsham; C. C. Weaver, Leith; M. Duck- 
worth, Bradford; S. W. Strachan, Ramsgate; W. O. Pettel, 
Edinburgh; B. Allbon, London, N.E.; W. H. Matthews, 
Acton; G. Clave, Northampton; H. S. Stimpson, Highgate 
(2); A. F. Clarke, Shrewsbury; J. B. Whitworth, Lampeter ; 
Miss L. M. Irvine, Clapham; T. Dixon, London, L.C.; №. J. 
Miller, Birmingham; A. Meynell, Derby; Miss M. E. Slade, 
Swindon; E. H. Johnson, Reigate; H. Cutbush, Catford; Rev. 
W. Cave, Southampton; F. H. F. Parkes, Streatham; F. 
Homan, Linlithgow (2); F. Baird, Manchester (2); J. T. Lloyd, 
Bradford ; Mrs. W. Wilmoth, Balham ; Miss M. W. Smith, Dar- 
lington; L. Gough, Swadlincote; Miss Ivy Tatham, Grantham ; 
W. Allen, Wellington; W. Robbins, Rugby; Miss Allen, Lillies- 
leaf; C. E. Ferguson, Nottingham; Miss D. Simpson, Porto- 
bello; P. J. Bright, New Barnet (2); F. Cox, Darlington (2); 
J. F. M. Chambers, Nottingham; A. E. Hamann, Fulham. 
C. J. Unsworth, Manchester; R. Tomlins, Handsworth; Percy 


The following is the award and the list of entrants in the Beginners’ Section. 


Coupons are given this week on 


J. Eaton, Clapham Junction; Miss А. М. Grundy, Colwyn Вау; 
G. Sidman, S. Africa; A. S. Johnson, Crouch End, N.; Rev. R. 
J. Hutton, Ashton-under-Lyne; H. P. Ellercamp, Kenley ; 
Donald А. Waters, Stamford Hill; Norman К. Welband, 
Leicester; T. W. Calvert, Barnard Castle; B. Walker, Fair 
Isle, Lerwick; Miss L. Maddison, Widnes; Rev. W. W. Baker, 
Birmingham; W. C. Waterman, Lower Clapton; J. Kershaw, 
Milnrow; Miss G. Hausser, Bedford; J. Hall, London, S.W. ; 
J. V. Meersch, Glasgow ; Geo. Clare, Northampton ; Geo. Perry, 
Edinburgh; Frank Chilton, Edinburgh; W. Е. Meyer, Ilford ; 
H. Hawksley, Sheffield; A. B. Stewart, Shrewsbury; G. L. 
Roberts, Tunbridge Wells; Miss M. Mahony, Maryborough ; 
J. F. M. Chambers, Stantonby Dale; G. Ballard, Manor Park, 
E.; A. Dixon, Norton-on-Tees; Miss M. E. Slade, Swindon ; 
A. G. Waddell, Glasgow; A. E. L. Walkley, Seven Kings, E. ; 
D. G. Wood, Denstone; Miss Fairbrother, Saffron Walden ; 
W. В. Faulkner, Tottenham, N.; Miss С. Wilmoth, Balham ; 
J. Wilson Stevenson, Highbury ; Louis W. Jarvis, London, №. ; 
А. C. Seymour, Belfast; Е. С. Gormby, Highbury, М. ; J. Ward, 
Kingston-on- Thames ; Miss M. E. Blake, Crouch Hill, N.; F. P. 
Burt, Bootle; P. G. Read, Putney, S.W.; E. W. Stephens, 
Chatham; F. Wilson, Hampstead, N.W.; Jas. B. Magrath, 
Salford : G. R. Hull, Streatham, S.W.; H. B. Tarmer, Syden- 
ham: Mrs. Fletcher, Eastbourne; Geo. Good, Liverpool; H. 
Н. Wells, Tottenham, N. ; A. East, Stamford Hill, N. 
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NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d.; 15 by 

12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 

etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 

24 hours. Postage extra. List free.—M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


[A EE AND SON, 262. Seven Sis- 
ters Road, London, N., for finest platino- 
bromide Enlargements on superior plate- 
marked mounts, nicely finished, ready for 


framing. by 64, 1s.; 10 by 8, 1s. 3d. ; 12 
hv 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 3s. 
Postage extra. Unmounted Enlargements, 


post free, 84 by 64, 8d.; 12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 
12, 1s. 6d. ; 18 2: 2s. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Retouching carefullv done at lowest 


prices. Full price list mailed free on re- 
quest. 
IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 


unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d., 
15 by 12 1s., 20 by 16 1s. 4d. ; mounted and 
nicely finished in b. and w., 10 by 8 ls. 74., 
'2 bv 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d, 20 by 16 
3s. 6d.; copying, 6d.; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
guaranteed.—The Rembrandt Enlarging 
Co., 221, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


] ENLARGEMENTS on plate- 

sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 
28. 6d. ; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 64. —Совто- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Е SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 

curds. All grades; all prices. Self- 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for samples. 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 

touching, Operating, Posing and Light- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best Re- 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 
English-speaking Countries. Send for Fees 
and Lists of Retouching Materials.—T. S. 
Bruce (est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. 


EGATIVES RETOUCHED, professionals 
and amateurs; small specimen h 
free. —М1зз Baker, 69, Grantham Road, 

Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

lf you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett's Works, 
Julv Road. Liverpool. E 


рх J. SLATER.—Enlargements in : 
Sepia and Black, Printing, Developing, |. 


Lantern Slide making, from plates or films. 
List free. 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus- 
tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
9з.; 500, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Tavlor Harris. Ltd.. Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 
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JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scerivens, 60. Queen's Road. Doncaster. 


| iat very cheap, beautifully exe- 
cuted. Competition defied. Samples 
free. State requirements.—Fred. Jones and 
Sons, Aston, Birmingham. 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street. Canterbury. 


'AMPLES, P.O.P., Bromide, or Gaslight, 
i) two stamps; cameras, kgrounds, en- 
largements.—A1 Supply Co., Common Piece, 
Stocksbridge, near Sheffield. 


———— 


NL XMAS OFFER, November 14th 

to December  21st.—Collodion Self- 
Toning Greeting Postcards, finest quality, 25 
for 2s.; 50 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 6s. P.O.P. 
Greeting Postcards, 25 for 10d.; 50 for 
ls. 4d.; 100 for 2s. 64.; 360 for Ts. 6d. ; 500 
for lls. Glossy Bromide and Glossy Gas- 
light Postcards (normal or portrait), 25 for 
1s.; 50 for 13. 10d.; 100 for 3s. 4d.; 300 for 
8s. 6d.; 500 for 12s. 6d.—Lilywhite, Ltd., 
Halifax, England. 


To ARTIST.—High-class finishing, 
retouching; amateurs’ works under- 
taken; terms moderato; prompt return.— 
Burmon, 30, Drayton Park, Highbury, N. 
NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 
16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


MAS PHOTO Slip-in Cards, direct from 

manufacturers; trade terms and 

samples, ld. stamp.—Halls (P.N.) John 
Street, Coventry. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAS Paste-on and Slip-in Mounts; full 
range of samples, ls. post paid. New 
designs in cab., whole-plate, 10 by 8, and 
12 by 10 frames. Full samples of latest 
Sheraton and inlaid mouldings, 6d.; state 
size of frames required.—The Tress Co., 4, 
Rathbone Place, Landon, 1 


40 BROMIDE or Gaslight Prints for 

ls. This is approximately the 
number of quarter-plate prints that can be 
developed with ls. bottle of Raydex Uni- 
versal Developer. Unsurpassed for produc- 
ing rich blacks and pure whites. Sample 
bottle (sufficient to make one pint) post free 
three stamps.—Raydex Photographic Works, 
71, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


4 OU C..P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
9 alt»rnating or direct current, 
200-250 volts; absolutely automatic and self- 
contained ; if continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 
pamphlet from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place. London. W. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


Can PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, over 
Llovd’s Bank, 17, Cheapside.—House- 
горе or Wm. Brass, 13-14, Abchurch Lane, 


IGH-CLASS BUSINESS, splendidly 
fitted and furnished; established six- 
teen years; turnover £425; best position 
main street county town North of England ; 
price £250.—Box 3,684, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


Situations. 


SSISTANT desires Situation in or near 

London where experience can be 

gained.—Apply, Box 3,687, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
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No COMFORTABLY WARMED BY THE 
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"OMEGA? 


UNIQUE AND SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF HOT AIR FOR 
ONE FARTHING PER HOUR FOR GAS. 


NO LIGHT-—NO FLUE. 


Many Thousands in Use. 


PRICE 16/6. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU FULL PRICE LIST? 
THE “OMEGA” ODOURLESS GAS STOVE CO, Ltd. 


Pritchard Street, Bristol. 


JOHNSONS PURE MOUNTANT. 


SPREADS WITH A S:LKY SMOOTHNESS, 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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` THE “Мас” — & "ONE | 
“TRELLIS” CAMERA 


SHOWING TRIPLE EXTENSION. 


The Hand or Stand Camera 


which stands above all others. 


BEST RESULTS from ANY SUBJECT at ANY 
SEASON. The MASTER of LIGHTING or 
WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


The “N. & G. TRELLIS” COSTS a LITTLE MORE 


than other makes, but GIVES IMMEASUR ABI Y 


SUPERIOR RESULTS, and ITS REFINED ага 
ACCURATE ADJUSTMENTS make it easily 
CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN. 


Write for fullest details ! ! 
Your own LENSES and SHUTTERS CAN BE FITTED IF DESIRED. 


THE “TRELLIS” FRONT IS RIGID AT ANY 
EXTENSION. EXTREME RISING FRONT— 
SEPARATE SLIDING BELLOWS RISE FOR 
SHORT-FOCUS LENSES. SELF-CENTRING 
SWING ‘FRONT-—assuring parailelism of Lens and 
Plate at NORMAL POSITION. REVOLVING 
REVERSING BACK. “М. & G.” RISING FRONT 
FOLDING REFLECTOR FINDER, etc. 


FOCAL-PLANE MODEL, FITTED “М. & G.” 

SELF-CAFPING FOCAL-PLANE SHUITER. 

SPEEDS from oth to 43sth sec, and TIME and 
BULB MOVEMENTS. 


Price complete (3 Double Dark Slides) £10 10 0 
FOCAL-PLANE MODEL do. £15 10 0 


THE PERFECT APPARATUS 
for High-speed Work, Portraiture, Architecture, 
Interiors, or Telephotography. 


Made by 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 


| Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 3525 CENTRAL. 
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Perfect 


Picture 


WITH A ZEISS LENS. The difference between 
success and failure is often- just the lens. If 
your pictures lack brilliance and that crisp 
definition you would like to see, get a Zeiss 
lens and note the difference. Ask successful 


photographers of your acquaintance and they 
will tell you that ZEISS lenses are recognised 
the world over as embodying the highest point 


of excellence in optical manufacture. You may 
buy worse, but you cannot buy a better lens 
than a Zeiss. There isa 


Zeiss Lens 


suitable for ebery class of Work. 


HAND CAMERAS. For fixed-focus hand cameras 
and reflexes the TESSARS F/4.5 and F/6.3 are recommended, 
Th у are extremely rapid, and give sharp definition to the 
For double extension hand cameras the 
Double AMATAR is of particular value; it works at F 6.8 
and gives a choice of two f ci, the single component being 
about twice the focus of the com lete ens. 


SIAND CAMERAS. For absolutely universal work 
the Double PROTAR F/:.3 to F 7.7 should be selected. 
It can be used for landscape portrait, architecture, : roups, 
snapshots, etc., and according to the combinations selected 
wi.l givea choice of e.ther two or three foci. 


THE MAGNAR F/10 is a unique telephoto lens which 
gives the results of an 18in. lens and yet requires only біа. 
camera extension. 


ASK FOR LIST P1. 
CARL ZEISS 


(London), Limited. 
13 & 14, Great Castle Street, 
LONDON, W. 


Oxford Circus, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


November 24, 1913. 
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DODGER. 


By CHARLES S. COOMBES. 


The original, a bromide print (9x61), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


IT is rather a curious and interesting fact 
that while we very seldom, if ever, apply the 
term “ugly” to flowers, leaves, or, indeed, 
to any part of the plant world, yet it is not 
at all uncommon to hear the term applied 
to animals. “As ugly as a pig," is not an 
uncommon epithet. The rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, or crocodile, for instance, are not 
often regarded as objects of outstanding 
beauty. А bulldog, in the estimation of 
many people, is regarded as decidedly 
ugly, and it would appear that the uglier it 
is in some eyes the more desirable it seems 
in others. One can quite imagine that the wee doggie depicted 
on this page by some would be regarded as “rather ugly,” while 
others would say, “Quite a little beauty." There is not space 
here to inquire into the philosophy of the beautiful—on which 
problem substantial volumes have been written—but it may 
suffice for the moment to point out that as opinions concerning 
what is, or what is not, ugly, or, fer contra, beautiful, differ so 
widely, the difference really is more with the person holding the 
opinion than with the object itself. The point is one of signifi- 
cant importance in the selection of subjects in general for our 
camera. Is it not a subconscious effort to find and express a 
more or less vaguely formed ideal? 

The astute reader will doubtless perceive that we are trying 
to feel our way to what was the guiding impulse that led this 
worker to produce this particular picture. Is this dog a know- 
ing little household pet which has thus become credited with 
considerably more intelligence than an unprejudiced outsider 
would assign; or is it a character study—an attempt to bring 
out some peculiarity of this type of dog; or is it an effort to 


/ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—VU. 


produce a pleasing picture of a dog—an essay in dog photo- 
graphy? To our mind it does not place itself in any very definite 
direction. The first thing that catches our attention is the 
animal's muzzle—the way the side-light catches the nose end 
and lips seems to give this part a swollen, lumpy appearance. 
This may be a show point in this particular breed. We do not 
know. Dog judges are a peculiar people—a race apart—not to 
be judged by ordinary standards. 

_ The next point is that we do not quite like the way the catch 
lights fall on the eyes. There is a half suggestion of semi- 
blindness. One notes that the tuft of white hair at the top of 
the left ear, being in strong light (with some other parts) against 
a dark ground, has given something like halation effect. We 
refer to this point with sympathetic interest because we well 
remember spoiling an otherwise pleasing negative of a black and 
white Newfoundland in strong sunshine by unmistakable hala- 
ne (Moral, use backed plates, even when photographing 
ogs.) 

If the reader will imagine for a moment that this picture is 
cut into two equal parts by a diagonal line from the left top to 
right bottom corner, he will see that in the upper half we should 
have very nearly all the strong darks, while in the lower half we 
should have nearly all the higher lights, while the middle tones 
are divided more or less evenly between the two moieties. Now, 
it is of interest to note that this diagonal scheme of massing 
lights on the one side and shades on the other is one of the 
favourite methods among painters in comparatively recent times. 

The general technical quality of the original print (9 by 64) is 
good—perhaps better than the reproduction might lead us to sur- 
mise. Had the negative not been developed quite so far we 
should have had rather more delicate rendering of the hair 
where the strong light falls upon it. 
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The Mountain Fiend. 

It must be jolly to go autochroming in the canyons of the 
Far West, if the experiences which Miss Murdoch recently 
unfolded before the Royal Photographic Society are a sample. 
I do not know exactly at what geographical point Miss Murdoch 
got her pictures of these solitary regions, but so large and 
spacious were those pictures that I rather imagine one leg of 
her tripod to have been in Colorado, another in Wyoming, and 
the third on the other side of the Rockies, in Idaho. The 
population of these regions is something like one person in every 
hundred square miles, but the census return shows that this 
solitary inhabitant is by profession a photographer. He dwells 
in a little wooden hut on some mountain eyrie, and as soon as 
he spies a traveller commencing the painful ascent down below 
he has a fling at him, I imagine, with a lens of extra long focus. 
By the time the puffing and panting tourist has reached the 
mountain studio, his portrait has been duly developed and 
printed. Of course, the tourist is not bound to buy it, but he 
generally does so as the readiest means of keeping the peace. 
There is honour, however, even among photographers, for should 
the inhabitant of the mountain studio observe that the tourist is 
accompanied by a camera, he forces no photographic attentions 
upon him. He would not leave his little wooden hut for you. 


Making Progress. 

Everybody seems very helpful in these mountain wilds, though 
whether this is due to the fact that the photographer is a lady, 
or that she is using autochromes, I cannot say. On one occa- 
sion a rainbow was arranged for her special benefit. It was kind 
of the elements to send the rainbow. It showed that Lumiére’s 
work is recognised in high circles. But, unfortunately, they 
forgot to turn off the tap while the rainbow was waiting. This 
was the chance for all the bell-boys of the hotel, who rushed 
out, each with an umbrella. All the umbrellas you have ever 
left behind in your life were assembled there at that moment, 
shielding Miss Murdoch’s camera, with the result, of course, 
that-between them and between ourselves the camera was drenched 
to the skin. I believe that through a slit in one of the umbrellasa 
small chunk of rainbow was visible and was duly autochromed. 
But there are other evidences of the appreciation in which colour 
photography is held. There is actually an old Indian up there 
who has developed the penny-plain-twopence-coloured idea, until 
he asks twenty-five cents for posing when it is an ordinary plate, 
and fifty cents when it is an autochrome. Апа they say the 
Indians are not alive to the bounties of modern civilisation. 


Seen Through the Mountain. 


In one respect I was surprised at the work of this American 
lady. It was all so straight. Indeed, she herself acknowledged 
that even an American camera cannot see through a wall or 
round a corner. Yet I had always fondly imagined that in 
America they had lenses and cameras which could accomplish 
this. I imagined it even more when I found a fellow- country- 
man of Miss Murdoch's telling the readers of the New York 
Outing the other day about his adventures with game in—I 
believe—those very same mountains. Не had been tracking the 
animals with his camera, and had done some fairlv respectable 
work, but nothing as vet to emphasise the marked superiority of 
the western hemisphere over the eastern. He did it eventually. 
however, in his last exposure. “I secured several more pictures,” 
he writes, *the last of which showed the band feeding peacefully 
out of sieht over the top of the mountain." Well, there is no 
telling. Lenses for seeing what is not there have been known 
for vears, but I should like to get hold of the camera with the 
craning neck by which it can see what is on the other side of the 
mountain. 


Too Conscientious. 

The Scottish papers are telling a story of a Highland photo- 
grapher who was taking his holiday at a place sufficiently far 
from the madding crowd to be honoured with an occasional visit 
from a seal. News spread that one had been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood (I gather that the seal and not the amateur photo- 
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grapher is meant), and the camera man found 
it, surely enough, quietly basking on a rock. 
He crept near, and took a snapshot and his de- 
parture. But when he showed the print to the 
local worthies he was told that that was no seal. It was the bacx 
of a horse which had been washed up on the rock. We are left to 
conclude that that is the end of the story, and that the photo- 
grapher thereupon threw away his negative. I am afraid the 
mere Sassenach of fewer scruples might have compromised with 
his conscience by sending the print to the illustrated papers 
with the title of (say) “The Sea-Horse.” It would be literally 
true, and, besides, is not the sea-horse a species of seal? And 
it might have been the seal, after all. Those local worthies 
don’t know everything. 

Shortened, but Emphatic. 

I went to a demonstration at a certain photographic society 
the other evening, and the bottles and dishes and other para- 
phernalia were so numerous as to make it appear that the lec- 
turer of the evening had arrived at the meeting in a pantechni- 
con. But behind the lecturer, in a very prominent position, was 
a large brown-paper parcel, bearing in immense black letters 
the word “GLASS.” It had also a tie-on label. The honorary 
secretary was engaged in its vicinity for a moment, and when he 
came away I noticed that the tie-on label had been so adjusted 
as exactly to cover over the letters “GL.” The remainder of the 
word looked out at all and sundry with a steady, unwinking 
stare. “Is that intentional?" I whispered to the secretary. 
“We are but human,” said he, in reply. 


Paterfamilias, Photographer. 
І photograph my three-year-old 
In every posture you can think, 
I take him when he's good as gold, 
And when with lots of awful crimes 
he's stained as black as ink. 


I analyse his little run, 
I catch his over-hasty gait; 
Though racing like a minute-gun, 
He nearly always manages 
to keep within the plate. 


With all these snaps I'm satisfied, 
The likeness can be seen in most ; 
They give me palpitating pride, 
And if I weren't a modest man 
would really make me boast. 


Yet now and then 1 wonder, is 
There such a plate—’twould not be cheap— 
As could record these rogueries 
The while the imp, to our great joy, 
is safely sound ов ВЕР? 
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IN THE PERGOLA. By Miss’ ETHEL М. AMBLER. 
Ths original, a toned bromide print (101х743), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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А MAN OF IMPORTANCE (PERIOD 1773-85). Bv BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on "` Costume." page 497. 
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To-day, Monday, December Ist, an intensely interest- 
ing exhibition of photographic pictures by Mr. Bertram 
Park opens at "The A. P." Little 

THE SEQUENCE (Gallery. These represent a series of 
OF FASHION. figure studies portraying the costumes 
and appearance of men and women 

during the wonderfully picturesque periods dating from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century to the mid- 
Victorian era. During the past week all London has 
been flocking to the palatial premises occupied by 
Harrod’s Ltd., in Brompton Road, S.W., to see the 
unique collection of historical costumes, numbering up- 
wards of two thousand pieces, which this famous firm 
have purchased from Mr. Talbot Hughes, the artist, 
for presentation to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
that the nation will benefit by Messrs. Harrod’s gener- 
ous action there can be no question. The completeness 
and authenticity of this collection of historical costumes 
renders it most fascinating, and a remarkable photo- 
graphic record has been made of it by Mr. Bertram Park 
(the hon. secretary of the London Salon), who has been 
fortunate in being commissioned to portray the entire 


series, with the assistance of suitable models. Each 
costume is therefore shown complete as it was 
worn in а bygone period, and the  pictures— 


which, by the way, are fine examples of pictorial photo- 
graphy—are now being shown at “The A. P." Little 
Gallery (52, Long Acre, W.C.). They form a most useful 
record of the costumes themselves, which are on view at 
the same time at Harrod's, but with this difference, in 
Mr. Park's pictures the costumes become the attire 
of living people, and the appropriateness of each model 
is a tribute to the photographer's artistry. We hope 
our readers will endeavour to see both the exhibition 
of pictures (which will only remain open for a fortnight) 
and the costumes themselves at Harrod's. 
egg 

Photographic society life is now in full swing, and 
the reports which reach us suggest little diminution of 
energy as compared with former 
years. We аге often told light- 
heartedly, and with a tinge of satis- 
faction, that the need for photographic 
societies has passed away; yet we are not so sure of it, 
after all. Photographic knowledge may have become 
so generalised as to deprive photographic societies of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FREEMASONRY. 
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one of their functions, but the need for these societies 
still remains, inasmuch as they represent the frec- 
masonry of photography. They are a perpetual sug- 
gestion to the earnest worker that he ought to keep 
nothing to himself. And we rather suspect that the 
man who finds society life barren and profitless is he 
who thinks most of how the society may help him, and 
of what he can get out of it, while the man to whom 
the society becomes really indispensable is he who thinks 
chiefly of what he can add to the common lot and stock. 
Photographic societies are worth preserving, if only 
because they keep alive the camaraderie of camera men. 
в её $ 

There are few societies іп the kingdom that can point 
to such a record as that of the Hackney Photographic 
Society. Not only has this flourishing 
society held weekly meetings without a 
break for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but its vitality and energy appear 
to show no abatement. In fact, in recent years, judg- 
ing from the annual exhibition, the enthusiasm of the 
members appears to have steadily increased, and this 
year’s show may be said to be not only as representa- 
tive of pictorial photography as any that have hitherto 
been held under the zegis of the society, but the remark- 
able fact that (with the exception of a small local class) 
it was composed entirely of members’ work must be 
recorded. Upwards of 400 exhibits were on view at the 
King’s Hall, Hackney, N.E., from November 19th to 
22nd, and we feel justified in saying that while the 
" mentioned " pictures in the various classes would have 
held their own at any exhibition in the country, there 
was practically no “tail” to the show, excepting, per- 
haps, in the beginners’ class, and even that showed the 
excellent influence of the society in training its mem- 
bers in the right path. This was the twenty-fifth annual 
exhibition of the society, and during the greater por- 
tion of the period both the society and its exhibition 
have been in the capable hands of Mr. Walter Selfe, 
the indefatigable hon. secretary. The value of a good 
hon. secretary has been well demonstrated in the case 
of the Hackney Society, and so long as there are men 
of his type continuing to work in the interests of socie- 
ties, and so long as there are societies so strong as the 
Hackney P.S. in the country, there can be no qualms 
about the future of photography. 


THE HACKNEY 
EXHIBITION. 
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Nearly all the great peaks of the Alps have been con- 
quered by British climbers. “Why do the British love 
to climb mountains?” asked Мг. 
CLIMBING WITH Julian Grande, in his lecture at the 
THE CAMERA. Camera Club the other evening, and 
he answered his own question in the 
words of Mr. Edward Whymper, “ Because the British 
are the cream of the earth, and the cream always gets 
to the top.” Mr. Grande had many breathless adven- 
tures to relate of his Alpine climbs, and a good many 
of his photographs had a thrill in them. The position to 
take up, according to his advice, if you want to do photo- 
graphy on an Alpine ascent, is that of the last man on 
the rope. Still, one must have the heart of a Nero to 
photograph a fellow-climber in a position of real peril, 
and one of Mr. Grande’s photographs, which presumed 
to show such a thing, was, he explained, the result of 
a subsequent reconstitution. Mr. Grande is lucky. The 
elements arranged a special performance of lightning 
around the mountain hut where he was spending the 
night, and, setting his camera up on a table outside, 
he secured some wonderful illuminations. He was also 
able to photograph a balloon, with a couple of mil- 
lionaires in it, crossing the Alps. 
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An interesting demonstration of ' Yto" paper—(why 
"Yto"? Because it is the central portion of the name 
“Anytone ” and also of the name “ Rytol ")— 
was given by Mr. R. P. Gregson at the last 
technical meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. The great feature claimed for the 
“Yto” development paper was its ability to produce prints 
of different tones by means of greater or less exposure, 
exactly the same developmnt being used. Of course, on 
almost any paper, by altering the developer as well as 
the exposure a long range of tones is possible. But 
it is the distinction of this paper that while development 
remains constant, a longer or shorter exposure—the 
burning of a longer or shorter length of magnesium 
ribbon, which is the light Mr. Gregson prefers when 
printing from the negative—will give the required dif- 
ference in tone. The paper seems amenable to almost 
any developer, but the important thing in development 
is constancy of temperature. This has as much to do 
with the tone as the compounding of the developer itself. 
A difference of ten degrees in temperature may mean 
a difference of fifty per cent. in the value of the tone. 
Some excellent prints were shown in the course of the 
demonstration. 


" YTO” 
PAPER. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
ог if stop F/II is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. ог 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


Stop used, F/8. 
For F/5°6 give half. 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Ѕувјест. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. c a Vins Rapid 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/15 sec. | 1,25 sec. 1/45 вес. 1/60 sec. 1/15 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
ог seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/8 » 1/12 » 1/25 1/30 э 1/40 _,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light QUIE S wet street 
ые etc. uU M ee 1/8 » 1/4 » 1/10 1/12 ,, 1/15  . 
andscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes Е 1/2 » 1/8 did 1/8 » 1/10 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying eee dun 
of picture ... ... P e 1 ” 3/4 » 1/4 T 1/5 os 
Portraits or groups taken out о oors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 3 seos. | 2 T 3/4 P 1/2 ۴ 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and. white 
reflector Ay vex avs 296 3*9 мыз ee Xe | Ө "s 6 зесв. З secs. 2 ۴ 


Аз а further eurde we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films от the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided inte groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
Ермлкрѕ Comet. 
lirorb, Monarch 
Panchromatic. ‚ 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 
Flashlight. 
Orthochrome 5.5. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, oe 
Violet Label 
MARION, Record. 
Supreme. 
PS. 
Mawson, Celeritas 
d Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swi:t and Ex. 
Panchromatic 


IMPERIAL, 


Special 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 
RA! AR, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, ‘Хоа Speedy. 
Tess, 
WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid 
Ortho. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Кара. 
5 Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Кага. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
à Ortho. 
Epwarnps, Snapshot Iso 
Guirerns’ Gramme, 
ILFORD Rapid Chromatic. 
Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
Lero, Расх. 


3 


CADETT, 


Lumiere, Blue Label 
MARION, Instantaneous. 
s Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
$ Ortho B 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
"s Special Rapid 
M Hydra. 
PARAGON. Specia! Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


JARNET, Film. 

Caperr.Royal Standard Rapid 
T Provessional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 
" Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. [30 
" Matte-Ground 
ENsiGN, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
уз Ortho, 
IMPERIAL, Orthochroine S.R 
тА Sovereign. 
N.F 


: .F. 
KODAK, N.C. Fiim 

m Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

- Film. 
Mawson. Electric. 
PacET. Ortho Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

Non-screen Ortho, 

RAJAR, Iso. Roll Ким 
VIDEX. Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
> Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 
Р Medium Ortho 

ILFORD Chromatic. 
Empress. 

MARION, Portrait. 
Landscape 

PAGRT, XXX. 

WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
DARNE T, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, ipe 

үз Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
Lumiere, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET XX 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, (Лај загу 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instanta: cous, 
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Brompton Road, S.W. 


Mr. Park's 
(see pages 494, 503, and 7 Supplement). 
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OSTVME an DRAPERY 


in Picforial Work 


On page 495 reference is made to the opening of the exhibition of photographs 
of historical costumes by Mr. Bertram Park at “The A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C., and to the display of the original costumes themselves at Harrods, Ltd., 


‘This beautiful and authentic collection is being presented to 


the nation by Harrods, who are also publishing a book containing reproductions of 
photographs. 
The following article, read in conjunction with a visit to the exhibition, and an 


Several of these are given in the present issue of THE A. P. 


inspection of the book of reproductions (sold at 2s. 6d.), will be appreciated by all readers of THE A. P. who attempt historical 


costume portraiture at any future time. 


HE portrait of a person in ordinary dress, to 
appear as a pleasing and satisfactory effort of 
photography, must show that such questions as 
composition and lighting have been considered, 
and care taken not to introduce incongruous objects. If 
this be true of every-day dress we can appreciate the far 
greater necessity of introducing suitable accessories 
when attempting to portray a person in the costume of 
a particular and recognised historical period. 
If merely the portrait of the person in his or her 


PERIOD TABLE OF 


belonged only to a later era. It would really be as 
absurd to photograph a maid in Puritan costume re- 
clining in a chair of Sheraton design (late eighteenth 
century) as it would be for an artist to introduce a 
flying machine into a landscape study in which he has 
shown figures with late eighteenth-century dress. 

Of course, with some periods, and particularly with 
dresses of other nationalities, it is impossible to find a 
suitable background. It is, in fact, only possible to 
those who have sufficient skill, knowledge, and time to 


ENGLISH STYLES. 


| SUP 1509-1603. 1603-1714. 1714-1830. 
ш Lancaster. Tudor. Stuart. Hanover. 
| Henry IV., 1399-1413. Henry VII., 1484-1509. | James I., 1603-1625. George I., 1714-1727. 
Henry V., 1413-1422. Henry VIII., 1509-1547. | Charles I., 1625-1649. George II., 1727-1760. 
REIGNING а Непгу VI., 1422-1461. Edward VI., 1547 1553. | Commonwealth, 1649-1660. | George III., 1760-1820. 
Mary I., 1553-1558. Charles II., 160-1685. George IV., 1820-1830. 
MONARCHS) TOME P T Elizabeth, 1558-1603. | James II., 1685-1688. 
Edwar 61-1483. William III. and Mary, 
| Late ` Late Gothic. —— Tudor. Stuart. Georgian. 
Early Gothic or Early | Henry VII., still Late , Early Stuart or Jacobean, | A period which includes the 
English, 1189-1307. Gothic., 1603-1649. reigns of the four successive 
PREVAILING Middle or Decorated | Tudor-Renaissance be- | Cromwellian, Puritan in- Georges, 
STYLES. Gothic, 1307-1377. gan with Henry VIII. fluence, 1649-1660. The four greatest and most 
| Late or Perpendicular | Elizabethan. Different | Late Stuart or Carolean, distinctive furniture de- 
(Architecture, Gothic, 1377, end of characteristics меге 1660-1688. signers lived during this 


Furniture, etc.) 


Henry VII.'s reign. 


evolved. 


With Wiliam and Mary the 
Dutch influence predomi- 
nated and began the dis- 
tinctive style of Queen 
Anne. 


eriod: Chippendale (b. 
(1710), Robert Adam, also 
famous as an architect (b. 
1728), Hepplewhite (died 
1786), Sheraton (b. 1751). 


fancy-dress costume is required, then a plain back- 
ground and the other advice frequently given in these 
pages relating to ordinary portraiture should be 
observed. But if beyond the portrait or “likeness " 
of the sitter there is a desire for a more pictorial whole, 
which will show somewhat of the spirit of the age de- 
picted by the costume, then a suitable selection of acces- 
sories becomes a necessity. 

The most unwise error that photographers with no 
knowledge of historical styles can fall into is that of 
introducing objects which had possibly not been in- 
vented or designed at the period shown by the costume 
of the sitter. We might be permitted to include, for 
instance, some furniture used by a previous generation, 
but it will obviously be wrong to show an article which 
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paint a background in non-contrastful tones to assist 
the figure without competing with its interest. 

This ever-important question of contrast may cause 
some further limitations to the number of suitable 
objects from which to choose. For instance, if we are 
fortunate in obtaining some characteristic old silver or 
pewter—or reproductions of same—which displayed so 
well on the dark woodwork, then we are confronted 
with their great contrast in tone values and the resultant 
problem of suitable exposure. We have not so much 
to consider the right exposure to obtain these articles, 
but whether they will be under or over exposed in the 
length of time we require to correctly expose our model. 

The dark colour of furniture, except the modern and 
popular light oak, would naturally mean a lengthy ex- 
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posure if one was desirous of obtaining detail, but, for- 
tunately for our present purpose, this tone is rather an 
aid than a drawback; the shorter exposure, of necessary 
length to obtain our figure, subdues the detail, and does 
not compete with the sitter for attention. In the case 
of mahogany, with its red colour and consequent lack 
of effectiveness upon an ordinary plate not sensitive to 
red rays, the difficulties of reproduction are greater, but 
can be controlled by suitable lighting. The aim would 
be to reflect or otherwise control the light so that an 
amount as great, or even greater, was directed upon 
the furniture as upon the model. Satinwood, on the 
other hand, with its smooth, bright, golden yellow sur- 
face, will be correctly exposed in a time which is probably 
not a third of that required by mahogany. 

A rough but very useful method of getting some 
knowledge of the various periods of woodwork is to 
divide them into the ages of oak, walnut, mahogany, 
and satinwood. All furniture which was made before 
the time of the later Stuarts was of oak. About 1660 
it was superseded in popular taste by walnut, which 
continued in vogue until mahogany became fashionable 
early in the eighteenth century. Satinwood only came 
into use towards the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By remembering these broad and general facts 
we should avoid falling into such errors as introducing 
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mahogany furniture, and its distinctive designs, into a 
picture of costumes of Tudor or Stuart times. 

We have referred mostly to furniture as the acces- 
sory to complete our picture because this class of work 
is done chiefly within doors, and furniture offered the 
best medium for setting down the principle that costume 
and surroundings should be contemporary. If the 
accessories be pewter, china, pictures, or tapestries, the 
same selection is necessary. It cannot be expected that 
we should have an historical knowledge of all these 
articles, but it 15 one of the great charms of the photo- 
graphic hobby that it has so many off-shoots of many 
and varied subjects, each of which can afford pleasure 
and interest in itself. The desire to include a piece of 
furniture or pewter of a certain type will prompt a visit 
to a museum— surely the easiest and most reliable 
method of obtaining enjoyment and instruction. Those 
who are not so fortunate as to live near a museum will 
purchase or borrow a handbook upon the subject, and 
'at once a fresh interest is awakened in household 
goods, and the idea to photograph becomes extended as 
fresh ideas are evolved. | 

A simplified table of styles is given, which should be 
equally of service to those interested in architectural 
photography. It is thought it may assist when work- 
ing out the style of any particular date. C. Е. 


IT is very instructive to make a dry 
- plate. Home-made plates will not be 
C9 very fast and not so perfect as those 
made at a factory, but the process 1s so 
interesting that they will well repay the 
time and trouble spent on them. 

The apparatus required consists of a 
stone ginger-beer bottle, some canvas, 
and the usual weights and measures. A 
few old negatives should be scraped and well cleaned; 
these pieces of glass will do well for recoating. 

Make up two solutions as below :— 


No. I. 
Silver nitrate ............. eene 60 gr 
Distilled water ........................... I OZ. 

No. 2 | 
Distilled water ........................... I OZ. 
Ammonia. (-88) «ecc eere I drm 
Potassium bromide ..................... 45 gr. 
Potassium iodide ........................ 2 gr. 
Gelatin€ соондан docu ся l oz. 


The gelatine is allowed to soak in the water contain- 
ing the salts of No. 2, and then the vessel is stood in 
warm water until the gelatine is dissolved. 

The No. 2 solution is now poured into a clean ginger- 
beer bottle, which will be light-proof. 

The ginger-beer bottle with its solution, and the bottle 
containing No. 1 solution, must be stood in a basin of 
warm water at about 150 deg. Fahrenheit. 

When both are warm, take them into the dark-room, 
and in ruby light add No. 1 to No. 2, little by little, 
shaking well after each addition. When all No. 1 is 
added, cork the stone bottle loosely, cover over the cork 
and neck with black cloth, and again place in the warm 
water for an hour or so to “digest.” 

The stone bottle now contains an “emulsion " of gela- 
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tine and silver bromide, with a little silver iodide. These 
salts are very sensitive to light, and if we poured a little 
of the emulsion on to a piece of glass and examined it 
in white light, it would be a creamy yellow substance, 
like the film of a dry plate. 

After its digestion it is poured out into a clean basin 
(in the dark-room, of course). Here it soon sets to a 
stiff jelly, and when quite set—in about six hours—it is 
scraped out with a bone or silver spoon, and wrapped 
up in a piece of canvas. The canvas is now twisted up 
tightly until the jelly is all squeezed out in little threads. 
These threads are allowed to fall into cold water, where 
they remain for about an hour, when all injurious 
chemicals will be washed free. 

The shreds should now be lifted out and laid on a 
piece of blotting paper to drain, and after this they are 
placed in a clean beaker or measuring glass and re- 
melted by placing the beaker in a basin of hot water. 

We are now ready to coat the plates. The old nega- 
tive glasses must be carefully cleaned, and then rinsed 
in distilled water in which is dissolved a little alum, 
about one ounce of alum to the pint. The plates are 
coated in ruby light, a little pool of the warm emulsion 
being poured on the glass, which is then tilted until quite 
covered; the excess emulsion being drained off into the 
bottle from one corner. The coated plate is then placed 
on a level table for a few minutes to “set,” when it is 
placed in a rack and left to dry in absolute darkness. It 
is better to dry them in a warm room, as in a cold room 
they may take two or three days. 

Throughout all the operations everything must be 
kept clean, and from the mixing of the two solutions to 
the packing up of the finished plates, every operation 
must be done in ruby light or in darkness. 

The plates will be somewhat slow, but they will answer 
for any purpose where a time exposure can be given, 
and their cost is very small. 
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ALTHOUGH the 
demand for lec- 
tures illustrated by 
means of the opti- 
cal lantern is so 
great at the pre- 
sent day, espe- 
cially among 
photographic and 
д: other societies, it 
C05 S25; 18 surprising that 

“= so large a propor- 
tion of lecturers 
fail to achieve the 
success they might 
otherwise do by inattention to a 
few essential details. 

The following remarks are in- 
tended to apply only when the 
pictures projected are the chief 
object of the lecture, and not 
when they act as accessories 
to a technical demonstration. 

In the first place, a lecture should never be read, for 
not only is this usually a somewhat painful procedure owing 
to the inefficiency of most reading lamps met with, but such 
a lecture never has the life and sparkle of one delivered 
spontaneously, and a really good joke given under such cir- 
cumstances often falls very flat. 

This point was well illustrated in two lecturette com- 
petitions recently held in London between certain photo- 
graphic societies at which the audience were the judges. 

In each case the winning society showed slides of com- 
paratively poor quality when compared with those of their 
opponents, but the latter read their carefully written lec- 
turettes while the winners delivered theirs entirely without 
notes. 

A decidedly unforgivable procedure of which many 
lecturers are guilty is that of passing slides through the 
lantern with no remark being made concerning them, but 
instead particulars are given of exposure-meters, develop- 
ment, or, worse than all, a photographic formula is read 
out in full detail. 

The uselessness of the latter becomes apparent when one 
realises that such a thing is of no interest to the majority 
of the audience; those to whom it would appeal cannot 
remember the details from one recital, and they are unable 
to take notes owing to the darkness. 

In almost every case a slide has much greater interest 
to an audience when a few details are given concerning it. 
By this I do not mean technical details, but such matters 
as where taken and why, brief historical remarks, curious 
personal incidents, humorous questions or actions of sitter, 
etc., according to the slide shown. 

It is never difficult to find something to say about one’s 
own photography, and in a very short time a lecturer is 
able to deliver a satisfactory lecture without knowing the 
order in which his slides will appear upon the screen. This 
is of great use occasionally when assisted by a lanternist 
who has the awkward knack of mixing up one’s slides. 

With regard to the number of slides shown, this can best 
be decided by the lecturer himself, but generally not more 
than forty-five or fifty should be passed through the lantern 
in an hour. A really good one may be allowed to remain 
on the screen for three or four minutes, but maps, dia- 
grams, etc., should be removed as soon as possible. 

On some occasions it is necessary to show the same slide 
several times during the course of a lecture, and much 
delay is often caused by the lanternist searching through 
the box in semi-darkness. This may easily be avoided by 
making two or three slides from the same negative and 
inserting them in the proper places. 

A point receiving less attention than it should is the means 
of communication between lecturer and lanternist. 
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Of course, the ideal arrangement is to employ a lanternist 
who knows the lecture so well that no signal is necessary, 
but such a one can seldom be obtained. 

Any indicator used should be easily noticed by the lan- 
ternist, but by no one else in the room. It is irritating 
for an audience to hear the constant reiteration of “ Next, 
please,” the tap of a pointer, or the unmusical noise made 
by those nasty little castanets, and even the flash of a 
small electric lamp upon the wall is displeasing to some 
people. No doubt the most satisfactory appliance at present 
is an electric signal light, but it should be so arranged that 
the light and its reflection can only be seen by the man 
at the lantern. 

At the conclusion of a lecture one should never forget 
to tender thanks to the lanternist for his assistance, even 
although he ıs paid for his work. His duties are often more 
arduous than those of the lecturer, and his manipulation 
may often make or mar your lecture. It is impossible to 
realise how much of one’s own success depends upon him 
until one has suffered at the hands of a poor specimen. 

Finally, a lecturer should not judge the quality of his 
lecture from the remarks of the chairman and other 
speakers at its close. On such occasions few people seem 
to have the courage to express their real opinion upon a 
lecture of more or less indifferent nature, with the result 
that such efforts often receive much more praise than they 
really merit. The real test of a lantern lecture is the be- 
haviour of an audience during its delivery, and if the lecturer 
notices individuals making for the door, yawning, or chatting 
to one another and ignoring his remarks, obviously some- 
thing is wrong, and should be remedied on a future occasion. 


——— - — 


DISCUSSING THE MARKET. By Miss PAVYER. 
Awarced first prize in the photograthic combet. tion organised by 
“ The Nursing Times.” 
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UCH space is given to the hypo-alum toning bath for 
sepla tones in the photographic Press, but very 
little to various toners for similar results. 

It is the intention of the writer to put before amateurs a 
few formula he has used for some time and found to pro- 
duce both pleasing and permanent results. 

Let us divide the prints to be toned into three groups :— 


(1) Prints which have only a weak deposit of silver. 
7) Prints which have the correct deposit of silver. 
(3) Prints which have too dense a deposit. 


In all three cases I assume a full development has taken 
place, but the variation in deposit is due to incorrect 
exposure. 

Before giving formula I take for granted that the prints 
are free from hypo and have been dried. 


Now consider Group 1, weak prints; they require a toner 
which intensifies. The best formula is the mercury ferri- 
cyanide toner. Make up two solutions :— 


No. 1.—Potassium ferricyanide ................. $ oz. 
Potassium bromide ....................... 14 oz 
W ӨГ stood O ERI pU RU DIS Un IO OZ. 
No. 2.—Mercuric chloride ........................ 200 gr 
Potassium bromide ..................... 200 gr 
bid m cc 163 oz 


Below is given a table of the resulting tones given with 
various proportions of Nos. 1 and 2: 


Warm Brown. Brown BLACK. Реки Black. 


Sol. No. т... 1 part I part j part. 
Sol. No. 2 ... г part 2 parts 2 parts. 
Water 10} parts I3 parts 9% parts. 


When the print is thoroughly bleached it must be washed 
for five minutes, and then soaked in two baths of 5 per 
cent. hydrochloric acid for five minutes, and a final wash of 
ten minutes; then the bleached print is put in the sulphide 
bath to tone it to the colour desired. 

The sulphide bath can be either barium sulphide, sodium 
sulphide, or ammonium sulphide; personally, the latter is 
my favourite, 


Ammonium sulphide ............................... то minims. 
WHALER а 5 OZ. 


This may be used over and over again, provided it is used 
within, say, two hours of mixing. 

A final washing of one hour completes the process. 

Another formula which also acts as an intensifier and gives 
very fine Bartolozzi red tones is that due, I believe, to Mr. 
Somerville :— 


Potassium bichromate ............................ 20 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid .......................... 2 drams. 
VIC Mr rH IO OZ. 


Bleach the print thoroughly in the above bath and wash till 
quite free from yellow stains, and then immerse in 


Sodium thioantimoniate 
А NA EN PERRO 


This solution should be filtered if it is very turbid. 

Let us now pass on to Group 2, prints correctly exposed 
and developed. 

The best sepia toner is the chloride toner ; this gives a pure 
sepia. Bleach the print in the following bath, which may be 
used over and over again until the action becomes very slow : 


| SEPIA TO RED CHALK AND SEPIA TONES 
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Copper sulphate ..................................... 200 gr 
Sodium chloride ........................ eere 200 gr 
Water: ooo uen ен. IO OZ. 


When the prints are thoroughly bleached wash for five 
minutes and immerse in a $ per cent. bath of HCl. for five 
minutes, rinse in water for ten minutes, and then tone in the 
sulphide bath previously given. 

Another good sepia toner, but one giving a more or less 
purple tone, is the old hypo-alum :—Dissolve 18 oz. of hypo 
in 40 oz. of water, and add 1j oz. of alum. The bath must 
not be filtered, and should have some bad or spoilt prints 
toned in it first ; the older this bath gets the more uniform 
and the better are the resulting tones. 

The prints should be put in this solution cold, and gradu- 
ally heated up to 110 to 120 deg. F. Toning takes place in 
about 30 minutes. 

If prints are to be put in the hot bath they must be alumed 
first; when the final tone is reached the prints are taken out 
and washed for one hour. It is advisable to mop over the 
surface and back of the print to get rid of any of the finely 
divided sulphur which is sure to cling to the print. 

By far the best toner I have ever used is that due to Mr. 
W. B. Ferguson. Make up three per-cent. solutions of :— 


A.—Potassium ferricyanide ............ IO per cent. 
B.— Potassium citrate ..................... IO per cent. 
C.—Copper sulphate ....................... IO per cent. 


For use take :— 
Copper sulphate solution ........................ 


Potassium citrate solution ..................... 74 drams. 
Potassium ferricyanide solution .............. 1 dram 
МЕ оне 3 oz. 


The ferricyanide must be added slowly, shaking the other 
two solutions together. 

Toning, which starts with a lovely plum-bloom sepia 
through copper brown sepia, red chalk, to a final vermilion, 
can be stopped at any desired moment; the print only 
requires washing and drying, and the resulting tone is quite 
permanent. 

If the print is toned beyond the desired colour it can be 
brought back to its original black by developing it in the 
original m.-q. developer, or whatever developer was used in 
the first place. 

A very fine vandyke brown can be obtained by carrying the 
toning as far as it will go, washing for 10 minutes, and 
placing in a sulphide bath. 

Another formula, and one much used, is as follows :— 
Bleach the print in 


Potassium ferricyanide .............................. 2 oz. 
Potassium bromide ........................... esee. 1$ oz. 
Water КО О О ОО Л GN Dodd Va ОЛ dus 40 02 


Wash and get rid of any stains and sulphide in the sulphide 
bath; a final washing to get rid of the Н,5 completes the 
process. 


We now enter on Group 3, prints over-exposed—by far the 
most difficult. 

A new hypo-alum bath reduces the print considerably. 

If the print is not too much over-exposed try toning to the 
vermilion given above, and then sulphiding, or leave it in the 
vermilion stage; this really does not reduce the print, but 
the final colour being more transparent and lighter in tones, 
gives the print a lighter, clearer appearance. 
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A formula for clearing prints which works well is here 


given :— 
Potassiuni iodid ооо te reps 30 gr. 
Water за аав не 10 02. 
lödine ose e ена 3 gr. 


After fixing and washing, the print is placed in the above 
bath till the necessary reduction takes place; the print is 
then swilled and put in a clean hypo bath to get rid of the 
blue stain ; it is then washed and dried. This process may 
= repeated again and again until sufficient reduction takes 
place. 
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A quicker and more useful formula is given :— 


No. 1.—Potassium cyanide ..................... I OZ. 
WY ALCO ыы ыы кнн УУ icu oa E IO 02. 
No. 2.—Potass. iodide ............................. I OZ. 
NV ALOE. ыздын буынын uto ied se dados cde 5 02. 


Add iodine to solution No. 2 till a precipitate falls to the 
bottom. For use take 1 oz. of No. 1 and 5 drops of No. 2 in 
5 oz. of water. 

This can be also used for reducing and taking out back- 
grounds, etc. ; when used thus the proportions should be :— 
1 02. No. 1, 5 drops No. 2, and no water. 


— — o 


ROM time to time pessi- 
mists in various parts 

of the country have stated 
that the day of the photo- 
graphic society is over, and 
that the utility of such in- 
stitutions is no longer what 
it was. From first-hand 
observation, however, we 
are convinced that the bulk 
of the photographic socie- 
ties of this country are 
flourishing, and this is due 
not to mere strength of 
membership but to actual 
active and useful work per- 
formed by members in the 
furtherance of photography 
in general, and amateur 
photography in particular. 
The present season marks 
something in the way of a 
“boom” in photographic so- 
ciety activities. Exhibitions 
are attracting larger entries 
and a great number of visitors. Beginners 
in photography in every district are 
joining societies to put into practice the 
lessons they learn írom their photo- 
graphic periodical or handbooks, and 
older hands are renewing their acquain- 
tance of early work again. In other 
words, there is a recrudescence of the 
utility of the photographic society as a 
teacher. This is particularly the case 
when the society is fortunate to possess 
club-rooms of its own. The success and 
progress of a photographic society or 
club depend largely upon two factors ; 
one is the accommodation it can offer 
its members, and the other is the hon. 
secretary. The society with limited or 
inadequate accommodation may and 
very often does succeed, but the society 
with a bad or indifferent secretary never | | 
does. Photographic history has proved this again and again. 
The Cambridge and District Photographic Club is particularly 
favoured in the matter of its hon. secretary. In Mr. T. J. Sowdon 
we have an example of the ideal secretary: a man who has the 
interests of the organisation entirely at heart, and who does not 
spare himself in furthering its progress. Mr. Sowdon, who has 
continued in office for a number of years (stepping out for one 
year to become president), felt for some time that the accommo- 
dation at the disposal of the photographic club of the University 
city was inadequate. He therefore laid himself out to secure 
new and commodious rooms for the use of the members. When 
the matter was first mooted to the society there was of course 
objection on the score of expense on the part of certain members. 
but in ten days he raised the sum of £55 from the members them- 
selves towards decoration and fitting of the rooms, and they 
were taken over forthwith. From our own inspection of the 
premises we find them excellent in every way for their purpose. 
That “nothing succeeds like success" was demonstrated by the 
fact that within four months of the new rooms being acquired 
forty new members joined. With an active membership, there- 
fore, of two hundred at the present time, adequately equipped 
premises, which include a fine lecture and demonstration hall, 


Mr. T. J. Ѕомром, 
Hon. Secretary, Cambridge and District 


Photographic Club. 
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THE READING Room. 


CAMBRIDGE AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


reading room (both illustrated herewith), dark-rooms, enlarging 
room, and library, etc., a keen hon secretary, a live executive 
committee, and a successful series of exhibitions, the last of 
which has proved a record in attendances and receipts, who will 
say that photographic clubs are played out? Certainly Cam- 
bridge does not endorse that view. 

It is interesting to note that the present society started in 
1902 as a result of a meeting of the Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom in Cambridge. The club has steadily 
grown since that time in membership, and has finished up each 
year with a balance on the right side. For the first four years 
a room was hired once a fortnight for the lectures, then two small 
work-rooms were acquired, and now we find the society, in spite 
of the floating population of the University city, has attained a 
very prominent position in the front rank of similar organisa- 
tions in this country. 

A very pleasing point which carries out the statement that the 
modern photographic society is doing useful work is that at the 
recent successful exhibition of the club held at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, practically every member whose prints were exhibited 
on the walls had been “made” by the club, and had arrived at 
his present standard by the assistance which the club had given 
him. The syllabus and year-book issued annually by the club 
has grown also, and is now quite an imposing booklet in its 
way, containing a great deal of useful information, notably a 
useful photographic gazetteer of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and particulars of permits 
to photograph in the various colleges. 

The annual exhibition has steadily 
grown until this year the club has 
been able to dispense almost entirely 
with the open classes, and, with the 
exception of a class for the East 
Anglian Federation, the whole of the 
competitive works on the walls were 
by members of the club. The standard 
of work was particularly high, and 
1,500 visitors paid for admission in the 
four days during which the show was 
open. An attractive feature, however, 
was an invitation section of work by 
Continental exhibitors, including such 
well-known names as  Demachy, 
D'Ora, Misonne, Pesci, and Dubreuil. 
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N our paragraph of last week (p. 473) the most important 

characteristic of these plates is emphasised—complete absence 

of any tendency towards chemical fog, a by no means universal 
qualitv in the case of ultra-rapid plates. 

When a plate is free from all tendency to fog, the latitude 
in exposure 1s alwavs great, an over.exposure of ten or even 
twenty times being by no means fatal, provided that moderate 
care is taken in the first stages of the development, and, as a 
matter of fact, a really fogless rapid plate, with fine texture, like 
the plate under notice, is a universal plate in the fullest sense 
of the term, as it may be used for all purposes, even for purposes 


in which clear glass and full intensity are essentials, as photo- . 


lithography and process work. 

Perhaps it is in the matter of colour-sensitising that the new 
plates may serve the amateur most notably, as if the modern 
mode of application is adopted in using cyanine, that veteran 
among colour sensitisers, all the old troubles, such as loss of 
sensitiveness, stains, granular deposits, and fog, are quite put 
on one side, provided that a fogless plate is available. Baron 
Hübl, who may be regarded as the leading authority on the prac- 
tical details of colour sensitising, remarks that cyanine requires 
perfectly clear and brilliant emulsions, and this remark applies 
to all colour sensitisers of the cyanine class, as, for example, 
dicyanine and diethyl-iso-cyanine. 

As but few colour sensitisers other than those of the cvanine 
class are satisfactory for the extreme red, we may briefly sum- 
marise the conditions of success, it being of secondary im- 
portance whether the original cyanine, as discovered by Greville 
Williams, is used or one of the newer cyanines. For a quarter. 
plate one milligramme of the dye is dissolved in four fluid 
drachms of ordinary alcohol, methyl alcohol, or acetone. An 
addition is made of nine fluid drachms of water, and the plate 
is rocked in this for three minutes, then rapidly dried on а turn- 
table, the essential conditions being to avoid keeping the dye 


N these days of specialisation there is astonishingly little 


literature on the subject of pinholes. The Bodleian Library 
itself yields but meagre fruit. There is, of course, Professor 
Schmidt’s monumental work on *Pinholes, Wells, Caves, and 
Other Craters.” But beyond this the field of literature is almost 
sterile. We refer not to what is known as “pinhole photography,” 
but to those transparent minute spots which appear from time 
to time—the intervals being far too short—always in the worst 
position on our best negatives. It is generally assumed that 
this phenomenon serves no useful purpose. 


The Cause of Pinholes. 


The prime cause is almost invariably the presence of dust or 
grit. This does not necessarily point to any want of care or 
cleanliness on the part of the photographer, but is rather due 
to the fact that both dust and grit abhor a vacuum. The manu- 
facturers of bellows and slides join hands with the abhorrers. 


How to Avoid Pinholes. 


Professor Schmidt advocates, as a certain safeguard against 
pinholes, that photographic plates should be coated under water 
and should be kept in that medium until development. The 
worst of these scientific Johnnies is that they are rarely practical 
men. We may Safely take it as an axiom that a total avoidance 
of the cause is impossible. We must be content to minimise 
the effect. How is this to be done? The answer is: (1) By 
taking care neither to live nor take pictures in regions possessing 
either dust, sand or grit; (2) by using as a dust preventive a 


preparation of tar such as is used on so many of our country - 


highways. 
How to Trace Pinholes. 

This is quite easy, as thev move but slowly, if at all. As a 
rule, the work can be trusted to an assistant, or even to a child. 
The pinholes are generally noticeable mostly in the sky portion 
of the negative. They can be recognised by their resemblance 
to stars. Children may be kept amused for hours on a well- 
holed negative trying to recognise the Great Bear or the Milky 
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PLATE. 


in solution longer than necessary and drying the plate rapidly. 
If the plate is to be highly or fully sensitised for the grcen, one, 
two, three or four milligrammes of chinoline red should be 
dissolved in the alcohol or acetone when the cyanine is dis- 
solved. 

In giving the above brief indications as to the colour sensitis- 
ing ої such plates as those under notice, we quite realise that 
some chemical knowledge is essential, as the worker must be 
able to judge as to the purity of the solvent, the condition of 
the dye, and, further, the apportioning out of milligrammes in- 
volves a more delicate balance than that ordinarily used; but 
realising new and onerous conditions is an unavoidable state of 
things in all progressive or advanced technics. 

With regard to the speed of the plates, we may safely rely 
on Messrs. Marion to maintain the standard, as they have a 
special reputation to keep up in relation to the Hurter and Drif- 
field system, which system they were the first to adopt (about 
1891), and we understand from them that they now use pre- 
cisely the same method in testing which they used when they 
first adopted the method. 

We may at any rate suggest that every reader would do well 
to obtain a sample dozen of the new plates, in order to realise 
what is the practical bearing and advantage of a real soo H. 
and D. Further, those who have conveniences for making a 
few experiments on orthochromatism, may with advantage avail 
themselves of the present opportunity. Ап orthochromatised 
plate is not very often wanted, but when wanted it is wanted 
badly, and one who systematical makes use of satisfactory 
fogless ultra-rapid plates may always have ready and available 
the means of panchromatising such plates without any loss of 
general sensitiveness; but we should point out that if this 
desirable condition is to be realised, the use of a yellow screen 
should be avoided, a colourless zsculin screen being used to 
cut off the ultra-violet rays. 
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Way, success being marked by shouts of joy which should de- 
light the heart of the negative owner. 


How to Cure Pinholes. 

There is a sharp division of thought between the English and 
Continental school of thought on the subject of the cure. The 
English school favours prompt measures. One dash with a fine 
brush or pen laden with ink or Photopake, and if it “goes home ” 
it “stops out.” This sounds paradoxical, but it says what it 
means. The Continental school describes this method as un- 
certain. They say that the operators often fail to make theii 
point, and are bad shots. They may get an “outer,” an “inner,” 
or a “magpie,” but few of them can do a hole in less than 
three, and even then they generally have to make use of a nib- 
lick. The Continentals favour covering the whole face of the 
plate with a wash of thin black liquid, which dries hard, but 
will easily soak off in water. On holding such negative, so 
coated, to the light, the erstwhile pinhole can still be easily 
noticed, as it is lighter than the surrounding plate, although 
the * wash " has covered it. The hole is then neatly touched with 
a pen or brush coated with waterproof black. The negative is 
then soaked in water, and the whole of the original black wash 
comes away, leaving the waterproof black completely covering 
the hole. 

Have Pinholes any Use? 

It is a well-known fact that if a sufficient number of pinholes 
are massed together thev form an “open space,” and the use of 
open spaces is appreciable to anyone who studies the question of 
health in our cities. Moreover, the pinhole trains the eye. How 
often do we hear that our young people have difficulty in “finding 
an opening." Most photographers when they view their nega- 
tives can find enough, not only for themselves and their intimate 
friends and relations, but even for persons with whom they only 
have a bowing acquaintance. 

Authorities consulted: Professor Schmidt's treatise, vide ante; 
Burberry on Waterproofs; Report of the Road Commissioners 
on Dust; Town Planning and Open Spaces, published by the 
Rus-in-Urbe Society; Ray on Holing.out; Webster's Dictionary. 
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THE LATEST MODE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Bv BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on '' Costume," page 497. 
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AN ALPINE EPISODE. By MAX ALBERT (Switzerland). 
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WINTER HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 
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By CARINE CADBY. ø Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” 


T is a grand idea this going now be reckoned on. The difference between Morgins 
to Switzerland in the and Villars is that the latter is a social centre and a 
winter: it gives one such very gay place, whereas Morgins is more sporting and 
a good excuse for two. holi- has splendid ski-ing as well. Villars is a big village 

days in the year, and I have full of English, who make about fifty different sets, while 
even known some very busy folk Morgins is a tiny village with only two hotels, and 
who, not being able to afford everyone knows everyone else. We went to Morgins 
two, have sacrificed the summer last year for a fortnight, and stayed the whole season; 
one to get away now; for, as they say, 
there is not much the matter with the 
English climate in the summer, but no 
one will deny there is a good deal of 
room for improvement in the winter. It 
also means a perfect resurrection of 
photographic enthusiasm, for however 
busy we may have persuaded ourselves 
to be with gaslight printing and the doc- 
toring of old negatives, it is new ones 
we really want, and they are to be got 
among the snow mountains. Away with 
all worrying calculations of winter expo- 
sures; here are blue skies, a strong sun, 
and, as if that were not enough, reflected 
light from the snow-covered ground all 
round us. 

The first thing to decide on is where to 
go, which depends on what, besides 
good subjects for the camera, the photo- 
grapher is out to seek. If he be a skater 
there is a huge rink at Villars-sur-Ollon, 
another nearly as big at Morgins, and 
at most of the other places good ice can 


A SKI-MBET AT MORGINS. By WILL CADBY. 


it was too difficult to leave. It has an 
atmosphere all its own, although it has 
only been open two years, and there are 
already Morgins devotees, who think no 
rink, no toboggan run, and no ski-ing 
slopes can compare with it. 

Wengen and Mirren are now pretty 
well known, both good for skating, and 
very social, not to say smart, though 
at Mürren there is good ski-ing to be 
had, and good English ski-ers to be met. 
There is a new place in the Austrian 
Tyrol being opened this year called 
Obladis; it is said to be very beautiful, 
and there certainly are some picturesque 
old buildings at the village Ladis a little 
way below. 

It is odd, but in winter out here one 
is more dependent on weather conditions 
for photography than the pictorial quali- 
Just BEFORE DINNER. By WiLL Cappy. ties of the different.places. One year 
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ENJOYING THEIR HOLIDAY. By WILL CADBY. 


we were at Grimmi-alp for two weeks, апа a prettier 
spot it would be hard to find. In no part of Switzerland 
have we seen more beautiful old wooden chálets; there 
was a stream made for photographv, and most pictorial 
trees and mountains; but there was no fresh snow, and 
the atmosphere was a shadowless grey one. Day after 
day we waited, hoping for fresh snow to mend the 
ugly dark patches on the ground and cover the roofs, 
also for some sun to give a little light and shade, but 
we waited in vain, and left with our dreams unfulfilled. 
The snow is such a beautifier that if the photographer 
takes his chance after a fresh fall of snow and rushes 
out as soon as the sun shines, he would find even a cor- 
rugated iron building looking most invitingly pictorial, 
and there would be subjects to his hand all around. 
The outfit to take with one naturally rather depends 
on the kind of work one sets out to do. Mr. Ward 
Muir travels with a whole-plate camera, an immense 
tripod (his dearest jov !), and dozens of packets of 
plates, which he carries in his hand! It has always 
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seemed to us a marvellous performance, but from all 
the work of his now flooding the illustrated Press, it 
would appear a particularly successful one. We have 
usually taken films, but last year experimented with 
plates—the weight is the only thing against them, as 
we had none broken. Our method is to have a small 
case devoted to photographic materials which we always 
have in the carriage with us. Оп one occasion a well- 
meaning concierge sent it on with our luggage, and had 
it registered at the station before we got there. The 
reader may imagine our horror on arriving and finding 
our precious case, containing negatives, the result of 
two months' work, in the luggage department, presided 
over bv a grim official, who informed us that once a box 
is registered it must travel with the ordinary luggage. 
Luckily there was time to send for the station-master, 
and we discovered, to our relief, that Swiss railway ofh- 
cials have hearts as well as a strict sense of discipline, 
and we got it back. It was so typical of the Swiss, too, 
when the grim guardian of the luggage insisted on pay- 
ing us the small amount the registration had cost. 

Of course, for most people a small hand camera can- 
not be beaten, it is such an advantage to be able to 
carry one freely, and really the best subjects alwavs 
seem to wait for the times when we have not expected 
to photograph. The light, too, being so good, one is 
not so dependent on a quick lens, and there is alwavs 
the possibility of enlarging successes. 

One can so confidently recommend a Swiss holidav 
now, for it is not as expensive as it was, and provided 
one is content with a holiday of three weeks, it nced 
not be at all a ruinous time. Besides, the photographer 
who takes his work at all seriously should be able to 
make enough to help considerably with his expenses. 
We need only look at the illustrated press to see how 
increasingly winter sport photographs are used, and to 
understand what a market there must be for this work 
if it 1s up to a certain standard. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 

will be continued week by week. They should be kept for future 

reference. The notes started in the issue dated October 20. 

Back numbers can be obtained on application to the publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Ferric Oxalate forms the sensitising solution for platinum 
printing paper. The normal iron solution is:— 
“Ferrio oxalate er "—-—————————À 24 gr. 
Oxalic. В инжи иы RES 5 gr. 
Water "ET I OZ. 


Ferrous Oxalate.—This was the standard iron developer for 
bromide paper before the introduction of the newer alkaline 
developers, which have now entirely replaced ferrous oxalate. 
The ferrous oxalate developer is prepared in two separate solu- 
tions. 


No. 1.—Neutral potassium oxalate ......................... 8 oz. 
Citne acid аа ends 30 gr. 
Potassium: bromide. „ола, 4 Er. 
Hot Water to ое носа 24 OZ. 

No. 2.— Protosulphate of iron ................................. 2 OZ. 
CHIC ас. онен ыны O КК 8 gr. 
Hot Water O SESSLER LE 4 OZ. 


To prepare the working solution, 1 oz. of No. 2 should be 
added to 6 oz. of No. 1. Note.— The iron solution, No. r, must 
be poured into the oxalate solution, No. 2 


Formaline.—4A до per cent. solution of formic aldeheyde. 
Formaline is the most satisfactory chemical to use for harden- 
ing the gelatine films of negatives or prints. When negatives 
have to be intensified or reduced, especially if an acid solution 
is used in the process, it is very desirable that the film should 
be hardened to prevent reticulation or frilling. And prints on 
bromide, gaslight, or printing-out papers should be similarly 
treated to facilitate mounting. The working solution should be 


КОППаппе M m I part. 
Water. eccesso Desa echas vas arde qubd eases то to r2 parts. 


The prints should be immersed for about five minutes, and 
then well washed for about twenty minutes and dried in the 
usual manner. * 


Formic Acid.—An acid liquid prepared by oxidation from 
various organic materials, but was originally obtained from ants, 
hence its name. This has been recommended as a preservative 
of pyro, and it has been found that half an ounce of dilute 
formic acid will preserve one ounce of pyrogallol even when 
exposed to light and air for over two months, but when mixed 
with the accelerator the developer turns thick and muddy more 
rapidly than plain pyro. 

Gold Chloride is the salt of gold that is now used exclusively 
in preparing gold toning baths for printing-out silver papers. 
For toning, the solution requires to be rendered alkaline in order 
that toning may be satisfactory, and the substance employed 
for producing this alkalinity depends very much on the prepara- 
tion of the sensitive paper for which the bath is intended. For 
most gelatine emulsion printing-out papers ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide is the most suitable, but for albumenised and salted 
papers which have been sensitised by means of a bath of silver 
nitrate, a number of other alkaline salts may be employed. 
Some of these give pleasing results on gelatino-chloride printing- 
out papers. Formule are given under their respective names. 
(See AMMONIUM SULPHOCYANIDE, Borax, SoniumM ACETATE, 
SODIUM PHOSPHATE, etc.) In all cases, the extent of the toning, 
the degree of purple attained, will depend very largely on the 
quantity of gold allowed for the number of prints to be toned. 
For a warm tone, inclining to red rather than purple, one grain 
of gold will be sufficient for eight whole-plate prints, or thirty- 
two of quarter-plate size. If a full purple is desired, one grain 
should be allowed for four whole-plate or sixteen quarter-plate 
prints. In most toning baths the proportion of water should 
be five or six ounces to each grain of gold when purple tones 
are desired, and seven or eight ounces of water to each grain 
of gold for warm brown tones. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Camera Club.— The annual exhibition of members’ work 
will be held from December 7 to January 12. To-night (Decem- 
ber т) Mr. L. К. Goodyer will demonstrate matt albumen print- 
ing, and on Thursday the annual dinner will take place. 


An Exhibition of pictures by Mr. Alex. Keighley is now being 
held at the Gallery of Photographic Art, 19, Rue du Quatre- 
Septembre, Paris. The exhibition remains open daily until 
December 13. An appreciative booklet on the pictorial work of 
Mr. Keighley has been written by M. Menard in connection with 
the exhibition. 


Ensign Rofl-film Competition.—Mr. Paul George Schieckel, 
6, Montalt Road, Woodford Green, Essex, is the winner of the 
competition for November. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four- 
guinea hand camera every month for the best negative on “ En- 
sign” roll-film. Entries close on the third of the month, and a 
competition form is enclosed with every spool of * Ensign " film. 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange, 111, Oxford Street, 
W. (and at 119, Victoria Street, S.W.), are offering second-hand 
and stock-soiled apparatus at special clearance prices, prepara- 
tory to stock-taking. Readers should apply to the above address 
for a copy of the catalogue, which will be found to contain full 
particulars of a great number of high-class cameras and acces- 
sories. 

Phenix Competition.—The following are the awards in the 
recent competition held by the Leto Photo Materials Co. :— 
First prize, £3 3s., A. H. MacLucas, 29, Darnell Road, Trinity, 
Edinburgh. Second prize, Z2 2s., Miss R. P. Lange, 11, Beres- 
ford Road, Birkenhead. Third prize, Дт 1s., B. D. Todd, 6, 
Kensington Terrace, Darlington. Twelve prizes of half guinea 
each to H. Felton, V. Dobson, H. Burstell, Miss Wray, Mrs. E. 
J. Brooking, E. S. Pugh, R. J. Arthur ; Rev. E. T. Clark, F. H. 
Thornton, Miss Collison, G. F. Brodie, F. Pym. Fifteen consola- 
tion prizes were also awarded. 


Photogravure Christmas Cards.—For the past two or three 
years the Autotype Company, of 74, New Oxford Street, W.C., 
have specialised in the production of photogravure Christmas 
cards from amateurs’ own negatives, and from the excellent 
specimens we have seen we think these should appeal to those of 
our readers who require something more personal than the 
ready-made Christmas card. The cost for engraving steel-faced 
copper-plate, size of engraved surface not exceeding 5 by 4, 
engraving short title with initials of the photographer, preparing 
separate engraved copper greeting plate, and printing тоо copies 
from both, on paper made to fold, is £3; after copies in any 
quantity at the rate of 20s. per тоо. 


Norfolk Photographic Survey Record.—The first exhibition of 
this organisation, which was inaugurated last January and has 
already achieved a remarkable amount of successful work, is to 
be opened this afternoon (December 1) at the Public Library, 
Norwich, by Russell J. Colman, Esq., D.L., J.P., president of 
the survey. The local record photographs competing for the 
silver cup offered by Sir Eustace Gurney are included in the 
exhibition. АП readers in the neighbourhood of Norwich should 
endeavour to see this interesting show of record work, and any 
photographers who may have negatives or prints suitable for 
inclusion in the society’s collection, are invited to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A., City Librarian, 
Public Library, Norwich. 


Aviation and Photography.— When London is wrapped in the 
early winter mists, and wearing a generally dreary aspect, 
Hendon, which is easily reached by tube or ’bus, frequently 
provides bright sunshine and invigorating air. It is very rarely 
indeed that conditions are unfavourable for flying, and the week- 
end meetings are a popular rendezvous during the winter season. 
The great number of cameras to be seen in the hands of the 
visitors also shows the attractions of Hendon appeal to photo- 
graphers also. The directors of the London Aerodrome are 
preparing a number of slides of aeroplane subjects, and will be 
pleased to loan these for the purpose of illustrating lectures on 
aviation during the winter months. Applications should be 
addressed to “Lecture,” London Aerodrome Offices, 166, Picca- 
dilly, W. 
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ÀN AID IN MAKING LANTERN SLIDES 
FROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 


WING to the present widespread 

popularity of the camera of "vest- 
pocket? dimensions, to-day is the day of 
the tiny negative. It is, however, an 
accepted fact that the large majority of 
these little negatives are made, not with 
the idea of securing contact prints, but 
rather for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing enlargements from them. Although 
generally reckoned too small for direct 
prints, these lilipu- 
tian negatives are 
ideal material for con- 
tact lantern slides. 
This is especially the ~- 
case if the camera 
lens used in their pro- 
duction is a high-class 
one, giving critical de- 
finition which is 
capable of practically 
unlimited enlargement 
upon the lantern 
screen. The task of 
making a number of 
slides from negatives 
of this description is 
no light one, unless 
undertaken in a 
thoroughly methodical 
manner. The writer 
being recently called . Y.... 
upon to devise means 
of turning out a 
quantity of slides 
promptly, was able to 
accomplish it, with a . 
minimum expenditure 
of time and trouble, 
by aid of the simple 
little contrivance here 
described. Apart from 
the considerable 


saving of time, the 
principal advantage ч 
of the method advo- TARE 
cated is that of 


having the “picture” part of every slide 
(whether upright or lengthwise on the 
plate) neatly and uniformly centred. The 
device referred to was made as follows. 

A piece of thin card, about 1-16th in. 
in thickness, dut not more, was cut to the 
size of a quarter-plate, 44 by 3} in., anda 
strip of similar card, 3} by 4 in., was 
securely fastened at each end. Then a 
rectangle, the size of the negatives to be 
dealt with (in the case in question this was 
two and (five-sixteenths by опе and 
three-quarters), was carefully marked off 
centrally on the card and cut away with 
a sharp knife. It is then ready for use. 
This guide card, and the method of pro- 
cedure in making slides with its assistance, 
is explained by the accompanying sketches. 
A piece of plain glass (an old negative 
carefully cleaned off) is first placed in the 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND PF. N. are invited for this 
Po Ah page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
| concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


printing frame, followed by the cardboard 
guide, into the centre opening of which is 
laid the negative—film side up, of course— 
then the lantern plate is placed in posi- 
tion, the back of frame secured, and the 
exposure made in the usual way. If the 
space available in the printing frame per- 
mits, it is advisable to lay a thin piece of 
baize or other suitable material between 
the back of the frame and its contents. 
This helps to equalise the pressure of the 
springs, and ensures perfect contact 
between negative and plate. 


ay’ 
ў 


` 
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By adopting this method, the work of 
finishing off the slides, as well as the 
actual printing, is greatly expedited, the 
masking in particular being considerably 
simplified by reason of the fact that the 
printed portions of the slides are uniform, 
both in regard to size and in their position 
on the plates. The economy of labour 
upon this operation oz/y will be keenly 
appreciated by anyone making use of the 
idea, especially if a comparatively large 
number of slides have to be prepared in a 
limited time. F. H. B. S. 

e 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER-WEIGHTS AT A 
COST OF NEXT TO NOTHING. 
SUPPOSE the majority of photo- 


graphers—be they young in the art 
or experts—find periodically an accumu- 
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lation of negatives which are spoilt or 
have had their day. The usual method 
of disposing of them is by way of the 
dust-heap and the borough council’s van, 


Fig. 1. 
but I propose to describe a method 
whereby they may not only be turned to 
account, but made objects of both use and 
beauty, to wit, photographic  paper- 
weights. The quarter-plate size will be 
found most generally convenient, but the 
larger negatives may be utilised in a like 
e چ‎ 


menting Parsa 


CLASS MEAT 


Dowen Canpscaap 
Fig. 2. 

manner, that is, up to half-plate, beyond 

which size they become unwieldy. 

Let us imagine we have a heap of 
quarter-plate negatives which we propose 
to turn into paper-weights. We proceed 
to strip the film from a proportion of them 
—two clean glasses being required for 
each weight. We shall also require a few 
of the protecting cards placed in every 
packet of printing paper, and these will 
usually be found of the exact size. Sec- 
cotine, small pieces of art mounting paper, 
some quarter-plate or small prints— 
trimmed as fancy dictates—and a roll of 
passe-partout binding complete our re- 
quirements. 

Take one of the old negatives—it doesn’t 
matter about stripping the film off—and 
place dabs of seccotine near the corners 
and one in the middle (fig. 1). On this 


place another negative and repeat the 
repeat again, 


dabs ; and we have a 
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“wad” of four negatives glued together. 
Now for your pieces of cardboard. Glue 
one on either side of the wad, and put 
the whole on one side to get firm, first 
seeing that all the edges are “in register.” 
When quite firm and tight paste a piece of 
suitably coloured mounting paper on the 
cardboard, and mount your print thereon 
(fig. 2). We are now ready for the glasses 
which we stripped and cleaned; see that 
these are nicely polished on both sides, 
and place one on each side of the weights 


for binding, and for this process may be 
held in a lantern slide binder, or a large 
bulldog clip answers equally well. Cut a 
strip of binding of a suitable length, and, 
having wetted it a little, apply to one 
side of the glass, being careful to get the 
edge of the binding parallel with the 
glass edge (fig. 3. Turn the binding 
over and smooth down careful. Ке- 
peat with the three remaining edges, 
taking care with the corners, and the 
result will be a beautiful and serviceable 
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ciated by any recipient. As an adapta- 
tion of the idea, cne side may be used for 
a greeting (Christmas, New Year, Easter 
or birthday), and the other for a photo- 
graph of the doncr. 

Before leaving the subject of discarded 
negatives, I should like to mention to 
those readers who are also microscopists 
that the  quarter-plate glasses, well 
cleaned and cut into four, on the longer 
side, with a glazier's diamond (or a 1s. 
glass-cutter), make very serviceable slides 


over the prints. The whole is now ready 


paper-weight, which will be much appre- 


for rough work. H. H.-L. 
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\ 26 J Under this heading letters from readers on 
И: various topics will be blished every week 
NS he various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


ome expressed by correspondents. 


DESIGNS AND WRITING ON GLASS. 
| Sir,—I have been a reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
since the beginning, and have seen many methods of transferring 
lettering and designs to negatives, but I think I have found out 
the simplest yet. I have always known that oil would take to 
glass, so I took a piece of ordinary carbon transfer paper, laid 
it on the glass, and put a newspaper drawing on the top, which 
I drew over with a hard lead pencil, with the result which I am 
sending you on an ordinary piece of glass, without any prepara- 
tion whatever. I think it would come in very handy for making 
a makeshift slide, or putting greetings on postcards, which could 
be done on the glass side without injuring the negative for other 
printing purposes, or going to the trouble of reverse writing, 
which is always an awkward thing to do. Hoping it will come 
in handy,—Yours, etc., B. Hirr. 
Glamorgan. 


P.S.—What I mean by carbon paper is the paper they put 
under the receipts in drapers’ and other shops. 


A WORD FOR THE 10x 15 CM. SIZE. 

Sig,—Having used a то by 15 centimetre camera for over two 
years, I am convinced that there is no better size for the worker 
who desires “something larger” than a quarter-plate, and does 
not care to go the whole hog and invest in a half-plate outfit. 
It is generally admitted that quarter-plate is too small to * make 
a picture” on, whilst with postcard size, owing to the fact that a 
white margin has to be left when printing, and also that they are 
so much used commercially, the results are apt to look stereo- 
typed. With 10 by 15 cm. we get an untrimmed print of approxi- 
mately six by four inches, and this gives a pleasing, well- 
balanced, and good-sized picture. As in the case of half-plate, 
we have the choice of two sizes of print from one negative; we 
may print the full size or on a postcard. In the latter case we 
have this great advantage over the postcard-sized negative, viz., 
the plate covers the whole of the postcard, and no white margin 
has to be left or masks used. 

The great objection urged against the то by 15 cm. size is that, 
being an “out-size,” everything will have to be specially ordered. 
In practice this objection vanishes, for the only thing that must 
be exactly 10 by 15 cm. is the plate. Cabinet-sized paper is the 
same price as 1o by 15 cm , and therefore it is just as cheap to 
buy this (it is always kept in stock, being a professional size) and 
cut a small strip off one side. Plates are now stocked by most 
of the leading firms, and your dealer will always keep your 
favourite brand in stock if you tell him at the beginning of the 
season. Film-packs ro by 15 cm. are made by Kodak, and 
always stocked, and Jay-Nay make a printing frame that size, 
although, of course, a half.plate one could be used. 

With regard to ccst, plates cost 2s. 3d. per dozen, film.packs 
(12) 4s. 6d., P.O.P. (24 sheets) 1s. These prices compare favour- 
ably with 5 by 4, and the results obtained are not only an inch 
longer, but much more pleasing in appearance. 

I am quite sure that it is only the traditional aversion to any- 
thing of the nature of an “out-size” that prevents this size being 
far more widely used, and trust this little article mav be the 
means of bringing the 10 by 15 cm. plate to the notice of “A. P." 
readers. J. P. GLYN. 


A BROMOIL BLEACHER. 

SiR&,—In "The A. P." of November 17th you published a 
formula for bromoil work that appeared as a communication to 
the Société Frangaise de Photographie. 

In an article I wrote for the Process Engravers’ Monthly, May, 
1910, which was afterwards reprinted in the French paper Ze 
Procédé and the Modern Lithographer, 1 gave a practically 
identical bleacher, which I had worked out in relation to the 
application of this process to lithographic transfer work. My 
formula for the bleacher was:— 


Chromic acid, 10 per cent. ........................... 1 drm. 
Potassium bromide, то per cent. ..................... 14 02. 
Copper sulphate, ten per cent. ........................... 24 oz. 
huge e $ oz. 


I believe Professor Namias was the first to suggest chromic 
acid in place of bichromate of potash, but on experiment I 
modified his formula. I may say that this bleacher is a very easy 
one to work, provided the temperature of all the solutions after 
fixing are kept between 65° and 75° Fahr. The bromide prim 
must be correctly exposed, and development carried out with a 
slow-working developer, so that the silver image penetrates well 
into the gelatine. The following is the developer recommended : 


Sodium. sulphité. але 250 gr. 
Potassium carbonate ..................................... $00 gr. 
ОПУС ОК I С КГУ ЛУКТУ 100 ЁТ. 
Potassium. bromide adc O da es iaia 24 gr. 
fic qe EUR РТИ 10 02. 


Development will take about five minutes at 64° Fahr.—Yours, 
etc., W. J. SMITH. 
London County Council School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography, Bolt Court, E.C. 


HOME-MADE FRAMES. 

SiR,—Ae “Handyman” article on overmantel (“A Method of 
Framing Enlargements,” p. 396, “A. P.,” October 27), permit me 
to suggest one or two desirable modifications : — 

(1) Brackets and shelf should not be glued to the frame, screws 
only (from back and rebate) should be used. They are then 
removed in order that staining and polishing may be more easily 
and efficiently carried out. This may be verified by examining 
any good cabinet work. 

(2) A shaped base and brackets at base will enable overmantel 
to dispense with need for glass plates, it will be self supporting. 

(3) The mount should be slightly wider below than above the 


pictures.—Yours, etc., H. A. MILEs. 
Southend-on-Sea. 
——— مو‎ 


Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—The sixth annual open 
exhibition will be held in the Public Halls, Beith, from March 25 
to 28. There are four classes in the photographic section, includ- 
ing a class for those who have never won a first prize. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. A. C. Tennant, 
Head Street, Beith, N.B. 


Save Retouching.—A useful tip, particularly for amateur por- 
traitists, was given by Mr. J. McLellan recently to the Southport 
P.S. He pointed out that if stretched black chiffon be used on the 
lens whilst taking the exposure, it results in a general softening, 
which does much to take away harsh lines and defects on a face, 
and will in itself generally make all the difference between an 
acceptable portrait or figure study and one which only estranges 
friends and relations. The chiffon should not be too close in 
texture, and is best used behind the lens—avoiding fibre reflec- 
tions. He also pointed out that its uses by no means finish at 
portraiture, but extend to genre, landscape, and even flower 
photography. The exposure required is from 1} to 1} times. 
Its uses in enlarging have, of course, been appreciated a long 
time, particularly for concealing retouching work. 
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۴ H, yes, anyone can see at a glance 

why these two pictures are chosen 
for companions on this page. One has 
balance, the other has none.” So easy is 
it to think we exhaust a difficult problem 
by a hasty generalisation. The beginner 
in pictorial study is too apt to think that 
all he has to do is to learn a few rules of 
procedure, or laws of composition, and put 
his pictures together according to recipe, 
as though pictures were like puddings. 
One might just as well think that by 
learning a dozen “rules” of syntax one 
could become a writer of forceful prose, or 
that knowledge of prosody would make a 


Now, that which in pictorial syntax (as 
one may call it) is termed balance touches 
a deep-seated principle which runs through 
not only pictorial or graphic art, but has 
its counterpart in architecture, sculpture, 
music, drama, etc. Yet, just like all other 
so-called “laws ” of art, it does not stand 
alone. We say that gravity will cause any 


A.—Tur DANDY. 
From the Beginners’ 


Competition. 


By Harry Storm. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


be dealt with here. 


unsupported body to fall to the ground, 
but some other force, e.g. magnetism or 
electricity, may hold it stationary, or 
move it in a direction opposite to that 
associated with gravity. 

Now, in example A, on our left is the 
dark vessel, and on our right the pier-end, 
etc. This is a somewhat crude example of 
balance, it is true. But replace the pier, 
say, by a vessel, should we not be more 
inclined to call this symmetry? Balance, 
then, implies not merely the placing of 
two objects more or less at opposite sides 
of the picture, but suggests variety of 
form, of nature, and of interest. Thus the 
mental factor at once comes in. 

In example B we have one vessel placed 
centrally. In one sense we may say 
this balances itself, for by dividing 
the picture by a central vertical line we 
should get part of the same boat on each 
side of this line. 

It is often said, somewhat hastily and 
without due qualification, that we should 
not place the chief object, or any very 
important or conspicuous object, cen- 
trally. And yet how many of the best 
portraitists have placed the figure cen- 
trally! This does not imply that the 
centre is the best place for a 
portrait figure, but it shows us 
that while we deduce our laws 
from the work of great artists, 
we also deduce that one law 
may override another law. 

Going back to figure A, we 
get the general impression that 
the spectator is situated at 
some considerable distance 
above water level, and, indeed, 
that he is on about a level 
with the top of the pier, of 
which we see a part on our 
right. 

Although the sky and water 
line or horizon is but faintly 
indicated, yet the reader may 
be able to make out that it is 
nearly coincident with the top 
of the pier, and we all know 
that the true horizon is on a 
level with the eyes. Thus we 
are looking down upon some 
two-thirds or so of the picture 
space. This gives a kind of 
suggestion of bird's-eye view, 
as it is commonly called, and, 
for reasons too technical to 
explain just now, this effect is 
seldom satisfactory from a pic- 
torial aspect, though here 
again, doubtless, the reader 
can quote instances of its suc- 
cessful employment both by 
the old masters and modern 
painters. 

Looking at figure A in a 
general way, we do not find 
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that it presents us with any lasting 
interest. The somewhat glaring use of 
the balance idea is too superficial, for 
the essence of art is to conceal the means 
—or, at any rate, not to let them be 
too obvious. Both the sky and water 
part are tame or lacking in pictorial 
interest. 


In both A and B the reflection of the 
vessel is obviously a dominant feature. 
But a reflection image, like a cast shadow, 
is, in general, more of the nature of an 
accident than a purposeful incident in a 
picture. — Skilfully managed shadows, 
images, and so forth may add consider- 
ably to the picture in conjunction with 
other factors, but it is seldom satisfactory 
to regard such accidents as of primary 
importance. 

In B the blank sky is not very convinc- 
ing, and the shore line tends to cut the 


B.—BECALMED. By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


subject into an upper and lower moiety. 
The water part of this picture presents 
some features of interest. 

Simplicity of subject is a step in the 
right direction, but here again that 
factor does not stand alone, nor does 
every simple subject thereby become 
pictorial. ~> 


D Ig itized by d 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Council Meeting. 

It must have been very gratifying to the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union to see so brilliant a gathering of delegates 
at the council meeting, held at Bradford a week 
ago. Nearly отеу orkshire society was repre- 
sented, and, as anticipated, it was a ready 
acceptance that awaited the hearty invitatioa of 
the Sheffield Photographic Society (the president's 
society) to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Federation in their city. The society 
is to honour its jubilee, and no better oppor- 
tunity could possibly be found than the present 
or to likewise honour the Federation that has 
helped to make the Sheffield Society a power in 
the land of photography. I know the officials of 
this society well, and I remember how generously 
they treated the members of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion on a previous visit some years ago. With 
this knowledge in my possession, I can endorse 
the invitation with a personal assurance that 
every member who visits Sheffield on Saturday, 
April 25th, the date fixed for the eveat, will have 
'every cause for satisfaction, and will have a real 
royal time. Dewsbury Photographic also sent an 
invitation, which was kindly acknowledged, and 
the hint conveyed that if renewed a year hence it 
would, no doubt, be accepted unanimously. 


Date of Annual Excursion. 


The next busiaess before the Council was the 
date and place of the annual excursion. Unlike 


the annual meeting, this is not subject to invita- | 


tions, but generally raises а fice discussion on a 
number of likely spots to concentrate upon. The 
popular place must of necessity be selected; I 
mean popular in the sense that its natural popu- 
larity has induced the railways to liberally treat 
it with a decent service of trains at fares which 
leave a margin for incidentals when you get 
there. We all know Yorkshire is a big area, 
and the eastem societies as well as the extreme 
west must be considered in this selection, so after 
discussion the Council resolved on the ancient 
town of Knaresborough, and the date Saturday, 
June 27th. 


Knaresborough Selected. 

Knaresborough is an old-fashioned market town 
on the River Nidd, a mile: or two out of Harro- 
gate, picturesque in many ways, and easily acces- 
sible from all parts of Yorkshire. It will perhaps 
be best known for its ancient castle, perched on 
the heights of the town, and overlooking the river. 
Its historical associations are well known to 
every schoolboy, and should he happen to be a 
Knaresborough schoolboy, well, he can reel off 
the history of Knaresborough like a penny guide- 
book. Some of the youngsters here in the season 
will make their winter’s keep with the pennies 
they earn in this direction. They know all about 
the Dripping Well, which petrifes anything and 
everything, from a baby's sock to the surplus 
feline population of the town; how Mother 
Shipton lived in a cave behind the petrifying well, 
dad how once a year her spirit walks, to the 
delight of the visitors. The place is bound up 
im folklore and stories from the picture book. 
Evervthing is interesting, and makes for the suc- 
cess and pleasure of a function like the Yorkshire 
Federation excursion; even the tea-rooms here 
are at their best. 


Training Lecturers at the Borough Polytechnic. 
The Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society 
are well satisfied with themselves; they are going 
well ahead, and have made many new members 
this season. November bas been a busy month 
with them, an exhibition bringing to a close a 
period of events. On a recent Wednesday they 
had the annual Lecturette Competition, in which 
five members took part, each giving a lecture of 
not more than twelve minutes’ duration. The 
lectures were illustrated with lantern slides, 
and proved varied and interesting. The fol- 
lowing subjects were dealt with: "Flowers," 
"Woodland Paths,” “Reptiles,” "A Day at 
Bruges," and "Greenwich." The silver medal was 
taken by A. R. Thompson, his subiect being 
"Reptiles," illustrated by excellent slides. The 
worthy president fairly let himself go after the 
lectures, and criticised each subject. He did 
enjoy himself; but some of the members are 
wondering if «he lecturers enjoyed it? 


Bowes Park Doing Likewise. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society last Monday the Lantern Lecturette 
Competition for the "Down" Challenge Cup 
proved somewhat disappointing as regards the 
number of entries, as only two members faced 
the judge (Mr. Scott, president of the South 
Essex Society), Mr. F. C. Hornsey gave an 
account of a cycling tour along the River Wye, 
giving his audience an interesting description of 
that part of England, including Tintern Abbey 
and other beauty spots. Mr. W. E. Hughes fol- 
lowed with a lecturette on the Border Country, 
with Berwick-on-Tweed as a centre, flying visits 
being paid to Flodden Field, Norham Castle (the 
famous castle of Sir Walter Scott's “Marmion "), 
Coldstream (the town which gives its name to the 
famous regiment of Guards, first raised here b 
General Monk in 1660), Branxton, Twizel, wit 
its ruined castle, Burnmouth, Eyemouth, Holy 
Island, etc. Mr. Hughes also id a visit to 
the Farne Islands, the scene of Grace Darling's 
heroic exploit, which made England ring with 
her name at the time. This is Mr. Hughes’s third 
attempt, by the bye, to capture that cup, and I 
congratulate him on his success. 


Nature Photographic Changes. 

The clerical work of the Nature Photographic 
Society has increased so enormously that the 
secretary has perforce to seek help. In one 
direction relief has come in the form of a new 
editor of the society's journal. Mr. John J. 
Ward, F.E.S., of Somerset Road, Coventry, is the 
new editor, and if the October issue is any guide 
to his abilities in that respect, I say the society 
is to be congratulated on the discovery. Being a 
quarterly publication, it is a trifle late; but Mr. 
Ward will soon alter that feature. There is а 
good bit of complaining in the society anent its 
portfolios, and I must confess some of the com- 
plaints are well founded and reasonable. On 
the other hand, no one knows better than the 
writer of the worries and difficulties of a port- 
folio secretary. The office is a thankless one at 
its very best, and, coupled with the remembrance 
that it is an honorary position, should call a halt 
to the growler who cannot, or won't, do the work 
himself, but is ever ready to tel] the other chap 
how it should be done. There is every possi- 
bility of a complete change in the personnel of 
the officers at the next annual meeting, so any- 
one desirous of offering their services in any 
way should do so not later than January ist. 


Edgworth Society. 

The members of the Edgworth Photographic 
Society met in good numbers to hear Mr. H. 
Woods, of Darwen, talk on the beauties of "The 
Dales of Yorkshire." The lecture was greatly 
enjoyed. The chairman spoke of the loss the 
society had sustained by the death of Mr. Edmund 
Walker. Mr. Walker had been deeply inter- 
ested in the society, and first as secretary, and 
then as chairman, had rendered invaluable aid. 
His kindness and generosity had endeared him to 
all the members, and his place would be most 
dificult to fill. A resolution of condolence with 
the bereaved family was passed. 


Southend Lantern Competitions. 

The annual lantern slide competitions of the 
Southend Photographic Society attracted a good 
audience, who found €he work submitted had 
undergone a general levelling up since the pre- 
vious year, which made the competitions all the 
more interesting. The entry was good, but the 
improved qualitv was very gratifying, especially 
in the beginners’ class. 


Backyard Portraiture. 
Mr. Robert Chalmers, of Sunderland, has a 
reputation for “Home Portraiture,” and a good 


attendance welcomed him at the Hartlepools 
Photographic Society. During the course of his 
lecture he emphasised the point that special 


lighting or elaborate studios were quite unneces- 
sary for the production of even first-class por- 
traits. Any backyard will answer the purpose 
just as well, provided a little thought is used in 
placing the camem and the sitter. Use a rapid 
plate with a long exposure, as long, in fact, as 
the subject can remain still wihout effort. 


Everton Camera Club. 

At the Everton Camera Club a most enjoyable 
lecture on “The Hundred of Wirral” was given 
by our old esteemed friend and member, Mr. W. 

ansley, whq dealt with both the historical and 
pictorial side of this small peninsula. We are 
always pleased to have him lecture and talk to 
us, for his text never bores. 


Northants Syllabus. 

The Northants Natural History Society have 
a very strong photographic section, which meets 
in the society's rooms at 63, Abington Street, 
Northampton, on varying days in the week; in 
fact, every day in the week is covered at some 
period of the session. This is rather a curious 
feature for a photographic organisation, and one 
wonders if it goes for complete success, or would 
it not be better to have a usual day fixed for 
meetings. A very good programme of lectures 
is, however, sent out, and it is very neatly printed. 


Our Cathedrals. 

Speaking on "Our Cathedrals" to the Hamp- 
shire House (Hammersmith) P.S. last Thursday, 
Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., suggested a variety 
of lines along which these beautiful buildings 
might be studied. Apart from the attempt to show 
their beauty as works of art, the photographer 
might well devote time to illustrating their his- 
toric associations, or the gradual development of 
style, or the way in which structural considera- 
tions had influenced the design, and the various 
dodges to which the builders had resorted in order 
to overcome structural difficulties. 


Hereford Competitions. 


The Herefordshire syllabus for November and 
December is to hand, and I note the principal 
feature is the Pilley Challenge Bowl competition. 
The subjects eligible for this competition are 
"Beauty Spots of Herefordshire ” (landscape 
views), "Places of Interest in Herefordshire " 
(architecture). No portraits, still life, or similar 
subjects can be entered for this competition, 
which is intended purely for photographs of 
Herefordshire, landscape scenery, or building or 
architecture of antiquarian interest in the county. 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S., of the meter 
fame, is the genial president of this society. 


Flower Photographer's Paradise. 

Dealing with a lecture at the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society on “The Isles of Scilly,” Mr. G. 
F. Cross said: “In every nook and corner one 
could see a patch of bloom, and the inhabitants 
are quite a prosperous community, with no poor, 
and consequently no poor rate. In the height 
of the flower season everybody has to turn iato 
the fields to help in flower gathering. bas- 
kets are filled, taken to the sheds, where the 
flowers are counted and tied into bundles. They 
are then carefully packed into hampers and 
placed on the small steamer, which frequently 
carries about thirty or forty tons.” What a 
paradise for the flower photographer! 


Bristol Makes Merry. 


The Bristol Club have been making merry at 
an informal musica! evening, to which they also 
invited the Bath Society. During the evening 
Mr. Fisher, the president of the Bristol Society, 
welcomed the visitors, and the Rev. James Duan, 
president o€ the Bath Society, reciprocated by 
inviting the members to the Bath social evening 
in January. Afterwards a number of medals won 
at the recent exhibition were distributed, the 
E medal baving been won by Mr. E. 

А atts. 


Autochrome Evenings. 

Secretaries wil] do well to arrange members’ 
autochrome evenings in their programmes for 
this season, if one can judge results from a recent 
one held by the Birmingham P.S. There were 
twice as many exhibitors as on previous occa- 
sions, and this was coupled to an almost record 
attendance of members. The quality of the 
work was on the whole excellent, and, in fact, the 
whole evening was an undoubted success, and 
certainly went a long way towards obtaining 
recruits to the ranks-of,;autochrome workers. 
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Low Temperature. 
Is it advisable to develop plates and papers 
at a low temperature P winter? etc. 


J. M. (Chester). 

Broadly put, the colder the solution the 
slower it acts. But temperature affects 
some agents more than others, e.g. pyro 15 
less affected in this way than hydro- 
quinone, for instance. The latter practi- 
cally is out of court at about 40 deg. F. 
You may reckon ss deg. F. the lowest 
temperature desirable, and the best range 
from 60-70 deg. Е. 
Plate Defect. 

I wanted a print quickly, so methylatel a 


plate and put it 18 inches in front of fire. I 
found the corners pad к o 


paque. 
R. (Dorchester). 

This defect is due generally to the fact 
that the plate has not been allowed to 
remain in the fixing bath long enough. 
The opaque appearance can be removed 
by giving the negatives a further soaking 
in the hypo solution and then washing and 
drying as usual. 


Casket of Lenses. 
I bought at an auction sale a set of four 
lenses marked 6, 10, 14, 20, which can be 
fitted to either end of a mount. What do 


these numbers mean, and how used, etc.? 
R. O. S. (Cork). 


Doubtless the numbers on the separate 
lens mounts indicate their focal length. 
Anyone of the four may be used singly, 
or any of the (six) pairs of two lenses 
may be used together, one at each end of 
the tube. To get the approximate focal 
length of any combination of two lenses 
multiply their focal lengths and divide 
this by their sum. For instance, if the 
6 and 14 be combined you multiply 6 by 
14, getting 84, and divide this by 6 plus 
14 (i.e. 20), getting 84-20ths, or 4$ inches, 
as their combined focal length. The sum 
you paid was certainly not excessive. 


Amidol Developer. 

I find much difference in formulz for amidol 
developer. Does the quantity of amidol 
affect the colour or contrast? I want а good 
black and white. The sulphite I have is 
labelled "Sodium sulphite re-cryst.”; am I 

right in thinking this is not anhvdrous? 

R. S. E. (Cricklewood). 
You may take the following formula as 
a good medium, typical, or standard one: 
Soda sulphite (crystals) 4 oz., water to 
то 02., potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol or 
diamidophenol 20 to 3o gr. (or say 25 as 
an average proportion or quantity). This 
gives a good black and white. If in- 
creased to, say, бо to бо gr., it acts a little 


quicker, but the result is no better. If 
greatly reduced, it acts more slowly, and 
this may lead to the long immersion stain- 
ing the paper. We prefer diamidophenol, 
simply because it is considerably cheaper. 
“Re-cryst.” means that the sulphite is 
crystallised a second time, with the idea 
of getting a purer result. Your sample so 
marked is not anhydrous, which means 
free from the so-called * water of crystalli- 
sation," which is present in the crystal 
form. One ounce of the anhydrous is 
chemically equivalent to 2 oz. of the 
crystal kind; but the anhydrous, ог “dry ” 
form is about 2s. 6d. per lb., against, say, 
6d. for the “re-cryst.” 


Stains on Enamel Bath. 


Can you suggest how to remove stains on an 
enamelled iron bath caused by washing 
sulphide-toned bromide prints? 
W. E. H. (London, N.W.) 
First of all try what you can do with a 
piece of rather scrubby loofah and a little 
sapolio and hot water. If this fails, tie 
a piece of loofah to a bit of firewood and 
rub the stains with this, moistened with 
strong hydrochloric acid. After this treat- 
ment wash the bath with cold water. 


Reversal. 


I enlarged a quarter-plate negative to half- 
plate by daylight enlarger, and got a posi- 
tive, etc. Y. C. A. (Penang). 


If you enlarge a contact print or nega- 
tive on to paper or glass, and the ex- 
posure is anywhere near correct, of course 
you get a positive. Just as if you enlarge 
a positive you get a negative. But if the 
exposure is considerably in excess you 
get what is called reversal, and so from 
a negative you get a negative. To get 
an enlarged negative first make a contact 
positive and then enlarge the small posi- 
tive to a large negative. 


Stale Sulphite, etc. 


I have a Sant y о soda sulphite and car- 
bonate, and, probably through long keeping 
exposed to air, it is fhickiy coated with 
white powder. Would this be detrimental 
in the developer? R. N. (Lee). 

Most likely the sulphite has more or 
less oxidised to sulphate. This latter will 
not do any good in the developer, and 
probably do little or no harm either. But 
sulphate is no use as a preservative. But, 
after all, the simplest course for you is 
to try the effect of using these substances 

by making up a small quantity, say a 

couple of ounces, of developer, and putting 

matters to a practical test. 
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Enlarging. 
I use Osram lamp and ground-glass diffuser. 
What is the best distance between light and 
ground-glass? Should this be constant, etc. ? 
H. M. (Brighton). 
There is no fixed rule beyond that of 
combined efficiency and convenience. 
Theory and practice do not always 
“jump” together. The final test of the 
matter is the illumination of the enlarging 
easel. (1) Put in a negative and focus it 
to the selected size. (2) Remove the nega- 
tive and shift the light and diffuser to 
that position nearest to the condenser that 
gives the most even illumination on the 
easel. (3) Replace the negative, and do 
any final focussing that may be required. 
If this be once done carefully you will not 
find it necessary to alter the position of 
the lamp and diffuser for the same degree 
of enlargement. 


X-Ray Effect. 


I photographed a group, and when the 
late was developed, I could plainly see the 
ackground through the figures. Can you 
explain this X-ray effect? I did not take two 
exposures on one plate. 
P. A. F. (Chatham). 
You say you did not take two exposures 
on one plate—i.e. not intentionally—but 
the fact that the plate does show the 
background through the figures proves 
that this part of the subject must at some 
time have been exposed. Perhaps the 
shutter you used did not completely close, 
or there is a small pinhole (screw hole, 
etc.) in the front of the camera that was 
exposing the plate when the figures were 
not in the group position. We have met 
with similar cases of accidental exposures. 


Blue Focussing Screen, etc. 


(1) I think that some time ago a method of 
staining the ground glass blue was given, so 
as to give the effect of the picture as it would 
appear in a print. (2) Is there any liquid 
orange stain one could use to make a vig- 
netting glass of special shape? (3) What is 
the difference between a sulphite, bisulphite, 
and metabisulphite, say, of sodium? 
S. W. L. R. (Bristol). 
(1) Refer to p. 530 in our issue of 
June 2nd, 1913. (2) You can paste orange 
paper on a piece -of plain glass, or fix 
out and well wash an exposed plate, and 
then, when the clear gelatine coating is 
dry you can locally stain the gelatine by 
brushing on a water solution of a cheap 
(penny) packet of orange or red dye. 
(3) When one atom of sulphur is com- 
bined with two atoms of oxygen we get 
(SO, sulphur dioxide, or sulphurous 
anhydride. If this is combined with 
water (SO,+H,O=H,SO,) we get sul- 
phurous acid. If ose of the hydrogen 
atoms is replaced by an atom of sodium 
we get (HNaSO,) sodium bisulphite, or 
acid sodium sulphite or hydrogen sodium 
sulphite. If oth hydrogen atoms in the 
sulphurous acid be replaced by sodium 
atoms we get sodium sulphite (Na,SO,). 
If to this group another group of SO, be 
joined (Na,SO,,SO,, or Na,S,O,) we get 
the meta-bi-sulphite salt. 


Carbon Printing. 


I have been trying to use ground opal as 
temporary support, etc. 
J. N. B. (Paignton). 

Flexible (paper) temporary support is 
easier to manage. Probably you are 
leaving the printed tissue in the mount- 
ing water too long. Mount as soon as 
you see the first signs of uncurling of the 
tissue. Leave all under moderate pres- 
sure between blotting paper for 2o to 3o 
minutes. When developing lave the 
print as gently as possible, if at all. 
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198th 
Lesson. 
AST week's lesson 
dealt with the 
methods of making 
enlarged negatives 
via a glass transpar- 
ency, and we chatted 
over the advantages 
and disadvantages 


of the respective 
methods of contact transparency 
and enlarged negative, or enlarged 
transparency and contact negative, 


or enlargement at each stage. The 
two other methods mentioned we 
left for further consideration. They 


were realy two methods of using a 
` paper positive instead of a glass posi- 
tive, and producing the enlarged nega- 
tive by reflected light instead of trans- 
mitted light. You will, of course, 
understand that we examine а 
negative by transmitted light (Latin, 
trans across, and mitto I send), the 
light being sent across or through the 
negative. On the other hand, we 
examine a paper print by reflected 
light (Latin, re back, and  flecto 
I bend) The camera looks at the 
transparency in just the same way, that 
is, through it, and at the print, but in 
either case it produces a negative from 
the positive. 
Essentials for Success. 

Now with every process or method 
there are certain conditions that must 
be observed if successful results are to 
be obtained. In this work of making 
an enlarged negative by copying a con- 
tact print we must observe the follow- 
ing points: 

(25 The original negative must Бе 
soft, so that no portion of the contact 
print is white paper and the shadows 
are soft and transparent and full of 
gradation. 

(b) The print must be on a smooth 
and preferably on a glossy surfaced 
paper, and is better if enamelled. 

(c) The colour of the print should be 
black or grey, or, if a toned P.O.P., 
then a bluish purple tone is almost 
essential. A reddish or brownish toned 
print usually means that the non- 
actinic colour causes the shadows to be 
under-exposed in the copied enlarged 
negative when the correct exposure is 
given for the high lights. 


ENLARGED 
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(d) The print should be mounted flat 
on a card, but it is preferable to attach 
it by the edges only. It may, of course, 
be squeegeed to a clean sheet of glass, 
and left there, being copied through the 
glass. The glass gives no more 
trouble from reflections than would the 
enamelled or glazed surface of the 
print. 

There are other conditions which re- 
late to the actual copying that we shall 
deal with in a moment or two. But, 
first of all, we want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact, which is a very impor- 
tant one, that a suitable print may be 
obtained by choosing the paper accord- 
ing to the quality of the negative. A 
very soft, thin negative may be printed 
on a glossy gaslight paper, a stronger 
negative on a glossy bromide paper, 
while one stronger still may be printed 
on P.O.P. In any case the depth of 
the print wants gauging very carefully 
if condition (a) is to be complied with. 
We should indeed suggest that you 
make three or four prints of varying 
depth, and when all are dry, after being 
glazed on ferrotype plates or pulp slabs, 
you can choose the print which shows 
the best and most complete scale of 
gradation. 


The Copying Apparatus. 

Obviously, a sufficiently large camera 
is necessary for this copying work. 
That is, if a whole-plate enlargement is 
required we must have a whole-plate 
camera. The method is not suitable for 
enlarging to a great size, and probably 
whole-plate or 10 by 8 is as large as it 
is wise to go from a quarter-plate print. 
If you want to work in this way, the 
question of the camera need not be a 
serious one, for there are plenty of 
second-hand instruments to be picked 
up for a few shillings which are sound 
enough for this indoor work, and pos- 
sess sufficient movements. Further, an 
old camera, rendered light tight by 
strips of black paper glued on here and 
there, is all right for home working, 
though one would not like to carry 
such an instrument about with one in 
public places. 

As to the lens, a quarter-plate lens is 
large enough to copy from a quarter- 
plate print, even though a whole-plate 
or 10 by 8 negative is to be made. 


NEGATIVES BY COPYING. 


Camera Extension. 

The first thing to do is to rack out 
the camera, and ascertain what the 
working extension is, and whether 
there is sufficient for the copying on a 
larger scale. Suppose the quarter-plate 
lens is 5 in. focal length, and that you 
are intending to enlarge from quarter- 
plate to  whole-plate. If you re- 
member the simple formula we 
gave а week or two ago for cal- 
culating the distances from negative 
to lens, and from lens to bromide paper 
in bromide enlarging, you will be able 
to decide in a moment whether the ex- 
tension of the camera is sufficient for 
our purpose. We first find the times of 
enlargement (linear), which in this case, 
of course, is two. оош 1 to 2 we 
get 3, and multiplying 3 by the focal 
length of the lens we get 15; for the 
lens we are assuming is a quarter-plate 
lens of 5 in. focal length. So that if the 
camera has an extension of a little over 
15 in. you will find it capable of copy- 
ing your quarter-plate print up to 
whole-plate. Supposing the extension 
is not sufficient, you may be able to fit 
a little box on to the front of the 


camera, a hundred cigar box, with the 


lid nailed down and one end knocked 
out, would answer quite well, and this 
might be attached with a strip or two 
of thin wood, and made light tight by 
pasting over it strips of brown paper. 
The lens flange would be screwed on 
to the end projecting from the camera. 
This would give ample extension, and 
would also have the advantage that it 
would not be likely to throw a shadow 
on the print being copied. 


Setting Up the Apparatus. 

You will need a very firm table or 
bench on which to set the camera, and 
if you have a short board along which 
you can slide the camera backwards or 
forwards, so much the better. The 
edge of the baseboard may be kept 
straight by the edge of the board. At 
the end of the board you may fix 
another short length, or a drawing- 
board quite vertical, and on this pin 
the card holding the print. Have the 
board covered with a sheet of dark 
paper, by the way, so that no un- 
necessary light is thrown into the lens. 
When fixing thé print in position see 
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that it is placed with its centre oppo- 
site the lens, so that very little adjust- 
ment may be needed when focussing. 


The Proper Lighting of the Print. 


We remarked a little farther back 
that there were other conditions for 
sucoess, and we must now deal with 
these. They are, that a good light must 
be employed, and that this light must 
come in the right direction. A weak 
light will almost always result in the 
shadows being under-exposed, however 
long an exposure may be given. The 
best gradation will be obtained if the 
original is brightly lighted. И the light 
reaches the print too much from the 
front, that is, shines almost flat on to 
the surface, there will be trouble with 
surface reflections. Parts of the glossy 
surface will “shine” when the print is 
looked at from the position of the lens, 
or equally, when the image on the 
ground glass is focussed up. On the 
other hand, if the light reaches the 
print too slantingly, any slight irregu- 
larity on the surface, and any buckling, 
however small, will be very apparent, 
because emphasised by the oblique 
lighting. The light should reach the 
surface of the print at an angle of 
about 45 deg., and then both difficulties 
will be reduced to the minimum. Some- 
times it is an advantage to use a sheet 
of white blotting paper or a white card 
as a reflector, placing this on the side 
of the print away from the light. But 
this is not so necessary with glossy 
prints as it is with matt ones, and 
especially rough paper prints. Neither 
is it so necessary with small sizes. 
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With larger prints one side of the print 
is so much further from the light than 
the other that it may appear darker in 
the negative, and a good white reflector 
remedies this. Great care must Бе 
taken to avoid the surface of the reflect- 
ing card or sheet of blotting paper being 
visible from the lens. 


The Plate and the Exposure. 

We always use for our own work of 
this kind a slow plate—one of the speed 
generally termed “ordinary.” Such a 
plate is quite quick enough to enable 
fairly quick exposures to be given, and 
it may be developed in a good bright 
orange light. The exposure is readily 
obtained by hanging an exposure meter 
on the copying board alongside the 
original print. It must be so hung that 
no shadow is cast on the print, and it 
will often be found that a shadow is 
practically invisible to the eye, but 
shows in the negative. 

Taking the case we have assumed all 
the way through, that is, a quarter- 
plate print being copied to whole-plate, 
the print being a glazed bromide or 
bluish purple P.O.P., the exposure re- 
quired would be approximately the 
light tint time of a Watkins meter, 
using an “ordinary” plate and the F/16 
stop. If the dark tint meter is em- 
ployed, then the exposure at F/32 will 
correspond. This exposure would be 
correct with the particular plate we 
ourselves use, and may need slight 
modification for some other brand, but, 
in any event, it will not be far wrong 
with any of the plates given in the 
“ordinary” or fifth group of THE A. P. 
AND P.N. Exposure Table printed in 
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the first issue of every month. The 
advantage of working in this way is 
that no time is lost in taking the meter 
time. The meter is hung up against 
or just above the print, the cap at once 
removed, and plate and meter are ex- 
posed simultaneously, the cap being re- 
placed as soon as the sensitive paper 
matches the painted tint. 


Development. 

In development the thing to be 
guarded against most carefully is too 
strong a contrast. The best way of 
avoiding this is to develop resolutely 
by time and temperature. Probably it 
will be found that with such a solution 
as rodinal 1 part, water 24 parts, and 
a temperature of 55 to 60 deg. Fahr. 
a development of five minutes will give 
sufficient strength for printing in 
P.O.P. rapid bromide paper or platino- 
type. Here again a good deal depends 
on the plate used, as some plates give 
enough contrast fairly quickly, while 
others need a longer time of develop- 
ment. One or two experiments will 
show what time of development is 
required. 

By having a carrier in the dark slide 
these preliminary tests may be made on 
a quarter-plate, but you will very soon 
find that by the use of the exposure 
meter, negatives can be produced with 
only a very occasional waster. As in 
practically every branch of negative 
work, better results will be obtained 
if the plate used is a backed one, the 
advantages being freedom from slight 
halation, and less detrimental effect if 
the exposure happens to be rather too 
long. 


THE WEEKLY 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Harry D. Williar, 637, West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., 
U.S.A. (Title of print, “Gipsy Queen.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Hammer B.; lens, Vesta; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
ume of day, 3.30 p.m.; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
enlarged on Cyko. 

The Second Prize to Raffael Menochio, Corso Vittorio 
Emanuel 68, Turin. (Title of print, “A Pleasing Lecture.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Agfa Isorapid; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
F[4.5; exposure, r-10th sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., August. 

An Fxtra Prize is awarded to J. Edward Clay, 114, West- 
borough, Scarborough. (Title of print, “Dieppe Cathedral.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Lumiére; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., June; developer, 
pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. C. Pike, 8, Church Hill, Selby, 
Yorks. (Title of print, “Light at Eventide.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen, with K2 screen; lens, Ensign 
anastigmat ; stop, [/8 ; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 2.45 p-m., 
October; developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on 
Lilywhite bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

M. О. Dell, Walham Green; Е. J. Mowlam, Southsea; 
Stefano Bricarelli, Turin ; Frank Dolton, Hull ; W. A. Arbuckle, 
Rutherglen; W. Н. Ashbee, Hanwell; E. 5. Perkins, Newport, 
Mon. ; Н. T. Davey, Bournemouth; Harry D. Williar, Balti- 
more; Gabriel Fargeas, London, S.W.; L. Blacklock, Bedford ; 
T. A. Hatton, Manchester. 

Class I. 

Rev. E. B. Brown, Basingstoke; Len. Foulger, Birmingham ; 

Ex-Provost Wood, Glasgow; Miss K. Gash, Sunderland ; Theo. 


COMPETITION. 


H. Wilson, Hamilton, N.B.; Cecil J. Barber, Belmont; C. W. 
Williams, S. Woodford; H. H. Goodchild, Manor Park, E.; 
Robt. Hutchinson, Glasgow; N. Hill, Beckenham ; Mrs. Old- 
ham, Rugeley; Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood ; H. D. Adams, 
Chester; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Dr. E. M. Callender, Lon- 
don, W.; Frank Bolton, Hull; Justin McCarthy, Liverpool ; 
H. W. Bush, Coventry (2); G. J. Sparkes-Madge, Chelmsford ; 
Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); Edward Roper, Ipswich ; 
F. G. Mallett, Ipswich; A. R. Bixby, Ipswich; F. J. Borley, 
Ipswich; Edward Hall, Nelson; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; H. D. Williar, Baltimore ; 
Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield. 


Class II. 

Thos. Hall, Birtley; E. A. Lewis, Birmingham; J. Howell, 
Worthing; Miss C. Radcliffe, Westmeath; Stuart Nicholson, 
Alverstoke; Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. Ketterer, 
Bristol; A. E. Avent, Kilburn, N.W.; Baldwin H. Jenkin, Don- 
caster; Lowe Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; Miss B. Kendall, 
Wapping, Е.; Jas. Young, Dunfermline; J. J. Popplewell, 
Ipswich; F. L. Wright, Ipswich. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to P. Collier, 122, Cemetery 
Road, Preston, Lancs. (Title of print, “An Old Worker.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet superspeed ortho. ; lens, Busch ; 
stop, F/11; exposure, $ sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on C.C. 
bromide, sulphide toned. 


For Conditions and Coupons see Advertisement page xx. 
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A DRESS OF FRENCH BROCADE (PERIOD 1775.85), BY BERTRAM PARK. 
See article on '* Costume," page 497. 


8 (Supplement. ) 


Getting His Own Back. 

I have always had rather a poor opinion of selecting 
mittees. They have a little way of rejecting the best things that 
are offered to them. That is the reason they have rejected my 
own contributions with a perseverance only equalled by that 
with which I have sent them in. But I got an illuminating 
glimpse of the untrustworthy ways of selecting committees the 
other evening, when a good Dutchman, who, by the way, spoke 
rather better English than the average E nglishman, got his own 
back at the R. P. S. The first half dozen landscapes which he 
showed on the lantern screen were received with polite silence, 
but the seventh was so admirable in its tone values and com- 
position that passers-by in Russell Square were heard to remark, 
" Thunder—in November, too.” “Iam glad you applaud, gentle- 
men,” said the lecturer, “for that picture "—and here I detected 
one member of the selecting committee of the recent exhibition 
rapidly wilting away—"that picture, gentlemen, was one of the 
rejected." (Sensation, and muttered cries of “Where are they?" 
and "Lynch 'em.") 

One Another's Leavings. 

The chairman of the meeting, however, as a member of the 
other or so-called technical commiittee, was unabashed at this 
evidence of the degradation of his pictorial colleagues. Did I 
detect in him even a bit of the Pharisee, the pictorial selecters, 
of course, representing the publican? “I knew they had been 
rejected,” said he, “and I begged our visitor from Holland to 
allow them to be shown in the technical section, but he denied us 
that privilege.” Now, here is a suggestion which, although it 
did not come off in this instance, may yet prove a golden means 
of settling the exhibition difficulty. Let the pictorial and the 
technical sections respectively take each other's leavings. The 
things that are rejected as being too bad for the technical section 
can go in the pictorial, and vice versd. By this arrangement you 
would please everybody, save such as the Dutchman. 


Are we Sky-shy ? 

Pictorialists have many little family troubles. This visitor 
from Holland is a pictorialist, but he is down on the bromoil 
workers, hammer and tongs. Bromoilers, he says, shun skies 
like the plague. They simply dare not tackle them. Well, after 
a fairly extensive acquaintance with bromoil prints, I must sav 
that I hadn't noticed this. Many of those I have seen have had 
too much sky. Occasionally bromoil workers have shown a 
tendency to imitate that landscape painter whose sapient advice 
it was to get a sky. “Then,” said he, “you can paint a strip of 
anything underneath it, it doesn't matter what." Even the 
Dutchman a moment later contradicted himself, and said that 
although a bromoiler might work a picture which seemed to 
represent midnight, he was always keen on getting in some sort 
of sky. In one particular instance the skv was put in with a 
boot-brush, but there is no accounting for what they may do in 
Holland. The tooth-brush is the most remarkable article which 
has been claimed by the bromoilers over here up to the present. 


What to Do with our Negatives. 

A bachelor photographer may be forgiven for regarding his 
negatives as his children; the question of what to do with our 
children then naturally comes to mind. The good ones, of course, 
have their future provided for. The bad ’uns present a problem. 
The wise words of Camberwell give us a friendly lead. Camber- 
well refuses to make its expected grant for the bolstering up of 
the Crystal Palace, because, inter alia, it learns that the annual 
upkeep will be a terrific expense, and, with a deal of acumen, it 
considers that the expense should be provided for in advance. 
The upkeep, of course, will be that of the buildings, for, so far 
as the grounds are concerned, we believe that these have already 
been ruined, and a ruin can be kept running pretty cheaply. 
Now if every photographer would subscribe to the Lord Mayor's 
Fund all his worthless glass negatives, there would be material 
for the repair of the roof and walls for generations. This, how- 
ever, would still leave our celluloid negatives a continuing eye- 
sore. But with the lesson of November sth only a short step 
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behind us, a practical solution of this side of 

the problem presents itself. At considerable 

expense bonfires are erected in many parts of 

the country. What finer material could be found 

than our spoilt celluloid! Think of the sensation which our 
despised negatives would make! What a flare and a roar of 
flame! The donor could be the recipient of a graceful compli- 
ment of thanks. “The next shovelful, ladies and gentlemen,” 
the chief stoker would say, “will be the negatives of our friend, 
Mr. ——!” Bang, phizz! and a huge flare would follow his 
words, and the crowd would applaud Mr. ——’s work to the 
skies. The papers might even remark, “Last night we found 
Mr. 's work very enlightening. It contributed to the bright. 
ness of the evening.” Nor need we stop at negatives. Prints, 
too, burn well, and a time may come when the “B” placed 
on a picture by a discriminating jury may signify “bonfire.” 


Sparks from Other Anvils. 

Are our negs. getting snobbish? A writer in the Bristol 
Observer speaks of “the utter contempt which some negatives 
have for P.O.P.” Doubtless they are getting particular, and 
think that gaslight papers are more their mark, so that they can 
be printed off in the drawing-room. 

The editor of a well-known weekly has just come across a 
curious piece of advice which he thinks will be of use to those 
who practise portraiture. It is this: "When a lady, on being 
photographed, wishes to compose her mouth into a serene ex- 
pression, she must say ‘ Besom’; when she wishes to assume a 
dignified air, she must say ‘ Brush’; when she——.” Up to the 
moment of going to press I have been unable to trace these 
recommendations further back than to the fifties of the last 
century. Instances of their use at an earlier period will be 
welcomed. 

The Exchange and Mar! states that small mouths should not 
be taken in profile, but, on the other hand, only profile should 
be taken in the case of a person whose ears are prominent. Ни 
what to do when a sitter has a small mouth and prominent aural 
appendages? . . . Oh, of ceurse, there are the exchange columns 
of our esteemed contemporary ! 


An *''I*' Loose. 
Three times over the People, in as many inches of space, speaks 
of the * Bromiol" process. 
It is a happy touch that they 
Should call it “bromi-ol,” 
Since it suggests, this sobriquet, 
My efforts at control. 


When with bromoil I occupy 
Myself from morn till sup, 

I also often find that “7” 
Get awf'lly jumbled up. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A scene from the Barker film “` Sixty Years a Queen," shortly to Бе от view at the leading cinema theatres... See page 531. 
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THE DEPARTING GUEST. Bv К. J. PERRY. 
The original, a toned bromide print (64 < $), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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We have on many previous occasions mentioned that, 
although the winter months are popularly supposed to 
be a period of stag- 
“THE A. P." CHRISTMAS NUMBER nation for the ama- 
NEXT WEEK. teur photographer, 
the reverse is un- 
doubtedly the case, and there frequently appears to be 
even more positive activity in the photographic world 
from October to May than what may be described as 
the negative productiveness of the summer season. 
Photography has steadily become a universal all-the- 
year-round hobby, and its many branches afford its 
ardent followers ample occupation and entertainment at 
all periods of the year. The pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER well demonstrate the variety of subjects 
that can be dealt with by the enthusiastic camera user, 
and the fact that the demand for Tue A. P. steadily 
grows week by week irrespective of season is further 
proof of the unfailing popularity of amateur photo- 
graphy. Next week the Christmas Number of THE 
A. P. will be published, and will, as in previous years, 
contain an extra budget of seasonable and useful articles 
and extra pages of illustrations. There will be no in- 
crease in price, however, and our readers should order 
their copies as early as possible to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 
© e ge 
The suggestion has been made in some quarters, if 
it has not already been carried into effect, that the cine- 
matograph may be made 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH AS А an agent in the matter of 
RECRUITING OFFICER. army and navy recruiting. 
But we are behind the times 
in this matter. Looking over some American maga- 
zines dated five or six years back, we came across a 
spirited protest against the United States Government, 
as represented in the Navy Department, being obliged 
to go into “the show business" to encourage enlist- 
ment. It appears that at that time, whatever it may be 
at the present day, the moving-picture machine which 
showed the life of the bluejacket on shipboard, and 
some of it on land, was proving a successful recruiter. 
The advertising value of the plan lay in the readiness 
and completeness by which it enabled the recruiting 
officers to give applicants or possible applicants an 
accurate idea of their duties and pleasures. The cine- 
matograph at that time was said to be proving specially 


efficacious in the Western States, where less was actually 
known about life at sea. А recruiting party in Nebraska 
had displayed the moving pictures to a crowd of fifteen 
thousand people. 
$ Фф eO 

On Robben Island, in Table Bay, the leper population 
of Cape Colony is being segregated, and London has 
had lately an opportunity of learn- 
ing at first hand of the remarkable 
work carried on there, owing to 
the visit to this country of Dr. 
Bayon, research bacteriologist to the Government of 
South Africa. When Dr. Bayon lectured last week 
before the Royal Society of Medicine he showed more 
than one hundred slides—the most loathsome and pitiful 
procession of pictures, perhaps, that any audience has 
ever witnessed—illustrating typical cases of leprosy on 
the island. One interesting point was brought out 
incidentally in Dr. Bayon's lecture, namely, the value 
of the orthochromatic plate in diagnosis, or, more pro- 
perly, perhaps, prognosis. The skin lesions of leprosy 
in their early stages, or in the course of disappearance, 
are often almost indistinguishable to the eye, and it 
requires the orthochromatic plate to decide whether or 
not the leprous patches are stil in existence. The 
orthochromatic plate has been used systematically on 


ORTHOCHROMATISM 
IN MEDICINE. 


‚ Robben Island to show the effect, if any, of treatment, 


and the autochrome plate also has been used to record 
the bacteriological as distinct from the clinical side of 
the investigation. 

D o e 


The wave photographer is not usually so scientifically 
inclined as Dr. Vaughan Cornish, who, in a lecture at 
the Camera Club, not only brought 
forward some excellent pictures of 
waves taken in mid-ocean, but also 
some measurements of their height and length. It is 
quite the common impression that waves are much 
higher than is actually the case, but the height of waves 
from crest to trough is never more than 40, or at most 
45, feet in a mid-Atlantic gale. Of course, when a wave 
strikes against an obstacle, such as a sea-wall, the 
height to which the water is projected upwards is much 
greater, but that is not the true wave. The length of 
waves is equally deceptive, especially when one takes a 
comprehensive glance at the sea from the lower deck. 
Waves are much longer than thev seem, and Dr. 


THE OCEAN WAVE. 
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Cornish, having measured them during a great Atlantic 
storm, rejects seamen's experience in favour of theory, 
which in this case corresponds with scientific measure- 
ment, and gives the length of a wave as between 600 
and 700 feet. The speed of waves is sometimes equal 
to that of the wind, if one takes the average velocity 
maintained by the wind for two or three hours, but one 
never gets waves which travel as fast as gusts of wind. 
Some of Dr. Cornish's photographs were particularly 
striking, one especially which showed the curious rib- 
bing effect on an inland sea, found in its perfection after 
a still night on a lake, when the first vessel has just gone 
past in the morning. 
© do & 

Dr. C. Atkin Swan delighted a large audience at the 
Royal Photographic Society with a pictorial and 
picturesque description of his recent 
visit to sunny Algeria. The city of 
Algiers itself is really an approach to 
the Orient, and perhaps its chief in- 
terest lies in the incongruous mingling of East and 
West. Thus in one of Dr. Swan’s pictures there figured 
an electric light standard and a modern bank, as well as 
a mosque and minaret which conveyed a quaint sugges- 
tion of palm trees and Othmanli quinces. One of his 
most remarkable series of photographs showed the arch- 
bishop’s palace, and another the native markets, camels, 
and monkeys, date palms and gigantic cacti being well 
in evidence. There are also fine mountain views obtain- 
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able in Algeria, as well as the ruins of great civilisations 
of the past, and these latter form a contrast to the mud- 
brick villages of the Arabs. Such villages, however, 
have a certain quaintness of lighting, to which and to 
the silhouetted figures of the eternal East Dr. Swan's 
camera did full justice. 
& € e 

The New York Sun has discovered that photographs 
taken nowadays are vastly different from the old stvle, 
and remarks on the prices 
that fashionable ladies pay 
to the clever portraitists 
who visit them on yachfs or in the country, spending a 
day or more in studving their shades of expression and 
unconscious poses, in conversation, at lunch, in the 
garden or other scenes, and all the while with a camera 
at hand to snap the soul-revealing moment. Fifty 
dollars is surelv not too much for such an interesting 
experience on the part of a beautiful sitter who has not 
been able to measure the full scope of her charms, and 
seeks new weapons of fascination, or for such exciting 
and anxious effort by the photographer. The method, 
however, has obvious dangers, for if the artist steels 
himself against his natural and sensitive susceptibility, 
there is the risk of missing svmpathetic interpretation, 
and the work may become mechanical. No doubt it is 
inconvenient to make a point of invariably falling in love 
with the sitters, but this mav, after all, be the surest wav 
to success. | 


PROGRESS IN PORTRAITURE. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Engr.-Lieut. E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. (Title 
of print, “А Destroyer.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.R.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; exposure, r-10oth sec.; time of 
day, 4 p.m.; January; developer, ortol; printing process, 
bromide enlargement on Lilywhite C.C. 

The Second Prize to Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, Hanwell, 
W. (Title of print, *Hambledon Mill") Technical data : 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Shew Casket; stop, F/6 ; 
exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 6 p.m., July; developer, pyro. 
metol; printing process, Autotvpe sepia carbon. | 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Fred A. Jordan, 21, Baxter Gate, 
Doncaster. (Title of print, “The Mackerel Sorter.") Technical 
data: N.C. film; lens, Goerz; stop, Ёлт; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; tinie of dav, afternoon, May ; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, bromide. M" | 

The Mounting Prize to Е. С. Clift, 10%, Willifield Way, 
Hendon. (Title of print, “Polperro, Evening.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; June; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. Hauser, Barry Dock; F. G. Clift, Hendon; Jas. Baker, 
Birtley; Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield ; Wm. Flindlay, Glas- 
gow; Alfred E. Stocks, Southport; Leonard Gadsden, New- 
castle-on-Tvne ; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Miss Boon, 
Brighton; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; P. S. Rennie, 
Edinburgh; Mrs. Florence Wild, Kristol; Leslie C. Keating, 
Alverstoke; H. T. Davev, Bournemouth ; Mrs. Thomas-Peter, 
Perranwell; J. E. Clay, Scarborough; R. J. Perry, Brighton. 

Class I. 

Jas. Baker, Birtley ; C. and H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. 
(2): Miss M. Uridge, Beckenham ; W. Kay, Rusholme; Stuart 
Nicholson, Alverstoke ; Thos. Montague, Belfast; F. P. Page, 
Bristol; W. С. Jardine, Trinidad (2); Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, 
Northwood; Harry Robinson, Hayling Island; Е. Сочи, 
Birtley (2); H. T. Davey, Bournemouth; H. B. Redmond, New- 
port, Mon. ; W. Н. Ashbee, Hanwell, W.: Mrs. Steuart, East- 
bourne; Walter Goldsworthy, Bradford; N. P. A. Wadia, St. 
Margaret's (2); J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; Gabriel 
Fargeas, London, S.W.; Matthew Riddell, Glasgow; Miss 
Sarah, Avlesbury ; Philip Newman, Erdington. 


Class II. 

Miss C. Radcliffe, Westmeath; H. Rawcliffe, Slaithwaite (2); 
Н. Н. Goodchild, Manor Park, E.; Н. Kay, Rusholme ; Miss 
Austin, Wood Green, N.; A. V. Southgate, Ipswich; Edmund 
Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. Burstall, Westcliff-on-Sea ; Wm. 
Johns, Oldham; J. R. Wentworth, Yeovil; Harold Green, 
Grantham ; Miss K. Jackson, York; L. P. Waters, Kendal; 
Chas. French, Norwich ; S. W. Jeffries, Winchester. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Ш. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to D. С. Read, 45, 
Chelveston Road, Putnev, S.W. (Title of print, *A Graceful 
Pose." Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; Jens, 
Dagor ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, r-1oth sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., 
June; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Weil- 
ington bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to J. S. Smith, 19, Hoseside Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. (Title of print, “Киз Cardinal of Rouen.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 14 min. ; time of day, 11 a.m., July; interior 
of Rouen Cathedral; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners' Class. 

W. Johns, Oldham; Frank Tanhouse, Southfields, S.W. (2); 
Geo. Clare, Northampton; Chas. H. Lowry, Tunstall; J. V. 
Meersch, Glasgow; Chas. J. Cooper, Glamorgan; C. Heap, 
Accrington; L. S. L. Stokes, Barnes; Miss L. M. Irvine, 
Clapham; Arthur W. Scott, Aberdeen; A. White, Pulborough ; 
Donald A. Walters, Stamford Hill, N.; R. Lewis, Willenhall : 
Miss Hooke, Chiswick; D. G. Wood, Denstone; Miss J. Carr, 
York; Miss Beatrice Coope, Westcliff-on-Sea; Н. Rawcliffe, 
Slaithwaite (2); Cecil Richardson, Wylam; Miss M. E. Slade. 
Swindon; Edwin C. Burden, Dorchester; IL. J. Blake, Brock. 
ley, 5.Е.; К. W. Jennett, Dublin; A. E. Rolfe, Leyton; IT. 
Hawksley, Sheffield; P. H. Eldrid, Basingstoke; К. С. Jones, 
Bargoed; Colin J. Unsworth, Didsbury; С. W. Jones, Stour, 
bridge. 
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HETHER or not 

there is any simi- 

larity between a 
visit to the photo- 
grapher and a visit to the dentist, professional photo- 
graphers are often reminded that the dentist's would be 
much preferred. No doubt this is more or less a joke of 
the "break-the-plate " variety—a grade more of refine- 
ment about it, perhaps, but uttered, let us hope, with no 
more sincerity. 

However, it is no doubt true that a great many people 
do anticipate being photographed with a good deal of 
dread. It is curious to think why this should be. It 
would seem the easiest thing in the world to be one’s 
natural self, and yet we know that, on this one particular 
occasion, it is often the hardest. 

Let us imagine a sitter coming to be photographed 
with about half a dozen friends, and that they are all 
allowed in the studio, and all keep their eyes on the 
sitter, noting every movement and passing expression, 
and needlessly reminding the victim that she doesn't 
look a bit natural: that might even be as bad as an 
extraction without gas. Supposing now that all those 
eyes are banished, how much more natural the sitter 
would feel! Still there would be something left to 
cause self-consciousness—to wit, the operator. Now it 
is part of the operator’s function to attend to the posing, 
the lighting of the picture, and the exposing of the plate; 
but it is just as much his function to make the sitter 
feel easy, natural, at home, and free from self-conscious- 
ness. But how many operators can do that with certain 
subjects? Often the operator is the one disturbing ele- 
ment, and to make the operation successful he must go. 


A Self-portrait. 


I am not advocating this method for all and sundry 
subjects; sometimes it would be worse than useless, but 
there are cases which it particularly suits, and I have 
obtained eminently successful results with it when 
ordinary methods have failed. 

The great idea is that there should be no influence 
present to take the sitter’s thoughts, so that the mind 
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The following article describes a practical method of photography which enables the amateur 
to take his own portrait with a minimum of trouble and a maximum of success. 


E. 
E SELF-PORTRAITURE. 
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resumes its natural bent and the features relax. How 
often it is with some people that when alone the expres- 
sion they assume in company falls off like a mask, re- 
vealing their natural self. 

It is not at all difficult to put this idea into practice, 
providing we have fairly intelligent sitters, for it de- 
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volves on them to make the exposure. The lighting, 
focussing, and even posing may be done by the operator, 
although as little of the latter should be done as pos- 
sible; it is best to get just the general idea, warning the 
sitter not to move out of the range of focus. The ex- 
posure is best made by means of an automatic shutter, 
such as an Automat or Compound, as this allows of a 
fairly long exposure, up to one or even two seconds, 
and yet the sitter has only just to release the shutter, 
and has not the responsibility of timing the duration of 
the exposure. 

There are one or two methods of releasing the shutter. 
If only the head and shoulders are taken a pneumatic 
release may be used, using a large ball to compensate 
for the extra length of tubing; but when the hands are 
shown it is sometimes difficult to hide the ball, although, 
of course, it is quite possible if one hand is placed 
slightly behind the dress or accessory. A long con- 
tinuous release would be better in this respect, but would 
be rather expensive, and long lengths are apt to work 
stiffly. The best thing would be an electric release, and 
if anyone took up the idea seriously it would be well 
worth while to devise such a release, to be controlled by 
a small spring contact or button push. 

The method I have used is to simply have a piece of 
strong thread tied at one end to the shutter trigger, then 
run under a piece of heavy furniture placed near the 
camera, and so to the sitter, who has the other end 
twisted tightly round one finger. If this hand is rested 
in an easy position, such as on the back of a chair, it is 
an easy matter to raise it just slightly, and so release 
the shutter. It will be noticed that in the illustration a 
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mirror is placed near the camera, and this being handy, 
it serves to take the thread. In any case it is better to 
run it under a piece of furniture, such as a chair, rather 
than through a screw-eve attached to the tripod leg, as 
this is apt to cause disaster. Whatever is done, how- 
ever, It must run quite easily. The great function of 
the mirror is, of course, to enable the sitter to watch 
the expression, and it may be placed in any position, so 
as to get three-quarter, side, or full-face views. It must 
be adjusted so that the sitter can watch the expression 
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ROM the point of view of their health, 
few amateur and professional photo- 

graphers realise the vital importance of 
absolute cleanliness in the dark-room. Many 
are careful enough about chemical dirt because the evil 
effects of this on their photographic work is so constantly 
held up before their eyes by almost every photographic 
publication, and by every lecturer on the subject. To this 
extent they observe strict cleanliness, but in general cleanh- 
ness a very large proportion of both public and private 
dark-rooms are remarkable for its absence. Frequently 
have I gone into dark-rooms for the purpose of changing 
plates or making a trial development, and have found the 
floor covered with waste paper that had evidently not been 
removed for days, and the little-used parts of the benches 
and shelves and stock bottles covered thick with dust. As 
everybody knows, dust and paper waste form the finest breed- 
ing grounds for almost every variety of germ, disease germs 
included ; and herein lies the danger to health. 

It will surprise most photographers when I say that ninety 
per cent. of photographic dark-rooms are nothing more than 
bacteriological incubators of a most approved type. This, 
however, is no exaggeration or attempt at sensationalism. 
It is a well-known fact that the chemical rays of the bluc and 
ultra-violet end of the spectrum, which produce the photo- 
graphic image, form the component of white light which kills 
bacteria; whilst the heat rays of the red and infra-red end 
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quite easily without straining the head, eyes, or body. 

Very little remains to be said about this method of 
painless portraiture. One thing is that it is necessary 
to warn the sitter not to make the exposure until every- 
thing is quite ready, as there is a temptation to pull the 
thread or pinch the ball just to see how it works. To 
see that everything is all right it is advisable to have a 
little rehearsal before the plate is exposed. Then, every- 
thing being well, the sitter is left quite alone and undis- 
turbed to work out his own salvation. 


of the spectrum, to which photographic ww" 
media are insensitive, form the component E 
of white light in which bacteria germinate ~ 

and multiply. Since the object of the dark- 

room is to exclude the chemical rays of white light, it is ob- 
vious that the component of white light which would tend to 
kill any bacteria in the dark-room is shut out, whilst the com- 
ponent in which they thrive is allowed to enter. It is thus 
evident that the general lighting of the dark-room is such as 
to develop and consequently constantly increase in number 
any disease germs which may find their way into dust and 
waste paper, these latter acting as heat retainers and further 
assisting development. Hence any infection carried into a 
dusty dark-room by a person suffering from bacterial disease 
is progressively increased, and any other persons using such 
a dark-room would be seriously endangering their health. 
Even if the dark-room had a plentiful supply of fresh air, 
a state of things which seldom exists, the bacteria harbouring 
in the dust and waste paper would be protected from its 
exterminating effect. 

These remarks have, I hope, made clear the reason why a 
dark-room should be kept more scrupulously clean of dust 
and rubbish than any ordinary room, and in the case of the 
dark-rooms of clubs, photographic dealers, and the like 
neglect of such cleanliness is almost criminal, since it is 
assisting the spread of disease under the most favourable 
conditions possible. 


—  — i 


HE EXHIBITION OF COSTUME PHOTO- 
GRAPHS AT “THE A. P. LITTLE 
GALLERY.” 


As announced in last week’s “ A. P.,” an exhibition of pictorial 
photographs by Mr. Bertram Park opened on December ı at 
“The A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. These photo- 
graphs, which are excellent examples of Mr. Park’s artistic 
abilities when dealing with figure studies, represent a series of 
costume pictures showing the sequence of fashion through the 
eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century. As already men- 
tioned, the original costumes themselves, which until recently 
were the property of Mr. Talbot Hughes, the artist, have been 
purchased by Harrods, Ltd., for presentation to the nation, and 
have been on view for the past fortnight at their wonderful 
premises in Brompton Road, S.W. 

For the artist the costumes will have a peculiar appeal, and 
for those who are unable to see the originals themselves, either 
at Messrs. Harrods’ or at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington (where they will be suitably displayed later), Mr. 
Bertram Park’s fine series of photographs which show the cos- 
tumes as they appeared when actually worn by individuals in 
their respective periods, will probably come as a considerable 
help and inspiration. In last week’s “A. P.” we reproduced 
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three examples representative of the 
beautiful period of dress that obtained 
between 1775 and 1785. This week two 
other examples (period 1780-95) will be 
found on pp. 528-9. Next week, in the 
Christmas Number of THE A. P., 
further examples will be reproduced. 

It must be borne in mind that these cos- 
tumes and their representations are histori- 
cally correct. They are not the product of 
the modern costumier or the purveyor of 
costumes for fancy-dress balls, but are the 
actual clothes worn by people of the period 
who have long since passed away. This added 
interest renders both the pictures and the cos- 
tumes doubly valuable, and we hope as many 
readers as possible will endeavour to see the 
complete series of prints while the show is open 
at “The A. P.” Little Gallery. The closing date 
is December 13. Admission is free. 

Those who are interested will also be glad to know that 
Messrs. Harrods are publishing a souvenir book of reproductions 
of these costume studies from Mr. Park’s photographs. 
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trouble being іп- 
curred in mask- 
ing, as the com- 
plete card is 
printed at one exposure. 

To produce this effect, 
the print or prints that may 
be intended to figure on 
the card are carefully 
trimmed, and placed on a 
mounting board of medium 
tone. In the design illus- 
trated (see A) the board 
was about 15 in. by 213 in., 
and was first of all pen- 
cilled into three divisions, 
each measuring 15 in. by 
7} in. The prints, which 
were quarter-plate, were 
arranged, and then mounted 
in the centre of the middle 
division, but a little nearer 
the top than the bottom. 
The panel effect was 
obtained by ruling a heavy 
white linc on the top and 
left side, and a black line 
on the bottom and right 
side of each print. After 
spotting, a negative was 
made on a whole plate, 
from which, after develop- 
ment, etc., was completed, 
a print was made. This 
print was folded, so that 
the pictures occupied a 
panel 23 in. wide, leaving 
on each side of it a space 
for the greeting, which was 
now taken in hand, and 
arranged on the design 
in the following manner. 

A piece of white paper 
was ruled in pencil with 
three panels exactly same 
size as the folded print. 

The greeting was written 
on each of the panels in 
pencil, and when it was 
seen to be satisfactory as 
regards position, etc., it 
was used as a guide for 
writing in Indian ink on a 
piece of papier minéral 
large enough to fully cover 
the negative. 
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Showing 
the 
prints 
mounted 
and 
photo- 
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SIMPLE PHOTOGRAPHIC XMAS GREETING CARD. 


By “ WAVENEY.” 2 


THE card herewith illustrated, 
by means of three prints showing 
the stages of production 
home-made Christmas card, is 
one that is quite easy for any- 
one to fix up for 
himself, 
without 
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In arranging the writing, it is advisable to keep well 
away from the edges of the panel, as it would soon look 
too large for the space. 

This part is illustrated by B. 

When the ink was perfectly dry, it was laid care- 
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fully, ink side downwards, on the film side of the nega- 
tive which gave print A, and when seen to be in correct 
position was held there permanently by a touch of secco- 
tine at a couple of corners. Placing it in a printing 
frame, a print was soon made, which is shown in illus- 
tration C. The most suitable paper for these prints is 
a cream crayon bromide or similar surface, or even a 
semi-matt or velvet grade. Personally I much prefer 
the richness of the cream crayon toned in the sulphide 
bath. 

The prints are finally folded and placed in a cover 
made of nature paper, preferably as near the tone of 
the print as is possible, and about a quarter of an inch 
larger all round than the folded print. А piece of 
ribbon or card holds it in position, and makes the card 
complete, unless a monogram, an initial, or something 
similar is attached to the front of the cover. This 
could be carried out in just the same way as the card 
inside, and certainly gives the greeting a more finished 
look. . 


HIS developer seems to be 
little known amongst 


amateurs. Оп the other 
hand, the professional photo- 
graphers are seldom without a 
good supply; in fact, they use 
it extensively for all bromide 
work, and many at present usc 
| it exclusively for plates, print- 
ing and everything. As I have never seen its use specially 
described in these pages, perhaps a review of my experi- 
ences will prove helpful to those on the look-out for a simple, 
cheap, highly efficient, clean-working, non-staining de- 
veloper, that will develop plates, bromide and gaslight papers 
and lantern slides, and give the best possible results in every 
case. 
The formula recommended to me, and which I first tried 
for negative work, was as follows :-- 


DIAMIGOPHENO! зенита 60 gr 
SOC salplute | oar I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ................ q.s. (a few drops). 
WV T ЖЛ ЕНЕН орала 20 OZ. 


After development, the final results were not in the least 
encouraging, as the image, although appearing in the de- 
veloper sufficiently dense, was, when fixed, so very thin as 
to be necessary to resort to intensification with mercury. 

I was much puzzled at the time as to why this should be, 
and eventually concluded that the solution did not contain 
sufficient sulphite. 

The next time, using same formula, but with 2 oz. sul- 
phite, the results were again displeasing. The negatives 
developed up all right, and were fully dense, but all the 
details in the half tones and fine lines in draperies were 
clogged up and would not print out. These had to be treated 
with ammonium persulphate before they could be put to 
any use. They eventually gave good negatives, which amplv 
repaid the trouble expended. 

The next developer was compounded with 13 oz. sulphite. 
Development was conducted as usual, and resulted in a 
better set of negatives. I thought as I. placed them in the 
rack that I had found the right proportions. I was not to be 
so easily satisfied, however, as when I examined them the 
following morning I found the films were covered all over 
with a white deposit resembling matt varnish. I tried to 
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rub it off, but it was firmly stuck on. I got it off by soaking 
in water and rubbing with cotton wool. The why and where- 
fore of this proved a mystery. I never had seen anything 
like it before, and for a time could not solve the problem. 
At last, as I had a recurrence of the trouble, I concluded 
that the sulphite was again at fault. 

Upon examination my theory proved correct. I had kept 
it too long and it had oxidised, so I determined to try again. 
This time I weighed the usual 1} oz., and, placing it in a 
muslin cloth drawn across a large measure, I washed it by 
pouring half a рч! of warm water over it. Then I dissolved 
it in 20 oz. of water, and added the diamidophenol, and 
straightway used it. 
I had produced. 

It afterwards occurred to me that in washing the sulphite 
I had reduced its volume, so when I procured a fresh stock 
of sulphite I tried a developer containing : oz. 3 drams, 
which I now use, and for all purposes find that quantity the 
best, my formula now being : — 


Those negatives were the very best 


Е ооо iati possidebat probi 6o gr. 
Sodmm sulphite. SANS I OZ. 3 drams. 
Lr. JM ctn 20 OZ. 


Potassium bromide (рег 4 oz. solution) 5 drops. 


It is not advisable to exceed this quantity of bromide, as I 
find it has a very powerful influence over this developer. A 
drop or two extra will slow it down to the extent of twice its 
normal time. 

Diamidophenol as a developer possesses several more 
peculiarities ; for instance, if we take a correctly exposed 
plate and use above formula at its normal working strength, 
we find the image will appear in about twenty to twenty-five 
seconds. A mistake which all are liable to make when using 
for the first time will be to under-develop. In one minute 
from appearance of image the plate will be almost black all 
over, and will have the appearance sometimes of being badly 
fogged. No alarm need be manifested at this state of 
affairs, as all is well. One will have a tendency to at once 
fix, or throw the plate away. It is a peculiarity that one 
must get accustomed to. Do not fix at this stage, but leave 
the plates to take care of themselves. Rock the dish, and 
when development has been going on for five minutes you 
may consider the fixing bath, and not before. 

In my experiments I have devised a scale of developing 
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periods and factors for developing by timing the image 
appearance. 

For bromide, gaslight, or P.O.P. negatives the best factor 
is ten times, for C.C. fourteen, and for platinotype or carbon 
I give eighteen times appearance of image. I have always 
found these factors quite reliable, provided, of course, ex- 
posures have been approximately correct. Over-exposure 
denotes itself by image appearing all over at one and the 
same time. Then I add a few drops more bromide and re- 
duce the factor by one-third. Under-exposures (if known) I 
treat in a normal developer, without bromide and with same 
factors. 
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Having described at length my experiences with this de- 
veloper, I may say that now I use it exclusively and never 
have any trouble. For bromide printing and enlarging the 
same formula holds good. The fact that most of the big 
trade enlargers use this developer should convince the most 
sceptical; for lantern slides one could not wish for better 
blacks and clearer half tones. 

Lastly comes its greatest claim to be used by the amateur 
—its price. It can be purchased at any large dealer’s in 
any quantity at 2s. рег 4-02. bottle, or in pound lots at 6s. 
per pound. It is the cheapest developer I know of, and, to 
my mind, the best. 


WATCH-POCKET *''CARBINES ’’ 
CHRISTMAS G.FTS. 


HAT dainty little camera, the * Watch-Pocket Carbine," has 

already been the subject of much favourable comment in 
these pages, and Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., who are responsible 
for its introduction, have been quick to see that a Christmas 
present of one of these little cameras would be difficult to 
improve upon, even if presented to a non-photographer. The 
simplicity and efficiency of the little instrument is such that the 
recipient would very quickly become a devotee of photography, 
even if he knew nothing about it previously, while if he (or she) 
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is already a photographer, the possession of this excellent little 
auxiliary camera would be a source of pleasure for the ensuing 
year. 

The suitability of a camera for a Christmas gift has, probably, 
on many occasions stirred the imagination of the benevolent 
“relative,” but frequently the cost of such a gift, when a good 
piece of apparatus has been considered, has proved a deterrent. 
With the * Watch-Pocket Carbine,” however, we have a remark- 
ably good piece of apparatus in miniature, and offered at a 
price within reach of everybody. It is not only a beautifully 
finished and scientifically sound little instrument, capable of 
producing the best photographs (it is fitted complete with an 
anastigmat lens, and is self-contained), but Messrs. Butcher 
have still further enhanced its attractiveness for the gift season 
by sending it out complete in a presentation case and, in addi- 
tion, two spools of film are included, as shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith. The case is handsome in appearance, and the 
price complete is 46s. 6d. only. 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE *''SUBSTRALENE." 


NEW variety of that useful preparation *Substralene," for 
A glass and celluloid, has now been put on the market. The 
original “Substralene,” introduced some time ago by the Van- 
guard Manufacturing Co., contained an inflammable solvent 
which tended to put it cut of court for cinematograph operators 
and others. The new preparation is, however, non-inflammable 
and is employed as follows:—The “Substralene” is poured on 
to the glass (such as a plain lantern slide cover glass), the 
surplus is poured off at one corner, and when quite dry the 
plate is heated before a fire to toughen the film. A soft black 
pencil can then be used to write or draw on the surface, or 
Photopake, water-colours, and a fine pen can be employed 
without risk of “running.” If celluloid is used, it is simply 
immersed in the solution and hung up to dry. It is then ‘ready 
for use with either pen or pencil. “Substralene” is invaluable 
for the worker who wants diagram or “announcement ” slides in 


a hurry. A number of glasses can be coated in advance and 
be ready for use at any time. It is sold at 15. 2d. per bottle 
post free from the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead. 


The Camera Club.—To-night (Monday, 8th) Mr. L. R. 
Goodyer will demonstrate the preparation of negatives for 
printing. On Thursday, 11th, Dr. C. Atkin Swan, M.R.C.S., 
will lecture on “The Simplicity of Telephotography.” The 
exhibition of members’ work is now open. 


Royal Photographic Society.—4An exhibition of photographs 
collected for the society by Messrs. Josef Pecsi, C. J. Broder- 
sen, Albert Gottheil, F. Schensky, and Gerald E. Jones is now 
being held at the society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


The ‘‘ Soho" Competition.—Readers are reminded that entries 
for the £25 Cash Prize Competition instituted by Messrs. Marion 
and Co., of Soho Square, W., close on December 31. Full раг. 
ticulars and conditions will be sent by return of post on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Marion at the above address. 

Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition 
will be held from January 3 to 9. The judge will be Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. In addition to the members’ section, there 
are seven open classes, including colour and stereoscopic work. 
Entries close on December 18, and application for forms should 
be made to Mr. S. Wenham, so, Baxter Avenue, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

Photomicrographic Society.— The next meeting of the society 
will be held on Wednesday, December 10th, at the Food Reform 
Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., at 8 p.m., when 
Mr. Е. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., will lecture on * Photomicro- 
graphy as an Aid to Marine Biology." The committee will be 
glad to welcome any visitor interested in photomicrography who 
may wish to attend on this occasion. Particulars regarding the 
Photomicrographic Society can be obtained on application to 
the hon. sec., Mr. J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley 
Road, Hendon, London, N.W. 


A view of the recent successful exhibition held by the Hackney 
Photographic Society at the King's Hall, Hackney (referred to in 


last week's "A. P.". The photograph, which was taken by Mr. 

Walter Selfe, the hon. secretary, shows one wall only (containing 

pictures in Class A) The entire exhibition was of a very high 

standard, and the whole of the pictures were contributed bv members 
and a few local workers. 
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FOCUSSING 


Dew on the Lens.—Many enlarging cameras and much 
bromide paper have been abused by amateurs from time to 
time who have not observed that when the lantern is warmed 
up by the illuminant, after standing in a cold room, moisture 
condenses on the lens and produces a misty image. At this 
time of year this point should always be remembered, and 
care taken to either wipe the lens carefully with a warmed 
soft cloth (removing the lens, if necessary, from the enlarger) 
or allow it to remain until the mistiness disappears naturally 
as it gets warmed by the enlarger. 


(2) Patchy Definition.—Having focussed the image satis- 
factorily and pinned the paper to the easel, we may find, 
on development, that parts of the picture seem patchy as re- 
gards evenness of definition. This is possibly due to the 
buckling of the bromide paper, and is often caused by the 
carelessness in the way the pins are put into the paper and 
easel board. 


(3) One side or edge of the picture may come out not 
so well defined as the other edge, although the negative does 
not show any such disparity. In this case one may suspect 
that the plane of the paper (easel board) is not perpendicular 
to the axis of the lens. It is important, where evenness of 
definition is required from an evenly sharp negative, that 
the planes of the easel and negative should be parallel, and 
also that the axis of the lens be perpendicular to both. 


(4) Beginners are sometimes surprised to find that the 
enlarged print is not and cannot be made quite as sharp 
as the original negative is, or as that given by a contact 
glossy-surface print from the negative. But a little con- 
sideration will show the sharpness is, after all, a relative 
matter, and that while parts of the negative appear quite 
sharp to the eye, yet these parts, if examined through a 
strong magnifying glass, are now noticeably less sharp. 
Thus we see that as some degree of unsharpness is always 


present, we always magnify this along with all else in our . 


enlargement. 


(5) Stopping Down.—When taking our negative from 
nature—an open landscape, for instance—the reader doubt- 
less knows that by reducing the size of the stop we can, up 
to certain limits, get any degree of sharpness that we may 
wish. "Therefore it is not unnatural to suppose that by stop- 
ping down the lens of the enlarger we can correspondingly 
sharpen the enlargement as much as we desire. But the two 
cases are not quite comparable. Suppose we are photograph- 
ing a leaf-clad tree on a quite calm day. By careful focus- 
sing and stopping down we can probably see the margins 
of the leaves sharply defined on the ground glass and in the 
corresponding negative, i.e. so sharp that the unaided eye 
sees no unsharpness. But suppose that for any reason the 
negative does not show certain details, no amount of stop- 
ping down of the enlarger lens will bring out detail which the 
negative does not possess. 


(6) Lens Defects.—Assuming for a moment that the nega- 
tive gives a sufficiently sharp-all-over contact print—suppose 
in this case the subject is a map, plan, or line drawing—yet 
owing to inherent defects in the optical properties of the 
enlarging lens it mav not be possible to get satisfactorily 
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sharp definition in any part of the picture; or the centre may 
be sharp while the margins are unsharp, owing to curvature 
of the field of the lens; or some of the marginal lines may 
be less sharp than other lines, owing to the lens not being 
free from astigmatism, i.e. it is not anastigmatic or stig- 
matic. Again, if it be not chromatically corrected the visual 
image may be sharp while the photographic result is notice- 
ably less sharp. "These points are here mentioned for the 
benefit of those who may fancy that any sort of a lens, e.g. 
the object glass of a telescope, etc., may be used for a home- 
made enlarger. 


On the other hand, it mav be pointed out that a high-class 
photographic lens is not essential, for by stopping down 
considerably we can to a very great extent get over such 
defects as curvature of the field and astigmatism; but 
stopping down will not correct all the faults of a defective 
lens, e.g. distortion, and, incidentally, stopping down of 
course increases the exposure. 


(7) Want of sharpness may be due to a dirty lens, e.g. 
finger marks, dust, condensed drops of dew, etc. When 
starting work a few minutes may be well spent in gently 
wiping all the surfaces of the condenser and also the projector 


lenses, using for this purpose an old but clean handkerchief. 


(8) To get the best result it is essential that not only the 
focussing of the picture be carefully done with the projector, 
but also the condenser be properly adjusted with respect to 
the light source and projecting lens. To get things in proper 
position proceed as follows : 

(A) Place the negative in the carrier and get the image 
the right size on the eascl, and also in fairly good focus, but 
there is no need to spend more than a second or two about 
this first focussing, as we have to return to that later. (B) 
Remove the negative, and shift the light to and from, up 
and down, right and left until the most even illumination is 
obtained. Begin by drawing the light away from the con- 
denser, and work up towards the condenser. The worker 
will soon perceive that a dark crescent at the top means that 
the light is too high; or if the crescent be towards the right 
side, the light is too far towards the right, and so on. (С) 
\Кер!асе the negative in the carrier, and do any further 
focussing that may be required. 


(9) Light corners of the enlarged picture where thc defini- 
tion is pronouncedly deficient. This not uncommon defect 
points to the condenser not being large enough to cover the 
plates effectively. The diameter of the condenser must not 
be less than the diagonal (corner to corner) of the negative. 
And it is advisable to have the condenser a little larger than 
this minimum size, so that, if the carrier is accidentally 
shifted a trifle, the four corners of the negative will still be 
within the working field of the condenser. Or again, faulty 
corners may come from using a projector lens which does 
not fully cover the negative. Note that the required cover- 
ing power or working angle of the росто lens is deter- 
mined by the negative, and not by the size of the enlarge- 
ment. If the lens used in the camera for taking the nega- 
tive covers the negative plate, it may be used again, with 
the same size of negative for enlarging up to any degree. 
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MY LADY DISDAIN. By STUART NICHOLSON. 
The original, a toned bromide print (51х6}). was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekiy Competition. 
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FRENCH BROCADE (PERIOD 1780-95). By BERTRAM PARK. 
See page 522. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC COSTUME (PERIOD 1780-95). By BERTRAM PARK. 
See page 522. 
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DOMESTIC PORTRAIT. 


The original, a bromide print (5X5), was awarded Hon. Mention tn the Weekly Competition 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


. PHOTOGRAPHY AND CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


The photographic quality of the average photoplay is taken 
for granted by many who are, to employ the current phrase, 
"breaking into" the cinema industry. There is too much, in 
fact, of the handle turning and chance development about the 
matter. In many of the trade journals one reads in the reviews 
of the latest films that *the photography is good " or *the photo- 
graphy is bad," as the case may be—conclusively proving that 
the writers of these phrases conceal their ignorance under 
generalities. The result is that many men who sink .their 
money in the cinema business suffer both from the ignorance 
of those whom they employ and those who criticise their pro- 
ductions. They employ people of limited photographic know- 
ledge; the pictures are criticised by men who do not know the 
rudiments of the subject; and the film renters, the exhibitors, 
and the public are deceived by the failure of photography to 
do justice to the motion picture. 

One of the greatest scientific authorities on the subject of 
photography, says an American writer, defined it once as both 
an art and a science. It is a science in virtue of the fact that 
it extorts accuracy of knowledge in its application ; it is an art 
in right of the circumstance that it gives play for the personal 
equation. The mere development of the film negatives and posi- 
tives, irrespective of the quality of the acting and general 
production, is a matter deserving of closest attention. It is 
axiomatic that a picture may not utterly fail if its photography 
is good, whereas if the subject is badly expressed, poor photo- 
graphy will not minimise its failure. This is illustrated by the 
fact that a good “scenic” passes muster because it is a good 
photograph, although from an artistic point of view it may not 
come up to the standard. At the present time, when close upon 
200 different subjects are being "released" each week, there 
must be of necessity many duplications. One motion picture 
may become very much like another under this head. But if 
the photography of one is better than the other, then that which 
has this qualitative attribute stands out proportionately well in 
the opinion of the public. The skilled photographer who enters 
the ranks of cinema workers is therefore better equipped than 
the cinematographer with little knowledge of ordinary camera 
work. 

Cinema and Optical Study. 

In a recent issue of the Optical Journal it is stated that irregu- 
lar ocular movements that are not otherwise perceptible may 
be detected and recorded by means of the cinematograph. A 
small, bright light, positioned at a suitable distance, forms a 
small image on the corona of the eye. As the eye attempts to 
follow the curve of the test object (which, for example, say, is a 
circle), the camera takes a rapid succession of views of the eye 
and its bright spot. Then a comparison of the resulting prints 


and the position of the bright spots in each shows the movement 
of the eyebrow in following the circle. In this manner it is 
proven that the movement of the eye is not regular, the gaze 
passing from point to point until the complete image of the circle 
is formed. In other words, the eye does not *swing around the 


circle; " it jumps intermittently around it, 2 Ja golf. 


"Sixty Years a Queen." Fine Groupings in Great 
Barker Film. 


Some fine groupings are to be found in the great Barker film, 
*Sixty Years a Queen," which will shortly be on public exhibi- 
tion. Over 300 dresses have been used in the production, which 
cost £12,000 to produce. The amateur will do well to study 
closely the many excellent pictorial compositions in the film when 
it is shown at the cinema. 


Developing Formule for Cinematograph Films. 

The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., the well-known 
makers of the Criterion plates, papers, and films, draw our 
attention to their little booklet, *A Talk about Topicals," which 
deals with the Criterion film for cinematographic work, both 
negative and positive, and presses home the advantages and 
money-making possibilities of the local topical picture-film 
which becomes a possible and profitable proposition when the 
films are made on Criterion film stock. They also give two 


excellent developing formule, which we quote : — Metric. 
fioe 1 gal 5 litres 
Sodium sulphite ......................... 8 oz. 274 grammes 
Potassium metabisulphite ........... 4 oz. 8.5 grammes 
МЕ! p Ü€ I drm 4.5 grammes 
Hydroquinone ...................... 7 drm 3o grammes 
Sodium carbonate ...................... 4 OZ. 137 grammes 
Potassium bromile ..................... 1 drm 4.5 grammes 
Citric acid га еа енне ps о рт. 3 grammes 


The above developer keeps well, and can be used to exhaustion 
without staining, but a simpler formula for occasional use is 
as follows : — 


матете иаа вена вана т gal 5 litres 

Sodium sulphite ........................ 43 uz 160 grammes 
Metol UR i oz 8.5 grammes 
Hydroquinone ............... ES j ez 17 grammes 
Potassium bromide ..................... 4 oz 8.5 grammes 
Potassium carbonate (dry) .......... 23 oz 04 grammes 


Fixing Solution. 
The film should be rinsed before fixing, and after fixing washed 
for about half an hour. 


Sodium hyposulphite .................. 2 lb. 1,100 grammes 
Potassium metabisulphite ........... 4 1b. 140 grammes 
Мает. евина аннан 1 ва] 5 htres 
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A RETOUCHING DESK. 


SUITABLE and convenient form of 
easel support to hold the negative 


A 


during the process of retouching, spotting, 


blocking out objects, skies, and other 
work found necessary to be done on thc 
negative is a strongly made retouching 
desk, which should find a place in all 
photographers’ accessories. 

‘I give below a descriptive outline of a 
desk made for quarter-plate negatives ; 
other sizes may be constructed upon a 
similar principle. 

Obtein the following materials, the wood 
to be already planed and squared : — One 
piece of canary wood 12 by 9i by 4 іп. ; 
two pieces of canary wood 12byọ by 4 in. ; 
two pairs of brass hinges 1} in. long by 
4 in. broad; one piece 12 in. square of 
black book-backing cloth or any other 


enamelled: 
white i 


opaque material; two thin brass or copper 
supports 6 in. long by $ in. broad, with a 
small hole bored near one end, and a 
V-shaped piece cut out of the other end ; 
two wood struts 7 by $ by 4 in.; a few 
small round-headed screws апа brass 
tacks complete the necessary supply of 
materials, the approximate cost being 
about 2s. 

Take the largest piece of wood and cut 
out on both sides a strip r1 in. long by 
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4 in. wide; this supplies the base ог 
reflecting part of desk (A), and white 
enamel on one side only. Next take the 
12 by 9 by 4 in. piece to be made into the 
desk (B) and negative rest. With a pencil 
rule across the board a straight line 
exactly 2 in. from one end, and another line 
along the length of board 24 in. from side, 
and repeat the process on the opposite 
side. This should show a portion marked 
out 4 by 3 in.; this portion may easily be 
cut out with a hand fret-saw. Around the 
opening mark out a further portion of 
4 in. on both sides, top and bottom, and 
i a chisel cut out to a depth of } in. 
(G). 

Next take one pair of hinges and screw 
to the ends of retlecting board and nega- 
tive support about 1 in. from each side, as 
shown in sketch. Take the remaining 
piece of board and fix the other pair of 
hinges at the opposite end or top of nega- 
tive support, the corresponding distances 
to be observed as previously carried out ; 
this will form the top portion of shade 
(C). The black cloth may now be cut 
from top left-hand corner to bottom right- 
hand corner, providing two V-shaped 
pieces, which must now be glued or tacked 
into position on both sides of desk as 
shown (E). Now screw into the sides of 
negative rest, 54 in. from top, the brass or 
copper supports (F) through the holes 
already made, and fix small round-headed 
screws into both sides of board (C) in 
such a position as to fit the cut out 
V-shaped piece in support, at the same 
time drawing taut the opaque cloth of 
shade. Finally fix with screws at one end 
the wood struts (D) to sides of negative 
rest, 4 in. from top. The opposite end 
will now rest securely and firmly against 
the projecting stops made in baseboard, 
leaving the desk firm and ready for use. 

All edges and corners must be smoothed 
down with fine sand-paper, after which 
the desk may be painted or walnut stained 
according to taste. E. S. 
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TO PREVENT LAMP-GLASSES 
CRACKING. 


OW frequently the photographer is 
caused trouble and annoyance owing 
to the glass breaking in his ruby lamp; 
more frequently is this the case when the 
illuminant is gas, as the extra heat from 
this light is what causes the damage. 
The fracture occurs owing to the hot 
gas striking the upper portion of the glass, 
causing this portion to expand, whilst the 
remainder is comparatively cool, the result 
being that something has to give way 
owing to the uneven expansion of the 
glass. 
I had many glasses cracked before I 
hit upon the following idea, which has 
prevented anv further fractures. 
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My lamp has two glasses, one in front 
of the other. What I have done is to cut 
off with a diamond a strip one inch wide 
from the top of the glass nearest the 
burner. This narrow strip then takes up 
all the excessive expansion, which it is 
able to do, as it is sufficiently narrow for 
the whole width to expand on being 
heated. 

The narrow strip is, of course, replaced 
after being cut off. My glass happened to 
be bound round with a tin frame in the 
passe-partout style, and therefore the strip 
maintains its position at the top of the 
lamp. The two cut edges lie quite close 
together, and any white light that might 
come between is caught by the second 


glass, which I purposely have the darker 
of the two. ; 

In case the glass is not fitted in a frame, 
it would be quite a simple matter to bind 
a piece of thin sheet tin over the edges of 
the glass. The tin should be in one length 
with nicks cut to form the mitres for the 
corners, and the two ends being made to 
meet at the centre of the bottom edge. 

W. L. R. 
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CARRYING A METAL TRIPOD. 


O doubt there are many users of the 
N popular telescopic tripod who would 
be glad to hear of a method of carrying 
it out of sight and in comfort. 

Most people have a hip pocket, and if 
the feet of the tripod are put therein, 
and the head of the stand is kept in place 
by a loop of black tape fastened to the 
inside of the coat, no projections will be 
noticeable. The head of the tripod should 
be allowed to fall an inch or so forward 
of a line drawn from the shoulder to the 
foot, when there will be no discomfort. 

A great advantage of this way is that, 
if after continual use the hip pocket should 
sag slightly, it will be unnoticeable since 
the coat will extend below; whereas, if 
the tripod is suspended from the coat, 
creases will soon make their appearance. 

G. B. S. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Midland Federation Annual Meeting, 

The annual meeting of the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation, held at the reems of the 
Bournville Camera Club, was a most successful 
gathering, and the report of the year’s work, as 
submitted, was highly interesting and gratifying. 
There are now thirty-five societies in member- 
ship with the Federation, and although that does 
not quite cover every society in the Midland 
area, it includes every principal one. The area 
is & very large one, and previously I have hinted 
it would be an even greater success if it recog- 
nised that fact and evolved some form of sub- 
division into smaller areas. I note, however, the 
council, in considering suggestions for improve- 
ment of the Federation and individual societies, 
are recommending “that circulating folios ke 
established for groups of societies." Му note 
some weeks ago on the subject of local unions 
has bearing on this same point. A large federa- 
tion stultifes its own usefulness unless some 
form of devolution is introduced. The ideal 
federation is where tbe area is such that each 
society is easily accessible to the other. 


Small Subscriptions—Big Benefits. 

The report shows the Midland Federation 
finances in a very healthy condition. It has paid 
its way, and saved nearly three pounds also. 
This has been accomplished at a subscription 
that makes the guinea subscription of another 
organisation look a trifle curious, having regard 
to the comparative benefits. Twenty-one of the 
Midland Federation societies pay five shillings 
each, nine societies pay ten shillings, and four 
of the biggest clubs pay twenty shillings each. 
Yet, at so small a cost of working, this Federa- 
tion provides a lecture list of ninety-two subjects 
to choose from, all of which are personally 
delivered by one or other thirty-nine gentlemen 
who constitute the syllabus. This is a real inter- 
change of lectures. 


Midland Federation Makes Changes. 

Other new recommendations at the annual 
meeting was that on members of any Midland 
federated society leaving a district it should be 
the business of that society’s secretary to see 
he or she was introduced to the secretary of the 
society (i£ any) in the new place of abode; that 
a collection of prints or slides of local interest 
be formed by each society, such collections to be 
available for loan to other societies; that a 
criticism of entries accompany folio and slides, 
and that scientific and record work be included. 
Then comes a very important alteration, one 
which I should expect the opinion to be a divided 
one as to its advisability, and time will show 
how it works. In future portfolios entries are to 
be allowed each societv in proportion «o member- 
ship, and be selected by the society—no further 
selection to be made by a federation committee. 
The practice in the past in most of the federa- 
tions has been to elect one or more judges to 
select the prints to be included in the folio, and 
the rejects have generally been much larger than 
the accepted. In this case the onus is on the 
society contributing to make its own selection. 


A Reflex for Portraiture. 

Everyone was very sorry when Mr. A. H. 
Lisett's lecture to the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society came to a close last 
Monday evening, the time passing al] too quickly. 
“Home Portraiture” was the subject, his remarks 
being mainly intended for beginners, though 
really the most advanced portraitist could always 
learn something, and that “something” would 
undoubtedly be interesting and of practical 
utility—from Mr. Lisett. An expensive equip- 
ment is not by any means necessary when start- 
ing home portraiture; this the lecturer proved 
by showing some excellent lantern slides taken 
with a thirty-shilling outfit, though he now 
favours a reflex, especially when his models are 
children. 


Manchester's Annual Exhibition. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
recently held its twenty-eighth annual exhibition 
of members' work in the Chorlton Town Hall, 
Manchester. The exhibition can be roughly 
divided into three parts: (1) Pictorial; ` (2) 
lantern slides; (3) scientific section. In the first, 


225 pictures were selected and hung; these 
included examples of bromide,  platinotype, 
carbon, oil, and bromoil. The strongest classes 
were those in architecture and landscape, in which 
the work of the president, Mr. James Shaw, 
F.R.P.S., Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., Мг. 
Chas. Lindsay, and Mr. J. Chapman was specially 
noteworthy. Portraiture and genre studies were 
also strong favourites, Mrs. Geo. Bletcher and 
Mr. J. D. Berwick exhibiting some fine work. 
Dr. A. T. Lakin showed some clever bromides in 
which the various colours are obtained by means 
of local toning; and there were also some very 
fine bromoils in colour. As usual with this 
society, the lantern slide exhibit was a very strong 
one, some 150 slides having been selected from 
the very large number sent in. These included 
many in natural colours, taken on either auto- 
chrome or Paget colour plates, and formed a 
prominent feature of the exhibition. А large 
collection of loan slides—members' work—was also 
shown. The scientific section contained some 
very interesting exhibits. In addition to the 
usual nature-study pictures and enlarged photo- 
micrographs, of which some excellent examples 
were on the walls, there was an educative series 
of monochrome reproductions of a brilliant water- 
colour drawing, taken on panchromatic plates, 
used with and without filters. The results showed 
how necessary it is in this work to use the latter 
plates with a correct screen if proper values are 
to be obtained. 


Edinburgh Exhibition. 

The classes at the Edinburgh Photographic 
Exhibition were all well filled, and disclosed the 
fact that the members are taking a greater 
interest in the society than hitherto. Perhaps 
nothing particularly outstanding, yet the work 
is very good, and, as usual with members’ shows, 
bromide enlarging is the principal feature in the 
processes used. Control is evident in many of 
the exhibits, and one is glad to note it is being 
used with excellent effect for tone and atmo- 
sphere. This feature is particularly gratifying, 
for it illustrates the fact that members are taking 
greater heed of the teachings of the societies. 
Medals and honourable mentions were the 
awards, but space considerations prevent their 
publication. 


Toronto Camera Club. 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the Toronto 
Camera Club shows the club in a very healthy 
state, both as regards organisation, finance, and 
work. There are 202 members attached, being 
the largest total in the history of the club. 
Thev also claim to have recently fitted in their 
studio the very best enlarging and reducing 
camera in Canada, and the studio has beea 
thoroughly cleaned, renovated, and partially 
refurmished. The prosperous state of the club is 
shown in the balance sheet, which exhibits a 
bank balance of 328 dollars and apparatus worth 
at least twelve hundred dollars. The new 
officers are: Hon. president, Н. Neilson; acting 
president, J. Y. S. Ross; secretary-treasurer, 
E. Y. Spurr; representative to Canadian Nationa] 
Exhibition, Dr. . E. King; and, having 
recently become affiliated with the R.P.S., have 
appointed Mr. A. Moos, a member of the society 
and who spends much of his time in London, to 
represent the club on the affiliation. 


Torbay Camera Society. 
One almost wonders sometimes whether the 
charming photographs shown at the Torbay 
Society, or the equally charming hospi- 
tality of Mrs. Marillier, is the greater attrac- 
tion. It is, however, certain that very enjoyable 
evenings are spent in her hospitable rooms at 
Wellswood Hall, Torquay. At the last meeting 
Colonel W. Fothergill Macmullen (president) an- 
nounced the winners of the year’s (ended June) 
aggregate scores of the portfolio votes, with the 
prizes given annually by the society, as follow :— 
1, Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, 260 votes; 2, Miss 
Marillier. 344; 3, Mrs. F. L. Carslake, 241; extra 
prize, Dr. Gooch. There followed an exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society’s afhliated 
clubs’ 1913 competition prints, and of print slides 
by Miss Marillier, Dr. Harley Gough (hon. secre- 
tary), and Mr. B. T. Nunns. 
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New Rooms at Hammersmith. 


The chief business of the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society last Thur was the 
opening of their new dark-room and "daylight " 
room. The keys were handed over; the president 
formally took possession in the name of the 
society, expressing thanks to those who had made 
this improvement possible. It is worthy of notice 
that the fitting up of the new rooms has becn 
done by the gifts and volunteer work of the 
members, no expense falling on the society's 
funds. Тһе members then proceeded іп а body 
imo the new dack-room, where Mr. H. Warner 
made the first enlargement. The above may 
account for the great photographic activity in 
Hammersmith recently. 


Light and Lenses. 


Mr. J. T. Carnaby, B.Sc, lecturing to the 
Sunderland and District Camera Club on "Light 
and Lenses for Amateurs," emphasised the 
importance of the photographer thoroughly 
understanding his machine and to know exactly 
how he obtained his results. To this end he 
explained to the members the composition of 
light beams and action of the different coloured 
rays on the sensitive plate. Coloured diagrams 
and a lucid description materially helped to 
explain aberration, reflection,  halation, and 
optical terms usually lost on the beginner. 


Handsworth Exhibition. 


The Handsworth Annual Members’ Exhibition 
was opened to a fair attendance of visitors, and 
one is glad to note that the work on exhibition 
was equal, if not superior, to that of previous 
shows held during the twenty-one years of the 
society. Twenty-four members exhibited some 
eighty pictures of interesting subjects. 


House Full at Brighton. 


On a recent Monday Mr. A. H. Blake paid a 
return visit to the Hove and Brighton Club, on 
this occasion giving his lecture, "The Romance 
of London Streets by Day and Night" The 
members showed their appreciation by turning up 
in force, and all records of attendances at the 
club rooms were beaten, the audience actually 
overflowing on to the stairway outside the lecture- 
room. Next time Mr. Blake comes to Brighton 
the club will be well advised to engage a larger 
room for the occasion. Each week during the 
winter the Friday evening is devoted to practical 
demonstrations (for members only) and these 
are proving very popular. The club portfolio 
has now settled down into a thorough-goin 
success under the able management of Mr. 
Chater Lea. 


Nottingham Keeping Well Ahead. 


The Nottingham Camera Club is keeping well 
ahead and making new members. November has 
been an eventful time, with excellent lectures. 
Mr. T. J. Clark made a special feature of his 
bromide demonstration, and in an able manner 
showed his process of toning bromide prints 
locally and in various tints. Mr. Clark has 
some excellent formule, and, with his usual 
generosity, he freely distributed a number of 
broad-sheets, with particulars printed thereon 
for the benefit of the members. 


W. Thomas on Art. 

Mr. W. Thomas, o£ London, was lecturing to 
the Leeds Photographic Society on Tuesday last 
on his pet subject, "Art in Photography," and 
pointed out that in the first instance it was 
necessary to understand the principles of art if 
they wished to produce art work. They must 
also have a thorough acquaintance with the 
highest form of photographic technique, and, in 
addition, they should have suitable material that 
would кор! to them from which to evolve their 
pictures. Regarding photography in relation to 
art, he contended that М by its means it was 
possible to translate nature’s message as the 
artist decides, then to the extent of that possi- 
bility the work done, even by means of pboto- 
graphy, came within the region of art work—not 
great art, perhaps, yet. so far as it went, ful- 
filling the conditions which apply to all mediums 
when employed for artistic purposes. 
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selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
In order to relieve the pressure on our 

answers to other questions will be replied to by 

jut each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication), All queries and 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTDGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
"Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Copying. 
Wishing to copy a picture (reducing from 4} 
to 3 inches), I have been unable to focus it 
clearly, though trying in sunlight. Do I 
require a special lens for this work? 
J. D. K. (New Southgate). 


Want of clearness, as you term it, may 
mean two or three different things. First 
of all focus your lens for a distant object 
not less than тоо yards away. Then 
measure the distance between the lens 
and focussing screen. Let us call this 
distance A. Then rack out your camera 
to full extension, and again measure the 
lens to focussing screen distance. Let 
us call this second longer distance B. 
Then, if B is not at least 5-3rds of A you 
cannot with this lens and camera reduce 
44 to 3 in. Thus, if the first distance A 
be 6 in., then B must be at least то in. 
If, however, your camera bellows is the 
required length, want of sharpness may 
be due to some defect in the lens (which 
15 not very likely with a modern lens), or 
it may be due to difficulty of seeing when 
the image was sharp. In the case of a 
painting, such as you mention, you will 
find it a great aid to pin flat down across 
the face of the picture a narrow strip, 
e.g. I in. wide, of any boldly printed 
type matter, such as you may find in our 
advertisement pages. Although a certain 
type of lens is favoured by those who 
have much copying to do, yet a good r. r. 
will ineet all ordinary needs of the 
amateur so long as its focal length is not 
too great in proportion to the camera 
extension. 


Various. 


I partly washed a plate after fixing, kept it 
six weeks, during which time a crust formed 
on it, then washed it for an hour, with the 
result that the film buckled in all directions, 
etc. (2) I have been offered a set of light- 
filters, etc. ; which should I use for general 
work? (3) I have some magnesium powder 
and potassium chlorate. How can they be 
safely compounded? How do I make touch 
paper? (4) How best to keep ammonium 
chloride’ (5) My lens stops are numbered 
U.S., commencing at 6. Suppose I want to 
expose in a very good light on moving object; 
would stop 16 give an equivalent exposure of 
1-2ccth ; stop 8, 1-16cth ; stop 4, 1-scth? On 
testing I found that stop 8 gave a less blurred 
image than stop 4. C. A. W. (Teignmouth). 


(1) The partial washing left some hypo 
in the film, which apparently crystallised 
out, giving the “crust” you mention. 
The surface of a film containing hypo 
never dries thoroughly when exposed to 
air. The hvpo, air, and moisture bring 


about a slow reduction or fading. The 
buckling or blister is due to the presence 
of the hypo left in the film when 
placed in water. (2) Yes; select the 
fillers supplied by the makers of the 
plates you fancy. A filer requiring 
about 3 to 4 times unscreened exposure 
is very generally useful, but one cannot 
lay down any rule on this point. (3) 
Each substance is kept quite separate and 
finely powdered. When the mixture is 
required for use lay each side by side on 
a sheet of paper, and then mix the two 
powders by lifting up first one and then 
the other end of the paper, causing the 
powders to roll together. Make a 
saturated solution of potassium nitrate, 
and dip any moderately stout white paper 
in this for a minute or two, and then dry 
the paper. Pin a piece of this to the 
end of a walking stick when using it, to 
fire the flash powder, so as to keep the 
hands a good safe distance away. A light 
bamboo rod is very useful for this pur- 
pose. (4) Keep it in a wide-mouth stop- 
pered bottle, and run a slight touch ot 
vaseline round the stopper and inside the 
bottle neck. (s) We do not quite catch 
the drift of your lens question. The 
U.S. numbers give you the proportions of 
equivalent exposure. Thus stop No. 8 
requires double the exposure of No. 4, 
and half that of 16. For instance, 
I sec. with 8, 4 sec. with 4, and 2 sec. 
with 16 are equivalent. So i-10oth sec. 
with 8, r-20oth sec. with 4, and 1-5cth 
sec. with 16 are equivalent. Your ex- 
perimental results, as quoted, are there- 
fore correct. 


Old Photographs. 


I have two photographs quite forty years 
old, which look like glossv silver prints. They 
are very yellow and faded. Can they be re- 
stored? B. H. (Birmingham). 


It is extremely probable that these are 
what are, or were, known as albumen- 
silver prints. “Restoring” prints of this 
kind is a risky job, in any case, which 
may or may not be successful, a matter 
largely dependent on whether the original 
prints were thoroughly fixed and washed 
or not. If you value these prints highly 
it will be advisable to copy them before 
attempting restoration, in case the result 
is not satisfactory. Use an ordinary, not 
ortho., plate, and put a pale blue glass 
cap over the lens. You will probably 
find that your negative, if not over-ex- 
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posed, gives a good deal more detail and 
gradation than the print now seems to 
possess. Now thoroughly bleach as far 
as you can the old print in a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride, and wash 
this well. Then redarken the print either 
by a metol or quinol or metol-and-quinol 
normal developer, or by a per cent. 
solution of soda sulphite, and let us hear 
how you get on, with a detailed account 
of exactly what you did. 


Copying, etc. 


(2) I have copied a crayon sketch, and desire 
to obtain a similar pen-and-ink effect. (3) I 
am not quite clear what style of pictures you 
desire for your weekly competitions. Hitherto 
all my prints have been returned with de- 
structive criticism. 

E. H. W. (S. Hampstead). 


(1) As you are apparently not getting 
the results you desire with this firm's 
products, your best plan will be to write 
to them direct and explain precisely what 
you wish to obtain. (2) There is a good 
deal of difference in character between a 
crayon and a pen-and-ink drawing. If 
your original is crayon we do not see how 
you can convert this into pen-and-ink 
character by strictly photographic pro- 
cedure, i.e. without the introduction of 
hand work. But if you wish to get the 
same effect as the original (in black and 
white) whether crayon or pen work, your 
best process is either bromide or gaslight 
printing. (3) We do not invite or favour 
any special “style.” Work in any and 
every style is welcome. Merit depends 
on quality, not style. Our print criti- 
cisms are aimed at being helpful. Faults, 
etc., are pointed out so that they may be 
avoided in future. 


Platinotype. 


What is the effect of acid or alkali in the 
platinotype developing bath? Need distilled 
water be used? G. G. (Liverpool). 


Distilled water is not essential, but 
may be advisedly used if cheap and 
plentiful. If not, and the tap water used 
contains lime, there will be thrown down 
a precipitate of calcium oxalate. This 
should be allowed to settle down and the 
clear part be decanted or filtered off for 
use. From experiments some years ago 
we found that the presence of certain 
alkalis gave a warmish black, and acids 
a bluish black, but the difference obtained 
was not very marked. 


P.O.P. 


Could you please oblige with formuia for 
printing P.O.P. to purple-black tones? 


А. C. (Birmingham). 


In P.O.P. the “tone” is to some extent 
dependent on the general quality of the 
negative. For a good rich tone, such as 
you are evidently wanting, it is essential 
to have a negative as free from íog as 
possible, and also one which has a good 
long, but not excessive, range of different 
densities, so as to allow of pretty full 
printing. Before toning, the print should 
appear vigorous in contrast, and of course 
a little darker (over-printed) than it is 
wanted when finished, as toning and fix- 
ing lighten the print to an appreciable 
extent. Гог purple-black tones perhaps 
the sulphocyanide bath is best, but for 
warm brown tones the phosphate bath is 
preferable. We give you both formula. 
(1) A.—Water 5 oz. ammonia sulpho- 
cyanide то gr. B.—Water с oz., gold 
chloride 1 gr. Add B to A slowly and 
stirring thoroughly. (2) Water 20 02., 
soda phosphate 30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. 
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to, HOW 


HERE is perhaps no 
more pleasant and 
convenient way of 
showing one’s 
friends a series of 
pictures than by 
means of lantern 
slides and the optical 
lantern, and it is 
practically as easy 
to make slides as it 
is to make prints. 
In printing we either 
place the bromide or 
in contact with the 


gaslight paper 
negative and get a “same size” print, 
or we place the negative in the enlarg- 
ing lantern and get a bromide enlarge- 
ment of the required size. That is, we 
may produce our print by contact or by 


projection. So in making lantern 
slides we may work by contact if our 
negatives are of small size, say 34 by 
21 and in some cases quarter-plate, or 
we may work by projection, but redu- 
cing instead of enlarging. Very many 
enlarging lanterns are made nowadays 
with sufficient extension between the 
negative and the lens to enable a reduc- 
tion to lantern slide size to be obtained. 

The Size of the Lantern Picture. 

The standard lantern plate in Eng- 
land is 31 in. square, and lantern car- 
riers are made to take slides of this 
standard size. Masks, cover glasses, 
binding strips, and so on are all 
arranged for the regulation size. This 
size of plate enables us to get a picture 
three inches square if desired, but there 
are certain little difficulties in working 
to this size, and so it is more usual to 
make the picture, if square, 2} in., Or 
at most 21 in. each way. Square pic- 
tures are not often shown, because 
most subjects fit an oblong better, and 
the appearance is pleasanter, and so we 
arrive at a picture approximately 21 in. 
in length or height, and anything less 
than that in the other direction. From 
this it will be seen that if we are work- 
ing quarter-plate or 5 by 4 sizes we shall 
frequently, if not always, need to reduce 
our image to the smaller size. 

Now, if you will turn back a few weeks 
to the lesson in which we explained 
how to find the distances from lens to 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TO MAKE LANTERN SLIDES. 


bromide paper and from lens to nega- 
tive, you will find that the rule says: 
Add 1 to the times of enlargement (or 
reduction) and multiply by the focal 
length of the lens. Suppose we have a 
5 by 4 negative and a 6 in. focal length 
lens, and we are making a slide includ- 
ing the whole of our negative. We 
may reduce the image exactly hall, 
making our picture 2} by 2, which will 
go quite nicely in the centre of the lan- 
tern plate. Our formula works out 
thus: | 

(à (times of reduction)a-1]x6-79 in., 
which will be the distance from lens to 
lantern plate. Then 9+$=¥{+3=1? 
=18 in., the distance from the lens to 
the negative. 

This method is often confusing to 
workers who. аге: not senior wranglers, 
because they imayine that 9 divided by 
1 must be 44. So instead of working it 
in this way they may take it that the 
negative is twice the size of the new 
image, and work as if making an en- 
largement—thus : 

[2 (times of enlargement) +1]x6=18 
in., and 1872-9 іп. 
It wil be seen 
that the two dis- 
tances are exactly 
the same, the dif- 
ference being that 
if we were enlarg- 
ing a 5 by 4 nega- 
tive to twice size, 
that is to то by 8, 
we should have 
9 in. from negative 
to lens, and 18 in. 
from lens to easel. 
As we are redu- 
cing from 5 by 4 
to 24 by 2 we must 
just reverse these 
distances — 18 in. 
from negative to 
lens, and 9 in. 
from lens to lan- 
tern plate on the 

casel. 


What Plate to Use. 
The method of 
reduction is so easy 


that we advise 
every worker who 


has a lantern to adopt the method, but 
those who have not may find plenty of 
interest and occupation in looking for 
small “bits” in their negatives—bits of 
2} by 2 or less—which may be printed 
by contact. For contact printing an 
ordinary printing frame will be used, 
the lantern plate being laid down on 
the required portion of the negative 
and the exposure made in just the same 
way as with bromide printing. There 
are two types of plate which may be 
said to roughly correspond to bromide 
paper and gaslight paper. The relative 
rapidities are similar, and the effects of 
contrast also. So that if the worker 
finds his negatives require a gaslight 
paper to enable him to obtain good re- 
sults, he had better use gaslight plates. 
As a rule, however, with good average 
negatives the usual black tone lantern 
plate will give excellent results. 


And the Developer. 

A good rule is, "Use the developer 
as given on the label of the box." The 
maker has experimented very carefully, 
and has adjusted his plate and his 
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developing formula to each other so as 
to get the best results. At the same 
time it will be found that most of the 
standard makes will work well with 
rodinal or with any of the lantern slide 
hydroquinone formulae. 

In the first instance we advise a trial 
series of exposures. A lantern plate is 
rather more difficult to develop than 
a bromide print, because it does not stop 
developing automatically if properly ex- 
posed, as does a bromide print. In fact, 
the tendency of most lantern plates is 
to develop somewhat slowly at first, 
and then, when nearly completed, to 
go with something like a rush, so that 
the plate needs careful watching if it is 
to be rinsed under the tap and placed 
in the fixing bath when exactly right 
strength. The hypo bath is the ordinary 
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standard. In any case it is well to aim 
—for all ordinary subjects—at just a 
touch of clear glass for the highest 
lights and at keeping the deepest 
shadows very transparent in quality. 
An average slide laid face down on a 
sheet of clean white paper should look 
rather darker than a fully printed print 
would do. 
Washing and Drying the Slides. 

After development and fixation slides 
must be carefully washed, and it is a 
good plan to harden them in a bath of 
formalin of 5 per cent. strength for five 
minutes. This prevents the film from 
absorbing moisture so readily. A few 
minutes’ rinse after the formalin bath 
is all that is necessary. Each slide 
should be gently wiped over with a tuft 
of wet medicated cotton wool, and then 
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screen, and, of course, the outside of 
the slide is not indicated in any way. 
One slide—the interior view—shows 
the appearance of an unmasked and un- 
bound slide. Having fixed the mask in 
position with a couple of tiny dabs of 
paste, the perfectly polished cover glass 
may be laid on top. The cover glass is 
a piece of thin glass 3} in. square, and 
the beginner often has enough waste 
plates which may be cleaned off. Even 
the advanced worker usually has, if his 
standard of excellence is high. 

Having laid the cover glass on the 
top, the two must be bound together 
with strips of gummed paper, the most 
convenient method being to use short 
pieces, each about 34 in. long. When 
the strip is moistened with a little thin 
paste, which not only moistens the 


bath as used for plates or for bromide 
papers. 

To obtain the best results it is well 
to filter both the developer and the fix- 
ing bath, and if a good-sized funnel is 
at hand and some tough Swedish filter 


paper, this only takes a very few 
minutes. The freedom from spots and 
slight surface scratches is an ample 
recompense for the small trouble of 
filtering. 
The Strength of the Image Required. 
This is one of the all-important 
points, and the difficulty is that the 
strength required depends оп the 
strength of the light to be used in the 
projection lantern and on the size of 
the picture projected on the screen. The 
best plan is to make three or four slides 
and show them on the screen of the re- 
quired size, and then to decide which 
looks best and work to that as a 
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set in a perfectly clean rack in a dust- 
free atmosphere to dry. It is a great 
advantage if the slides are heated 
slightly and then varnished with some 
clear crystal varnish, as this protects 
the film from damp and prevents the 
gelatine film from partially melting in 
the heat of the lantern. 
Masking and Binding. 

When the varnish is set hard the 
mask may be selected, and probably the 
simplest method is to have a box of 
masks of assorted sizes, and to try them 
until the best effect is obtained. Bear 
in mind that masking is analogous to 
trimming the print. It is by no means 
necessary for the image to be exactly in 
the centre of the slide. In the slide illus- 
trated, for instance, it will be noticed 
that this is not the case. The lanternist 
can readily adjust the carrier so that the 
picture comes truly in the centre of the 
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gum, but adds to the sticking power 
thereof, it stretches to the full 31 in. 
This strip should be gently pressed into 
position over the edges along one side 
and left a few minutes to dry before 
the opposite side is bound in similar 
manner. When all four sides are done 
the white spots are to be added, and 
the slide of the small boy shows the 
proper position, i.e., with the picture 
facing you the correct way on, the spots 
must occupy the two top corners. 

Practically all subjects are suitable 
for slide work, and at this time of the 
year a few slides of portraits, holiday 
snaps, and spots visited in the summer 
months form the material for a pleasant 
evening with the lantern. Next week, 
in the Christmas Number, we propose 
dealing with the showing of slides and 
the utilisation of the ordinary enlarging 
lantern for this work. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NLARGEMENTS in 24 hours: mounted 
and finished in three clear days. Special 

12 by 10 circle, oval, and square, mounted 
and effectively spotted, 1s. 5d.; 20 by 16 
mounted close up and well finished in mono- 
chrome by experienced artists, 28. 64.; 
water-colours, 6s. 6d. A trial solicited.— 
тив Tress Co., 4, Rathbone Place, London, 


^ NLARGEMEN'TS.—Unmounted: 10 by 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, 11d. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 5d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1s. 4d. ; 12 
by 10, 1s. 9d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60. 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


JO ЕЕ AND SON, 262, Seven Sis. 
ters Road, London, N., for finest platino- 
bromide Enlargements on superior plate- 
marked mounts, nicely finished, ready for 
framing. 84 by 64, 1s. ; 10 by 8, 1s. 3d. ; 12 
Бу 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 Бу 12, 2s. За. ; 18 by 15, 3s. 
Postage extra. Unmounted Enlargements, 
post free, 84 by 64, 8d.; 12 Бу 10, 1s.; 15 by 
12, 1s. 6d.; 18 by 15, 2s. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Retouching carefully done at lowest 
prices, Full price list mailed free on ro- 
quest. 


INISHED ENLARGEMENTS on plate. 

sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 104.. 
15 by 12 18., 20 by 16 1s. 4d.; mounted and 
nicely finished in b. and w., 10 by 8 1s. 74., 
12 by 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 
3s. 6d. ; copying, 6d. ; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
guaranteed.—The Rembrandt Enlarging 
Co., 221, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


REE SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 
f cards. All grades; all prices. Self- 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for samples. 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

lf you want good, cheap Р.О.Р., post. 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

eamples; free of charge.— Hackett's Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


ERCY J. SLATER.— Enlargements in 
P Sepia and Black, Printing, Developing, 
Lantern Slide making, from plates or films. 
List free. 


)ERCY SLATER, Sawtry. Peterborough. 
- —Enlargements of finest quality, 84 b 
64, 104.; 10 by 8, 1s; 12 by 10, 1s. 3d. 
Developing, Printing, Lantern Slide-making. 
List free. 


(continued from opposite page.) 


JICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus- 
tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 


great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
s.; 500, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


pem PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Serivens, 60, Queen’s Road. Doncaster. 


RINTING. very cheap, beautifully exe- 
cuted. Competition defied. | Samples 
free. State requirements.—F'red. Jones and 
Sons, Aston, Birmingham. 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 
, head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.— Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


Q1"LIDES.—Christinas and New Year's 
Mottoes, two painted, 1ls.; others from 


penny. List free. Slides from customers’ 
negatives, 5d. each.—Wing, High Street, 


Cambridge. 


س 


! PECIAL XMAS OFFER, November 14th 
L) to December  21st.—Collodion Self- 
Toning Grecting Postcards, finest quality, 25 
for 28.; 50 for 3s. 6d.: 100 for 6s. Р.О.Р. 
Greeting Postcards, 25 for 10d.; 50 for 
ls. 4d.; 100 for 2s. 64.; 300 for 7s. 6d.; 500 
for lls. Glossy Bromide and Glossy Gas- 
light Postcards (normal or portrait), 25 for 
1s.; 50 for ls. 10d.; 100 for 3s. 44.; 
8s. 6d.; 500 for 12s. 6d.—Lilywhite, Ltd., 
Halifax, England. 


-— 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 

Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


Y 'ANTED, few Motor Cycles Photographed 


weekly. Low quotation. Prompt ser- 

vice necessary.—Purcells, 78, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

WARM-TONE BROMIDES. 


\ "ARD 
: Permanent rich warm browns and 
reds. —Specimen and list free.—Henry Ward, 
Photo Works, Leicester. 


"MAS CARDS. — Lovely assortment 
d photo. folding cards, ls. 3d.; with 
calendar, 2s., post free. Catalogue free.— 
City Photo Works, Hope Place. Liverpool. 


TMAS PHOTO Slip-in Cards, direct from 
pi manufacturers; trade terms and 
samples, ld. stamp.—Halls (P.N.), John 
Street, Coventry. 


MAS Paste-on and Slip-in Mounts; full 
range of samples, 1з. post paid. New 
designs in cab., whole-plate, 10 by 8, and 
12 by 10 frames. Full samples of latest 
Sheraton and inlaid mouldings, 6d.: state 
sizo of frames required.—' The Tress Co., 4, 
Rathbone Place, London, W. 


4 00 C..P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
9 alt»rnating or direct current, 
200.250 volts; abeolutely automatic and self- 
contained; if used continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 
pamphlet from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place, London, W Ш 


/ PER GROSS, Posteards, toned and 

enamelled, best English cards. 
Send for trial dozen. 7d. ; repeats bound to 
follow.—Lott and Neave, Hampton Hill, 
Mxldlesex. 
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YOUR DARK-ROOM OR STUDIO 


Rr COMFORTABLY WARMED BY THE 
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“OMEGA” 


UNIQUE AND SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF HOT AIR FOR 
ONE FARTHING PER HOUR FOR GAS. 


NO LIGHT-—NO FLUE. 


Many Thousands ín Use. 
SHALL WE SEND YOU 


PRICE 16/6. 


FULL PRICE LIST? 


THE “OMEGA” ODOURLESS GAS STOVE СО, Ltd. 
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WHERE DOES IT GO? 


The Cyko paper plant is the second largest in the world. 
It’s the most modern and best equipped. 

It makes Cyko Paper and nothing else. 

Its batteries of coating machines spread the carefully 
compounded and sensitively blended Cyko emulsion 
day and night. 


Yet the hue and cry is 


“We cannot get enough 


CYKO PAPER 


Where does it go?” 


It goes wherever good photographs are made, from 
England to Japan, and from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
It’s on sale everywhere—in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
It follows the world-wide cry for a good, dependable 
and permanent photo-printing medium. 


ANSCO, LIMITED, 


143-149, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHEVAUX А L'ABREUVAGE. 


Bv DR. S. BRICARELLI (Turin) 


The original, а toned bromide print (11x53), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


IN the above composition one’s first 
impression—after overcoming the feeling 
that the subject is rather “shut in "—is that 
the picture at once tells its tale simply and 
directly. This is largely due to the general 
omission or suppression of competing 
detail. This print tells us of a shallow, 
gently flowing stream along the stony bed of 
a valley amid more or less mountainous sur- 
roundings—a lonely place where the floods 
have washed down some branches torn from 
the trees by fierce gales in the uplands. A 
couple of horses are brought to drink at the 
evening hour. А distant sound causes one of the horses to 
uplift its head in startled nervousness. The whole theme of the 
picture is vivid, realistic, simple, commonplace, and yet full ot 
interest. This print deserves the attention of readers generallv, 
as it so well shows how such a very simple incident or subject 
quite simply treated becomes strong because one's mind or 
attention 1s not cut up and scattered about among a score of 
objects of no particular interest on their own account. 

Then, again, the picture carries another good lesson, viz., the 
forceful effect of a broad disposition of the lights and shades, 
e.g. a large mass or area of the reflected sky-light, on the dimpled 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—VIII. 


water. Note also the two strong river banks in quiet middle tone, 
then the hillside background, "and, finallv, the chief darks pro- 
vided by a group of animals; be a few simple tones in large 
patches, and yet no flatness. 

On the other hand there are a few points which are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. First, one cannot fail to notice that the two 
horses, fallen branch, and stony mass to the left constitute or 
suggest a diagonal line of interest which is not very pleasing. 
In the left lower corner we have a considerable number of small 
sparkling skv-light reflecting dots, most of which might be easily 
either greatly subdued or entirely removed to the general 
advantage. 

Then, again, the tonal value of the mountain-side background 
does not seem quite right. It is too dark and does not con- 
vincingly suggest what we take to be its true place and distance. 
Admitting that the sun or chief sky-light was awav behind or 
beyond it, so that the lowland was in shadow, vet it lacks the 
atmospheric quality of its presumable distance. 

Possibly the author has some subtle reason for so trimming as 
to bring the horse group so near the right upper corner. The 
reason of this is not, however, apparent. Our chief feeling is 
that if the further animal moves much it will knock its head 
against the picture frame. One seems to want a little more 
space for movement of the horses. 
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Insurance for Plates. 

I have received the following letter from a correspondent. It 
has pathos. “Dear Magpie” (it runs): “The recent increase in 
the price of plates, amounting to as much as one-fiftieth of a 
penny per square inch of sensitised surface, has had consequences 
which the plate-makers can hardly have foreseen. Now that they 
possess this additional value, photographic plates have become 
the prey of gentlemen with burglarious instincts. Twice already 
has an attempt been made to break into my house for the sake of 
my own small stock, never amounting to more than a dozen, and 
on the second occasion the burglars got away with two, if not 
three quarter-plates. Cannot the plate-makers issue with each 
plate an insurance policy against burglary? It would be a great 
boon. I have already inquired of the insurance companies, but 
they, it appears, demand an extra-special premium, on the ground 
that these articles are silver plate. Which, of course, they are. 
—Your Troubled Reader.” 


The Rod Unspared. 


If I were an Australian amateur I would not send in my prints 
for criticism. Not for nuts. You cannot take up the “ Answers 
to Correspondents ” page in an Australian photographic paper 
without hearing the whacks. “Of no value,” “dead as a door- 
nail,” “without a single recommendation,” “flat as last year’s 
joke,” are some of the descriptions I have come across. If we 
did such things in our columns we should fill Long Acre with a 
howling mob within ten minutes. But it is a little hard on the 
amateur when he finds such judgments passed upon his prints 
as the following: Of a nude, that it is over-exposed; of a 
sprinter in training for the Olympic games, that it is over- 
developed ; of the picture of a ragamuffin, that it does not seem 
to have been properly washed ; and of a liter-hairy gent, that it 
has been carelessly trimmed. The height of presumption is 
reached when it is remarked with regard to “Heaven’s Good 
Gift,” that it has fair technical qualities, but is a trifle formal in 
arrangement. 


What Next ? 

When I was in an optician's shop the other day I was shown 
a walking-stick. “Beautiful,” I said, “but rather heavy to carry 
about." I was told to wait, and in a jiffy one end of the thing 
had elongated, and a little spike had jutted out at the other. " An 
alpenstock," I said, admiringly ; *how delightful! But I didn't 
know that opticians dealt in these things." Again I was told to 
wait, and presently you might have seen me glueing an eye to 
one end of that alpenstock while the other end projected out of a 
second-floor window. “Gracious,” I said, “that fly crawling up 
the chimney-pot opposite is the size of half a crown!" Yet once 
more I was told to wait, and then from up his sleeve or some- 
where that optician produced a conical box which he called a 
camera, and a couple of stands, and racked that alpenstock out, 
and racked it in, and detached this, and screwed in that. “Now 
this,” said he, when he had finished, “will take a telephoto- 
graph " But I fled. 


The Handicap. 

A strange thing occurred at the recent exhibition of a photo- 
graphic society known to me. It is the pleasant custom of the 
members, before the judge decides on the awards, to have what I 
think they call a handicap at sixpence apiece—I don't know 
much about these matters—in order to decide which is the best 
picture. Well, the result showed that, by overwhelming con- 
sent, one picture was voted the picture of the show. It received 
more suffrages than all the rest put together. But when the 
judge came to hand round the awards, by some strange chance 
he missed that picture. It got neither a silver nor a bronze 
medal, nor a certificate of merit. It was not mentioned, either 
honourably or otherwise. The matter was brought up for my 
opinion. Was it prejudice or perversity on the part of the judge? 
The only solution that occurs to me is that the judge had heard 
beforehand of that handicap, and was determined to have his 
little joke. 
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Just the Difference. 
It struck me suddenly the other day that there 
is one important respect in which the photo- 
graphic trade is unlike every other. Your 
butcher, your baker, your candlestick-maker all guarantee that 
their wares are from the finest possible materials. No 
expense has been spared in their manufacture. The treasure- 
houses of the world have been ransacked to bring these 
articles into commerce. If it is a silk necktie you require, a 
specially aristocratic family of silkworms has been commissioned 
for its production. If it is a pair of boots, some antelopes have 
been specially bred at colossal expense to furnish the leather. 
But in the photographic trade it is different—quite different. 


So Very Simple. 

Some time ago I came into touch with a man who was placing 
before the public a new printing paper which really has astonish- 
ing properties. I believe it rocks itself in the dish, and sings 
out when it has been sufficiently toned and fixed. Now, did he 
emulate my friend the grocer, and say that the emulsion was of 
precious oils and spices? Nota bit! He rather gloried in the 
ordinariness of the materials which gave such a magnificent 
result. “If as a practical emulsion-maker,” he said, “I were to 
tell you the means by which this paper is made, and the 
materials of which it is compounded, you would say that I was 
pulling your leg.” I assured him that I wouldn’t; that I was 
well aware how eggs, and sugar-candy, and goodness knows 
what, have played no inconsiderable part in the history of photo- 
graphy, that I was prepared to credit any raid he had made on 
the larder, or even to hear that the paper was emulsified just 
with a smear of brimstone and treacle. But he would not 
divulge the secret. 


Aberrations. 

The Westminster Gazette, in a review of Mr. Coburn's * Men 
of Mark," quotes Mr. Bernard Shaw as saying that, among other 
odds and ends of photographic apparatus, *I have an astigmat 
that will cover a half-plate." 

Now Shaw-ly this explains it, 
How ’tis that G B. S. 

So wondrously sustains it, 
His clever craziness— 


How he the world of nations 
Can tantalise and tease ; 
By airy aberrations 
Can prove that chalk is cheese— 


With paradox can joke us... 
It must be all because 

It's rather out of focus, 
That lens of Mr. Shaw's. 
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TO ABSENT FRIENDS. Bv J. B. В. WELLINGTON. 
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COMMONPLACE not so long ago 
was the remark that amateur photo- 
graphy was essentially a summer 
pastime, and that during the 
winter months the camera user 
put his apparatus on 
DESA (С the shelf, and thought 
хх no more about it until 
3 the spring buds were 
bursting forth again. 
This may have been 
| the case some years 
ago. Nowadays, with 
rapid plates and films, 
large-aperture lenses, 
a universal knowledge 
of photography, and 
Ум а greater appreciation 
IN of the beauties of nature, all that is 
changed. | 
to-day keeps his camera in commis- 
3 sion all the year round. The pages 
V of THe A.P. have helped to show 
him that sunny days, dull days, rainy days, and even 
nights, all have their possibilities for picture making, 
and the scope for indoor work has widened also. | 
There are still some, however, who contend that this 
is the season when photographic hibernation takes 
place. Surely no one who takes the hobby seriously 
can leave it alone for any length of time, but we are 
told by the lax amateur there is not enough light to 
expose a plate in this weather. Nonsense! we say. 
Surely you have seen night photographs taken with 
only the aid of a street lamp. Is it not possible then 
to make pictures even when sunlight is so very weak? 
How many who profess to be expert in the produc- 
tion of prints have only half learnt the game, and can 
only get a good result when things are all in their 
favour! Correct exposure and correct development are 
only difficulties of the novice; cannot he who aims 
higher set himself bigger tasks to conquer? A plate 
will almost develop itself when correctly exposed, and 
with exposure meters it is now possible with no more 
trouble than the counting of seconds to get a good 
result every time when the light is plentiful. It is the 
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The Editor wishes all his friends and 
readers of “ The Amateur Photographer,” both 


at home and abroad, a 
Happy Ghristmas аа a 
Prosperous New Vear. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN DECEMBER. 


The Season of Compromise for the Camera User. 


The amateur photographer 


v 


easiest thing in the world to cut off that light which is 
not required, but do we try to make the best of a bad 
thing when circumstances go against us? It is all 
right handicapping ourselves to go at a slower speed, 
but can we put that little extra spurt on when it is 
required, or can we tell to what limit we dare take 
things without risking a failure? 

Do not throw away a good opportunity if the light 
is not good. Perhaps you want a figure in a certain 
position in your landscape, and it is necessary that he 
should be walking, say. The exposure meter says 
I-I5th of a second is correct exposure, but the speed 
table says 1-3oth is the slowest speed at which the 
shutter should work. Don't be too sure you cannot 
get what you desire. Try a compromise. Slow down 
the shutter as far as you dare, and on the other hand 
limit the exposure. Here enters the fine art, and here 
is one of those little by-paths in photography which 
are so well worth following. Now is the time of the 
year when it can be conveniently followed. 

Whatever sort of camera you may possess subjects 
can be found which will test it to the utmost. Take 
a football match, for instance. Football is not always 
played оп dull and foggy days, and the man with a 
comparatively small lens can illustrate a game very 
nicely with care. (Remember that one who is pro- 
bably the most expert high-speed photographer seldom 
uses a lens of greater aperture than F/6. 3-) With a 
small aperture stand far enough away, and try to show 
groups of players "doing something." You will cer- 
tainly not have too much light at any time, but the test 
is in making the best of it. Try to give as full an ex- 
posure as possible, and with as slow a speed as it is 
possible, to prevent signs of movement showing. The 
man with a bigger aperture lens will, of course, be able 
to get nearer to the players, and to pick out incidents 
better, but never have the shutter working anv faeter 
than need be. 

Early on in the season it will be possible to work 
close up, but later in the year the test will probablv 
be too severe. Here also comes a time when your 
judgment will be required again. Remembering that 
the shutter can be slowed down when working further 
away, it needs some calculation as to how far away 
one can get. | 
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Seldom in such work as this will an over-exposed 
result be expected, and here also all one’s knowledge 
of developing agents will be called up. 

When one realises the remarkable amount of experi- 
mental work that remains to be done in photography 
generally, it is surprising that more amateurs do not 
undertake it. It may be safely said that the bulk of 
the discoveries in photographic progress have been 
made by amateurs, but there are still a hundred and 
one developments of known processes to be under- 
taken for the advancement of the art, and which could 
be accomplished by workers who may prefer remaining 
indoors when the cold days of winter offer no attractions 
further afield for them. . 

The printing processes that are essentially in the 
hands of the amateur at the present moment, such as 
oil, bromoil, gum, ozobrome, etc., have not reached 
their final perfection yet. These, and many develop- 
ment methods, are all waiting the kind attentions of 
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the intelligent and keen experimentalist during the 
winter season. 

During the whole of the winter months the pages of 
THE A. P. testify to the numerous activities in pictorial 
photography that are possible outdoors. But, with the 
exception of Mr. Cadby’s article on “ Winter Sports in 
Switzerland” (p. 554), we have made this Christmas 
issue an "indoors" number. In the following pages 
will be found a variety of articles each offering a line 
of thought for the at-home worker. The illustrations, 
too, are mostly suggestive of what may be done in- 
doors; Mr. A. H. Blake's “The Club Waiter,” for 
instance (page 556); Mr. J. B. B. Wellington's “То 
Absent Friends" (page 539), a fine example of arti- 
ficial light photography; and Mr. Bertram Park’s 
costume studies (pages 550-1). These latter are from 
the exhibition just closed at Tue A. P. Little Gallery, of 
costume studies made from the historical collection pre- 
sented to the nation by Messrs. Harrods. 
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THAT the Camera Club has a claim 
to be regarded as the home of photo- 
graphic progress is indicated by the 
exhibitions and discussions that have 
now become a regular feature, well 
recognised in the photographic calen- 
dar. 

The ideals of the club, so tar as 
the exhibitions of members’ work are 
concerned, have taken a decided pic- 
torial tendency, although there is no 
doubt that among the steadily growing 

| membership are included men whose 
work is in the direction of technical perfection in photography. 

In the present exhibition, however, in the rendering of natural 
light and atmosphere, and in the expressiveness of portraiture, 
an exacting demand has been made on the possibilities of the 
medium. 

The exhibition, which is now open at the Club’s rooms, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi, is distinctly an advance on any previous show 
of members’ work held there. It includes this year pictures by 
F. J. Mortimer, Charles Job, Hector Murchison, Bertram Park, 
Viscount Maitland, Oscar Hardee, Basil Schón, A. H. Blake, 
T. B. Blow, Walter Thomas, W. R. Bland, Ward Muir, A. R. F. 
Evershed, G. H. Rodman, Hugh Cecil, P. Bale Rider, R. Macfar- 
lane Cocks, Carl Wootton, Douglas English, H. Powell Higgins, 
Sir Edward Samuel, Ewart Millar, F. Seyton Scott, R. T. Watkin 
Williams, Russell Burchall, Marcus Adams, and many others well 
known in the photographic world. 

In fact the Camera Club exhibitions not only manifest the 
interest taken in the Club by its members, but give evidence of 
the strength of the Club itself, and the unique position it is 
steadily gaining. 

Of the pictures themselves there are many that call for atten- 
tion, but space will not permit of a detailed account of all the 
exhibits. When, however, the above list of names of those who 
have contributed is consulted, the high standard of the show may 
well be gauged. 

Mr. Hector Murchison is represented by some characteristic 
bromoils. His * East Strand " is particularly deserving of appre- 
ciation as an original rendering of a familiar London scene.  Pic- 
torial conception is nowhere carried further than in Mr. Oscar 
Hardee's * Vespers," which is touched by imagination in the dim 
light and surrounding gloom, the ancient stonework, and mysteri- 
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ous figure. Mr. S. M. Ward renders “The Church of St. Wolf- 
gang " in quite a different spirit, with strong sunlight and an old 
woman in the shadow of the porch. The work is effective, and 
might have been still more so but for the dark shadow in the 
right-hand top corner, which interferes with unity of composition. 
Mr. Blow has put some good work into the *Old Houses at 
Nuremberg,” which compose well, but it is a pity that aerial per- 
spective is missed in this case as a result of the strong contrasts 
appearing in more or less distant details. 

Mr. Marcus Adams's sympathetic and reserved treatment pro- 
duces an excellent portrait of a child reading in * The Countess 
of Carnarvon's daughter, Lady Evelyn.” А well-treated portrait, 
too, is Mr. Hugh Cecil's “Т. W. Hathaway,” but Mr. Cecil does 
not quite succeed in his decorative purpose in the girl with a 
fan, “Moy Fah Loy "—though the fan itself is a pretty feature, 
with nice incidents of light—for the head is heavily handled, and 
the brilliance of the hair ornament is detrimental to the design. 
Mr. F. B. Smith shows two pleasant little works, much move- 
ment being obtained by simple means in the child with a net in 
“A Toiler of the Deep,” while in “Paddling” there are two 
figures, of which the nearer, about to step into the surf, has 
graceful and interesting movement. This figure, however, is too 
near the side of the picture for successful composition, and the 
other is not in aerial perspective. 

* An English Landscape," by Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, has 
atmospheric distance and sky, but inclines to heaviness in the 
foreground, where there should be a suggestion of colour. There 
is a good deal of merit in Col. G. Moore's sunrise effect (17), 
though the sky is of rather too chalky a quality to suggest colour. 

“November” as it influences the Thames and its barges, and 
veils the building in a soft mist, is cleverly represented by Mr. 
H. J. Mallabar, who has managed the reflections very well. In 
“Fountains ” Mr. Basil Schón depicts a pretty play of surf, but 
there is a lack of harmony between the white foam and nearly 
black rock. Nature always takes care to bring such contrasts 
into happy relationship. 

One of the most effective pictures in the show is "The Club 
Waiter," by that accomplished worker, Mr. A. H. Blake, who pro- 
duces an admirable illustration of sunlight entering through a 
window, and sparkling among the glasses on the table. (See 
page 556.) The figures are very natural. Attention may be 
directed to the appropriateness of the depth of shadow in con- 
trast with the brightness of the light, the shadows not being sub- 
ject to sky reflection as they wouid be out of doors. 
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Colour Photography on Paper.—Mr. Balme, the honorary 
secretary of Blackburn Camera Club, has devoted some consider. 
able time to experimental work on colour photography. He has 
had considerable encouragement in his results, although he does 
not yet claim they are perfect. The point at which he has arrived 
is that he can get a picture in colours on paper, and it 15 
absolutely on the paper. The colour is not inked up on 


the finished print. It is obtained by a transfer method, in 
which three oil prints are used, the impression from the first 
being transferred to the final paper by pressure, then the 
second impression is placed on the first, and the third on the 
second, the whole leaving one print which constitutes the 
picture. By this process the colour values are retained and 
reproduced. 
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derived from photographing different people’s hand- 

shakes, and quite a fair amount of technical skill 
can be brought into play to get good results. The different 
grips are so varied that it is quite interesting to notice them ; 
some are flabby, some firm, some only seem to grip the 
fingers (Fig. 2), others lock right up to the root of the 
thumb (Fig. 1); in :ome cases the fingers bend well round 
the palm of the other hand (Fig. 1); in others, again, they 
seem to stick straight out (the hand behind, in Fig. 2), and 
this does not apparently depend altogether on the compara- 
tive sizes of the hands. In two men's handshake there fre- 
quently seems to be a semi-twist of the wrist introduced 
(this is, however, not very noticeable in Fig. 2); then there is 
the feelingless modern handshake, on a level with one's 
nose (Fig. 5)—what shall be said of that? — 

But the photographic side of the question is what has 
to be considered here. First, then, one must find one's 
models—or shall one call them martyrs, for they often 
appear to feel awkward at it. | ) 
hands ; and here is one’s first opportunity for observing the 
grip ; this preliminary handshake also serves to show whether 
the prolonged one, which is to follow, 
is similar to this, and natural. Then, 
when other things are ready, they must 
be asked to shake hands again, but this 
time not to let go, but to hold on till 
further notice. The result is fairly 
natural. 

Choice of Sleeves.—Such details as 
pretty sleeves or other ornamentation 
for ladies suggest themselves to the 
least photographic of people, in fact, 
more so to them than to the photo- 
grapher, who has other things to con- 
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sider; but it may 
not occur to them 
to wear some 
sleeve which, in 
a measure, bal- 
ances the man's, 
assuming our 
models in this case 


uad 


to be lady and 
gentleman. A 
man's sleeve is 


| ف‎ always large, and 
Fig. 5. The modern handshake. if the lady wears a 
close-fitting sleeve, the result looks very one-sided. This is 
not so important in the modern handshake, as more of the 
arm has to be included to give it its modernity ; and this, with 
the upward slope of the arm, divides up the area of the print 
altogether differently (Figs. 1 and 5). A white linen cuff is 
an improvement to the man’s sleeve (notice the lack of it in 
Fig. 3, which is full of defects). Rings or bracelets may be 
worn, according to taste, the only objection being that they 
“let the cat out of the bag,” as they are recognisable as 
belonging to certain people ; and if there is nothing by which 
to recognise the hands, there are few people, even amongst 
relations, who could identify them ; in fact, further amuse- 
ment could be derived by having competitions of identifica- 
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They must be asked to shake | 


Defects : Movement and crumpled fingers. 
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поп; or pecuniary advantage might be gained by the sale 
of postcards from such negatives, for surely there would be 
a sale for such cards to people sending a handshake as a 
greeting to their friends at a distance, just as there is in 
seaside places for the well-known “hands-across-the-water ” 
cards that one sees. 

The Background must have its share of consideration. A 
pure white one is almost the best thing; it represents 


nothing, and does not attract attention. A grey one results 
11 a tone too simi- 


lar to that of the 
hands, and a dark 
background is un- 
desirable, espe- 
cialy as men's 
sleeves are usually 
dark, апа they 
would not show 
against it. White 
cardboard is good, 
as it has no 
grain ; but one has 


Fig. 3. Defects: (1) Shadow on background, 
(2) man’s sleeve too long and no cuff, (3) arms 
too straight, (4) skin of lady’s hand wrinkled by 
the grip, (5) the bones of the lady's hand should 
have been retouched, (6) under-exposed to avoid 
movement. 


not often a piece large enough, and a 
background which does not easily cover 
the plate when subject and camera are 
in their respective places is a worry. 
The background should be large 
| enough for the hands to be placed well 
"Ua c ust forward from it, so that they shall cast 
no shadows (Fig. 3 has such shadows), 
| and so that it can easily be thrown out 
of focus to obliterate detail. A sheet or tablecloth answer the 
purpose, but care must be taken to throw either well out of 
focus, so that no pattern of weaving is visible, and they 
should have no creases. If the photograph can be taken out 
of doors, there is better chance of even, all-round lighting, 
and, consequently, of having no shadows on the background. 

The Hands may be powdered if they are red, for who does 
not prefer a white hand to a red one? and every photo- 
grapher knows that a red one will turn out rather dark in 
print. 

The Position.—The arms should be in a plane parallel to 
the ground glass; usually people stand opposite each other 
to shake hands; 
but this would 
bring the arms at 
an angle to the 
ground glass, and 
some portion 
would conse- 
quently be out of 
focus, so that for 
this purpose the 
person to the left 
of the camera 
must stand farther 
away from it than 
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the person to the right. The arms should have a slightly 
downward slope, and the sleeves should be drawn up, if re- 
quired, far enough to show the wrist (compare the man’s 
sleeve in Fig. 1 and Fig. 3, and notice the straightness of 
the arms). The camera should be at sufficient distance to 
include the arms to about half-way between wrist and elbow. 
Let the handshake be as natural as possible; but though it 
should convey feeling, the skin need not be wrinkled by the 
grip (Fig. 3), or the fingers squeezed up together one over 
the other (Fig. 4). 

Very little stopping down is required if focussing is care- 
fully done, except to counteract any movement of position 
of the models after they have been placed; but this is un- 
likely when once they have taken their stand, and it prolongs 
the exposure, which is a very great consideration when the 
photograph is taken indoors, for there is scarcely anyone who 
can hold his or her hand quite still, free from all pulsations 
or trembling, even when there is the support of the other 
person’s hand; and, in addition, the arms have in this case 
got slightly tired with the preparation, so that few hand- 
shakes can stand more than one or one and a half seconds’ 
exposure (Fig. 4 moved). The fullest possible exposure 
which will show no movement should be given when the 
photograph is taken indoors in the winter. When it is 
taken out of doors, the difficulty of under-exposure from fear 
of movement is obviated, as the exposure is practically 
instantaneous. 

Some might think that a more natural handshake would 
result if everything were put ready, and then the models 
were told to drop hands, and then to shake hands again, 
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FEW months ago 

^ | the Messrs. Lumiere 
AA” and A. Seyewetz, those tireless photo- 
" ^ graphic investigators, published the 
description of a new process of 
bromide toning. This they call “the 
colloid process,” and in the writer’s 
opinion it is well worth the attention 
of amateurs, for, while it is not quicker nor more convenient 
than the familiar bleaching-sulphiding method, in many cases 
it certainly gives better tones than the latter, particularly on 
gaslight papers. As is well known, the sulphide method nearly 
always produces an unpleasant yellowish-brown tone on these 
papers, but the colloid process changes a suitable gaslight 
print tg a very agreeable purplish-brown colour, while the 
tones it yields on bromide papers are entirely free from any 
admixture of yellow. Indeed, in results—and, it may be 
added, in principle also—it clearly resembles the * hot-alum " 
process, largely used by professionals for dealing with prints 
in quantities, but which is rather troublesome for amateurs' 
use. 

As in all sulphur-toning processes, for the best results the 
prints must be good strong ones to start with, properly ex- 
posed and developed. They may be toned direct from the 
fixing bath without any preliminary washing or even rinsing. 
By taking advantage of this, the total time consumed in the 
production of a toned print need be only very little more 
than that required to make a black and white picture. Or 
the prints may be washed and dried as usual before treat- 
ment. 

The chemicals required for the colloid process are 
few and cheap. First dissolve 23 oz. of dextrine in suff- 
cient water to make up a total bulk of 5 oz. This gives a 
50 per cent. solution. Either the white or the vellow dex- 
trine will do. 

Then make up the following mixture : — 
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and the photographer were then to choose his moment and 
snapshot the handshake in actual practice ; but probably the 
models would have changed their distance from the camera 
and so be out of focus, or they would assume awkward posi- 
tions, or their hands would not be central on the plate, so 
that these difficulties would be too great even apart from 
that of choosing the right moment to snap. 

It is quite possible to be both model and photographer if 
the shutter release is long enough. Focussing and placing 
should be done by means of the other model’s hand, and 
then one’s own hand placed in his or hers, and the shutter 
released by one’s other hand. (Fig. 3 was done in this way.) 

Another suggestion in connection with photographing 
handshakes is that one person's hand should be photo- 
graphed held out ready to receive the other person's hand, 
i.e., às though the hand were approaching one's own 
(Fig. 6). But it is difficult to get it to look natural; it has a 
knack of looking rather aimless. Here, again, people put 
out their hand in such different ways—some spread their 
fingers, others keep them together, but curve them, some 
spread the thumb well out, others hardly do at all ; but the 
heartiest-looking one seems to be that with the thumb well 
out, and fingers at least straight, even if not spread. But 
to get this position of the hand, and to make it appear as 
though it were coming towards one, and yet have a decent 
picture of a hand, is not easy ; and to have it going sideways, 
as it were, appears unfriendly. Allowing a good space in 
the print, bevond the fingers, has a certain amount of sug- 
gestiveness, in that it hints at the approach of the other 
person's hand in the space. 
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By CHARLES MACNAMARA. 


If this solution is likely to be kept for any 
length of time, it is advisable to add a few 
drops of formalin to prevent fermentation. ү 

Immediately before изе add to the above, 1 oz. hydrochloric 


‘acid, or 1 part of acid to 25 parts of dextrine-hypo solution 


(20 minims of acid to every ounce is close enough). 

Immerse the prints in this bath for from 20 to 33 
minutes, according to the tone desired, the longer time 
giving a warmer tone. The prints must be moved occa- 
sionally to give the solution free access to their surface, but 
no other attention is necessary. The bath should not be too 
cold, say 65 deg. to 70 deg. F. 

Four ounces of the bath are sufficient to tone six prints of 
postcard size, if treated all at the same time, but not one 
after the other, as the solution weakens rapidly and becomes 
entirely inactive in the course of a couple of hours. The 
addition of the acid liberates considerable quantities of 
sulphur dioxide gas, so that the solution should be used only 
in a well-ventilated room or near an open window. Do not 
try to work the process in a small, stuffy dark-room. 

On removal from the bath the prints should be wiped with 
a swab of wet cotton wool to free them from the deposit of 
sulphur. At this stage very little change can be seen in the 
colour of the prints: the blacks will probably be a little 
warmer ; but that will be all. A subsequent washing of about 
one and a half hours in running water, or several changes, is 
necessary to bring out the tone. If the water from the tap 
is very cold, as it generally is in the winter in these northern 
latitudes, even four or five hours’ washing will not cause 
much change in colour. In that case the prints may be 
washed for an hour or so in running water, and then allowed 
to soak in a dish in a warm room, when the tone will gradu- 
ally appear. If in washing the prints touch one another, and 
uneven toning results, further washing of the defective 
prints will even up the colour. 


[The prints sent us by Mr. Macnamara, toned by the pro- 
cess he describes, show a remarkable variety in colours 
from warm brown to cool sepia, prints from the same nega- 
tive being used in each case.—ED.] 
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F all the branches of photography to which amateurs 
may turn their attention during the winter months, 
perhaps one of the most interesting is that termed 

“Doll Photography.” The subject of dolls and doll-dressing 
has lately received considerable notice in the newspaper 
press, and it suggests itself to the writer’s mind that possibly 
readers of this journal might welcome an article dealing 
with this type of work. 

Beyond the dolls—which should be of the jointed variety, 
and not too large—little will be required in the way of acces- 
sories. Tables, chairs, and other articles of furniture can be 
made from cardboard; the small ornaments to be found in 
almost every home may sometimes be used to advantage in 
this connection. Some pins, a tube of seccotine, and reel of 
black свёќоп will about complete the outfit. 

If the dolls do not stand up as desired, their feet should be 
pinned down on the side farthest from the camera, so that 
the pin heads do not show in the negative. Asa rule, a plain 
background will provide the best setting for the figures; but 
if the scene represents an interior, a few pencil lines on 
the background will supply a suggestion of doors, pictures, 
frescoes, etc. Imitation porches, doorways, fireplaces, etc., 
can be readily constructed from cardboard, and seccotine or 
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some other adhesive used to fasten the pieces together. Black 
cotton is handy for suspending pieces of scenery, or the 
figures, attaching articles to their hands, and in many other 
ways which will Suggest themselves to the photographer as 
the work proceeds. If signs of the cotton are visible in the 
picture, it is a simple matter to retouch them out on the 
negative. 

The work can 
be carried out 
in any sitting- 
room by the aid 
of the ordinary 
incandescent 
gas, and does 
not call for 
very prolonged 
exposures. At 
an aperture of 
F/11, using an 
extra rapid 
plate, four ог 
five minutes will 
be found to 
yield a well-ex- 
posed negative 
if the light is 
placed about 5 
feet from the 
figures. 

Regard ing 
methods of pro- 
cedure, there is 
a right and a 
wrong way of 


approaching 
this class of 
work. Should 


beginners com- 
mence by get- CH | 
ting the camera и / - - | é 
and accessories 7 5 PT 
ready, and then 


trust to being Р | Кс. m 


able to arrange i Ta I 
the dolls off- ف‎ ENG 
hand, they are № | | 


almost sure to 
become impa- 
tient, and probably finish by giving it up as a bad job. The 
right method is first to select a theme capable of illustration. 
Having got an idea, it should be carefully thought over, and 
the whole scheme arranged in the mind before attempting 
the photographic part of the work. The most suitable 
dresses, the accessories required, and the grouping of the 
models, should all be definitely decided upon before the 
camera is touched. Immediately prior to making the ex- 
posure slight alterations in the positions of the figures can 
be made if likely to result in a more pleasing picture. Plan- 
ning the subject out beforehand in this manner will not only 
lead to the pictures being more convincing, but the exercise 
afforded will have a beneficial effect upon the photographer's 
work as a whole—especially with regard to portraiture. 

The building up of a series of pictures illustrating a story 
will be found to allow of plenty of scope-for imagination. The 
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dolls may be dressed to 
represent characters taken 
from books — those of 


Charles Dickens being espe- 
cially valuable in this con- 
nection, as they provide such 
a variety of characters. The 
portrayal of the best-known 
scenes and incidents to be 
found in these works will 
supply very interesting work 
for the winter evenings. 

Another advantage accru- 
ing from the use of dolls 
should not be overlooked. 
As most photographers will 
admit, portraiture is one of 
the first subjects tackled by 
the amateur. In spite of all 
advice to the contrary, the 
novice will start on one of 
the most difficult branches 
of the hobby. If instead 
of gaining their experience 
by wasting plates beginners 
would invest in two or three 
dolls, they would learn in a 
much shorter time than 
usual how to arrange their 
sitters successfully, and also 
discover the effects produced 
by altering the position of the camera or illumination. More advanced 
workers will also find that a few dolls come in very useful at times. 
Supposing one were asked to make a picture of a group of four people, before going to make the exposure, a little 
experimenting with the dolls would probably result in a pleasing composition being: discovered. Having selected 
the grouping which it is anticipated will prove most satisfactory, all that is necessary on arrival at the scene of 
operations is to place the members of the party in the positions decided upon. There is nothing like having a fixed 
idea of the result you are aiming for when undertaking portraiture, and there is no better method than that suggested 
for attaining this end. 

Those who decide to go in for “doll photography” may rest assured that they will never have cause to regret it; 
they will secure some excellent pictures, and be able to experience the fascination of having built them out of their 
own imagination; and last, but not least, they will discover that there is a charm in the practice of indoor photography 
by artificial light which they were possibly not aware of before. 
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OZOBROME WITH ONE BATH. 


F a census could be taken among ozobrome workers 


By WM. R. JACKSON. 


Personally, I prefer to use the first bath, making a 


as to what was their greatest difficulty with the 

process, the answer would no doubt be, the diff- 

culty of obtaining a series of prints of equal 
density and contrast. 

This is undoubtedly the bugbear of this most beauti- 
ful process, and is caused by the tissue having to be 
such a short time in the acid bath, even when the half- 
strength bath is used. To get a print any bigger than 
half-plate size equally flooded with the acid solution in 
from 15 to 30 seconds, is a much more difficult matter 
than it appears. Another point is that the acid bath, 
after being used for a few prints, becomes appreciably 
contaminated with pigmenting solution, which causes 
later prints to be far too dense and too contrasty. 

For my own method I claim no originality, as I be- 
lieve it was used during the early days of the process. 
The method ts of simply mixing the pigmenting solution 
with just enough of the chrome acid solution to produce 
a print of the desired contrast and density. Contrary 
to my expectations, I have found the mixed solutions 
to keep quite satisfactorily. A solution mixed last March 
was found to be in good condition when used in Septem- 
ber, after standing in a dark bottle all the summer. 

Suitable proportions of the two solutions are given in 
the following table; other proportions can, of course, 
be tried by the worker, according to the result required. 


soft bromide print, so as to obtain as good gradations 
as possible, developing fully, but the exposure must be 
so adjusted as not to give a really black print, or the 
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(PARTS BY VOLUME | p 
oF DILUTED 
PIGMENTING 


ARTS BY VOLUME 


OF CHROME RESULT. 


ES TION: | Аср BATH. 
3 1 Plucky ozobremes from flat 
grey bromides. 

II 4 Ozobromes of the same 
density and contrast as the 
original bromide, 

5 2 Normal ozobromes fromdense 


or contrasty bromides. 


final ozobrome would be too dense. The bromide, after 
being well fixed, washed, and dried, is trimmed, so that 
no trimming is required on the final ozobrome. 

The tissue is soaked for about three minutes in the 
mixed solution, and then brought directly into contact 
with the bromide print under water, finally squeegeeing 
into close contact on a glass slab. 

Ten minutes is ample for the print to bleach. The 
print is then transferred to the transfer paper in the 
usual manner. 
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SO many 
workers give up 
actual negative- 
making during 
the winter 
months that it 
is obvious that 
the field of work 
opened up by the use of artificial light is 
not made the most of. 

Those who 4o attempt artificial light photo- 
Il graphy appear to turn their energies towards 
| portraiture and still life. Few seem to attempt 
child studies. Now that the evenings are so long, there is 
plenty of opportunity to make studies of children before 
their bed-time. They begin to get tired after tea, and amuse 
themselves with toys which allow them to sit down and take 
their pleasures at their ease. 

This, then, is the best time to get out your camera and 
endeavour to secure some pictures. Children unconsciously 
set themselves into pictorial attitudes, and the wish to snap 
them must often arise. 

While listening to the children singing one evening, I was 
struck with the picture which presented itself, and decided 
to invest in a flashlight apparatus. An Agfa flashlamp was 
purchased, and the illustrations to this article, from among 
the first dozen negatives exposed, will show what can be done 
in this direction by the aid of flashlight. 

An experimental exposure was made to ascertain the best 
position for the flash. The lamp was held on a level with 
the camera and about two feet to the right. The illustration, 
“Busy at Play,” shows that the picture would have been 
improved if the flashlamp had been held higher, so as to 
throw the shadows below the figures. “Sunday Evening ” 
was the next attempt. For this picture the lamp was held 
about three feet higher than, and directly over, the camera. 
It will be seen that there is practically no shadow, and that, 
although the lighting was “direct,” there is no loss of round- 
ness. 

When taking flashlight exposures at night-time, there is 


Busy aT PLAY. 


no reason why the lens should not remain open for an appre- 
ciable time, provided there are no lights shining directly 
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By FRANK W. GARDNER. 


into the lens; but in the daytime the 
shutter must be opened and the flash 
given almost simultaneously. It will 
be found quite simple to do this by 
setting the shutter at “ bulb ” and press- 
ing a fraction of a second before the 
flash is fired, closing the shutter imme- 
diately after. 

Agfa flash-powder was used, and 1 gramme was found to 
give a well-exposed negative. The flash, being instantaneous, 
does not produce the “ flashlight eve,” even if the sitters are 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


looking directly at the operator. Children do not mind the 
flash ; in fact, they rather look upon it as a bit of fun. 

Development with dilute rodinal (1 in 40) will be found to 
give just the required negative for contact printing or enlarg- 
ing. The dilution of the developer allows the shadows to 
build up before the high-lights become too dense, and saves 
the negative from the effect of “soot and whitewash” so 
often seen in flashlight photographs. 

Those readers who are able to obtain children as sitters will 
find much pleasure in the work. It is necessary to decide 
what picture one desires to get, and everything should be so 
arranged that the children will fit into their places naturally 
without having to keep still to be focussed. Focussing 
should be done, if possible, before the models are in posi- 
tion. A lighted match held at the centre of the picture area 
will be found to be a great aid in getting exact focus. There 
should be no attempt to actually pose the sitters, or they will 
appear stiff and camera-conscious. They should be placed 
in the positions it is desired they should occupy, and when 


a happy pose presents itself the exposure should be made. 


The lights of the room can be left burning, as they will 
have no effect on the plate unless the lens is left open for 
longer than is necessary. 

Finally, see that there are no pictures or mirrors which 
might reflect the flash and cause an awkward  high-light. 
The simpler the background the better. If the wallpaper is 
likely to be objectionable, get as far away froin it as possible, 
so as to throw it well out of focus. Don’t over-develop. 


— o 


The Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition will be held at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from May 8 to 16, 
1914, and the Professional Congress will again be held in con- 
nection therewith. Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, Sicilian House, 
Southampton Row, W.C., is the organising secretary. 


The Argosy Postal Photographic Club.—There are several 
vacancies for fairly good workers who take an interest in pictorial 
photography. Apply, enclosing specimens of usual class of work, 
to Rev. C. F. Lowry Barnwell, Stramshall Vicarage, Uttoxeter, 
Staffs. 
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ERHAPS I should begin by saying 

that I have no commercial interest 

Or motive in referring to the Sanger- 
Shepherd Density Meter beyond the tact 
that, having found it very useful in prac- 
tice, I am glad to give others the benefit 
of my experiments. I take it for granted 
that the majority of my readers are 
familiar with the general idea of this 
piece of apparatus, even if they 

have not actually handled it. But, 

N for the benefit of anyone who has 
` not seen it, I may describe it very 
briefly as follows :—We have a strip 
|, / of glass—say 6 by 3 in.—which is 
И practically clear glass at one end, 
but has a gentle graduation of den- 

sity right up to the other end, which 
would compare with the full den- 
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Ж. sity of a blank printing sky in ап 

\ average negative. Alongside we 
wie М | f have a numbered scale. ‘The nega- 
2d E ol tive to be measured 1s laid film side 


908 down оп а velvet-covered flat sur- 
ET face, tilted at a convenient angle 
for observation. 

The densest part of the negative through which we want to get 
just a suggestion of printing value is arranged to come over a 
small circular hole in the velvet. The graduated measuring 
strip is inserted in a slot, along which it slides easily. From a 
certain position we can see a semi-circular patch of the negative, 
and adjoining it the other semi-circular patch of the sliding 
scale. It is easy with a little practice to match the two and read 
off the scale number. 

Let us suppose this done with a very thin negative, A, which 
reads 6 on the scale, a medium soft negative, B, measuring 12, 
and a bright, fairly plucky one, C, reading 18. With the instru- 
ment is sent out a chart indicating exposures for certain brands of 
bromide and gaslight papers. 

But it so happened that the papers I was using were not on 
this list. However, a few trials soon gave me an appropriate 
exposure with the 
negative B, or density 
12, at my usual print- 
ing distance, viz. 4 ft. 
from a No. s Bray's 
ordinary gas burner, 
viz. 48 seconds. 
If we refer to the 
chart sent out we shall 
notice that the expo- 
sure for every third 
number is as 2 to 1. 

I now took a sheet 
of paper, and along 
the top line put num- 
bers ranging from 5 to 
24. Then, as density 
12 required 48 seconds 
at 4 ft., density g would 
require 24 seconds, and 
density 15 would re- 
quire g6 seconds, or, 
say, т minute 35 
seconds, to keep to 
convenient approxima- 
tions, and so on. 

To get the 
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GASLIGHT AND BROMIDE EXPOSURES. 


Special to '* The А. P. and P. N.” 2 


By F. C. L 


second line of the accompanying table by halving and doubling 
to the right and left beyond densities 9 to 12. Next, it is con- 
venient to have exposures for stronger negatives at a nearer dis- 
tance than 48 in. Half a metre, or, say, 20 in., is very suitable. 
Squaring 48 and 20 and comparing, we get a ratio of practically 
6 to 1, so for exposures at 20 in. we take one-sixth of those at 4 ft., 
or nearly. 

But for thin negatives with densities below 12 it is often con- 
venient to use gaslight paper, and print at 6 in. from gas flame. 

Now, comparing 6 in. and 20 in., or 36 and доо, or 9 and 100, 
we may call this 1 to 8. The sixty times slower speed is equiva- 
lent to calling seconds with bromide as minutes with gaslight, 
so if we take 1-8th of the 20 in. distance seconds and call them 
minutes we have the times in minutes for gaslight at 6 in. 

I find I have omitted to say that the paper for which I con- 
structed this table 1s Griffin's bromide and Griffin's Noctona, or 
gaslight. The developer used is made as follows :—Water то oz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr. A few minutes before 
it is required for use I add 2 to 3 gr. of diamidophenol or amidol 
to each ounce of the above stock solution. 

The accompanying illustration was made from a negative 
which showed density 15 in the sky and cloud part, which shows 
but slight differences. Referring to the table, density 15 indi- 
cates 15 seconds at 20 in., or 1 minute 35 seconds at 4 ft. for 
bromide and 2 minutes at 6 in. for gaslight. A quarter-plate 
piece of bromide was cut into equal parts, A and B. One-half 
of the negative was printed on A, giving 15 seconds at 20 in., and 
B on the other half for 1 minute 35 seconds at 4 ft., and the half 
of a quarter-plate piece of Noctona was printed under the central 
part for 2 minutes at 6 in. 

It should be understood that, in order to get printing value to 
the slight cloud and sky, the lower tones had to be sacrificed in 
all cases. To revert to the exposure table for a moment, it may 
be asked, “Why have two printing distances for bromide paper?” 

If we are dealing with thin or soft contrast negatives, e.g. 
below density то or so, the exposure at 20 in. is so short that a 
second or two may spoil the result. Thus, by increasing the dis- 
tance to 4 ft., we have longer times to deal with, which conduces 
to accuracy. Similarly, in the case of dense negatives, say 15 
density or more, the exposures at 4 ft. become inconveniently 
long. 
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wea ee all jae EXPOSURE TABLE FOR BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PRINTING (Bray's No. 5 Ordinary Gas Burner). 
need d^ iin to find sanger-Shepherd's Density Meter Numbers — 

the cube root of a. > 0 7 9$ 9 1o 11 19 43 4 18 16 17 138 195 20 931 2 25 34 
This we may put as Griffin's Bromide Parer at 4 feet — — 

1.26. Thus, ри 12 15 18 24 30 38 48 MER 435 €* 51 

106794 Dy 1-30, Ме Бем Griffin’s Bromide Paper at 20 inches— i 

say, 30, and multiply- min. 

t He 4 5 6 10. 12 15 20 24 30 0 48 1 115 135 2 


ing this by r.26 we get, у T" 
sav, 38. It is now Griffin's Noctona at 6 inches— 
PT ia 


easy to complete the i A 39 b 39 Ae AB 
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THE ALDWYCH THEATRE AT NIGHT. | Вү С. Е. BUCKHAM. 
The original, a bromide print (73 91), was awarded a Beginners! Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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A LADY OF THE CRINOLINE PERIOD. BY BERTRAM PARK. 
From the Exhibition of Costume Studies at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. See page 542. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF THE PERIOD 1759-1800, Bv BERTRAM PARK, 
From the Exhibition of Costume Studies at `` The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. See page 642. 
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By DONALD McLEISH. 


glacier seen from Mount Pelvoux (12,973 feet). 
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SKI-RUNNING. 
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SOME NOTES FO 


NEARLY everyone now- 
adavs goes to Switzer- 
land in the winter, and 


— ei 


É 

15 

[Us few forget to take a 

95 camera. Most of these 
cameras are not taken 


for the sake of recording 
the marvels of the moun- 


m 390 S 


tains (although these 
can hardly be over- 
ج‎ ° 
е looked), nor for the fun 
and excitement of an 


extra package to look after on the twenty-four hours’ 
journey. No, from repeated inquiries апа a careful 
watching of the users, I have come to the conclusion 
that nine people out of ten take their cameras to get 
snapshots of winter sports, but primarily and most natur- 
ally of themselves and their friends winter-sporting. 
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By WILL CADBY. 


AND HOW TO 
PHOTOGRAPH THEM. 


R BEGINNERS. 2 By WILL CADBY. 


Special to '" The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


“Mr. Cadby, have vou a plate to spare, just to take 
me on my ski? " is the question I continually get asked 
and I turn round to find it comes from some bewitching 
dream of rosv-cheeked femininity quite impossible to 
refuse. The siren generallv goes on to sav it 1s her first 
turn on "these things," and she is quite sure it will be 
the last, but she did want Archie, who is, of course, at 
home, to see that she really did ski. 

This is, no doubt, a shameless digression, but it goes 
to show that people do badlv want photographs of them- 
selves and their friends at sports. They often get dis- 
appointed in their results simply by failing to observe 
one or two very simple little matters. Either the figures 
arc too small to be recognisable, and so stiff as to be 
comic, or thev hide each other, or the exciting-looking 

slope on which thev are standing comes out a dead level, 
and such-like avoidable errors creep in all through the 
want of a little knowledge and thought. There is really 
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no insurmountable reason why they should not come 
home with good photographs of the subjects they wish 
to record, pictures that, without special pleading, will 
suggest what they have been up to in the far-away 
snow. 

We will suppose, then, we are working with that 
almost universal instrument, the postcard-size hand 
camera, fitted with a roll film which is usually developed 
in the evening, while the photographers are dancing, by 
the thrifty Swiss village professional. Focussing 
screens are hardly ever seen in Switzerland, so we must 
rely on the view-finder. 

Now, a very general mistake is to take objects at in- 
finity that should be photographed much nearer up. In 
many cases it is simply laziness : people set the bellows, 
catch at infinity, presumably to save the bother of even 
having to open their eyes when they open the camera, 
for it is quite automatic, a case of pull till it stops at 
infinity; and as the infinity point of most of the lenses 
used is anything between forty and a hundred feet dis- 
tant, it means that figures taken at infinity must of 


=” 


INSTRUCTION IN SKI-ING. 


necessity be small, so small that subtleties 
of individual expression and attitude are 
quite lost, and we get no idea of the 
"happy moments "—-pardon the Kodakism 
—the originals of these photographs were 
spending in Switzerland. 

If only these workers would set their 
focus ten or twelve feet, and step the dis- 
tance (three feet to a step for a man if he 
take good long ones, and—vwell, eighteen 
inches for the ladies if they are in present- 
day skirts), the figures will be a present- 
able and recognisable size, and if the dis- 
tance has been measured fairly  ac- 
curately—exactness to a few inches is not 
really necessary—they will be sharp. 

Stop down to F/16, and give one-hun- 
dredth of a second exposure during the 
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middle of the 
day if it is 
bright and 
sunny, or, if 
dull, set the 
shutter at a 
fiftieth, or even 
atwentieth, and 
retain F/16 as 
the stop, as it 
saves one extra 
manipulation of 
the camera. 
Here, alas! 
the photo- 
grapher must, 
should he or 
she be anxious 
for best re- 
sults, pause to 
think, but onlv 


THE BOB-SLEIGH. 


for a few seconds, in which 
time it will be easy to arrive 
at approximately the value of 
the light compared with the 
bright sunlight. For re- 
member the camera, lens, 
and film makers have con- 
siderately combined to re- 
lieve us of all necessity for 
scientific exactness. 

The lens stopped down to 
F/16 wil give wonderful 
depth of focus, even if we are 
working at only twelve feet 
distance; and with the in- 
finity catch set at that mea- 
surement we may with safety 
still continue to open the 
camera with our eyes shut 


or engaged elsewhere. The 
(Continued on page 557.) 
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THE CLUB WAITER. By А. Н. BLAKE. 
] › 042. 
From the Exhibition of Members’ Prints, now open at the Camera Ciub, John Street, Adelphi. See page 54 
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film itself will allow of quite remarkable errors in cal- 
culating exposure, or I would never venture to so de- 
finitely write down such crude rules on the subject. 
Approximate is the word all through as regards mani- 
pulation, but the best of it is approximate care will give 
more than approximate results. This sounds almost 


like something for nothing, and one is at once reminded 
of the disagrecable taste of insurance stamps; but our 
bonus is not in pence, but in good result for a minimum 
outlay of thought and trouble. 

If not wearying the beginner too much, there is one 
other suggestion that might be useful, and it is not a 
When we are taking views 


difficult one to remember. 


(qu 


VERY welcome sign of the times, and one that is very 
noticeable nowadays at photographic exhibitions and in 
competition and portfolio work, is the care that is taken in finish- 


A 


ing and mounting prints. Compared with exhibition and port- 
folio prints of a few years ago the present state of things is most 
marked, and that much of this is due to the excellent teaching 
acquired in photographic societies and the advice given by THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER there can be no doubt. 

One of the most pleasing ways of presenting a photographic 


print up to, say, whole.plate size, is to print it so that it shows 


a white margin on the same base as the print itself; that is to · 


say, if the print is quarter-plate size, use a half-plate or whole- 
plate piece of paper, carefully masking the negative so that the 
print is surrounded by a broad white margin. Fora 5 by 4 print, 
or even half-plate, a 10 by 8 piece of paper, and so on. The 
effect is particularly good if cream or toned printing paper is used. 

To make the result still better, one of the stiff, card-like printing 
papers such as the well-known Seltona Boardoid should be 
employed. This entirely dispenses with mount, and if a plate- 
mark is then added round the picture itself the total effect is 
excellent in every way. Plate-marking is a most valuable help, 
as, in a way, it tends to frame the picture with a recessed line, 
which gives practically the appearance of a secondary mount, 
but of the same colour. The method of masking out on a larger 
piece of paper is very useful, too, when taking a portion, say, of 
a half-plate negative, where the whole, owing to faulty or un- 
pleasant background, does not satisfy. In fact, all small prints 
will be improved by printing on larger Boardoids and plate- 
marking. 

For presentation or as greeting cards, a cover mount is a 
pleasing addition, as shown in figs. 1 and 2, or the print, with 
its wide margin, can be readily framed under glass passe.partout. 

Plate-marking is not at all difficult, but a few particulars may 
be helpful to beginners. If using quarter-plate, half.plate or 
whole-plate paper may be used ; if the former, a half.plate print- 
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of sports on level ground it is alwavs an advantage to 
elevate the camera. Even a rise of two or three feet 
will make a wonderful difference in separating the 
figures, otherwise they will hide one behind the other. 
There will appear to be only half the number, and even 
these may be spoilt by meaningless bits of the people 
behind being confused with them. If the photographs: 
to be taken are important, and there is no convenient 
hillock on which to stand, then the reader had better 
follow my plan when photographing the International 
Curling Bonspiel at Morgins-les-Bains last winter, and 
drag a packing-case about with him on which to stand. 
Cumbersome and conspicuous no doubt, but effectual. 


PRINT-FINISHING. 


ing frame is required, with a piece of plain glass, clean and free 
from faults, to fit the frame. If using glass negatives, procure a 
piece of card a trifle thinner than negative and cut a piece from 
centre to allow the negative to just fit easily. (This card is not 
required if films are used; merely secure.to glass with gum 
strips.) Now cut a mask in a piece of opaque paper half.plate 
size, with the opening of the right dimension for the picture, 
place mask on negative and the printing paper on this, and print 
in the usual way. The result will be the picture in the centre 
and quite clean white margin. Seltona Boardoids are recom- 
mended for this work, both the white and cream varieties giving 
very artistic results, particularly if the opening in the mask is 
clean cut without ragged edges or corners. The print is now 
fixed, washed, and dried, and is ready for plate-marking. 

Occasionally complaint is made that plate-marking photo- 
graphic prints is wrong in principle ; but till some better method 
is introduced the amateur will do well to use this most effective 
and artistic finish for his prints. 

The following simple instructions will be helpful to those wish- 
ing to make a plate-marker, say 44 by 34, for which a mask must 
be cut from black mask paper, to be used when printing, about 
4 by 3 opening, or smaller if desired. 

Procure a piece of tough mounting paper, such as thick linette, 
10 by 8, fold in half, and press the fold well. Cut an opening 
44 by 34 in centre of front page (now 8 by 5), and then through 
this opening paste or glue a piece of stiff card just a shade 
smaller than the opening on to the back page (see fig. 3). 

To plate-mark a Boardoid, open the plate-marker and place 
print on the inside of front page, face upwards. Hold up to the 
light to get print in position, with an even border showing all 
round, or with a little less at top than at bottom. Carefully 
close to avoid movement, and place under pressure, such as one 
good turn on an ordinary 
copying press, and the 
plate-marked print is com- 
plete. 

Another useful addition 
to the plate-marker is a 
fly-leaf. A piece of thin 
linette is best for this, or 
stout notepaper, just half 
the size—8 by 5. Paste 
a quarter inch of one long 
edge, and place on the side 
with the opening inside. 
Press well, and when dry 
open the  plate-marker, 
lay paper on a piece of 
glass, and with a steel 
rule and sharp knife cut 
through the 4} by 34 hole 
exactly. The print may 
now be more easily ad- 
justed, as it is placed face upwards under the hole in this thin 
paper; it can be placed in position readily, and is not easily 
moved, with ordinary care, afterwards, E. B. S. 


Fig. 5. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


| b» JM, HIT A Ig c Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
À f m 


description b 


photographs. 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY. 
"HE accompanying illustrations show 
the construction and some of the 
uses of a very inexpensive and easily 
constructed piece of apparatus, which, 
while primarily intended for daylight 
enlarging direct in a large camera, can 
also be used for lantern slide making or 
copying work, both in a horizontal or ver- 
tical position; and as a tilting table for 
photographing ceilings or objects on the 
ground. ij 
Even to those possessing a good con- 
denser fitted enlarging equipment this 
will be found of considerable supplemen- 
tary assistance, as, for instance, when a 
deeply pyro-stained, or fogged and over- 
developed negative has to be enlarged, 
in which case daylight is, as a rule, 
superior to even the arc lamp. More- 
over, all those who lack anastigmats are 
aware that really sharp definition from 
corner to corner means very considerable 
stopping down, and here again daylight 
is almost necessary. 
The accessory simply consists of two 
boards hinged at one end with two stout 
iron hinges. In the fitting shown, which 


is for a whole-plate camera only, the 
upper board is about 2 ft. long, and the 


- 
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lower some 8 inches; both are 4 inches 
wide. The arrangement for fixing them 
at any angle is an ordinary 6d. casement 
window fastener, which is slightly bent, 
the hinged end being screwed to the 
under side of the upper board, and a sash 


readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
' should be concise, and preferably 


illustrated by diagrams and 


window screw passed through any of the 
holes and inserted in its bush, which is 
sunk into th» end of the lower board 
(see fig. 1). The whole is placed on any 
firm tripod, either with the usual screw 
and bush, or with a bolt and fly nut, as 
preferred. | 

Sliding on the upper board is a frame 
to hold the negative or copy; in my Case 
an old 10 by 8 in. printing frame with the 
back screwed to one of its sides, and two 
pieces of 1 by 1 in. nailed underneath to 
prevent turning, answered the purpose 


r - 


Fig 2. 


This fitted with 


frame is 
The usual camera adapters are 
all that is wanted, stuck on a piece of 
flat board, or even card, with an opening 
cut in it slightly larger than the opening 


excellently. 
carriers. 


of the carner. In the example illustrated 
the carrier slides sideways to enable 
either end of the negative to be brought 
opposite the lens. 

The whole frame is locked in any posi- 
tion with a small fretwork clamp. At 
either end of the upper board are holes 
for attaching the camera in the usual 
manner, the relative positions of camera 
and frame being reversible (see figs. 2 
and 3). 

Fig. 2 shows the apparatus arranged 
for enlarging, using the sky direct as an 
illuminant; another method is to arrange 
it horizontally and fix a piece of white 
card at an angle of 45 deg. behind the 
frame. 

Fig. 3 shows the arrangement for verti- 
cal copying. Objects can be either laid on 
a piece of card placed over the frame, or 
on a piece of glass, the background in 
the latter case being some distance 
behind, thus avoiding shadows. 
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This apparatus presents many features 
which render it much more convenient to 
use than most of thecommercial enlargers. 
Used with such a camera as shown (a 
Sanderson) one has rack adjustment from 
both front and back for altering size of 
enlargement and focussing ; movement to 
and from the camera of the frame, supple- 
menting the former movements; swing 
back and side swing to correct any distor- 


Fig S. 
RE 


tion ; rising and cross front movements, 
and lateral movement of the carrier, to 
select any portion of the negative to be 
enlarged. If the negative is not parallel 
with the sides of the plate the frame is 
canted over and a pencil or any small 
object of the right height is placed under 
one side before it is clamped down—this 
is, of course, a somewhat primitive but 
quite efficient method. 

It will thus be seen that every possible 
movement is obtainable, and the whole 
apparatus can be set up anywhere outdoors 
and pointed direct at the sky (of course 
avoiding branches of trees or wires), OT 
can be directed at an angle to point 
ор a window ог open skylight. It is 
very firm and rigid in use, folds flat, takes 
up very little space, and only costs a few 
coppers to make. 

The sizes suggested above, of course, 
necessitate a somewhat short-focus lens for 
enlarging, say, five diameters (about 4 1n. 
with a whole-plate camera), but there is, of 
course, no reason why the upper board 
should not be some 3 cr 4 ft. iong, 
provided the lower board is hinyed near 
the centre of the upper one to preserve the 
balance of the whole when set up. Also 
for a 12 by 10 or rs by 12 in. camera wider 


boards than 4 in. would be advisable. 
A. M. 
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TWO NEW “LUNA” LAMPS. 


OME time ago we were able to refer in terms of praise to the 

“Luna” spirit-vapour lamp, made and sold by W. С. 
Hughes and Co., of Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kings- 
-and, London, N. The “Luna” not only embodied a principle 
for vapourising spirit and producing a powerful light different 
from most other spirit-vapour lamps, but when once alight the 
lamp continued working automatically, and was economical in 
consumption of spirit. We were able to show in the pages of 
THE A. P. that the light was sufficiently brilliant to be advan- 
tageously employed tor indoor portraiture, in addition to its 
application to photographic enlarging and lantern projection. 
That this suggested application has now borne fruit is indicated 
in the new double-illumination “Luna” for studio lighting which 
Messrs. Hughes have recently put on the market. ln this 
pattern the original form of the * Luna " lamp is retained, so far 
as the body and reservoir are concerned, but provision is made 
for taking a large incandescent mantle and reflector. 


In practice the new pattern proves to be a remarkable form of 
illumination, and although we have not made a measured com- 
parison between the two illuminants, the volume of light given 
by the large mantle and the reflector is very much greater than 
that provided by the earlier pattern. 

Two of these lamps in conjunction should be sufficient for 
most kinds of indoor portraiture with a reasonably short 
exposure of a very few seconds (this is dependent, of course, 
upon the lens aperture and speed of plate); and even one lamp 
alone is ample for the work, particularly if a thin diffusing 
screen can be used to spread the light. 

The studio * Luna" lamp is, however, one that can be thor- 
oughly recommended for the purpose for which it is put forward, 
and at the price at which it is sold, viz., two guineas, it is an 
extremely cheap piece of apparatus, particularly as it can, with 
a little adaptation, be employed for its original purpose in the 
projecting lantern or enlarger. 

The other pattern which Messrs. Hughes are also introducing 
this season is the extra-long.tube *Luna," which has been put 
on the market for use with some of the present makes of 
enlargers and lanterns that have long bodies. The special con- 
struction of this pattern avoids condensation of the vapour in 
the tube when the room in which the lantern is used is cold, and 
readers of THE A. P. who have enlargers or lanterns with long 
bodies will do well to obtain one of these lamps, which, in their 
neatness of construction and efficiency, probably give a better 
light than most similar self-contained spirit vapour illuminants. 

A postcard to the above address will bring further informa- 
tion, and also particulars of a new series of Hughes’ enlarging 
lanterns which are the most compact and smailest (for апу par- 
ticular size of plate) yet put on the market. The economy of 
space and general neatness of construction of the apparatus is 
brought about by the use of the Hughes! special rectangular 
condenser. Obviously a great portion of the circular condenser 
usually employed in the lantern or enlarger is not used. This 
waste space tends to make the apparatus bulky, and sometimes 
unnecessarily large With the Hughes’ rectangular condenser 
only the necessary portion of the glass—the square or oblong 
portion from the centre—is used. The remainder is cut away, 
and the bulk of the entire apparatus is correspondingly reduced. 
For the worker who wants a small and neat enlarger we can 
well recommend those sold by Messrs. Hughes and Co. The 
prices are moderate. 
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The Camera Club.—Platinotype printing will be the subject of 
Mr. L. R. Goodyer's demonstration to-night (Mon.). On Thurs- 
day (the 18th) the Rev. T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.Soc.,. 
will lecture on “Russia, the Caucasus, and the Crimea.” 

British Antarctic Expedition Pictures.—4A remarkable series of 
photographs taken by Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., during 
the recent South Pole Expedition are now on view at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 

Paget Self-Toning Competition.—The prize-winners in the 
October competition are as follows:—T. N. Tipton, Bristol; 
Mrs. Thompson, Comberton Hill; J. W. Pattison, St. John’s 
Chapel; H. J. Pearce, Clapham; W. H. Platts, Sheffield; C. A. 
Phillips, London, S.W.; Н. J. Smith, Mears Ashby; Е. J. 
Mowlam, Southsea; Mrs. G. L. Wigg, Merstham. 

A New Photographic Society has been formed at Northwood, 
Middlesex. Meetings are to be held once a month in the North- 
wood Council Room, which is situated within two or three 
minutes’ walk of Northwood station. Photographers in the 
neighbourhood are invited to apply for full particulars to the 
secretary, Mr. Е. E. Hamel, *Chilterne," Eastbury Avenue, 
Northwood. i 

The December number of Photographic Scraps contains 
seasonable and useful articles for the amateur photographer, 
dealing with the production of photographic Christmas cards, 
tank development, camera work in the winter months, etc. 
Copies can be obtained gratis from dealers, or direct from 
Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt of halfpenny stamp 
for postage. 

Missing Camera.—Mr. Thomas Mason, 5, Dame Street, Dublin, 
asks us to mention that a camera is missing from his premises, 
which may possibly have been stolen. It is a Klimax camera, 
quarter-plate size, fitted with Goerz Dagor 54 in. focus lens, in 
Compound shutter. The number stamped on camera is 51320, 
and that engraved on the lens mount, 353511 ; also scratched on 
the back cell of the lens is the number 489. 

Gamage’s Christmas Bazaar is now in full swing at the spacious 
premises in Holborn, and readers who can pay it a visit will find 
plenty to interest them in the various departments. In addition 
to the toy and games sections, for which the firm are famous, 
there are departments devoted to seasonable photographic and 
cinematographic apparatus which will well repay inspection, and 
will doubtless afford useful suggestions for those who desire to 
purchase appropriate Christmas gifts for photographic friends. 

** Penrose's Pictorial Annual." —The new volume of this annual, - 
edited by William Gamble, is now in the press, and will be pub- 
lished very shortly. It should be in the hands of all interested 
in the progress of illustrative methods and “process” work 
generally, as, in addition to containing as usual a great number 
of beautiful reproductions by various processes, it will include 
many articles on subjects intimately associated with the graphic 
arts. The Annual is issued by A. W. Penrose and Co., Ltd., 109, 
Farringdon Road, E.C., price 5s. net. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by “ARIEL.” 


Lincoln Wins the Bansall Shield. 


It must be very satisfactory to the founders of 
the East Anglian Federation to have such a 
gratifying report from Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., 
who has judged the 1913 Bansal] Shield Competi- 
tion. Having placed the Lincoln Society first 
and the South Essex Society second, with a good 
third in the Norwich Society’s contribution, Mr. 
Blake says: “I feel justified in remarking that 
the general level of the work sent in is pos 
than last year, and also I believe I am right in 
saying that there is more of it. In the matter 
of society collections, the Lincoln set are of a 
high quality, and there is little ‘tail’ to pull 
down the average. The size of the individual 
prints is sufficient to show off the subjects chosen 
and give dignity to a conception where needed. 
In this respect South Essex do not do themselves 
so much justice, and it may be quite possible 
that one or two of the subjects included would 
have had greater effect if more effectively pre- 
sented. I may be quite wrong, but it seems that 
the Lincoln set give the most evidence of having 
been specially prepared for the occasion.” 


The Artist-Showman. 


I cannot present Mr. Blake's criticism without 
referring very forcibly to this point in his report. 
Many times have I pointed out that the good 
work of certain exhibitors has just failed because 
the trimming, or the mounting, or the framing, 
or the general presentation of the subject has 
lacked the showman's effort. To draw upon 
another art for an example to illustrate the 
point, I ask, how many very ordinary plays in 
the theatrical world have been saved from utter 
failure by the dressing of the show, by the artistic 
presentation. of the scenery and plot, by the 
general staging of the artist-showman? So in the 
exhibition room—a passable print scores because 
it is well staged, or, on the other hand, a good 
subject fails to successfully appeal because it is 
badly presented or is out of harmony with the 
theme. 


A Hint to Federation Lecturers. 


Societies would be well advised to give very 
much greater attention to this phase, because it 
must be admitted, it is a very general fault, and 
is met in almost every exhibition that one sees, 
but more particularly the society displays. To 
Federation lecturers who are in search of a new 
subject I commend the feature, but in all 
sincerity I say the lecturer must also be an 
expert, who has eyes to see what is wanted and 
hands to do it when seen. Mr. Blake has had 
great experience as a judge, and what he says 
about the Lincoln Society is a pretty good guess 
of the actuality. It Aas been specially prepared 
because they have the men in the Lincoln Society 
who can see, and act accordingly. 


Society Displays the Coming Feature of 
Exhibitions. 


Here let me point out that the trend of exhibi- 
tions is surely going im the direction of collec- 
tions, a feature it would wel] if societies 
encouraged with all their power, because it 
appeals in a twofold sense to the esprit de corps 
of societies, Many members do not care to send 
their work individually to another society’s 
exhibition, but would, if asked, be delighted to 
send contributions in the collection of their own 
society. They would do their very best to excel 
any of the previous eíforts, simply from a— 
perhaps an unexplainable—spirit of rivalry. Now, 
take it from the societies’ point of view. 
Numerically the society may not be strong 
enough to put up a show that they, in their 
common sense and wisdom, deem a sufficiently 
meritorious effort to ask their friends—the public 
—to see. But if they were in co-ordination with, 
say, another ten or a dozen societies, who each 
were contributing ten or a dozen exhibits, then a 
show is absolutely certain that they could, with 
pleasure and profit, ask the visitors to see. 
Here the spirit of rivalry comes in, for we may 
take it for granted that the "A" society, who 
are the inviting a, will not be out- 
done by "B," "C," and "D" societies, who are 
also contributing ; and the general result is 
better work all round. 


Their Influence on Societies. 


I could carry the point further on the “col- 
lection " idea, but that I reserve for a [ater issue 
and return to the East Anglian Federation, whose 
efforts in promoting a School of Landscape 
Photography are so very successful. Mr. Blake 
further says: "It is very interesting to look at 
the whole batch of prints sent in by the different 
societies and mentally select an ideal set from 
the whole; a collection of very high average 
indeed; іп fact, a ‘young’ salon could be 
secured in this way, and one feels that the 
influence of such a body of men spread over the 
whole area covered by the Federation must result 
in a great toning-up of the workers generally at 
no very distant date." One is glad to have this 
opinion from such an authority as Mr. Blake, as 
it so pointedly confirms what I have previously 
said on the duty of the existing federations—a 
duty that up to the present some of them have 
apparently failed to realise. 


A Colour Worker in the North. 


Dr. Drake Brockman, of Middlesbrough, is 
а keen experimenter in colour photography, but 
his ingenuity is more closely directed in the 
channels of finding out original devices for the 
manipulation of the existing systems of colour 
photography on the market. In a lecture to the 
Shefheld Photographic Society recently Dr. 
Brockman described the theory of light and its 
action upon the various types of autochrome 
plates, incidentally disclosing several original 
devices practised in his own laboratory. The 
lecturer presented the audience with a remarkable 
demonstration of the results obtained by his 
methods, by means of some 170 colour trans- 
parencies, showing unique effects in sunset 
scenery, stil] life, gorgeous tinting in moth life, 
and studies of personal friends. 


Clouds in Pictures. 


A rumour has reached me from the Worthing 
Camera Club that Miss Rosa Crouch, like many 
other “arielites,” has been up in the clouds 
lately—not looping the loop, but another kind of 
cloud faking; in fact, harnessing them to her 

ictures. Demonstrating how she did it was a 

ig subject, but Miss Crouch was quite success- 
ut and now all the clouds lead to Worthing. 


Charts for Enlarging. 

At the „Bedford Camera Club, when demon- 
strating “simple optical calculations for the 
camera and enlarger,” Mr. E. W. Short exhibited 
a set of original charts to show the correct posi- 
tions of negative, lens, and enlargement or copy 
to obtain any desired result. These were curve 
charts, and were one of Mr. Short’s special 
features, as with them spread on the walls of the 
enlarging-room it was possible, by following the 
curve, to immediately ascertain the correct posi- 
tions of negative, etc., for any degree of enlar 
ment or reduction. Another of Mr. Short’s special 
points was about the proper selection of a lens 
of suitable focus for use with a given condenser, 
the tendency, of course, being to use a short 
focus or wide-angle lens for reducing, and a 
fairly long focus or moderate angle lens for 
enlarging. 


Bowes Park. 


Bowes Park Photographic Society had an un- 
avoidable disappointment last Monday. Dr. 
Atkin Swan should have given his promised 
lecture on Guernsey and Sark, but was at the 
last moment called out of town, and the secretary 
(Mr. A. Allen) read one of the affiliated lectures 
at very short notice, the subject being the Island 
of Java. This proved quite an interesting topic, 
the accompanying lantern slides giving one a 
good idea of the general life of the inhabitants, 
not forgetting earthquakes and tidal waves. 


Waste Not—Want Not. 

Lecturing before the Acton 
Society on Wednesday last Mr. G eston, 
when about to trim a print, made a novel use of 
an old safety razor blade, which was useless for 
shaving. Producing a wooden handle, he fixed 
the blade in a few seconds, and thus he had one 
of the most efficient and useful trimming knives 
I have seen. 
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. them a few enthusiastic spirits 


Bromoil Again. 


At a mecting of the Midland Railway Institute 
Photographic the Midland Federation slides were 
a useful contribution, and a study and criticism 
of the work proved very interesting. — Contribu- 
tions were included from societies at Nottin 
ham, Oxford, Malvern, Stone, Coventry, pens X 
borough, and Derby. The prints of Drifheld 
Church, sent in for the society's set subject 
competition, were also on view, and a bromoil by 
Mr. S. H. Powney secured the award. 


A Secretary is Honoured. 


I should have liked to have given a world- 
wide announcement of an honour that has fallen 
upon the shoulders of a certain honorary seere- 
tary of a photographic society, had it not been 
that the report he has sent me gives no indica- 
tion of its source of origin or location of its 
town. He tells me some men are born great, 
some achieve greatness, some have greatness 
thrust upon them. This honorar M er ah AM has 
the honour to announce he p ^s just 
appointed ^ examiner-in-photograph to p 
scouts. The only clue my Sherlock Holmes 
ability can detect is that the society maintains 
‘a sturing rod” for the use of its members. 


Warm tone Lantern Slides by Longer Exposure. 
In соода нае lantern slide making before 
the Hampshire ouse (Hammersmith) Photo- 
gtaphic Society Mr. A. G. Field showed how 
an ordinary enlarger might be adapted for 
the purpose of reduction by the use of a shorter 
focus lens or by additional extension of the 
bellows, The lecturer then demonstrated the 
production of brown coloured images by direct 
development, using a physical developer known 
as “Brunol.” With this developer the exposure 
is lengthened to secure warmer tones, while 
the strength or constitution of the developer 
remains constant. It is not yet applicable ta 
Wratten's bromide plates, but ty a modification 
it wil eventually be used with bromide as well 
as with chloride plates. The extra exposure re- 
quired ranges from twice to five times the normal. 
Mr. Field produced a number of slides in a 
range of very beautiful warm black and brown 
tones, the colours being free from the unpleasant 
fiery tinge which is so easily obtained on gaslight 
plates developed with a restrained developer. 


Fine Lynn Exhibition. 


The King's Lynn Photographic Society, now 
associated with the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
have recently held a most interesting exhibition. 
The art section showed some fifty examples, 
mostly in water-colour, whilst the photographic 
section may truthfully be said to have dominated 
the show. The King's Lynn Society were repre- 
sented by upwards of a hundred exhibits, and 
the East Anglian Federation collection, with a 
brave show of eighty subjects or thereabouts, 
gave tone to the display. The Norwich Society 
sent twenty-four; South Essex, eighteen; Lincoln, 
fourteen ; Walthamstow, ten; and Cambridge. 
nine. In the main they were a larger type of 
exhibit to the local effort, and no doubt rs 
have considerable educative effect on the King' 
Lynn members. Dr. Allinson, described as t è 
leader of the photographic section in many ways, 
declared the exhibition open, and, in a few 
complimentary remarks to the secretary and 
others, said the fixture took the place of the 
annual exhibition of the old camera club, which 
now had a home in these beautiful premises. 


Rochdale Exhibition in Art Gallery. 

At the exhibition of the Rochdale Photo- 
graphic Society, held in the Art Gallery, 
the president (Mr. Renshaw) said that during 
the last six years the exhibitions of the society 
had been a credit not only to the members 
of their little society but to the town. 
They had in the society a good number of ardent 
amateurs who had the keenest desire to raise 
the general standard of work produced; and while 
there had been many changes, they had among 
who had dcne 
excellent work. The pictures in this yers 
exhibition were more numerous and were a 
higher standard than in any previous year, Foia 
ing that the members were soale in the 
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Е “imitation be 
flattery,” as it is often said to be, then 
a certain considerable section of present- 
day photographers have made up their 


the sincerest form ot 


minds to make a record in flattery. We 
dc not know who it was that started this 
“only a face in the window” style of pic- 
ture or subject, but he will be remem- 
bered as one who originated a veritable 
epidemic of window background sub- 
jects. 

One need hardly say that intrinsically 
there is nothing wrong, no fault to be 
found with subjects of this kind. But 
however nice a thing may be one can have 
too much of it. One or two portraits of 
a pretty face are interesting for a while, 
but the same thing, or kind of thing, 
cloys, like a succession of sweets at a 
meal. 

There is a big law in the natural world 
which applies also to mental development, 
which shows us that if we fail to use a 
given function nature removes it. Tie 
up a man’s arm in a fixed position, and 
presently his muscles will degenerate, so 
that when he wants to use that arm its 
power is gone. Cease to use your mind 
by relying on the ideas of others, and 
your power of original thought goes. 
Again, what credit is there to Smith for 
repeating Brown, who repeats Jones, and 
so оп ad infinitum? 

. But to pass from generalities, let us 
assume that both the workers referred to 
here have sever seen any photograph 
or picture of a figure with a window back- 
ground, so that we have by startling co- 
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incidence two original works dealing with 
a similar idea. 

Our first glance at A suggests the ques- 
tions: Is it quite safe to leave that some- 
what top-heavy vase 
of flowers to be up- 
set by the slippery 
window-seat rug? Is 
the figure supposed 
to be in reverie or 
looking at the photo- 
grapher? Would it 
not be more natural 
—1.е. less suggestive 
of a special arrange- 
ment for the benefit 
of the photographer— 
if she had been look- 
ing at her book? 
Technically the work 
is very fair, consider- 
ing that the case pre- 
sents strong light and 
shade contrasts, and 
speaks a good word 
for the Hydra plate. 

It may here be 
noted, that by the 
nature of the case a 
window composed of 
somewhat small-sized 
panes of glass neces- 
sitates а liney ap- 
pearance, and that a 
liney thing naturally 
tends to attract the 
eye, so that we soon 
come to the conclu- 
sion that a liney 
background is seldom, 
if ever, desirable. 

One's first glance at fig. B raises a 
doubt as to whether this is a real window 
or a painted 
sham. The actual 
window part 
shows us an 
upper portion of 
blank white 
paper, and the 
lower part of 
nearly flat half- 
tones. We are 
free to confess 
that these do not 
convey any de- 
finite idea to the 
mind. In the 
case of fig. A 
one can imagine 
that on looking 
through the win- 
dow one can see 
something of the 
nature of a 
garden with 
foliage; but 
what does fig. B 
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B.—Jusr А РЕЕР. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 
petition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


suggest? In both cases we notice a vase 
of flowers, or something of that kind. 
True, it is quite *natural" to have flower 
vases, etc., in the window. There is 


By C. Oldham. 


nothing incongruous about that. But the 
question is this: Does not this flower 
accessory in both cases tend to divert 
some of the spectator’s attention away 
from the figure? It goes without saying 
{Һас the figure in each case is the chief 
theme of interest, and so we do not think 
it desirable to introduce anything else that 
could naturally weaken our interest in the 
figure. 

The reproduction in this case is not 
doing quite full justice to the original 
print, which is on a linen-grass surface 
paper. 


N EW readers should note that 

back numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
as a € PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


spondents 


page. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers wil be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other 

be replied to by post, but eac 
be accompanied by one of the Coupons 


interest to our 


uestions will 
query must 


printed on the advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 


given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication), 
must be addressed to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


| name 
All queries and prints for criticism 
NEWS, 52, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Dew on Lens. 

I use an ellipsoid enlarger, and find that 

during the exposure a mist gathers on it 

and obliterates the images. 

H. H. B. (Glasgow). 

If you take a tumblerful of ice-cold 
water into a warm room where the air is 
moisture laden, the cold surface of the 
glass condenses the moisture of the air 
and dews the glass. If you happen to 
wear spectacles, etc., and pass from a 
cold into a warm atmosphere, you will 
probably find your glasses “dewed.” 
Doubtless the same thing happened to 
your lens. Probably it had been kept in 
a cold place. Then the gas flames were 
giving off moisture from the air. This 
moisture was condensed by the cold 
glass. If you have any doubt about a 
gas flame giving off moisture, hold a cold 
flat iron just above the flame, when it 
will quickly become damp. 


Camera Extension. 


I find it desirable at times to use a lens 
of longer focus than the length of bellows 
will allow. How can this be managed? 
Can a supplementary lens be used? What 
effect would this have on the speed of the 
lens? F. G. C. (Hendon). 
You can have made by any practical 
camera maker what is known as an “exten- 
sion front.” Or ifthe extra distance needed 
is short, e.g. an inch or two, then an 
extension tube fitting the lens flange will 
be most convenient. You can lengthen 
the focus of your present (44 inch) lens 
by a negative supplementary. АП other 
things remaining the same, the exposure 
varies as the sguare of the focal length. 
For instance, supposing 3 sec. is the 
exposure with a 5-inch lens, and you add 
a supplementary which changes the focus 
to 8 inches. Your rule of three is, as 
5 times 5 are to 8 times 8, so are 3 sec. to 
required time, і.е. 25: 64=3: х, ог 


t= 3 x04 


—, say 74 sec. Any dealer in or 


maker of lenses could supply you with 
supplementary lenses. Messrs. Griffin 
and Sons, Kingsway, supply lenses ot 
this kind fitted with clamping springs. 


Clouds. 
As the clouds taken on the landscape nega- 
tive are seldom satisfactory, please say how 


they can best be avoided showing? What 
is the best way of blocking them out? 
P. McG. (Dublin). 

Carrying on development rather far 
wil generally block up the sky and 
clouds so that they do not print. This is 
especially the case with non-ortho., i.e. 
“ordinary” plates. The best way to 
make a sky mask is first to make a con- 
tact positive on a slow landscape or рго- 
cess plate, using feeble artificial light, 


e.g. gas jet at, say, ro ft., a minimum 
exposure, and full development. ‘This 
will probably give a clear-glass sky. Then 
from this, in the same way, make a new 
contact negative, which should have clear 
glass for the land part, and an opaque 
sky. If this is bound up with the 
original negative the sky part has a 
double density. Or if this be too much 
trouble, make a contact print on P.O.P. 
and as soon as the skyline is well shown 
remove the paper from the printing frame 
and divide it along the skyline. Then put 
out the sky half to print as deep as it 
will go, and then attach this to the glass 
side of the negative. 


F,P. Shutter. 
When will f.-p. shutter permit 
the correct time of exposure, etc.? 
S. G. H. (Kuala Lumpur). 
No shutter of any kind will permit of 
shortening the "correct time of exposure." 
But if a between-lens shutter opening 


shortening 


.and closing concentrically be used, with 


a stop smaller than the largest aperture 
of the shutter, some of the opening time 
and closing time of such a shutter is 
ineffective, as it is working out of 
range of the stop. So that a focal plane 
of less time gives an equivalent exposure. 
Your letter is not sufficiently explicit to 
enable us to be quite sure that we catch 
your meaning. There is, so far as we are 
aware, no book devoted entirely to the 
focal-plane shutter. But you will find 
much useful information on rapid shutter 
work in “Photography of Moving Objects,” 
by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, price 1$., by 
post 1s. 2d., obtainable from our pub- 
lishers. 


Hypo Solution. 


I want to make a hypo stock solution of such 
strength that when I take one part of this 
and add 3 parts of water I get a solution 
of 3 oz. hypo in 20 oz. of water. 

M 


C. M. (Suez). 
Take 12 oz. hypo (crystals) and add 
warm water to make a total of 20 ozs. 
This at ordinary temperature  (e.g., 
60° F.) is practically a saturated solution. 


Stripping Films Off Plates. 


I have some cracked plates with films on 
them unharmed. Is there any way by which 
I can remove the film to another glass? 

D. A. W. (Stamford Hill). 


The question has been answered on 
several occasions recently. If you refer 
to p. 2 of the supplement in cur issue of 
November 17th you will find the needed 
formula. Of course, you will understand 
that transferring the film from the 
broken glass to a sound piece is done 
under water, and some little care in 
handling is needed so as not to damage 
the thin and unsupported film. When 
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the film leaves its first support it ex- 
pands in all directions, say 25 per cent. 
or so. Consequently for a 4-plate film 
to start with you will require a sup- 
porting glass about 5 by 4, or more con- 
veniently an old half-plate (64 by 43) 
negative glass. 


Flare Spot, Weights, etc. 


If I stop down, a circular patch is seen. The 
smaller the stop the plainer the patch. But 
it does not hap if anything is taken 
indoors, only outdoors, and that only some- 
times. (2) Is it any use stopping down when 
you focus straight on a person? Can one 
get more detail by so doing? (3) In 
making up developers, паше ыы, etc., is 
avoirdupois weight used? I have two sets of 
weights, $ gr. to 2 drm., and 1-32nd, 1-16 to 
1 and 2 oz. Does the 60 gr. dram equal the 
same number of grains in the 437} gr. ounce? 
F. W. (Horsham). 
In both the outdoor prints sent showing 
the central patch, you may notice that you 
were facing the sky, i.e., a source of 
bright light. The result is a defect known 
as flare spot. As a matter of theory and 
fact, every lens is liable to give flare spot 
under such conditions, but some lenses 
show it more than others. Your prints 
certainly show it rather badly. Perhaps 
if you wrote to the firm supplying the 
camera, submitting examples, they would 
change the lens. Flare spot, sometimes 
called ghost image, »ay occur more or 
less with any lens when it is facing a 
strong light, e.g., a window when photo- 
graphing an interior. (2) Do not stop 
down beyond what is necessary to give you 
the degree of detail and depth you desire. 
(3) The two systems of weights is a mis- 
fortune to us all. In making up formule 
the avoirdupois ounce (437.5 grains) is 
generally understood. In the apothecaries 
ounce we have 8 drams of 60 grains, or 
480 grains. In the avoirdupois ounce of 
4374 grains we have 16 drams, so that the 
two drams (ог drachms) are quite 
different. For all practical purposes it is 
quite near enough to reckon the avoir- 
dupois ounce as 440 grains, and this 
approximation saves a lot of trouble in 
calculating fractions of an ounce. 


Cleaning Negative Glasses. 

I shall be glad if you will tell me how to 

take the gelatine, etc., off developed plates. 

A. G. W. (Glasgow). 

It is rather a curious thing that when 
we want to get a film off a glass plate 
it seems to cling to the glass with a 
kind of perverse obstinacy, and рег 
contra, it at times seems inclined to frill 
just when we are particularly anxious 
to prevent this. If you determine that 
the negative is useless when it is taken 
out of the fixing bath, do not wash it 
but put it aside with its film saturated 
with the hypo bath, and when it is more 
or less dry—for it never dries completely 
in this condition—you will often find 
that the film can be stripped off quite 
easily by rubbing with the fingers. In 
the case of plates that have been fixed, 
washed and dried, put them into a basin 
of hot water which contains say a 
“handful” of common washing kitchen 
soda. In a few minutes the film can 
generally be removed with the aid of 
a flat-faced nail brush. Sometimes it 
may be necessary to use an old table 
knife used almost flat down on to the 
glass to shave off the gelatine. Another 
plan is to place the plate in a freely 
diluted, e.g., 2 or 3 per cent., solution 
of hydrofluoric acid. But as this attacks 
the glass it is not a course to be generally 
advised, though of special value in certain 
cases. 
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198th 
Lesson. 


HE photographer in 

the family has a lot 
to answer for. Only 
a week or two ago 
one of them wrote 
asking how to re- 
move some dreadful 
stain from theinterior 
of the bath! In our 
early days we should 
have telegraphed to 
the Editor, reply pre- 
paid, so as to get that 
stain removed with 
the utmost promptitude. Then think 
of the frightful caricatures perpetrated 
in the name of portraiture. Many of 
the published portraits of great men— 
printed over great names—are bad 
enough in all conscience, but not quite 
so bad as the early attempts in the 
garden, with a brick wall as a back- 
ground. It is becoming quite the thing 
now for relatives, especially junior rela- 
tives who dare not refuse sittings, to 
find the utmost difficulty in keeping 
still! Many plates spoilt through move- 
ment at the critical moment lead to less 
frequent requests to “tidy your hair, 
and come and be photographed." 

But at Christmas time the photo- 
grapher may hold out an olive branch 
to the outraged domestic authorities, 
and to the juvenile or more juvenile 
members of the family. He may fix 
up his enlarging lantern in the dining- 
room, and show his collection of lantern 
slides, made let us hope not too hur- 
riedly, from the summer holiday and 
other negatives. Everybody will be 
pleased. The youngsters will see them- 
selves on the beach or in the woods as 
others, or at all events as the camera, 
saw them. The boys will enjoy them- 
selves immensely if the lanternist hap- 
pens to burn his fingers a little when 
adjusting the light. And the senior 
members, relieved of a certain amount 
of responsibility for a while, will be able 
to sit quietly at the back of the room, 
quite happy, as all good fathers and 
mothers are if the young people are 
enjoying themselves. 

Now all this—except the burnt fingers 
perhaps—takes a little organising and 
arranging, and we want to run over the 
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BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


various points, so that the showing of 
the slides may be managed successfully. 

The first point to bear in mind is 
that the size of the picture on the screen 
must be proportionate to the strength 
of the light and the strength of the 
lantern slide. The picture on the screen 
is actually a shadow of the lantern 
slide. If the slide is strong and deeply 
printed it will cast a heavy shadow, that 
is a dark, heavy picture. If the light 
is poor the shadow will be heavier still. 
If we spread the light over a big area 
the picture will be still more heavy, 
for it is clear that the volume and in- 
tensity of the light will remain the 
same. So we must adjust all our con- 
ditions to the strength of the light. 
The slides will have been kept some- 
what delicate, and we shall employ the 
largest aperture of lens we possess. 
F/3 or F/4.5. would be ideal, and even 
F/6 will give a bright picture. It is 
not very practicable to use any smaller 
aperture than this. 

Then the character of the lantern 
screen must be borne in mind. The 
brighter it is the brighter will be the 
picture. If we can obtain a very large 
board, or a frame covered with fine 
calico, and having sized this carefully, 
paint it over quite smoothly with 
aluminium paint, we shall have a 
screen which will reflect a very large 
proportion of the light reaching it. Or 
we may content ourselves with a large 
sheet of cardboard covered with a piece 
of smooth white cartridge paper. It 
wil be seen that we are not antici- 
pating a larger picture than one about 
four feet in diameter. Probably three 
feet is a more likely dimension for the 
length of the picture. If the slides are 
arranged so that the oblong ones come 
together and the upright ones together, 
an oblong card, three feet by two, mav 
be used for the screen, and turned into 
the upright position when necessary. 
This is quite a good size of picture, and 
can be seen readily from any part of 
an average-sized room. 

In some cases there may be a 
temptation to keep the lantern on the 
opposite side of the screen, and so out 
of sight of the audience. With mode- 
rate power of light this can only be 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY LANTERN SHOW. 


translucent 
In the early lan- 


done by using a very 
material as a screen. 
tern days the screen was calico 
thoroughly wetted. The best material 
the amateur lanternist can use is engi- 
neers’ tracing  linen—the thinnest 
variety he can obtain. This must be 
stretched on a light framework, fas- 
tening it with drawing-pins pushed 
well home. 

However the screen is arranged, it 
must be placed at right angles to the 
axis of the lens, or a distorted image 
wil be produced. If a translucent 
screen is employed the Jantern will be 
pointing towards the audience, and the 
effect will be unpleasant, unless the 
screen’ is fixed in some way between 
curtains, so that no view of the lan- 
tern and the bright beam of light 
emerging from the lens will be ob- 
tained—some of the spectators will be 
dazzled by this light. 

The ordinary negative carrier is no 
£ood for holding the lantern slide, but 
a special carrier may be obtained for 
gd. or 1s., and an improved form de- 
signed to lift the slide up for easy re- 
moval only costs 1s. 6d., so that this 
expense is only trifling. It may require 
a little ingenuity to fix the carrier in 
the place where the negative carrier 
fits, especially if the enlarger is the 
5 by 4 size, but it must be remembered 
that the enlarging lantern is something 
of a makeshift when used as a projec- 
tion lantern. 

Now let us consider the light. И 
gas is used, the burner should be dis- 
mantled and thoroughly cleaned out, 
and a new mantle fitted. The same 
applies to the spirit-gas burners, 
lamps which require a little care in 
handling, but which yield a magni- 
ficent light. If one of the small open 
arc lamps is used, new carbons should 
be fitted, and every precaution taken 
to see that the minimum of adjustment 
will be required during the time the 
slides are being shown. A full-dress 
rehearsal should be given, with no one 
in the room, so that all possible hitches 
are detected. Just before the actual 
show the lamp should be started, so 
that the condenser gets thoroughly, vet 
slowly, warmed up, and any conden- 
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sation of moisture will thus be avoided. 
The effect on the screen of a condenser 
which is condensing moisture as well 
as light is distinctly unsatisfactory. 

For the same reason the slides them- 
selves should all be warmed up by plac- 
ing them in a box near the fire, or for 
several hours on the mantelpiece when 
there 15 a good-sized fire. Тоо much 
heat may cause the binding strips to 
peel away from the glass, and must 
be avoided. 

The way in which the slides are 
shown is much more important than 
the quality of the slides, the brilliance 
of the light, or the size of the picture. 
It is the old story of the personality of 
the man telling as the most important 
feature. The audience won’t want a 
stodgy guide-book description of places. 
They will appreciate an occasional dig 
at some one of their number if appo- 
site, but it must be quite good-natured, 
and not directed against the “touchy ” 
man. And the “funny man” in the 
audience is usually—though inclined to 
joke others—a bit sensitive himself. 
The arrangement of the slides should 
be carefully thought out. The sequence 
need not be that in which the negatives 
were taken. A number of pictures often 
link themselves together quite spon- 
taneously, one point leading up to 
another, and each aptly illustrated. 
Sometimes the slide may be left while 
some racy incident is related, and again 
a series of four or five pictures will be 
run rapidly through, the effect of the 
series as such being thus better ob- 
tained. 
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The last point of all is, never allow 
the show to become protracted. Re- 
member there is a sameness about the 
slides which it requires great ability as 
a showman to counteract. Even when 
slides are seen in the greatest comfort 
half an hour is usually long enough for 
most people. Better by far have your 
audience feel that they would have 
liked a few more of your pictures and 
incidents, than keep them yawning and 
wondering whether they could manage 
to reach the door safely in the dark. 
Acting ourselves on this tip, we are 
keeping this lesson a little shorter than 
usual! 


"THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them.” 

“Landscapes with Figures.” 

“Photographing Interiors.” 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 

“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 

“Printing on P.O.P.” 

“Copying.” 

“Enlarging.” 

“Developing Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 
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“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 

“Notes on Dull-Weather Photography.” 

“Drying Negatives.” 

“Simple Control in Printing.” 

“Intensification and Skies.” 

“The Stand Camera in the Field.” 

“Exposure and Moving Objects.” 

“Treatment of Incorrect Exposures.” 

“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“The Movements of the Camera.” 

“What ‘Stopping Down’ Does.” 

“Handling the Hand Camera.” 

“Practical Work Out of Doors.” 

“Depth of Focus and  Fixed.Focus 
Cameras.” 

“Blurred Results and their Causes.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


| EW READERS of 
| "The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 
Beginners articles is complete 
' in itself, but the entire series 
^ forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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AUTOTYPE CARBON ENLARGEMENTS 
FROM AMATEURS’ NEGATIVES. 


HE popularity of certain pigment processes among amateur 

photographers has had the tendency to make them over- 
look somewhat the outstanding merits and wonderful qualities 
of the carbon process. The characteristics of this beautiful 
printing method are, however, probably well known to many 
readers of THE A. P., and we are glad to note that the Autotype 
Company (74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.), the pioneers 
and most capable exponents of carbon printing (which they pre- 
fer to be known as Autotype printing), are making special arrange- 
ments for producing enlarged Autotype carbon prints from 
amateurs’ negatives at very reasonable rates. ‘The possessor of 
a good negative of pictorial value, therefore, who wants the very 
finest print or enlargement, should get the Autotype Company to 
make an Autotype enlargement from it. The wonderful perfec- 
tion of the photographic gradations is preserved and rendered 
to the most delicate half-tone, yet the shadows will be full and 
. rich, with that sparkling juiciness and suggestion of detail that 
are often the amateur's despair in other media, and the high lights 
clear and unsullied. 

The range of tones may be said to extend from blank white 
paper to solid pigment at the other end of the scale; but added 
to this there is the enormous advantage that the print can be 
of any desired surface of paper (or wood or pottery, for that 
matter) and of any colour. Samples of paper and a colour chart 
will be supplied on application. The Autotvpe Company are also 
prepared to make contact prints from amateurs! negatives on 
paper, leaving large white or toned borders, so that a whole series 
of views may be bound up in book form, each leaf being formed 
of a carbon print with light margin. : 

We are glad to note this forward policy on the part of the 
Autotvpe Company to cater for the amateur, and we hope our 
readers will not be backward in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tumity. We suggest that they write forthwith to the above address 
for the beautifully produced little illustrated booklet, entitled 
“The Making of Permanent Pictures from vour Negatives.” This 
contains full particulars and prices, and will be sent free. 


PENS AND PENCILS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


URING the present season of the year, which may also be 

termed the “present ” season, it would be difficult to suggest 
a more popular gift, that is at once useful, inexpensive, and 
practically everlasting, than a fountain pen. We have on pre- 
vious occasions referred to the excellence of the pens and pencils 
from Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London, for photographers 
and others, and a recent inspection of both the Waterman 
fountain pen and the Koh.i-noor pencils constrains us to add still 
further tribute to their outstanding excellence in their own par- 
ticular class. 

Waterman's “Ideal” pen is made in four types—Regular, 
Safety, Self-filling, and Pump-filling—and there are many designs 
in each type. The prices range from half.a-guinea upwards, and 
each pen is unreservedly guaranteed, wherever soid. Pen points 
may be exchanged as often as necessary in order to perfectly 
suit the hand. The recipient can do this without bothering the 
donor, should the pen be a present, by sending the pen back to 
Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
way, direct, or through a stationer, with sample nib or descrip- 
tion of pen point required. 


For the more economically minded the ideal inexpensive Christ- 
mas or New Year gift would be a Koh-i-noor propelling pencil. 
Everybody—especiall the photographer—knows about the 
virtues and excellence of the Koh-i-noor pencil. For retouching 
and touching up, as well as for pocket use, there is nothing 
better. From gd. to 21s. there is an assortment of most charm- 
ing propelling pencils, in styles to gratify every taste. These 
pencils are workaday pencils, not mere ornaments, and they are 
fitted with the Koh-i.noor lead, which has set the standard of 
pencil quality for the world. 

There are pencils in the familiar yellow wood, with black ends, 
others in celluloid with pretty colourings, and others in gold and 
in silver. Some have refills at the end, others have a sharpener. 
But it is impossible to give any true indication of the variety of 
the series. An opportunity should be taken to personally inspect 
them. All high-class stationers and photographic dealers keep 
an assortment. 
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RAG-TIME. Bv W. W. M. MILLER. 
The original, a print on self-toning paper (41 X6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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Cash-Boxes. 


lhere may 


at first sight to be 
between Christmas, and Cash, and Camera, save that they all 
have the same initial letter, but whether the camera has much 
to do with Christmas or not, it seems pretty certain that cash 
has a good deal to do with it, and cash-boxes—that is, boxes of 


seem no necessary connection 


the cash variety—are quite a Christmas institution. For long 
ages past I have turned resolutely a deaf ear to all who have 
hinted at any possible association between photography and 
£ s. d. Whenever I see such an engaging headline as " Cash in 
the Camera,” I touch wood—one’s head comes in handy for this 
purpose—and hurry on. After all, the camera is not the place 
for cash, especially when you can buy a tin cash-box for eigh- 
teenpence. Moreover, if your camera happens to be one of the 
vest-pocket variety, its internal capacity is strictly limited. Then, 
again, cash in the сашега is a trifle inconvenient if one ever 
wants to make an exposure. To shake out some specie as a 
preliminary is apt to give a false impression of riotous wealth, 
and if the coins are left in they might jar the image. 


The “ Consideration.’ 

It may be that my own experience in the direction of money- 
making by photography is exceptionai, but it has left me a 
soured and disappointed man. The affair was purely a local 
опе—1 am not sure at this distance of time whether our borough 
mayor was about to kick off at a football match, or a flour cart 
had broken down on the town bridge. Whichever it was, it 
aroused the utmost enthusiasm locally, and my camera caught 
it—both the enthusiasm and the event itseif. I sent the print to 
our local newspaper with an intimation—such was my modesty 
in those days—that for a consideration of five shillings the copy- 
right was theirs until such time as borough mayors or flour carts 
should cease to be. By the next post there came a letter from 
our local gazette and mercury saying that they were in receipt 
of mine, with enclosure, and that if I would send them the sug- 
gested consideration of five shillings forthwith, they would imme- 
diately give instructions to their photo-engraver to prepare a 
block. 


For All who can Afford It. 

In spite of this bitter early experience I am still not quite 
proof against dazzling allurements. It may be that thoughts of 
cupidity are excited by the approach of the festive season. Any- 
how, my eye was caught by a recent paragraph on the sugges- 
tion page of a magazine for business men. It was a paragraph 
describing how ons enterprising soul had worked the miracle 
of making money by photography. “Nearly all who can afford 
to do so,” it ran, “would like to have a good picture postcard of 
their own house." Well, seeing that the picture postcard of 
one's own house is offered for the sum of twopence, or for 
a penny if a number are taken, I daresay that here and there, 
even in these days, people will be found who are able to afford 
this extravagance. I should have thought it would be well for 
those who follow this svstem to concentrate chieflv on the 
squares of Mayfair and the crescents of Kensington, though it 
mav be that some of our better-class suburbs could rise to the 
outlay. At any rate, it is to the suburbs this monev-maker has 
gone. 


A Suburban Afternoon. 

The way he goes to work is to enlist the sympathy of the local 
shopkeepers, who receive orders for house-front photographs on 
his behalf. Then, once a month, he calls for the orders, goes 
round the suburb. and takes all the photographs at one tremen- 
dous "sitting." The business pays handsomely, I do not doubt, 
and a lyric poet is needed to do justice to the feelings of our 
suburb on that gorgeous afternoon when, up street and down, 
the photographer lets go at house fronts until his camera turns 
round and looks at him in a dumb appeal for mercy. How the 
suburb must palpitate that afternoon! The pity is that it is 
alwavs tli^ afternoon on which I am called up to the citv. Only 
one suggestion would I put forward with a view to lightening 


the photographer's herculean labours. Since 
in most of our suburban roads the houses 
resemble one another as closely as rows of 
pins, could not the photographer choose a 


typical house, and bv practising just enough diffusion of fccus 
to render the thing pictorial, make it serve tor the lot? 


Seasonable Notes. 

At this season of " waits" one's thoughts naturally travel to 
the ghastly waste of time spent in the dark-room doing nothing 
better than waiting for one's negatives to develop to their full. 
The operation of rocking the dish is purely mechanical, and 
it leaves heaps of our faculties entirely unoccupied. What to 
do in the meantime is a question of material moment, and it 
is not a little astonishing that it has not been seriously tackled. 
We know of one photographer who in these spare, dark hours 
taught himself the twenty-nine times table, but in practice he 
found the knowledge of very little commercial value. On the 
contrary, it led him to a lot of useless expenditure, for, out of 
a senseless pride in his hard-gotten knowledge, and in order to 
prevent it growing rusty from want of use, he drifted into buv- 
ing his shirts twenty-nine at a time, and his other garments in 
batches of the same number, for the practice of calculating the 
price. His facility in this won him the admiration of the various 
shop assistants, but it also carried him into and through the 
Bankruptcy Court. Another passed his enforced idle hours in 
making good resolutions. But he found that they were easier 
to make than to work off, and he died of a clot. 


Yesterday and To-day. 

(Based on a remarkable experience that befell the poet while 
in“ The A. P." Little Gallery, viewing the photographs of histori- 
cal costumes taken by Mr. Bertram Park.) 


I noted the dress of a Stuart, a Tudor, 
The ruff and its starch, or the collar of lace, 

The weird fashions of ages that some think were ruder, 
The fanciful buckle, the eloquent brace. 


Then turned I. Good mercy! What period's this'n? 
An ancient Egyptian in hobble and frill, 

With a feather that looks like a date-palm arisen 
A very great height, and that will not keep still? 


And then the thing spoke, and its eyes flashed with omen, 
So it could not have been a mere picture by Park, 

“I am not an Egyptian," it said, “nor a Roman, 
Nor did I, I thank you, come out of the Ark. 


“Т came, just as vou did, to see how they dressed in 
The days of pomatum and silver brocade ; 

With respect to myself, there is nothing clandestine, 
I'm only a twentieth-century maid." 


—— 
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BUSY FINGERS. By J. J. BEASLEY 
From the Hackney Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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Our publishers inform us that “ Photograms of the 
Year 1913" was entirely sold out at the end of 
November, and although numerous repeat 
SOLD OUT. orders have reached them during the past 
three weeks, including cabled orders from 
America, they regret that they have been quite unable 
to supply. A few copies may still be obtainable 
from local booksellers, but otherwise we are afraid that 
readers who did not endeavour to purchase copies on 
publication, as we advised, will now be unable to secure 
this year's Annual, although a very much larger edition 
was printed than in 1912. That ''Photograms of the 
Year 1913” has again proved an excellent advertising 
medium is also evidenced from letters we have alreadv 
received from firms who were wise enough to be repre- 
sented in the book, which more than ever has justified 
itself this year as being the World's Pictorial Photo- 
graphic Annual. 
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Photography tells a tragic but magnificent story at 
the exhibition of Antarctic photographs at the Fine Art 
Society's Galleries, 148, New Bond 

ANTARCTIC Street. In his desire to make the re- 
PHOTOGRAPHS. cords of the British Antarctic Expedition 
as complete and perfect as possible, 

Captain Scott placed the photographic section in the 
capable hands of Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., 
and that his choice was the right one the present show 
amply demonstrates. Mr. Ponting made nearly two 
thousand negatives—in some instances at the risk of his 
life—and many thousands of feet of cinematograph film 
were also exposed. The present exhibition, numbering 
about 150 pictures, consists mostly of carbon enlarge- 
ments on an impressive scale, appropriate to the weird 
grandeur of the vast solitudes represented. We have 
on more than one occasion referred to Mr. Ponting as 
a camera-artist of the front rank. In these fine pictures 
he has surpassed himself, and they will make their 
appeal to every picture lover, apart from their associa- 
tions as realistic mementoes that bring home the 
wonders of the ice-bound region and the daily life of the 
perished heroes. In many instances, too, their appeal 
to the naturalist and technical worker will be irresistible. 
We hope to reproduce some of these Antarctic pictures 
shortly, with a further note on their significance; but in 
the meantime our readers should, if possible, hasten to 
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see the exhibition for themselves. An illustrated cata- 
logue is issued, and this contains a number of useful 
notes concerning the subjects exhibited. The exhibition 
as a whole is to be shown at several important pro- 
vincial towns in the new year. Applications for loan 
of the collection should be addressed to the Fine Art 
Society at the address given above. 
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The simple gospel of telephotography was preached 
once again the other evening by Dr. Atkin Swan, in front 
of, as he put it, "hundreds of fat 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY scientists, all smoking," at the 
SIMPLIFIED. Camera Club. In succession he laid 
the bogeys of the uselessness, the 
difficulty, and the frightful expensiveness of “tele” 
work. Moreover, by calling out various innocent mem- 
bers of the audience to do simple multiplication sums 
or to find out how many times nine will go into forty- 
five, Dr. Swan contrived to get through the evening 
without (again to quote him) ‘‘a single mathematical or 
other swear word." All that is necessary in order to 
set up in a modest way as a telephotographer is to take 
one's ordinary apparatus, get the shortest focus negative 
lens available, put it behind the longest positive to hand, 
extend the camera, and go to work. The higher the 
magnification, of course, the smaller will be the field 
covered. The maker should be asked to arrange the 
positive and negative elements so that the two foci are 
in one plane, and that should be marked "zero." The 
optical interval then represents the excess of separation 
over the original separation made by the maker. Need- 
less to say, Dr. Swan's lecture was illustrated by some 
first-class telephotography, principally of Alpine 
subjects. 
e @ gg 


From a report to hand from the information bureau 
of the “ Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915 ” 
we learn that “in San Francisco 

PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE all photography, of whatever 
PANAMA EXHIBITION. nature, will be exhibited in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts. The col- 

lection, thus being assembled in one section, will lend 
itself to comparative examination, and it will be possible 
to view the exhibit in its purely mechanical expressions 
and processes as well as in those examples wherein the 
emotional, intellectual, or creative power of the 
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exhibitor is revealed. This ” (according to the report) 
“will accomplish far more for the interests of pictorial 
photography than would result were all good pictorial 
photographs sorted out from the general photographic 
display and placed by themselves in the Fine Arts 
building.” We are afraid that the directors, 1n coming 
to this decision, overlooked the growth of modern pic- 
torial photography and the failure that has attended 
other photographic exhibitions and sections when it has 
been similarly treated. We understand also that the 
size of the Palace of Fine Arts is definitely fixed, and is 
none too great for its uses; but the directors have 
arranged that "in the Liberal Arts Palace the exhibitor 
of photography will receive every consideration of space 
and treatment in the exhibition of his product that con- 
ditions will permit.” This arrangement, unless modi- 
fied later, is likely to result in pictorial photography 
being poorly represented in San Francisco in 1915. 
Goa Q 


Most patented articles are marked with letters, num- 

bers, or abbreviations, and it is possible to recognise 

from these indications the place of 

PATENTED IN. .? origin of the article, because in 

each country the indications are 

different, either owing to law or simply to custom. The 

following table of patent indications in general use is 
translated from Gevers's “Dictionnaire des Brevets " : 


Austria—O. P., No. —. 

Australia—Patented, No. — (and date). 

Belgium— Brevet, No. —. 

Brazil— Patente, No. —. 

Canada—Patented (followed by the year). 

Denmark— Dansk Patent No. —. 

France—Breveté $. С. D. С. | 
Germany—D. К. P., No. — (or, D. К. С. M., No. —). 
Great Britain—Patent No. — (and the year). | 
Holland—Nederlandsch Octrooi, No. —. 
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Hungary—Ung. P., No. —. 

Italy—Brevettato (and the number). 
Japan—(The date and the number in Japanese). 
Mexico—Priviligiado en Mexico, No. —. 
Norway—Norsk, Pat. No. —. 
Portugal—Priviligiado, Pat. No. —. 


Roumania—Brevet de inventiune, Regal Roman, No. — (or 
B. F. G. G., No. —, and the arms of Roumania). 

Russia—Brevet No. — (in Russian}, or, Breveté еп Russie, 
NO. —. 


Spain—Patentado en Espana, No. —. 
Sweden—Svenskt Pat. No.—. 

Switzerland—(The Federal cross, and the number. 
Turkey —B. S. G. D. G. 

United States—Patented, No. — (and date). 
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Now that the cold season is with us, а word of warn- 
ing is necessary against the plan of warming a dark- 
room by means of a gas 
stove or a portable oil 
stove, when no means have 
been taken to get rid of the products of combustion. 
The sense of stuffiness, the dry throat, and smarting 
eyes, which make themselves evident after a short time 
are signals of inefficiency, and it is much better to shiver 
than to remain long in a room so unhvgienically heated. 
There is often no flue outlet in the room which the photo- 
grapher appropriates, and therefore the alternatives are 
either to have one made or to use a stove which auto- 
matically consumes the products of combustion. А 
stove of this character usually suffices for the ordinary 
dark-room. Recently gas stoves, both those which are 
attachable to a flue outlet, and those which incorporate 
some condensing principle for getting rid of the products 
of combustion, have greatly advanced in economy and 
efficiency. The “Omega” dark-room heater, to which 
we recently referred, is one of the best of those which 
consume the products of combustion satisfactorily. 


WARMING THE DARK-ROOM. 


o 


MICROSCOPICAL MOUNTING MEDIA. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


T the outset of his second presidential address before the 
A Royal Photographic Society, Mr. Chapman Jones said that 
photography had many branches and applications, and while 
some of these made a wider appeal than others, no one section 
had a general interest for all photographers. Thereupon he 
devoted himself to considering a section which had not received 
too much encouragement from the general photographic body, 
namely, photomicrography. Even here, however, 1t was possible 
to deal only with one phase of the subject, and he elected to 
speak on the question of obtaining media of high refractive 
power for the mounting of microscopical specimens. | | 

Everything that we saw, said Mr. Jones, dwelt in something 
else, and was rendered visible because 1t and the medium which 
contained it reacted differently to the light falling upon them, or, 
in other words, had different refractive. indices. | Glass, for 
example, while not very clearly visible in air, was still less so in 
water, because the refractive index of glass, namely, 1.5, was 
nearer to that of water (1.33) than to that of air (1). Glass 
became less and less visible as the refractive indices of its media 
approached its own. 

Some objects needed to be rendered more transparent for 
microscopical examination in order that their dark details might 
be visible instead of being lost in the general opacity. Thus in 
photomicrography it was required to have media of various 
refractive powers. Diatoms with their silicified casing had a 
refractive index of 1.43, and thus they were fairly visible in ат; 
but in water and in Canada balsam, with refractive indices near 
their own (1.33 and 1.52 respectively), they were far less visible. 

Stvrax (1.58) might perhaps be regarded as the first of the media 
of higher refractive powers, but it needed a lengthy preparation 
in order to get rid of its volatile constituents. Some of the solid 
alkaloids melted easilv when warmed, and remained in a vitreous 


condition for a longer or shorter time, and in this connection 
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piperine, with a refractive index of 1.68, was worth considera- 
tion. Slides prepared with the crystalline piperine, however, 
began to go opaque in about a month, and in about nine months 
the opacity was entire. By heating some piperine to 125 to 
130 deg. C. for five hours he found that the beginning of crystal- 
lisation (and therefore of opacity) was expedited, but that its 
further progress was retarded, and after fourteen months it was 
not complete. Phosphorus was of higher refractive power, but 
it was sometimes risky, and always troublesome. 

Coming now to media containing arsenic and sulphur, Mr. 
Jones dealt at length with realgar, the arsenic disulphide. Апу 
preparation made with sulphur which was ground, he said, was 
dirty, though the sulphur might be originally pure. The impurity 
was involved in the preparative process, the aerial motes, as he 
called them, concentrating on the sulphur. He purified his sul- 
phur by distilling it twice in a retort, and the arsenic element 
also was twice distilled. Sulphur had a refractive index of 2, 
and realgar of 2.45; various compounds of sulphur and arsenic 
would have indices between these two figures. Realgar itself 
might be used as a medium if after distillation only the vitreous 
transparent parts were selected. Such mounts were probably 
permanent so far as the medium was concerned, but they cracked 
extensively. To avoid this, sulphur was added, and the task 
was to discover the maximuin proportion of sulphur which would 
give a permanent medium. With 7 parts arsenic and from 3 to 
15 parts sulphur, he found the medium crack and come awav 
from the glass. On the other hand, with 7 parts arsenic and 
from 36 to 130 parts sulphur, crvstallisation and opacity set in 
with more or less rapidity. With 7 parts arsenic to 224 or 3o 
parts sulphur, he found the results so far satisfactory, though 
nothing but time could prove the permanence of the preparation. 
Mr. Jones concluded with some directions as to the mounting of 
the specimens. 
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GREAT 
А deal of 
human 
nature comes into 
photography, and 
those who follow 
portraiture re- 
quire to cultivate a good 
deal of tact in order to get 
their own way with their 
sitters. The typical 
peasant, who thinks well-smoothed hair and Sunday 
clothes needful to a characteristic picture is a familiar 
instance. But there are many others, such as the lady 
who prides herself on one side of her face more than the 
other, and considers the advantageous display of a new 
hat of far more importance than any effect of light and 
shade. It is a question whether the sitter is ever en- 
tirely satisfied with the portrait, and the more it carries 
out the particular aim of the artist, the less is it likely 
to correspond with the personal ideal. 

It might be thought that grave men of affairs and 
others whose minds are presumably full of weighty 
matters would 
have a soul 


SOME POINTS ON PORTRAITURE. 
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the effective existence of the pic- 
ture, which is only while it is 
seen, cannot be entirely satisfac- 
tory unless all three are in sym- 
pathy. The more appreciative 
the likeness, the less is it acceptable to a hostile ob- 
server, and the more so to an admiring friend. These 
two points of view can never be reconciled. 

The photographer of celebrities is perhaps wisest who 
avoids hero-worship on the one hand and too candid a 
commentary on the other, for he can never gauge the 
attitude of the third party. A quiet revelation of charac- 
ter is very likely to make the widest appeal by enlisting 
the sympathy of the majority who are more or less in- 
different to the personality portrayed. But this is just 
the sort of portrait that the sitter himself is apt to regard 
as tame, colourless, and deficient in characteristic fire 
and intellectuality. Truly, the portraitist has a thorny 
path! 

A subject that merits attention in regard to the illu- 
mination of portraits is the common practice of darken- 
ing the background in proximity to the light side of the 
head, and placing the shadow side against a light back- 
ground. Of 
course, the ob- 


above such 7 | ject is to pro- 
Sonde HE Á d THE saying about truth having to be ( vj, жезге 
But even they NN sought at the bottom of a well was an old ( , Ее. Bot 

U2 7444 one in Cicero's time (106-43 B.C), who ' 
are not free | i though this 
from vanity, as 2, 7 attributed it to Democritus, the Greek $ may Бе at- 
a prominent | р 24 cynical philosopher (460-350 В.С.), so that at ) tained, the cus- 


p hoto graphic 
artist lately 
discovered in 
preparing fora 
show of nota- 
bilities. Some 
of the least 
pre possessing 
of them were 
the most diffi- 
cult to manage, 
and the stipu- } 2 
lations and ( = ™ 
conditions 
under which = | 
their presentments were to be exhibited, as well as their 
hesitation to give approval of the finished work, were a 
revelation. Those who co-operated in a kindly spirit 
with the efforts of the photographer were rewarded by 
admirable results. But apparently sitters are not 
generally aware that something more is due from them 
than the immobility of wooden images. 

Portraiture differs from landscape, inasmuch as more 
than one individuality is concerned. Natural scenes, of 
course, have their individual character, but it is more 
tractable than the human element. It might, indeed, be 
said that three personalities are needful to the successful 
presentation of a portrait, for the artist, the sitter, and 
the beholder have each their particular conception, and 
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The pictorialist tells us that truth can be 
seen by everyone, anywhere, and at all times, 
if only he uses his eyes properly. The photo- 
grapher in time learns to recognise the fact that 
what is actual factual truth may appear false, and 
vice versá, especially with regard to moving objects. 
A side view of a man walking may be taken at the 
moment when one leg entirely hides the other, and thus 
he appears to be a one-legged man standing on the one leg. 


any rate it has the good ripe flavour of $ tom is still 
@ antiquity. But the Fleet Street pundit of ] open to objec- 
to-day tells us that “truth can lie anywhere." ( tion. It pro- 


duces an arti- 
ficial and illogi- 
cal arrange- 
ment of light, 
is apt to de- 
stroy unity of 
effect, and pre- 
vents the head 
from retiring 
into its own 
atmosphere, 
projecting it 
into the atmosphere of the room where it is shown. 

A picture not merely represents a subject, but repre- 
sents it in an atmosphere. It is for the purpose of 
separating this, and rendering it distinct from the actual 
atmosphere, that a frame is used. In looking at a pic- 
ture, you look into another world, outside the region 
of the commonplace, and in this way the imagination is 
stirred. But if a portrait comes out of its frame and 
claims comparison, say, with the visitors to a private 
view, it cannot fail to suffer in the process. It becomes 
an obtrusive and ineffective interloper. It is evidently 
not real, and it misses the attraction of a creation of 
the imagination. Photographers, it seems, are too apt 
to forget that a portrait is only a picture after all. 
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SOLUTION FOR P.O.P. 


By P. FREDK. VISICK. # 


Special fo " The A. P. & P. №" 


fixing solutions are raised by those who have never 

tried anything but the separate method, and are, for 

some unknown reason, prejudiced. It is a fact 
that there are solutions upon the market to be avoided, 
especially by beginners ignorant of their composition, yet 
desirous of obtaining permanent results; also the instruc- 
tions sometimes issued are such as will lead to failure. 

Incidentally there are many who sing the praises of self- 
toning papers, which require practically the same treatment 
as P.O.P.—toned and fixed in one operation—the only 
material difference being that gold is presumably embodied 
in the emulsion with which the paper is coated. One might 
be reasonably excused for asking, “Why is it that a solu- 
tion of gold chloride and hypo cannot be used for ordinary 
P.O.P. in the form of a combined bath?” The fact is, it 
can! But the tones thereby produced are by no means 
pleasant, and are very similar to those got upon the inferior 
makes of self-toning papers when treated with hypo only, 
and to the tones obtained on the “cheap” varieties of 
P.O.P., of which there are by no means few upon the 
market. Every photographer learns sooner or later that, 
were it possible to get really good material at cut prices, the 
well-known firms whose products are synonymous with 
quality would be obliged to meet the case by reducing their 
prices. This, of course, is proof that the material * almost 
given away " is not worth charging for, and in consequence 
the dependable firms do not look upon this sort of thing as 
competition. 

The public are gradually becoming educated up to the 
fact that firms who spend thousands annually in the equip- 
ment of the best means of manufacture can give better value 
accordingly, and the consumer does not pay for the adver- 
tisements, which are the only means whereby the best value 
can be got at minimum prices. It is bad policy to sacrifice 
quality and appearance for the sake of the extra amount 
necessary to secure material from a firm with a reputation 
to maintain. 

Returning to the subject of this combined toning and fix- 
ing bath, I would say that, providing a formula free from 
chemical objection is used, and providing also a good purple 
tone (such as is characteristic of that got by the use of 
sulphocyanide) is the outcome, there cannot be the slightest 
objection to its use, and the photographer using it for the 
first time will notice the entire absence of “toning troubles,” 
inseparable to the beginner when using separate baths. 

The formula is a modification of one published by 
me some time ago, and afterwards put up in bottles and 
sold in great quantity. My removal from London to Tor- 
quay necessitated its withdrawal from the market; but I 
gather that numerous commercial houses adopted the 
formula with complete success, which should strengthen the 
amateur's confidence. I found for the solution a trade 
name, and remarkable indeed were the reviews that appeared 
in the photographic and scientific Press concerning it. 
These reviews occupy prominent positions in my Press- 
cutting book, and they are good shot for the gun which I 


M ANY of the complaints against combined toning and 


occasionally have to bring out 


AS10 | when confronted by those 
prejudiced. Here, then, is the formula :— 


Hypo 


CEDERE OZ. 
Lead nitrate (not acetate) ....................... ^ gr. 
Gold chloride ........................................ 24 
French chalk AS Sa дысы. i oz. 
hf x IO sash HMM 20 


Dissolve the hypo in about 15 oz. of water, then add the 
lead (which should have been previously dissolved in a little 
hot water to facilitate solution), next the gold in a solution 
of, say, the quantity given to as many drams (stirring all 
the time with a glass rod or a clean stick of wood), and 
finally the chalk, which is, of course, insoluble. It will be 
found convenient to keep on hand a solution of gold chloride 
prepared thus:—After removing the red label surrounding 
а 15-gr. tube of Johnson's gold chloride, place the tube in a 
glass measure and just cover it with water. A tap with a 
stirring rod will break it, which is followed by the addition 
of more water and a good shake round. 

When dissolved and well released from its tube, remove 
the glass and make up to 15 drams, when all that is necessary 
each time a pint of toning and fixing bath is required is to 
take 23 drams, which will contain the requisite amount of 
the chloride. 

The solution will be found to work extremely well with all 
papers that print to a nice bluish purple in the frames, anci 
it 15 a quick and certain cure for obstinate self-toning papers 
—that is, those which reach the orange stage, and seem to 
get no further in hypo alone. 

The quantity given will tone nine whole-plate sheets or 
their equivalent to a good purple colour within the time 
taken to properly fix them. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that gold is eagerly “devoured” by the shadow por- 
tions of a print, and less so throughout the scale of grada- 
tion, so that the area of paper toned will depend largely 
upon the character of the subjects. For instance, a half- 
plate landscape with near and dark foreground would 
“devour” more gold and, incidentally, less hypo than a 
vignetted bust portrait on the same size paper. 

It must also be remembered that the colour of a print (no 
matter what solution be employed) depends largely upon 
the character of the negative. You cannot get purple prints 
from a flat or foggy negative. 

The sheets, deeply printed, are immersed without pre- 
liminary washing (that is, straight from the printing frames) 
into the quantity required to tone them, and withdrawn 
between seven and fifteen minutes after, according to the 
colour desired. If a decidedly brown tone is wanted, with- 
draw when desirable and place in a solution of hypo 3 oz., 
water 1 pint, until the total time of immersion is equivalent. 

Finally, three-quarters of an hour's washing (keeping the 
prints on the move all the time) will yield, upon drying, 
prints equal to and undoubtedly better than the beginner’s 
attempts with separate toning and fixing baths. Purified 
alum, or else formaldehyde (formalin) should be used if the 
prints are to be glazed, drying them first and re-wetting 
prior to squeegeeing if the weather is at all warm. 


Second-hand Apparatus.— Mr. Arthur Spencer, of 41, Harrow 
Road, W., has just issued a new catalogue of his very large stock 
of high-class second-hand cameras, lenses, enlarging apparatus, 
accessories, etc. Special attention is drawn to the fine selection 
of lenses of all kinds which are offered at greatly reduced prices. 
Our readers are advised to write to the above address for a copy 
of the new list, which will be sent free. 
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Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The eleventh annual 
exhibition of the society will be held at the Technical School, 
Southend, from January 3 to 9, 1914. The judge will be Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. There are several open classes, includ. 
ing one for colour photography and another for stereoscopic 
photographs. Full particulars can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. S. Wenman, so, Baxter Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 
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OPYING painted pictures and photographs is at times 

C attempted by amateur photographers, and, simple as 

it may appear at first, a crop of troubles are certain to 

make their appearance during the progress of the operations. 

By far the chief worry arises from reflections, for from 

whichever direction the picture is viewed there ever seem 
to follow patches of bright reflections. 

Light travels in straight lines, and whatever angle it 
is projected at, so it continues, unless deflected by some ob- 
struction in its pathway ; and upon the knowledge of this 
fact depends largely success in copying oil paintings or 
other surfaces, such as glazed photographs, and so on. 

When daylight is employed it is necessary to so arrange 
the angle at which it strikes the picture to be copied as 
ensures its receiving even illumination—a matter of no great 
difficulty when a properly fitted studio is available; but thc 
majority of amateurs will have to do their work in ordinarv 
rooms, with no means of control over the lighting, and to 
such a flash lamp will allow successful results to be ob- 
tained quite simply, and in the most direct manner, at any 
hour, day or night. 

How to Do it by Artificial Light. 

First get the picture to be copied fixed up firmly in a 
perfectly upright position; roughly arrange the subject on 
the ground glass; then, standing bv the camera, with your 
head just in front of the lens, look at the picture for reflected 
lights; most likely there will be no difficultv in finding 


Rough sketch: Oil. 
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plenty, but get someone to hold a light three or four feet in 
front of the picture to be copied, then slowly тоус it 
sideways until the point is reached when one half is evenlv 
illuminated, and no reflected lights are seen. Mark the 


Note light-struck patch in right bottom 
corner. 


Rough sketch: Polperro. 


position of the light; then have the same thing repeated for 
the opposite side, and having again marked the point where 
reflections cease, those two points, one on each side, are 
where the flash lamps are fixed when exposing a plate, and 
if properly done the result will show no reflected lights. 

| Focussing. 

When working at night turn all lights in the room full 
on, and get the general focus, then decide if it is advisable 
to use a colour screen; if so, adjust it on the lens, then 
attach to the picture a sheet of boldly printed matter, with 
the lettering as large and clear as possible, and you are 
ready to get the final focussing done. The large type print 
will render this quite a simple matter, and when satisfied 
remove the paper from front of picture, stop down the lens, 
if thought necessary, put on the lens cap, place dark slide 
in position, draw shutter, and take a final look over things. 
See that the lens is shaded, either by means of a lens tube 
or bringing forward focussing cloth, and all being pre- 
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pared, measure out the full charge of flash powder. Having 
seen the lamp is in working order, then divide the powder 
into two portions, charge the lamp with one half of the 
powder, and hold it on one side of the picture in position 
already fixed upon; fire off the charge, then repeat the opera- 
tion with the second half of the powder on the opposite side, 
and you should have a correctly exposed plate, without 
finding any trouble arising from reflections. 


How Much Powder to Use. 

This depends on the usual considerations, speed of plate, 
diaphragm used, and whether picture is modern and light, or 
old and dark in tone, and depth of colour screen if any. 

As a rough guide, the illustration of the landscape with 
sheep and figure may be referred to; the original sketch, 
measuring 24 by 20 in., is very rough and heavily painted, and 
presents a somewhat trying subject to copy, so far as re- 
flected lights are concerned; yet by firing the lamp twice— 
once from each side—as already described, the lighting was 
satisfactorily dealt with. The lens was stopped down to 
F/16, a Wratten Panchromatic plate used, a No. 2 K filter 
screen; a gramme of Agfa flash powder was fired on each 
side, about 5 feet from the picture. Developing being done 


with rodinal, one in thirty, for five minutes, resulted in a 
negative of very good quality, from which an enlarged print 
was made for reproduction. 

One charm about flash-light work is, once having found 
the right amount of powder to use for a certain subject, 
correct exposures under similar conditions can be duplicated 
again and again at any future time. 
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It has already been pointed out the lens must be com- 
pletely shielded from the flare of light when the lamp is 
fired, or the plate is almost certain to get light struck, and 
a fogged image result; an example of this will be seen at 
the right-hand bottom corner of the second illustration— 
the harbour scene. One of the two flashes when exposing 
this plate was purposely fired a little too near the lens, and 
caused the foggy patch of light. 

When firing the charge take care to get it well outside 
the range of your lens, or if it must come within that area, 
then hold between the lamp and lens some large flat ob- 
ject, to act as a screen while exposure is taking place, and 
so prevent strong light reaching the lens tube and plate—it 
is a very simple but very effective remedy. 

Assuming sufficient powder has been used to give full 
exposure, there is nothing further needed beyond the usual 
method of developing exposed plates. The crux of the 
matter is right exposure, which depends on using the right 
amount of powder for the conditions of the work in hand. 

For all further information regarding flashlight work, the 
reader is referred to the little book published on the subject 
by Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., and written by 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the Editor of this journal. 

The title of the book is “ Magnesium Light Photography.” 
It contains a mass of information, the reading of which 
will convey to any inquiring photographer just the know- 
ledge needed for this form of artificial lighting. And there 
the matter may be left, for these notes are concerned with 
special uses rather than general principles. 
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HE worker accustomed to monochrome is likely to meet with 

some pitfalls in climbing the steep ascent of the colour pro- 
cesses, and a number of these pitfalls were dealt with in a very 
practical lecture which was given before the Royal Photographic 
Society on December and by Mr. J. McIntosh, the secretary. 
For one thing, the reduction of the image, fairly certain in 
monochrome, becomes an uncertain process in the case of the 
screen-plate. In Mr. McIntosh’s hands the best reducing agent 
for autochromes has proved to be the ammonium persulphate 
method, the acid permanganate and the hypo and ferricyanide 
being quite irregular. Even the ammonium persulphate is not 
absolutely reliable, but if general reduction is followed by inten- 
sification, the dull, heavy image may sometimes be brightened up. 


“Contrasty” Subjects. 

Another pitfull is exposure. Mr. McIntosh said that he had 
heard some workers who protested that they were careful to 
avoid the grouping of differently coloured flowers, lest the plate 
should prove unable to do them justice. This misconception 
arose, of course, from previous experience of imperfectly sensi- 
tised so-called orthochromatic plates, or possibly of an unsuitable 
light filter. The fear was baseless, the difficulty to be appre- 
hended being, not colour contrasts, but contrasts of light and 
shade, or between the darkest shade in some deep-tinted flower 
and daylight reflected from the highly polished vase. The 
method he employed with these subjects was to give such an 
exposure that the detail in the shadows should develop up in 
five or six times thc period occupied by the high-lights in making 
their appearance. If the exposure were shorter, then either the 
shadows would be blocked up or the high-lights would be 
developed so far that there would be no silver bromide left in 
the plate to give detail to the positive image. 


Controlling Development. 

Coming to the methods of development, Mr. McIntosh said 
that he found, soon after commencing autochrome work, that 
absolute darkness was a device of the enemy. He worked at 
first in ruby light, and later with a good green light, and found 
no particular need for a desensitiser, possibly because he had 
generally used acid sulphite in his development. 

When working with the Virida lamp-filter, sufficient light was 
obtained to indulge in partial development when this was desir- 
able; in sunset scenes, for example. As the evening light faded, 
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the contrast between the brightly lit sky and the landscape 
became greater than at mid-day, and as a moderately brief 
exposure was necessary to secure the cloud forms without show- 
ing great signs of movement, the landscape portion of the nega- 
tive was likely to be under-exposed. It was a simple plan, when 
the sky was sufficiently developed, to rinse the plate under the 
tap, and then allow the developer to act on the foreground. 


Spots in Autochromes. 

Mr. McIntosh also showed an ingenious printing-frame of his 
invention to get rid of the black and green spots occurring occa- 
sionally in autochromes. After trying other methods of filling up 
the holes left after the use of the knife, he adopted the plan of 
exposing a lantern plate in contact with the autochrome, and 
developing it. It would be evident that where there was a hole 
in the autochrome, there would be a grey deposit on the lantern 
plate. That deposit could be tinted with aniline dyes to match 
its surroundings, and, if necessary, worked over afterwards with 
a retouching pencil. The two should be bound up temporarily 
back to back until the colouring and retouching were complete. 

Using the Paget lantern plate at two feet from an incandescent 
gas mantle, he found that between two and three seconds’ 
exposure was sufficient for development for two minutes in a 
1 in 20 solution of rodinal. The spots, of course, showed up 
strongly, and development might be continued until the image on 
the autochrome was faintly indicated. After fixation the general 
image was invisible, unless the plate were laid face downwards 
on a sheet of paper. Even then the dark spots would appear 
much too strong, but all fear оп that point мо] be dispelled 
when the two plates were brought into contact. 


The Paget Plate. 

Praising the Paget colour plate, Mr. McIntosh thought that 
occasional imperfections, when not due to faulty manipulation, 
were the result of a slight want of red sensitiveness in the plate. 
He suggested that the makers should either issue a mosaic screen 
with a little more red in it, or, preferably, increase slightly the 
red sensitiveness of the plate itself. He showed an apparatus 
of his own invention for facilitating registration in the Paget 
process, the plate and screen being placed in a frame which stood 
diagonally to a horizontal mirror laid*ie such a position as to 
reflect the light of the sky. The necessary adjustments for regis- 
tration were very readily made by the slightest turn of a screw. 
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WAS foraging among some old photographic rubbish the 

other day, and turned out, as it happens, two things 

that seemed to be of interest. The first was an old, un- 
trimmed carbon print; the second was a bottle bearing the 
legend “acid-proof varnish.” I looked at this, smelt it— 
rather nice—(amyl acetate), and wondered when I'd bought 
ii, and what on earth Га got it for. 

If you turn to the print in its unregenerate state (fig. 1), 
vou will notice (it is a portrait of an engineer) that the hair, 
face, collar, and coat of the figure are in the same plane 
as the background (which, by the way, is a blackboard), as 
if the whole subject had been flattened in a hydraulic press, 


Fig. 1. 


and, as might be expected, the print looks lifeless. It should 
be noted that the spider's web on the right of the print, 
which is a diagram to illustrate something to do with the 
working of a steam engine, hits you, not violently, but still 
hits you, in the face. 

Further, there is the second best crop of pinholes that I 
ever remember seeing. In fact, I had come to regard it as 
one of the indiscretions of my youth. 

Now comes the connection with the bottle. It occurred to 
me that if one waterproofed the background, and then in- 
tensified the figure, it would gain immensely in vitality, and 


would come forward in front of the background, which would 


appear to become darker, and would seem to lose contrast 
owing to the increased time wanted for printing. 

It was a simple matter to paint round the outline of the 
figure with the varnish. 


ACID-PROOF VARNISH. 


I found that a single touch quite 
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By BASIL SCHON. 


protected the film under- 


neath. 
After allowing the varnish 


to dry hard, the negative 
was soaked for an hour or 
more. It didn't take very “габ 


kindly to the water at first, 
which was, perhaps, natural, 
as it cannot have had a wash for at least five years. When it 
appeared to have taken to the water without any doubt 
about it, it was treated with mercuric iodide intensifier. This 
was chosen for the purpose because the effect is visible, and 
goes on gradually, so that the process can be stopped when 
the negative has grown as strong as it will be advisable to 
have it for the printing process emploved. 

In printing (carbon), the exposure was judged by com- 
parison with a negative of similar colour—it saves an 
immense amount of trouble to write or scratch the actino- 
meter tint of negatives on the margin. Thus from the first 
one that comes to hand, “ Barnet Brown, 29 +.” The first 
print, practically correctly exposed, was quite a startling 
improvement on the old print of years ago. The general 


effect was excellent, and many of the pinholes disappeared. 
It should be noted that I am not suggesting that people 
should hunt up a negative as much like mine as possible, and 
do likewise, but that they should apply the principle. 
may be better to reduce instead of intensifv in some cases. 
The present case has one great advantage over the majority 
The subject really is improved! 


It 


of articles of this sort. 
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Reduced Slides with an En- 
larging Lantern.—This sounds 
rather like a contradiction of 


' terms until it is explained as 
meaning that the use of a lantern commonly used for enlarg- 
mg is now used for making 3i by 33 slides from negatives 
of any size larger than lantern plate, i.e. quarter-plate and 
larger. 

The advantages over contact slide making of some such 
procedure needs no more than mention to those who 
possess negatives larger than lantern plates, as obviously 
the contact method limits us to 3 in. length of negative, SO 
that we cannot get the whole of our 4 by 3 negative image 
on to a 3 by 3 slide. 

True, we may be debarred by the fact that our enlarging 
lantern will not hold a negative larger than three inches 
in either direction. But should the lantern take any size 
above this limit we can easily use it for reducing these nega- 
tives to slide size. 

Let us, just by way of example, suppose that the 
lantern takes a 5 by 4 negative, and has a lens of 6 in. 
focal length that can be moved to a distance of ro in. from 
the negative. Now то divided by 6 is 1++, where r is the 
linear magnification with the lens at its limiting position. 
Sof-!. or r=14. So the smallest image of our 5 by 4 nega- 
tive would be 74 by 6. 

What we want to do is to get an image of our 5 by 4 
negative so that the 5 in. side is reduced to 3 in. or less. 
jugate will be between the lens. and negative, and equal to 
That is, the ratio is 5 to 3 reduction. 
I plus $ times the focal length, i.e. 6, plus 5$ times 6, or 
6 plus 10, or 16 in. So we must contrive an extension front 
to the enlarger, giving the lens a further shift of 6 in. 

Anyone passably handy with a saw, a hammer, and a few 
nails and an old cigar box can knock up something that will 
serve as an extension front. 


* Another way," as the cookery book says, is to get a lens 
of shorter focal length, or add a supplementary to the 6 in. 
lens, so as to shorten its focal length. The question now is, 
what focal length do we require to give us a reduction of 
5 to 3 with a lens-to-negative distance of 10 in.? | 

If we add 1 to $ we get §. Dividing this into 10 we get 
31 as the required focal length. 

To convert a 6 in. lens into one of 32 we shall require a 
convex lens of 84 in., allowing for a separation of 1 in. But 
to have a little working accommodation it would be better 
to combine a lens of somewhat shorter focal length. Thus, if 
we combine a 7 and a 6 in. lens with 1 in. separation we 
get a combined focus of 3i—i.e. a little shorter than the 
above limit, 33. 


The Focussing Screen, etc. —We all know that when en- 
larging, say, a quarter-plate negative to 12 by то on the 
easel, a very little change of lens-to-negative distance makes 
a good deal of difference in the sharpness (or unsharpness) of 
the projected image. Similarly, when reducing a negative 
to a lantern plate size it becomes important first to focus 
carefully, and secondly to see that the sensitive surface of 
the plate "registers" with the ground or image side of the 
focussing screen. The easiest and best way to do this is 
to use a quarter-plate camera to hold the plate, and, of 
course, the focussing screen. The enlarger is put on a 
firm table, and the quarter-plate camera fixed to a heavy 
block of wood, so that it rests on the table and is not easily 
shifted unintentionally. 

The camera lens is removed, and the open lens flange 
pointed towards the enlarger. ' A quarter-plate dark slide 
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is easily adapted to hold a lantern plate by cutting two pieces 
of stout card, e.g. strawboard, each $ in. wide and just a 
trifle over 31 in. long, so that they will wedge into the two 
opposite ends of the rebate, and take the 3j by 3i plate be- 
tween them. 

“ But” supposing the lantern takes nothing larger than 
a quarter-plate, while we wish to reduce some whole-plate 
negatives to slides! All is not yet lost. While we have 
light we have hope. In such case we make a wooden frame 
to hold the large negative in some such way as a picture 
frame or printing frame holds a piece of glass. Small turn- 
buttons at the corners hold the glass safely. The holder is 
fixed to a good, solid, heavy block of wood in such a way 
that the negative is held in a vertical plane, and with its 
centre the same height above the work table as the centre of 
the projecting lens of the lantern. Now we put a thin nega- 
tive in position in the lantern, and focus this on a sheet of 
white card put in the new negative holder. Then remove the 
negative from the lantern, and adjust the lantern so as to 
get the focussing card evenly illuminated. Now replace this 
card by the negative to be reduced. Set up your quarter- 
plate camera in line with the lantern and negative, with the 
camera lens level with and pointing to the centre of the 
negative. Focus to the required slide and expose a lantern 
plate. Once the apparatus is in position one can then go 
ahead slide making quicker and better in this way perhaps 
than in any other. 

Some workers prefer to use a ground glass or thin sheet 
of milk or opal glass about two inches away from the nega- 
tive. lt is an easy matter to make the negative holder to 
take both the negative and diffusing screen. Such а holder 
is like a shallow box without bottom or lid. The negative 
is buttoned into a rebate at one end and the diffusing screen 
at the other end. 


The Perfect Slide.—In one sense of this term we may say 
that the perfect slide does not and cannot exist, because 
a slide whose density contrasts are just right for a 6 ft. 
disc might be over-strong for a 12 ft. disc. e light remain- 
ing the same, the larger the screen picture, the softer the 
contrasts of the slide should be. Similarly, the scale of 
enlargement being the same, the stronger the light the more 
contrasty should be the slide. So that the perfect slide for 
one set of conditions may be unsatisfactory under other 
circumstances.. Most of us have had this matter brought 
home to us within the last year or so by seeing various slides 
by different colour processes. Some of these slides on a 
3 or 4 ft. screen have given delightful effects, while the same 
slides on a 6 ft. screen have appeared dark, dull, and almost 
colourless in parts. 


Economy in Cover Slips.—Cover slides or slips or glasses 
the same size (3% by 3i) as an ordinary lantern slide can 
be bought. But the present writer's experience with bought 
covers has not been very satisfactory. There does not seem 
to be the same care exercised in selecting the glass, so as to 
be free of bubbles, etc., as is the case with the glass used 
for negatives. The worker with an eye to economy and 
efficiency will ask his quarter-plate-using friends who are 
not slide makers to hand over to him any rejected negatives. 
These are easily cleared of the gelatine by a good-sized bowl 
of water as hot as the hand will bear, to which has been 
added a handful of kitchen soda (carbonate). For about six- 
pence or so one can buy a glass-cutter which a little experi- 
ence teaches опе to use. But, of course, a glazier’s diamond 
is a far more satisfactory tool to use. However, any glass 
dealer for a few pence would soon cut the three or four 
dozen 3} by 4} plates to 3i by 3% covers. 
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"hé X. P. Little Gallery. 


RY DANDY. 


From the Exhibition of Costume Studies held at : 
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By STUART WOODHOUSE. 


THE WASH OF A TUG. 


From the Hackney Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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From the Hackney Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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By WALTER SELFE. 


From the Hackney Photographic Society's Exhibition. 


LOOE. 


EARLY MORNING, 


December 22, 1913. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
tas expressed by correspondents. 


A BROMOIL BLEACHER. 

51в,—1п a letter you recently published on a bromoil bleacher, 
I mentioned that the article I wrote on “The Bromoil Process 
Applied to Lithography ” appeared in the May number, 1910, of 
Process Engravers’ Monthly; this should have been 1912. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you would correct the error on my part, as 
I find it has led one or two people astray. Apologising for 
troubling you, and thanking you in anticipation,—Yours, etc., 


W. J. SMITH. 
London County Council School of 
Photo-Engraving, 6, Bolt Court, E.C. 


DIAMIDOPHENOL. 

S1r,—I should like to commend Mr. Сео. Turner’s excellent 
and exhaustive article on “Diamidophenol” in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. for December 8th. 

It would be advisable, however, to point out that, on account 
of the rapid deterioration of diamidophenol in solution, only the 
quantity of developer required for immediate use should be pre- 
pared, and a stock solution unthought of. 

This fact is, of course, household knowledge to the advanced 
worker ; but the tyro who intends putting into practice the experi- 
ence of Mr. Turner would no doubt welcome the hint.—Yours. 
etc., GEO. W. PRITCHARD. 


REGULAR v. DIFFERENT EVENINGS OF 
THE WEEK FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
MEETINGS. 

SiR,—In your paragraph, on December 1, referring to our 
society you note our programme has lectures arranged on all 
different days of the week, and question if this is better than a 
fixed day. This is a matter which might be discussed in your 
correspondence columns perhaps. Our object in arranging our 
meetings to embrace every day of the week eventually, is, of 
course, to enable those members who have engagements definitely 
fixed throughout the season for other societies or lectures (e.g. 
the University Extension lectures on Fridays), to attend at least 
‘some of our meetings, and thus remove the opportunity some 
might have of saying, “Oh, I cannot come to your meetings 
because I am always engaged on that night.” 

Years ago we used to meet on Tuesdays, but found on chang- 
ing to our present scheme we got an entirely different set of 
members. Now, it is possible for everyone to attend a meeting 
if he chooses to take advantage of it. (They don’t always, 
though!) We find a number of our members have engagements 
on several definite nights of the week throughout the winter, 
and we consequently miss certain faces on particular nights, but 
by the arrangement of different nights we get them later on. 

I may say we held a meeting on Saturday night in a large 
hall, and opened it to the public at sixpence admission. The 
lecture was advertised in the papers, and we got the hall filled. 
These, and our members (who came in free), justified the 
experiment. Many members, of course, find Saturday impos- 
sible, but the general public appreciated the opportunity. 

The lecture was given by a member, Mr. Roland Gorbold 
(a frequent contributor to the pages of THE A. P.), on “The 
Unfrequented Passes of the High Alps,” and illustrated by a 
set of magnificent slides. In passing, may I recommend secre- 
taries who desire a lecture of interest to a mixed audience to 
write to Mr. Gorbold, who has already been booked by several 
societies this season? His lecture on the Swiss Alps is, of 
course, the property of the Affiliation now, and the present one 
is entirely new, and deals with his present vear’s visit. 

It may interest you to see the enclosed circular, which is one 
I have been sending out every month for over a year now. It 
has certainly helped to keep in touch with backward members, 
and has brought many to the meetings who used not to come. 
We have over a hundred members on our list, so that it is no 
light task sending them out each month.—Yours, etc., 

Northants Natural History Society J. DICKENS, 

(Photographic Section). Hon. Secretary. 
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THE 10 х 15 CM. SIZE. 

Ѕ1в,—Аз a user of a 10 by 15 cm. camera, I can thoroughly 
endorse all the good points given by Mr. J. P. Glyn last week in 
THE AMATEUR PHUTOGRAPHER. It is the size, par excellence, for 
ail-rourd work, touring, to genre studies, without enlarging. 

At present the English camera manufacturers are shy at 
tackling this size, hence there is a little trouble in getting acces- 
зогіеѕ, such as changing boxes, envelope slides, fixing tanks, 
etc., but I hope to see firms cater for this size better next year, 
especially in metal to suit portable cameras. 

Could any reader give information of a firm who make fixing 
tanks of celluloid, similar to accumulator cases? 

MONKSEATON. 

Sig,—We are glad that a correspondent in a recent issue has 
set once more before your readers the advantages of the 
о by 15 cm. size. Undoubtedly this size is excellently propor- 
tioned, and lends itself admirably for practically all subjects. 
For several years now we have been regularly supplying all eur 
postcard cameras, both the Anschutz and the plate models of 
the Tenax cameras for the 10 by 15 cm. size, with adapters, so 
that customers have the alternative of using the more general 
plates, 54 by 34, or the 53 by 34 film pack. | 

Although in many cases the cameras have been bought with 
the intention of using the English size, still we think that in 
nearly every case the purchasers have come to the conclusion 
in the end that the regular postcard plate is, if anything, too 
narrow for its length, and that while it is very suitable for some 
pictures which lend themselves to panel treatment, the 
size is not by any means so suited to general work as is the 
10 by 15 cm. Not only are we making cameras this size, but 


the Tenax film packs have also been placed upon the market in 
то by 15 cm.—Yours, etc., C. P. GoERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD. 


London, E.C. 


The Camera Club.—* Carbon Printing" is the subject of Mr. 
L. R. Goodyer's demonstration to-night (Monday, 22nd). 


An illustrated article dealing with the work of Rudolph 
Dührkoop, the well-known pictorial photographer, appears in 
the December numter of our contemporary, the Patrician. 


Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Limited, of 19-23, Oxford Street, 
London, W., have sent us for inspection a new showcard of very 
artistic design, and we should strongly recommend every dealer 
to write Messrs. Dallmeyer, at the above address, for a supply 
of the cards. 


Homeland Handy Guides.—The latest booklet published in this 
useful little series deals with Northwood, Middlesex. It contains 
a number of illustrations and much information of value to 
prospective residents in this district. The price of the booklet is 
3d., and it is issued by the Homeland Association, Ltd., Chandos 
Chambers, 15, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., who will supply a 
list of their numerous guide-books free upon application. 


A Pictorial Worker in Sweden.—Herr Nicola Perscheid, mem- 
ber of the London Salon, and a worker of world-wide repute 10 
circles of artists generally, as well as those of his own profession, 
recently appointed teacher of pictorial photography at the Lette 
Verein Institute in Berlin, has been invited by the Professional 
Association of Swedish Photographers (Svenska Fotografernas 
Férbund), to deliver a course of lectures and demonstrations in 
Stockholm. His highly appreciative audience consisted of 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and Finnish colleagues, not less 
than seventy-five men and women, who had met in the capital of 
Sweden eager to see this well-known authority in matters pictorial 
and purely technical, expound his thorough knowledge, and, by 
practical examples, show his remarkable mastery of pictorial and 
striking portraiture. From reports to hand we learn that the 
leading artistic spirits in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway who 
witnessed Perscheid’s performances in the sphere of oi] printing 
(more especially bromoil), multiple and platinotype printing, the 
hypersensitising of panchromatic plates, and artificial light ex- 
posures on colour-screen plates, find no words to express their 
satisfaction in having witnessed this important series of 
demonstrations which have been highly appreciated by the 
Scandinavian photographic world. 
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should be 
photographs. 


А “MAGAZINE” STEREOSCOPE. 
LTHOUGH of comparatively recent 
origin, there can be little doubt that 

the small stereoscopic transparency (107 
mm. by 45 mm.) has come to stay. Its 
beauty, ease of manufacture, and the 
truth with which it renders the “solidity 
ot solids " appeal to all, photographer and 
* photographee " alike. 

There is one small matter, however, 
which appears to have been overlooked 
bv, or at any rate to have received very 


little attention from, those firms who 
cater for the more indigent of 
photographic buyers. I refer to 


arrangements for viewing a series 


of transparencies without the А 
trouble of changing by hand. А 
natural consequence of such 


changing is that interest will con- 
siderably wane before the arrival 
of the last *slide," in the case of 
all but the most enthusiastic. The 
“slides " cannot easily be changed 
without taking the eyes from the 
lenses, thus involving a “ readjust- 
ment of the eyes” (I have not 
met this term before, but it seems 
to meet the case) between each 
change, a very present trouble to 
most. 

This trouble has appealed to 
me on many occasions, and I 
have devised an arrangement, 
efficient and cheap, a description 
of which will undoubtedly sug- 
gest a new field for the exercise 
of ingenuity by other readers 
who, like myself, are not pre- 
pared to spend pounds upon a 
mere viewing device, when good 
results can be obtained with a 
smaller expenditure. 

Fig. 1 shows the complete 
structure, consisting principally of, if I 
may be pardoned a Hibernicism, a four- 
legged tripod (A) straddling the stereo- 
scope, which must be provided with a 
stand. 

By means of attachments, described 
further on, the slides are linked together, 
and by turning the small crank handle (J) 
are allowed to pass, one by one, between 
the ground glass and the lenses of the 
'Scope. 

The stand (A) is constructed of four 
legs (B) of 3 by 3 in. wood, securely fas- 
tened into the 5 by 3 by r in. top (C), and 
spread to about 9 in. at the bottom. On 
each side a piece of з by 3 by т in. (D) is 
htted, forming the trunnions of the card- 
board tube drum (E) 24 in. diameter, 
over which the slides pass. Each end of 
this tube is provided with a disc of wood, 
into which the axle (F), a piece of metal 
tube 6 in. long by j in. diameter, is tightly 
driven. 

The height of this stand depends en- 
tirely upon the number of slides to be 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


exhibited—a stand 3 ft. 6 in. high taking 
from thirty to forty slides. 

The actuating mechanism consists of 
another piece of tube (G) about ro in. 
long, rotating in two wooden “bearings ' 
(H), and provided at one end with a 
handle (J). Two ordinary cotton reels 
(K) are driven tightly on the axle, and it 
is to these reels that the strings, from 
which the slides depend, are fastened. 

The ‘scope (L) can be one of the com- 
mon box pattern, but it will be necessary 
to cut slots at the top and bottom, through 


4 


which the slides may pass, and to fit thin 
metal guides (M). 

The slide holders (N), figs. 2 and 3, are 
made of strips of very thin metal, ў in. 
wide by 4% in. long, bent channel shape, 
with a small hole drilled + in. from each 
end to take the strings (О). Two are re- 
quired for each slide—one at the top and 
one at the bottom, kept tightly in posi- 
tion by means of an indiarubber band 
(P) gripping the lot across the middle. 

When “erecting ” a series of slides—the 
first slide, made up as described above, 
and two strings (O), each knotted at onc 
end, are threaded through the holes in 
the channels. Small beads (R) are then 
threaded on to give elasticity to the whole. 
The same procedure is repeated, until the 
end has been reached. 

The termination is indicated in fig. 4, 
where knots (S) are shown brought close 
up to the last beads, and small S hooks 
(T) are fastened to the ends of the 
strings. The strings of the reels (K) are 
provided with small swivel hooks (U), 
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which link into the hooks (T), thus 
enabling a string of slides to be quickly 
taken off for the insertion of another. 

Stereoscope and stand, when in use, 
should be erected on a piece of wood (W) 
about 12 in. square, so that their relative 
positions will remain unaltered when the 
whole is moved. 

I do not claim that this arrangement 1s 
by any means perfect in design; it is an 
innovation, and no one will be more 
pleased to hear of improvements than the 
writer. M. oe | 


— o 


TO KEEP SOLUTIONS WARM. 

N the issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. for 

December 9, 1912 (pp. 573-4), the need 
for keeping solutions above a certain tem- 
perature was pointed out. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a capital way 
of warming dishes and baths during the 
winter months. A tripod or four-footed 
iron stand is procured from a dealer in 
chemical apparatus and stood over the 
dark-room lamp; it is obvious that the 
stand must rise well above the lamp 
chimney. On the top of the stand the 
dish is rested. The warmth from the 
chimney rises and keeps the dish and its 
solution from cooling unduly. Note 
carefully that xylonite dishes must not be 
used; granite or metal ones, preferably 
the latter, answer admirably. When it is 
desired to rock the dish, this latter is 
merely raised a few inches above the 
stand and replaced on the platform after- 
wards. It is thus always in the warmth. 
A few hints:—Always warm the dish 
before commencing to develop. Do not 
use cold tap water for diluting solutions. 
Warm the stock bottle of developer by 
standing it in a bowl of hot, though not 
boiling, water. Ву following these 
instructions there is seldom any fear of 
the developing solution falling below a 
"working" temperature, and,  conse- 
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quently, under-developed negatives will 
be avoided. 

Readers who suffer from chilblains on 
the hands should not develop over the 
dark-room lamp, as here suggested. 

M. W. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THEA. Р. & Р. N”? 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHIC lens sent out to the photographic 

public under the zgis of so capable and enthusiastic a 
worker as Captain Owen Wheeler demands something more than 
a cursory or perfunctory notice, hence it has been a pleasure to 
us to subject the new telephotographic combination to a some- 
what thorough examination, this examination being not only 
theoretical or incident to the laboratory, but also practical, as 
involving a trial with the camera. 

The telephotographic combination submitted to us is a com- 
plete instrument, the positive portion being a Ross Homo- 
centric of 5 in. focal length, focal 
aperture 1: 6.3, and the maker’s 
number is 73053. Associated with 
this Homocentric lens is Captain 
Wheeler’s new introduction, which 
he calls a “Dodo,” the Dodo 
being a telephotographic nega- 
tive attachment which, speaking 
generally, is adaptable to any 
ordinary photographic lens which is itself capable of giving 
minute or microscopic definition. 

Hitherto there has been a practical difficulty in constructing 
telephotographic combinations giving a wide choice of degrees 
in magnification, as the correction for spherical aberration 
which is best for low magnifications is not best for high magni- 
fications, but by the use of two negative elements which may be 
employed individually or in combination, Captain Wheeler 
secures three positions of good adjustment. In practice it 
amounts to this. By the Captain’s system of providing two 
negative lenses it becomes easy and practicable for the amateur 
photographer to take his quarter-plate camera into the field and 


Fig. 1.—Print from quarter-plate negative taken with 5 in. 
. Homocentric lens. 


on it to use an ordinary quarter-plate lens for the usual work ; but 
should there be occasion to secure magnified images of distant 
objects the worker has a choice of magnifications from four to 
thirteen diameters, and with fine or critical definition for every 
degree of magnification; laboratory tests on the optical horse 


THE NEW “DODO” 
TELEPHOTO LENS. 
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showing that by the use of the combination submitted to us for 
review, this wide range of magnification is practicable, and with 
critical sharpness for every degree of magnification, provided 
only that the camera will extend to twelve inches. 

In order to test the telephotographic combination that was 
sent to us and to illustrate what power of including distant 
objects is realised by a magnification of thirteen diameters, we 


Fig. 2.—Print from quarter-plate negative taken from same 
standpoint as Fig. 1, but with the “Dodo” attachment in 


combination with 5 in. Homocentric lens. The whole of 
this view is included inside the small white square in Fig. т. 


set a camera to an extension of twelve inches, and then focussed 
by adjusting the separation of the Homocentric and the Dodo; 
the result being shown by the side of a photograph taken with 
the Homocentric only, that is to say, unmagnified. 

The tower and clock so clearly shown in the photograph taken 
with the telephotographic attachment are practically invisible 
to the unassisted eye when the original scene is looked at, a 
telescope of moderate power being required to see the clock and 
read the time; indeed, an average person looking at the unmag- 
nified photograph would not suppose a tower and clock to lie 
almost hidden in the distant gap in the tiees. When the nega- 
tive of the unmagnified photograph is examined by a low-power 
microscope the clock tower can be distinguished, and also the 
clock face, but there is no trace of the figures, these details 
being destroyed partly by the grain of the plate and partly by 
such diffusion of detail as is incidental to the thickness of the 
film. It is, however, scarcely to be hoped that any trace of 
the tower will show in the process reproduction, as the grain 
of the ruled screen still further limits the definition, but we 
shall reserve the original negatives for a short time, as possibly 
some of our readers may be interested in seeing them. 

It will be understood that in the usual telephotographic work 
fine detail and full vigour or intensity are main or paramount 
considerations, and in making our tests we had these two con- 
siderations in mind, but in our endeavour to secure detail we 
only went as far as any average amateur may be expected to 
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go; In short, we took no account of the finer adjustments for the 
variation of spherical aberration and its compensation by regu- 
lating the distance between the elements ot the Homocentric 
lens, neither did we take account of the variation of chemical 
focus for colour-sensitised plates. Had these matters been fully 
attended to, the definition realised would have been far better, 
and the quality of the telephoto combination under trial is so 
good that two or three weeks’ work involved in determining and 
tabulating data might have been well spent. 

Our special precautions were confined to the use of plates 
giving but little or no halaticn, and so colour sensitised as to 
suit the distant planes; precautions emphasised by Captain 
Wheeler, and presenting no difficulty to those who use com- 
mercial or ready prepared plates. | 

A first trial was made, for the sake of comparison, with a 
neglect of these precautions ; the plates used being bromide only 
and no backing or equivalent. This pair of exposures showed 
pronounced halation, but the telephotographic effect was real 
and remarkable. This pair of exposures, in spite of faults and 
defects, may be of interest as showing that the user of 
“ordinary " plates, in the most emphatic sense of the term, may 
find it worth while to take with him such a telephotographic 
combination as that now before us. Another pair of exposures 
was made on plates coated with an emulsion containing enough 
iodide to render the film nearly proof against halation. In this 
case much clearer images are obtained, and the advantage of 
iodide in the emulsion was well illustrated. 

Another trial was made with double-coated plates, the 
iodide emulsion being next the glass, its main function being 
to prevent halation, and the pure bromide emulsion, as used in 
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the first trial, being on the surface. Still clearer telephoto- 
graphic effect was realised. 'The best result, however, was 
obtained with plates, double coated as No. 3, but colour-sensi- 
tised for the yellow, orange, and red by means of dicvanine, 
the bath consisting of 5 milligrams of dicyanine dissolved in 
тоо С.С. of acetone, the solution thus obtained being then mixed 
with 200 c.c. of distilled water. This sufficed for a plate 10 1n. 
square, from which four quarter-plates were afterwards cut. 
Immersion was for three minutes, and the plate was dried in 
seven minutes by being placed on a turntable in a маги 
cupboard. 

A plate so sensitised possesses the chief advantages of the best 
commercial panchromatic plates, and with the advantage of an 
insensitive gap between Е and I", so that a tolerably vivid green 
light тау be used in developing, and a very real advantage of 
the double toning 1s that there is no backing composition to 
interfere with the colour sensitising. . 

The No. 4 exposures are those which we select for illustrating 
this notice, and similar results should be easily obtainable bv 
any moderately careful worker who provides himself with the 
new appliance and who makes use ої the best commercial 
backed and colour-sensitised plates. 

Those wishing to tread with security and comfort in the paths 
of telephotography cannot do better than place themselves in 
the han ls of Captain Wheeler, whose address is Strathmore, 
Prince's Road, Weybridge. The Dodo is actually manufactured 


by Messrs. Ross, and as the adjustments are in special relation 
to the Homocentric of this firn, it may be convenient to obtain 
the complete outfit from them (3, North Side, Clapham Common, 
London). 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth. (Title of print, 
*A Lady of High Degree.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.R.; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; 
August; develóper, rodinal; printing process, Kodak Royal 
bromide. 

The Second Priz» to Jas. Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. (Title of print, “Mums.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Paget E.R. ortho. ; lens, Beck; 4-times screen; exposure, 
24 sec.; time of day, noon, November; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite Sheenette bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to M. O. Dell, 431, North End 
Road, Walham Green, S.W. (Title of print, ^As the Banks fade 
Dimmer Away.") Technical data: Plate, Monarch ; lens, Multi- 
fex; stop, Елт; exposure, 1-30th sec.; time of day, sunset, 
October ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Gilbert Stroud, 24, l'arnham 
Road, Seven Kings. (Title of print, *The Old Church Door.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed ; lens, Neostigmar ; 
stop, F/6; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, noon, Mav ; developer, 
rvtol: printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

II. Booth, Cardiff; Morgan Heiskell, Capri; Gilbert Stroud, 
Seven Kings, E.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Matthew 
Riddell, Glasgow ; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh ; G. C. Weston, 
Harlesden, N.W.; D. M. Phillips, Edinburgh ; E. J. Mowlam, 
Southsea; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Bletcher, Manchester; C. R. Denton, Blyth; E. J. Wadham, 
Horley; E. F. Ledger, Lee, S.E. 


Class Г. 

Н. Booth, Cardiff; D. J. Horsburgh, Edinburgh; Mrs. 
Thomas-Peter, Perranwell ; С. J. Singleton, Rathmines; А. Е. 
Dodridge, Wallington (3); G. Harwood, Winchmore Hill, N. ; 
Miss Н. B. Killby, Cambridge; Edwin Luck, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mrs. Clarke-Lens, Eastbourne; P. G. Read, Putney, 
S.W.; Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; G. II. Pearson, Swindon ; 
Jas. Baker, Birtley, Durham (2); Harry Robinson, Havling 
Island; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; Henry Walker, Louth; 
К. С. Neesham, Chelsea, S.W. ; Miss К. P.-Cunhffe, Northwood ; 
Miss Garnett, Lancaster; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; Miss M. С. 
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Col: 
Boyle, Armagh; Mrs. Е. W. Wyand, Hexham-on-Tyne; Geo. J. 
Fox, Sunderland; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W. ; С. and Н. 
Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); John F. Bird, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Н. W. Bush, Coventry (2); Frederic J. Newham, Ви- 
mingham; H. S. Kelly, Newport, Mon.; Harry Chapman, 
Stretford; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. . 


Class II. 

Sydney Bonnick, London, E.; F. J. Newham, Birmingham ; 
Miss C. Radcliffe, Westmeath; E. $. Goodings, Birmingham ; 
Robt. Hutchison, Glasgow ; Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
W. C. Jardine, Trinidad ; Miss Boon, Brighton; Miss Mourdant, 
Cranleigh; G. T. Stevenson, East Dulwich, S.E.; W. R. 
Travers, Manchester; Miss G. Young, Hampstead, N.W.; В. 
Manners, Queenstown; Percy Henderson, Edinburgh; Jas. 
French, Portsmouth; C. Bansall, Tunbridge Wells; Frank 
Davies, Lincoln; C. F. Donaldson, Harlesden, N.W. 


Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Ш. are 
placed in Class III. 

BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Moreland, 55, Allander 
Terrace, Milngavie. (Title of print, “When Mist Surrounds the 
Little Farm.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, 
Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, 9.30 a.m., 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide 
enlargement, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

A. С. English, West Kensington, W.; C. M. de Launay, Ryde, 
I.W.; G. H. How, Wealdstone; N. Duckworth, Bradford; Joe 
Gregory, Manchester; Н. Ballard, London, Е.; Harold J. 
Doggett, West Hartlepool; Frank Welsh, Shefheld; Wilfred 
Wild, Leeds; Rev. E. Bovenizer, Everingham, Yorks; B. G. 
Gundry, Erith; L. J. Blake, Brocklev; J. W. C. Hutchinson, 
Weare Giffard; A. E. Edwards, Cardiff; P. H. Eldrid, Basing- 
stoke; R. J. Lennard, Bedford ; Ralph Edmondson, Harrogate ; 
F. Jenkinson, Plymouth ; Miss H. Graham, Aberdeen ; W. A. S. 
Wilkes, Canterbury ; Geo. Verinder, Hirmingham ; Wm. Kinder, 
Belfast; B. Norman, Liverpool; Miss Ivy Walter, Doncaster ; 
Chas. Drury, Hampstead, N.W.; Walter Austin, Hemel Hemp- 
stead; Н. С. O'Connor, Waterford. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 
H Bright and Merry Christmas to all my Readers. 


The Scottish Salon. 


The Scottish Salon Committee are receiving 
very gratifying reports in all directions of the 
excellent prospects of the show, from the pictorial 
point of view. The prospectus is out, but as И 
only refers to Federation members and Scots at 
hóme and away, it will not interest my readers 
further than its general announcement of being 
ready. Aberdeen is credited with a reputation, 
and a Scottish reputation never dies, so it is up 
to the Federation associates to see it does not 
suffer in that respect. Some time ago I mentioned 
that a departure was being made from their 
almost impregnable custom of holding a national 
Scottish show, with the leaven of one English 
worker, by asking members of the London Salon 
to send works. This year, what the genial secre- 
tary is pleased to designate a one-group invita- 
tion section of the London Salon is to be the little 
stranger within the gates. Another little dark 
scheme is still up the sleeve of the secretary, but 
I have yet hopes of its extraction, that is, if it 
materialises. 


Scottish Portfolio Winners. 

The Scottish portfolio has been judged, and 
Mr. Wm. W. Weir, of Glasgow, is the happy 
man, he being adjudicated the winner of the 
Macdougald plaque with an exhibit he calls “An 
Irish Beauty,” whilst the South Glasgow Camera 
Club wins the society award with an average 
mark of 5.5  Kinning Park Society is second 
with 4.92, and Aberdeen Photo Art Club is third 
with 3.94, closely followed by Dundee and East 
of Scotland with 3.75 marks. 


Northumberland and Durham Year Book. 

I have just received the Year Book of the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation, which, 
I am bound to add, is the very best year book 
issued by any of the Federations. It is concise, 
informative, and interesting, giving cover to the 
annual report and a host of other matters every 
club official must know. The illustrations are as 
good as the text, and I was certainly highly 
amused at the humour of one or two contributors 
who have inflicted us with their holiday diary. 
The annual report is good throughout, except on 
one point, and I agree with the council that the 
lecture list should be one of the leading features 
of the Federation, and it is hoped that the 
society secretaries will do their utmost to 
persuade some of their members to allow their 
names to go down on next year's list for lecture 
or demonstration. What is required is something 
practical and that will be useful for the beginner. 
Societies depend on the beginner for the future, 
and, therefore, if they wish the Federation to go 
ahead, they must have practical lectures, so that 
the club secretaries can arrange a syllabus that 
will attract new members. Certainly it is on the 
improve, but if every society could provide at 
least two lecturers, then they would have a list 
more worthy of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation. 


Affiliation Slides Damaged. 

Many society readers will be sorry to hear of 
a disastrous accident that has occurred to the 
Royal affiliation 1913 slide set, which has been 
damaged during transit to the Isle of Wight, 
and, in consequence, it is doubtful as to its 
further progress round the societies, or at least 
it will be delayed until duplicates of the damaged 
slides can be prepared. 


Bowes Park Tries Paget. 

The Paget Prize Plate Company's demonstra- 
tion last Monday evening proved that any 
amateur photographer, with ordinary care and 
attention to minor details, could produce good 
photographs in natural colours with very little 
diffculty. A large number of excellent colour 
slides were passed through the lantern, showing 
that the Paget system can be satisfactorily 
employed on all subjects—landscapes, seascapes, 
architecture, portraiture, and still life being well 
rendered. 


Lancashire Changes the Pilot. 

The eighth and memorable annual meeting of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation was held 
last week—memorable because “Tansley,” the 
founder, organiser, and builder, has retired from 
the driving seat. The meeting was exceptional, 
and, therefore, was attended by a great crowd of 
associates, as well as the members of the council 
and the official society delegates. The new 
othcers appointed for 1914 are: President, S. L. 
Coulthurst, F. R.P.S., of Worsley; vice-presidents, 
Miss A. Marsden, of Preston; F. B. Bell, of 


Lancaster; C. St. J. Broadbent, of Darwen; 
J. A. Grindrod, of Rochdale; T. Simmons, of 
Accrington. Hon. secretary, F. Whitaker, of 
19s, Huddersfield Road, Stalybridge. Hon. 


treasurer, W. Tansley, of Everton. Hon. solicitor, 
W. M. Balshaw, of Bolton. Section secretaries: 
Exhibition, T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., of Tyldesley ; 
folios, R. Wright, of Liverpool; slides, H. 
Harrison, of Oldham. Auditors, Messrs. J. 
Hawkins, of Everton, and J. Pearson, of Stock- 
port. The retiring president, H. H. Beetham, 
and the secretary, Ww. Tansley, of Everton, were 
elected life members. 


The Pilot’s Diploma. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation year 
closed with forty-eight societies in the Federa- 
tion and over тоо lecturers, besides which are the 


interchange lecturers from the Yorkshire, Mid- 
land, and East Anglian Federations. The 
treasurer's statement has every year shown a 


credit balance, and this year is no exception. 
At the close of the annual meeting a presentation 
was made to the retiring secretary and founder 
of the Union, in recognition of his services from 
the formation of the Union on October gth, 1905. 
And the souvenir consisted of an illuminated 
address and a gold watch, with the addition of 
a gold-mounted umbrella for Mrs. Tansley. It is 
a fitting wind-up to a brilliant career. 


A Good Word for Armley. 

Mr. Harold G. Grainger, one of the Yorkshire 
Federation lecturers, writes as follows:—" After 
appearing before four societies this session, I 
would like to point out to you the enthusiasm 
for work that pervades the Armley and Wortlev 


Society. Last Thursday they got together à 
splendid collection of between six and seven 
dozen prints at least. Very excellent work, 


especially by the secretary, Mr. Storey, and the 
Brothers Ives. The society now have a large 
membership, and each year organise a very good 
members' show." 


The Level of the Camera. 

Mr. T. Lee Syms has a very happy way of 
saying things that minutely illustrate his points. 
At the Wallasev Amateur Photographic Society 
he pointed out that he did not intend to demon- 
strate how gas-lamps could be altered into trees, 
but he wished to call attention to some small 
ways by which considerable alteration could be 
made in the negative, and which every one 
present might try, and possibly, aíter practice on 
the lines suggested, slight alterations might be 
made in the methods, and even more "control" 
obtained. The lecturer, referring to the “level of 
the camera," said this would appear to be a very 
simple suggestion, but it would be surprising 
what changes would be noticed if the tripod legs 
were reduced to, say, two-thirds the usual height, 
or, on the other hand, if a high view-point could 
be tried. Making use of this suggestion, the 
operator would have complete control over the 
spacing of the foreground. 


With a Bicycle and a Tent. 


A very interesting lecture was given to the 
Hull Photographic Society by Mr. S. E. Bottom- 
lev. who told them how he made a tour through 
“The Beautiful Cities of Germany” on a Бетоб. 
carrying with him а tent, the tour occupying a 
couple of months. Mr. Bottomley made good 
use of his time, and a wonderful crop of Jantern 
slides resulted. 


Some English Cities. 

Those members of the Warrington Photographic 
Society who heard Mr. Mackie, of the Everton 
C.C., speak on “Dickens’ Land” a year ago 
were careful to secure a seat at his lecture on 
Tuesday, when he took as his theme “Some 
English Cities." Commencing with Canterbury 
and Rochester, he reminded us of the close con- 
nection of Dickens with these two places, and 
showed new slides of the house where Uriah 
Heep is supposed to have lived, and another at 
Cobham village of the seminary figuring so 
largely in “Pickwick.” The lecturer then 
travelled to Lincoln and again to Chester, and 
concluded with notes, admirably illustrated, on 
Warwick and Stratford. 


A Real Demonstration of Autochromes. 


At the Coventry Photographic Club on Wednes- 
day one of the members—Mr. H. Landstad—gave 
а practical demonstration of the autochrome 
process, taking a portrait of two lady members 
by flashlight, and completing the development of 
the plate in a glass trough in the lantern, thus 
enabling his audience to watch the gradual build- 
ing up of the colours. Except in bright sun- 
shine, Mr. Landstad prefers to reduce his 
exposures by using super-sensitised plates, bathed 
as recommended by the Lumiére Co. When using 
the ordinary plate the lecturer determines his 
exposure by reckoning the speed of the plate as 
Wynne 14 and multiplying the resultant exposure 
by 2. Ап instructive example was shown in 
which two plates were exposed on the same 
subject. They had reccived identical exposures, 
but one had been normally developed for two and 
а half minutes and the other for three minutes. 
It was pointed out that the extra half-minute 
gave a considerably thinner positive, which is an 
advantage for lantern slide making. Another 
novelty was a stereoscopic slide, which was very 
effective. Altogether the members were admirably 
entertained and had their knowledge of the art 
of colour photography considerably broadened. 


Southport Exhibition. 

The Southport Photographic Society is fortu- 
nate in having its members’ exhibition in the 
Art Gallery, a feature all societies should 
endeavour to obtain where possible. Ла the 
present collection the exhibits number nearly 140, 
including a section for beginners, which is a 
substantial growth from the twenty photographs 
shown at the society’s first exhibition. Mr. Lee 
Syms judged the exhibits, and gave the awards 
to E. W. Johnson, S. Tordoff, C. C. Appleyard, 
and J. M. Fawke, Mr. Appleyard also winning 
the specia! prize for best four exhibits. 


Standardise in Gum bichromate. 


At a meeting of the Watford Camera Club on 
Thursday evening Mr. C. Willé demonstrated 
his latest bichromate method. Не laid great 
stress upon the importance of workers standardis- 
ing their materials, saying that only by doing 
so could they obtain any certainty in their work ; 
he had done so since he had first started the 
bichromate process. 


Midland President on an Artist. 

As a parting shot before vacating the presi- 
dency of the Midland Federation, Mr. G. Embrey, 
of Gloucester, made a happy little speech on the 
relation of art and photography. Nowadays, 
he said, we hear discussions as to whether photo- 
graphv is art. His connections with photography 
went back to 1856, when it was looked upon as 
the work of scientists. He had heard it termed 
art science, which, to his mind, was rather a 
blundering expression. In the early days of thc 
wet plate process, painters took advantage of 
photography in aiding them in their work, and 
he considered that an artist who was also a 
photographer was the better artist. In expressing 
one's feelings of artistic perception by means of 
photography he considered it equallv am art; 
thus the scientist-photographer in doing so was 
an artist. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries trom our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be 


space, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


address must be 
All queries and 
to the Editor, 


written. Full name and 


addressed 


Tug AMATEUR PdOTDGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


о 
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Titles on Print. 
Can you kindly tell me how to put the title 
on a print? J. D. В. (Darlington). 
We presume you mean how to make the 
title appear a’ part of the printing opera- 
tion, 1.е., a part of the negative, as it 
were. One way is to write the title, very 
neatly of course, and in small lettering, 
on a narrow strip of tissue or other semi- 
transparent paper and attach this to the 
negative. The ink used must be of an 
opaque nature, preferably of the water- 
proof kind (e.g., Higgins' waterproof 
black) The labels may be attached to 
the film with a very slight touch of 
seccotine and water in equal parts. Or you 
may write the title direct on the film 
itself.. In this case, of course, the lettering 
has to be reversed left to right. But this 
is not difficult if you first make your copy 
on a piece of tissue paper and then look 
at it through the paper with the writing 
on the side away from you. 


Potass. Carbonate. 
In making up developing formule I notice 
that potass. carbonate 15 sometimes men- 
tioned in place of soda carbonate. . Is there 
any advantage in using the potassium salt? 
E. F. (Hyde). 
There is no advantage outside the 
individual convenience of the case. The 
following table gives you at a glance the 
equivalent quantities, also prices, taken 
from a well-known dealer's list: 


ANHYDROUS DRY). 


Soda Carb. 
Alkaline equivalence ө I 
Chemical formula ... Na,CO, 
Molecular weight 106 
Price, pure Is. 3d. lb. 
, commercial ... ... — 


Thus you ses» that 1 part by weight of 
soda carb. dry is equal to 1.3 parts pot. 
carb. dry, and 2.7 parts of crystal soda 
carb. 


Stained Bromide Print. 
Having badly stained a bromide enlargement 
by forcing development, should be glad of 

reliable formula to remove stain. 
S. S. H. (Swindon). 

We greatly doubt your being able to 
remove this stain, which is probably due 
to oxidised developer. But your best 


chance will be to rebalogenise the print 

and redevelop it with freshly mixed 

amidol and  sulphite, without any 

bromide. 

Diamidophenol. 
(1) Is diamidophenol interchangeable in any 
formule with amidol? (2) If so are the 
qualities the same? (3) Please compare their 
developing qualities. (4) Is diamidophenol 
the same as paramido? (s) Is the sulphura- 
tion process of toning suitable for a beginner? 


P. M. (West Kirby). 

(1) We cannot say for any or every 
formula, but so far as our experience goes 
diamido may be used in place of amidol 
in those developing formule with which 
we have personal acquaintance. (2) The 
same or very similar. (3) This is 1n- 
cluded in 2. (4) No, they are entirely 
different. (s) Yes, quite easy and suitable 
for a beginner. But for good toning re- 
sults, a good bright, fully developed, pro- 
perly fixed, and thoroughly washed print 
is essential. No toning process will make 
a good picture out of a bad print. 


Gaslight Paper; Matt Varnish. 
Will you please give formula for making 
gaslight paper? Also for making matt var- 


nish? For what purpose is matt varnish 


used? Is it applied to the face or back of 
the negative, etc.? G. G. (Margate). 


It strikes us as rather curious that you 
should wish to know how to make matt 
varnish and yet not know what it is used 
for. It is usually applied to the glass 


| 


| CRYSTAL, 


Pot. Carb. Soda Carb. Pot. Carb. 
1'3 27 16 
K,CO, Na,CO,10Aq| K,CO,3Aq 
138 | 286 192 
Is. 44. 1. 6d. 1b. — 
зӣ. 1b. 1d. 1b. — 


side of the negative. Its chief use in this 
connection is to diffuse and so soften the 
printing action of light, very much as the 
interposition of a piece of ground glass 
would act. But matt varnish can be 
applied locally, which is hardly the case 
with ground glass. In 1 oz. of ether dis- 
solve 4o gr. of gum sandarac, and also 
то gr. of gum mastic. Then add 1 oz. of 
rectified benzole. You will probably 
find it cheaper to buy than to make matt 
varnish, unless you are wanting it in con- 
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siderable quantity. From your letter we 
glean the notion that you are under the 
impression that the making of gaslight 
paper is a simple affair. But unless you 
have had considerable experience in the 
making of emulsions and coating paper 
you would not find it very easy. You will 
find it very much cheaper to buy reliable 
gaslight paper than to make it, consider- 
ing the cost, time, trouble, and very con- 
siderable uncertainty that it will be usable 
when you have made it. If, after further 
consideration, you still wish to try and 
make it, we will give you a formula. 


Exposure Tables. 
I have been greatly puzzled over the state- 
ment “exposure varies as the square of the 
distance.” For instance, if the exposure at 
I ft. be то sec., it 15 40 sec. at a ft., go sec. at 
3 ft. I understand the square of s is 4, and 
of 3 is 9; but where does the o come from ? 
Again, the square of 1 cannot be 1o, etc. 
H. J. C. (Rainham). 

The square of a number, say 3, is the 
number multiplied by itself, i.e. 3 times 
3 Or 9, 4 times 4 or 16, and so оп: The 
ratio of two numbers is their relation to 
one another. Thus, the ratio of 3 to 2 
means that the former is one a half times 
the latter. So that the same ratio can be 
expressed by other pairs of numbers. For 
instance, 3 to 2, 6 to 4, 12 to 8, 4} to 3, 
1j to 1, etc., are all the same ratio. So 
that we can say the ratio of 3 to 2 equals 
the ratio 12 to 8, or, as 3 is to 2, SO 1$ 12 
to 8, and so on. Now, the exposure of 
bromide paper by a gas flame or other 
source of artificial light is longer the 
further away one is from the light, and 
the connection between exposure and dis- 
tance is as you state, viz. the exposure 
varies, Or is proportional to, or in the 
ratio, i.e. not of the distance, but the square 
of the distance. Let us only consider 
three distances at first, so as to simplify 
matters, viz. 1, 2, and 3 ft. Now, the 
squares of 1, 2, and 3 are 1, 4, and 9, so 
the exposures at these distances will be 
proportional to, but not necessarily the 
same as, these numbers. Perhaps you 
will see this better in tabular form : — 


Distances 


m I 2 3 
Squares of distances ....... 1 4 9 
Examples of equivalent 
exposures .................... I 4 9 
Ditto ditto 2 8 18 
Ditto ditto 3 12 27 
Ditto ditto IO 40 90 


Suppose, now, that you have found out 
that 5 seconds is the correct exposure for 
a certain negative, paper, and light. at, 
say, 12 inches from the light. What would 
this correspond to at 20 inches from the 
light? Squaring 12 and 20 we get 144 and 
400. We can call this 150 and 400 
nearly. This is the same ratio as 15 and 
40 (or dividing each by 5) 3 and 8. But we 
have already seen that the exposure varies 
in proportion with the square of the dis- 
tance, i.e. squares of 12 and 20, i.e. 5 to 8. 
So our rule of three is, as 3 is to 8 so are 
5 seconds to required exposure. Thus 5 
times 8 are 40, and this divided by 3 is 
133, sav 13 seconds. Once again, to put 
this in tabular form : — 
Distances from lhght—12 and 20. 
Squares of distances—144 and доо. 
Reduced proportion—3 and 8 
Corresponding exposures—s and 13}. 
Obviously had the first exposure been 3 
seconds at 12 inches, the second would 
have been 8 at 20 inches. Or if the first 
were 6 the second would be 16, and so on. 
If this is not all quite clear, write and say 
exactly where your difficulty is. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


199th 
Lesson. 
E have from time to 
time suggested 
various occupations 
for the photographer 
during the winter, 
but to suppose that 
it is not possible to 
do anything beyond 
printing, slide mak- 
ing, mounting, and 
so on is quite errone- 
ous, and year by 
year outdoor photo- 
graphy 15 practised 
in the winter months 
to an increasing extent. Naturally the 
work is different from summer photo- 
graphy, and the worker who has a 
little fixed-focus camera with one stop, 
and that probably F/11, and a single 
shutter speed of perhaps a twentieth of 
a second, can scarcely expect to get 
good, well-exposed negatives during the 
dark days, unless stationary objects 
are selected, the camera held on some 
rigid support, and a time exposurc 
given. The Exposure Table we print 
each month will be found auite reliable 
for all-round work in the winter, and 
the instructions we have often given 
on the use of the exposure meter are 
quite as applicable in the winter as at 
any other time of the year. 


Fig. 1. 


But we have found very frequently 
that winter exposures are flat and un- 
interesting, and the results generally 
lacking life, and we want to suggest a 
few ways in which such results may be 
avoided. Let us 
look for a 
moment at the 
conditions œf 
lighting and so 
on in the sum- 
mer, when we 
expect to, and 
generally do, 
secure good, 
clean, bright 
negatives. We 
have on bright 
days a reason- 
ably clear 
atmosphere and 


a direct sun- 
shine, which 
means, of 


course, that one 
side of the 
various objects 
is strongly 
lighted while the other side is in 
shadow. Now this strength of light 
and shadow is represented on the plate 
by areas where there is only a little 
light action on the sensitive film, and 
by areas where 
there is a good 
deal of light 
action. Conse- 
quently, if we 
give a proper 
exposure, we 
shall be able to 
develop the 
areas where 
there has been 
a good deal of 
light action to 
considerable 
density, and so 


obtain ample 
contrast in our 
negative. In 
other v.ords, the 
scientist would 
tell us the 
densities of the 
negative are 


MAKING THE BEST OF WINTER EXPOSURES. 


proportional to the intensities 
reaching the sensitive film. 
Of course, as we all know, we do 


of light 


sometimes get flat, feeble, muddy re- 


sults on very brilliant davs, but this 


Fig. a. 


is due to an error of exposure, or to 
insufficient length of time in the de- 
vcloping dish. 

Now let us compare the conditions in 
winter with those we have just referred 
to. We have, first of all, a much 
weaker light, and so the brightness of 
the high lights is less. Then the mois- 
ture particles forming mistiness or haze 
are more in evidence in the damper 
weather, and these particles not only 
cut off a certain quantity of the light 
reflected from the brighter objects, thus 
dulling their brightness, but they 
actually lighten the shadows, because 
they are of a greyish colour, and come 
in between the shadows and the lens. 
So that under the most favourable con- 
ditions in the winter we have all our 
average subjects under much flatter and 
duller lighting than in the summer. 
This seems fairly obvious, but we are 
often surprised to find how often it is 
unrecognised, and everything else is 
suspected as causing the flatness of the 
negative except the poor lighting of the 
original. When the winter conditions 
are really bad, of course, matters are 
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much worse. For example, exposures 
may be attempted in a drizzle of rain, 
or when the light is exceptionally poor, 
or when there is a good deal of haze, 
or perhaps with the light shining flatly 
on the subject, that is, from behind the 
camera. And if the light is shining 
from directly in front, things are almost 
as bad, especially if what light there is 
is shining on to the lens. 
Sometimes, too, the hazi- 
ness of the negative is 
greatly intensified by reason 
of the fact that the polished 
surfaces of the lens have 
acquired a slight film of 
moisture and dust, and this 
is causing a scattering of 
the light passing through 
the glasses. Special care 
should be taken to see that 
the lens surfaces are kept 
quite bright and polished, 
using, of course, a perfectly 
clean piece of soft silk rag 
for the purpose of wiping 
the polished surfaces. 

It is a mistake to suppose 


` that in order to secure 
good, vigorous negatives 
the exposures must cut 
down a great deal. We 
want good density for the 
high lights, and density 


cannot be obtained without 
light action on the film. So, while we 
want to avoid any tendency to over- 
exposure, we must take care not to 
under-expose, i.e., we must have 
enough light action on the film to de- 
velop up. Having got an adequate ex- 
posure, we must develop sufficiently. It 
is not too much to say that many winter 
subjects would do with from half as much 
again to twice as much development as 
summer subjects demand. This needs 
some slight qualification, for we may 
have brilliantly lighted snow scenes 
when the air is almost free from mois- 
ture, and when the contrast in the 
subject is ample. But we are speaking 
generally of winter subjects taken when 
the atmosphere is almost saturated 
with moisture. 

Those workers who use plates instead 
of films will often find it an advantage 


v 


Fig. 4. 
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to use really slow plates. If we think 
for a moment, we shall see that many 
subjects will require exposures of a 
second or two, and so the camera must 
be supported. Now when we have to 
give a second it is little more difficult 
to give three or four seconds, and the 
use of the slow plate almost always 
ensures a brighter and pluckier nega- 
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Fig. 3 


tive, for slow plates tend to greater 
contrast. 

If we look for a moment at the illus- 
trations, we shall see in fig. 1 a subject 
which demanded an instantaneous ex- 
posure, not a very rapid one, but some- 
thing like а  quarter-second, and, 
although fairly full development gave 
a good degree of contrast between sky 
and horses and between road and horses 
there is little strong detail in the group 
of horses. In fig. 2 a fuller exposure 
was possible, and the full development 
ensured the requisite degree of contrast, 
the sky being just removed from white 
paper. On the other hand, fig. 3 was 
not fully developed, and as we have 
a wide expanse of roadway very flatly 
lighted, the whole print looks dull and 
uninteresting. Had this plate been de- 
veloped for twice the time, the resultant 
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effect would have been more vigorous. 

Of course, there are occasions when 
this increase of the development time 
will bring troubles, and with subjects 
where halation is likely to occur the 
halation will be increased. Or where 
there is a good deal of heavy shadow 
and some brightly lighted portion there 
may be a continuation of halation 
and over-exposure. Figs 4 
and s are a pair of prints, 
not winter exposures, it is 
true, but showing very 
graphically this loss of de- 
tail in the high lights when 
development is prolonged. 
Fig. 4 is a print from the 
negative, and, of course, is 
no use at all, for the church 
is almost lost, buried in the 
excessive density of that 
portion of the film.  Atter 
the print had been made, 
this central portion was 
carefully “rubbed down” 
with a bit of fine wash 
leather held over the finger 
tips, the leather being 
wetted with alcohol. The 
rubbing on the perfectly 
dried surface slowly and 
smoothly grinds away an 
upper layer of the gelatine, 
and so reveals the detail 
which was buried. Fig. 5 
is a print made after this rubbing down 
was done, and is a vast improvement 
on the original. This is a little dodge 
which needs practice, before any impor- 
tant negative is attempted, for it is 
somewhat easy at first to rub unevenly. 


EW READERS of 

“The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 
Beginners articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 


Fig. 5. 
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The original, a bromide print (10X8), was awarded, Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THE photographer as compared with the 
draughtsman is in the inferior position in 
at least one very important respect. As 
regards choice of point of view, i.e. selec- 
tion of subject, in the general sense of the 
term, the two workers are much on the sa:ne 
level. But when it comes to selecting some 
parts and omitting others, or shifting the 
relative position of the parts to be included 
in the work, the camera man is almost 
powerless in comparison with the sketcher. 
But “almost” does not mean "quite "—as 
some anti-photography critics would have 
The photographer’s powers of control in the direction 


us think. 
of selection and arrangement are largely confined to the nearer 


parts of his outdoor subject. For it goes without much saying 
that with the above outdoor subject—landscape, or seascape if 
you like—before us, our thoughts are gathered around sub- 
jects of somewhat general character. | 

For instance, in this very pleasant and able picture the 
thought arises, *Could the photographer have treated this sub- 
ject in any different manner?" The answer is, "Yes, but a 
different treatment does not necessarily mean a better result." 
First, we notice that the horizon comes somewhere near about 
half way up the composition—or selection, if the quibbler prefers 
the latter term. Thus there is a tendency to divide the subject 
space into two nearly equal parts. This is not necessarily good 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—IX. 


or bad in itself. But where the two parts, sky and cloud, land 
and water, are of more or less equal pictorial interest, as they 
are in this case, there is a tendency for the spectator’s interest to 
be divided, and thus diffused or weakened. There is a well 
known and widely accepted working maxim among painters— 
extremists of recent years not included—that there should be a 
predominant partner in the wedded couple land and sky. In 
this case it would appear to be the sky partner, and so one feels 
inclined to give this part the dominant picture space. This 
might have been done here without shifting one’s position, by 
merely lowering the camera near to the water level. Be it noted 
that merely lowering the view-point does not materially affect the 
quantity of subject matter in the same way that trimming off a 
slice from the bottom of the present picture would affect it. But 
by lowering the lens we could compress the lower half or so, 1.e. 
the part below the horizon, into something like half its present 
picture space. Indeed, lowering the lens's position would include 
a little more iminediate foreground, as well as compress the land 
parts. The compression of the one part gives a corresponding 
increase of sky space. In this way we should probably get a 
better feeling of greater space. 

Technically the work is of a much-to-be-commended order, 
though we are free to confess that the light and shade contrasts 
in the cloud and sky part strike us as undesirably strong. 
These and other signs lead one to think that a trifle less develop- 
ment of the negative would have given a rather more har- 


monious general result. 
Digitizea by GOOLE 
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Too Expensive. 

It is only lately that I have learned why so many people seek 
the Alps or the paradise of the Pyrenees. They go because 
they simply cannot afford to stop at home. It is much too 
expensive to remain in England. We had it worked out the 
other night with exquisite simplicity by Mr. Julian Grande. He 
proved up to the tripod head that it will cost you more to spend 
your Christmas, say, at Brighton and Bournemouth than to 
take a run over to Switzerland. You can have a fortnight in 
Switzerland for a couple of five-pound notes, while at 
Brighton—— But I know that this is not the main considera- 
tion with some photographers. Pictures showing the ascent of 
dizzy Alps, such things—I mean the pictures—being procurable 
commercially in Switzerland, will earn them their just and 
proper meed of applause when they come back, whereas the 
view of Brighton front would never suggest anything heroic, 
although it ought to. 


Everything Greatly Reduced. 

And now that Dr. Atkin Swan has been applying the potassium 
ferricyanide and hypo method to the reduction of the photo- 
grapher's hotel bill, another obstacle to the jaunt abroad is 
overcome. The doctor began with the Channel Islands, but he 
has now extended the scope of his benevolent activities tu 
Algeria, where a camera has become the passport to a free ride 
on a camel's back out into the heart of the neighbouring Sahara. 
There the photographer is dumped down and left till called for. 
When next we hear of Dr. Swan it will probably be found that 
he has obtained accommodation for us on most reasonable terms 
in the wigwams of some palm-covered island, where every 
prospect pleases and only——, but then we need not go in for 
portraiture or figure study unless we like. A trifling extra charge 
will entitle the photographer to the use of the calabash as a 
developing dish, and karosses as changing bags. 


The Weather Report. 


But at present our cheery ambassador has only got as far as 
North Africa, and I am not sure that photographers would rush 
there, in spite of the reduced tariff, were it not for Dr. Swan’s 
emphatic statements as to the Algerian climate. Не has cer- 
tainly cleared up a false impression under which I, for one, was 
labouring. In Algeria, he says, unless the thermometer goes 
below sixty degrees, it is fairly warm. With regard to moisture, 
unless there happens to be rain, or snow, or “humidity in the 
atmosphere, it is quite dry. If the sun does not shine, it 
is generally dull, and if there is a wind, and it comes from 
a cold quarter, then there is quite a cold wind in Algeria. 
The only obstacle, therefore, to setting off post-haste for the 
country of the locust and the scorpion is the Channel. And I 
heard recently that when one of the most intrepid of Alpine 
guides, a man who has vaulted over many a yawning precipice, 
was asked to come to London, “Not until there is a Channel 
tunnel,” was his reply. 


Wind and Wave. 


The mention of the Channel reminds me that at the Camera 
Club, a few nights ago, someone was talking about the storms 
he had encountered as a Channel passenger; whereupon a very 
curious thing happened. There are various ways in which such 
a delicate subject as marine disturbances can be suggested 
There is the poetical way, as in the well-known stanza : — 


When descends on the Atlantic the gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges the toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks. 


Then there is what someone has pointed out as the prosaic 
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equivalent for the foregoing: “General inference 
from 6 p.m. observations. The depression in 
the far north of the Atlantic appears likely to 
extend southward, with wind and rain. Sea 
passages rough." Апа there is a third way, namely, the pic- 
torial. It was this third way which led to the happening of a 
strange thing at the Camera Club. 


That Sinking Feeling. 


“Gentlemen,” said the lecturer, “I secured the photograph o 
those breakers from the engine-room hatchway. A strong gale 
was blowing at the time. You observe the processional charac- 
ter of the waves.” (A groan from behind me, which might have 
been an attempt at applause.) “The next wave, gentlemen, wa: 
taken from the lower deck. Its height I judged to be ді fee 
6 inches.” (A gentleman went out.) The wave in the picture 
was photographed from the boat deck. Its length from crest to 
crest was 612 feet, and it took 8.5 seconds to run the soo feet 
length of our ship.” (Two gentlemen went out.) “My next few 
photographs, gentlemen, were taken from the captain’s bridge 
wi.ie the gale was blowing 103 miles an hour.” (The audience 
at this point was rapidly being depleted.) “In my next phota- 
graph vou will observe the immense volume of the oncoming 
wave." (The Adelphi was now describing angles of oo deg.) 
"I propose now to show you some photographs taken from the 
mast-head——" (І went out.) 


Optics on the Brain. 


Addressed to the bulky volume, just published, containing the 
“Proceedings of the Optical Convention.” 


O, subtle tome, with sine, and logarithm, 
And all things that are optical replete, 
Your mathematics may disturb my rhythm, 
And make my muse to shudder and retreat ; 
And yet ГП hymn you, to your final symbol, 
Though to appraise you needs a brain more nimble. 


At dawn I grappled with the sector shutter, 
At Abney's beck, the midnight oil I burned, 
Lens-testing made me miss my bread and butter, 
And every worldly gaiety I spurned, 
Until I had digested some Lan-Davis 
(And learned what the existence of a slave is). 


At last I understood the aberrations, 
Chromatic, spherical, and what you please, 

And everywhere I went I saw striations, 
And stumbled down refractive indices, 

Until I qualified for a diploma, 

By personally illustrating—coma. 
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See article on page 5%. 
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THE FOX CUB. By DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 
See article on page 596. 
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We would particularly draw the attention of our 
readers to the series of beautiful nature studies which 
constitute the bulk of our illustra- 
tions this week. The point has been 
sometimes raised that nature photo- 
graphy is simply one of the technical 
or scientific branches of our many-sided camera craft, 
and, indeed, a letter published on another page would 
seem to suggest the same thing. We are glad, therefore, 
in the concluding number of this year’s volume of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., to include a few nature studies by mem- 
bers of the Zoological Photographic Club, which amply 
demonstrate the pictorial possibilities of nature work at 
its best. We are sure our readers will appreciate the 
beauty and truth of these pictures, and if any further 
proof is needed that good nature photography can also 
be eminently pictorial, we would refer the doubting one 
to the pages of our contemporary, Wild Life, to which 
a further reference is made elsewhere. 

e Bb & 

Once again we read in the daily press, apropos of 

the Ponting exhibition of Antarctic photographs, of the 
need for a national gallery of photo- 

SAVED FROM graphic work. The trouble is that, while 
OBLIVION. everybody recognises the great value of 
a permanent collection, everybody thinks 


PICTORIAL NATURE 
STUDIES. 


it everybody else's duty to take the initiative in the - 


matter. One wonders sometimes as to the ultimate 
destiny of some of the photographs which appear on 
the exhibition wall. A large proportion of them go intc 
possibly deserved oblivion, but for the cream of them 
a better fate should be in store. It is an opportunity 
for a philanthropist to purchase five per cent. of the 
best work shown at the leading exhibitions each year, 
and give it a permanent home. So far as pictorial work 
is concerned, the reproductions in “ Photograms of the 
Year ” represent something of this sort, and the value 
of this annual will be even more appreciated in years to 
come, for it will knit together the history of pictorial 
photography. "We have already on previous occasions 
referred to the fine collection of pictorial photographs 
owned by Mr. Harold Holcroft, of Wolverhampton. 
This is probably unique in this country, and in America 
we believe that Mr. Alfred Stieglitz has a wonderful col- 
lection also. There is no reason why other collections 
should not be made of the best work year by year. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
€ EDITORIAL COMMENT 


. differentiated shadows. 


= 


a. 


In his fascinating lecture at the Royal Photographic 
Society on the subject of the radiography of plants and 
flowers, Dr. Reginald Morton 
ARE CAMERA PICTURES maintained that the x-ray pic- 
SHADOWGRAPHS? ture is not a shadowgraph. 
The usual idea of a radiograph 
is that of a silhouette, and a silhouette it would be were it 
not for the fact that secondary rays are excited when 
the x-ray beam impinges on any object; and these 
secondary rays give detail, finish, and shading to an 
x-ray picture. An x-ray picture is a silhouette, plus an 
electronic impression, plus a fluorescent image, and 
plus also, perhaps, an ordinary photograph, owing to 
the green light of the focus tube. Some critics in the 
discussion maintained, notwithstanding this, that an 
x-ray picture was а shadowgraph, the rays penetrating 
a substance in varying intensity owing to difference in 
the composition of the substance, and giving rise to 
Dr. Morton, however, turned 
the tables by asking if an ordinary photograph was not 
a shadowgraph— merely a picture made up of shadows 
of different density. Moreover, is not a lantern slide 
which is shown on a screen a shadowgraph, the whole 
detail of the image being got by the different thick- 
nesses of the deposit of silver? 
eh os 
Most photographers would be of opinion that the 
presence of clouds in the sky involved less illumination 
in interiors. The contrary is 
often the case, according to Mr. 
P. J. Waldram, F.S.I., who gave 
an interesting lecture before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society last week. He finds 
that white or very light grey clouds materially increase 
the illumination of interiors. The opposite supposition, 
he said, was often bolstered up by the tests of the length 
of time required to darken photographic paper; but it 
had to be remembered that this paper was unduly sensi- 
tive to the rays of light from blue sky. This was un- 
fortunate, because otherwise such photographic tests 
would have been valuable in many cases, instead of 
being, as they were, sometimes accurate, sometimes 
approximate, and sometimes wholly erroneous. Our 
intuitive impressions that a blue sky necessarily gives 
more interior illumination than a sky of white clouds are 
also often deceptive, because they fail to recognise that 


BLUE SKY AND 
INTERIOR LIGHTING. 
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blue sky gives us very little of that diffused light upon 
which all interiors must depend when they are not re- 
ceiving the sun's rays direct, or directly retlected. 
e e s 

Amateur photographers, according to Photo- 
graphische Industrie, do not attach sufficient import- 
ance to the varnishing 
of their negatives. Itis 
calculated, оп what 
grounds we do not know, that eighty per cent. do their 
printing from unvarnished negatives, thereby risking 
the deterioration, not only of the paper, but of the 
plates. If during the cold season a negative be taken 
from a cold place into a warm one, not only will the 
glass side be tarnished, but also the non-varnished gela- 
tine. The humidity penetrates into the layer in such a 
manner that during the printing it is communicated to 
the paper, and disengages small particles of silver salts, 
which attach to the negative, and produce a number of 
brown stains to its greater or less detriment. These 
brown stains become clear patches on the positive, and 
necessitate a minute retouching. Such supplementary 
labour is completely avoided, and the negative ma.n- 
tained in a good state, if varnishing is made the rule. 
Even when the negatives are varnished, a little thought 
to the temperature should be taken when commencing 


WHY VARNISH THE NEGATIVE? 


printing, as in cold weather there may form on the layer 


of varnish a white steam which will rapidly damage the 
sensitive printing paper. 
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The English Folk Song and Dance evening which 
was announced a short time ago at the Camera Club 
directs the attention of photo- 
A SUBJECT FOR THE craphers to a very fascinating re- 
HAND CAMERA. vival. The ancient melodies and 
measures that have survived in the 
memories of aged peasant-folk, and have been collected 
only just in time—for the modern spirit has already 
killed the traditions of the villages—embody the intui- 
tive charm of our native art. They developed with the 
spontaneity of natural growth, and are redolent of the 
breath of fields, woods, and wild flowers. Those who 
have attended the gathcrings of the English Folk Song 
and Dance Society at Stratford-on-Avon have found the 
joyous and haunting melodies and the grace of the 
dances quite irresistible, and the rapidly widening circle 
of their admirers and exponents, as well as the delight 
of old and young who now practise them all over the 
country, is a testimony to their enduring attraction. For 
the photographer who desires to study artistic grouping 
and movements of unconscious beauty, in which the 
human figure appears to the best advantage, these 
dances offer unlimited scope. Practical work is open to 
the camera worker, for few collectors have the faculty 
of recording the intricate steps of such unknown dances 
as they may meet with in remote places—Mr. Cecil 
Sharp probably stands alone as a possessor of this 
power—and, failing the cinematograph, a succession of 
snapshots would be of the greatest assistance. 


— — — о — — — — 
THE PRICE OF PLATES. 


A LIVELY EVENING WITH THE *PHOTOGRAeHERS' UNION" 2 


‘Sy OOK out for Nixon," said someone to me beforehand; “he 
is a genius.” To which, after hearing him devote an hour 

to avaricious plate makers and criminal eanors of photographic 
journals, 1 heartily agree. Тһе strenuous individuals calling 
themselves the "Photographers! Union " descended upon the 
peaceful quarters of the “L. and P." at the Food Reform Kestau- 
rant, Furnival Street, E.C., a week ago, to discuss themselves 
and the price of plates. There were less than thirty, all told, 
but the South Suburbanites made it sound like a thousand. Mr. 
Nixon said that it would take him three hours to expose the 
“Ring.” It was then 8.15, and at g.15, having taken off his 
coat, and disencumbered himself of a mass of papers, he was 
stillgoing strong. He was hardest upon the phoiographic press. 
Editors had denied the existence of a ring; a dictionary was, 
of course, a superfluity to the photographic journalist. He would 
not suggest that photographic journalists were knaves. He had 
heard it said of some people in another connection that they 
were “prostituting the honour of the British press for the sake 
of a handful of lucre.” He would not apply these terms to 
photographic editors. He would по. But sull. Photo- 
graphic editors were the henchmen of the “ Trust,” and, with the 
exception of THE A.P., they had boycotted the Photographers' 
Union. THe А. P. had published a small paragraph mention- 
ing its existence, and so he would not say anything particularly 
nasty about that journal. But the rest had refused. Апа yet 
these papers were professedly issued for photographers. (5hame.! 
As to millionaire plate makers, now they were cunning, and 
now they were foolish. What were photographic plates but a 
few little chemicals and bits of glass? Men who made their own 
plates told him that the emulsion to cover a dozen half-plates 
cost twopence. Аз to the glass, the price was practically 
stationary; he quoted figures from the Builder to prove it! 
Most people would say offhand that the cost of labour had gone 
up during the last generation. Not in the pnotographic trade. 
There it had gone down steadily down—a point which was con- 
firmed later by a gentleman who had been in the industry "ever 
since he was vaccinated." Plate makers were nearing Park Lane 
on their way to the workhouse. “I have heard . . . I don't 
know whether it is true . . . I have a letter here... I know 
nothing about it myself . . . I don't mean to say ‘^^t anything 
like that has taken place in this case. But still . . ." As to the 


By "THE MAN IN THE CORNER.” 


Photographers’ Union, they were going to bring in all the 
photographers in the kingdom, if it took them tweniy years. 

The secretary, Dr. U Hea, followed with апошег strong 
speech, in which he said that boycott was their weapon. ‘They 
were turning for support to the free press of Britain, i.e. the 
British press, minus «he photographic. That free press had ao 
interests to serve. (At this point a gentleman who has been 
connected with a dozen non-photographic papers was heard to 
smile.) A beacon, said the speaker, had been lighted on bonfire 
night. They were not going to fizzle out. He asked them to 
read THE A. P. for December 1st, when a formula was given for 
coating your own plates. Coat your own plates! Wrench your- 
selves free from avaricious plate makers, who actually use the 
little bits of glass broken off in the coating room to make baby 
nippers. (Shame!) Great cheers greeted a gentleman who 
actually did make his own plates, and showed the silver thimble 
with which he did the coating, dipping it into the chairman's 
coffee by way of demonstration. A dozen for 24d. (quarter. 
plates) ! 

Asked for information as to how plate-making profits com- 
pared with ten years ago, Mr. Nixon could only say that one 
firm was now paying a 6 per cent. dividend, which was scarcely 
an answer. Then Mr. Ernest Human rather staggered every- 
body with his David-like sling and stone. Mr. Nixon had taken 
the figures for builders’ glass—window glass—as a basis of com- 
parison with photographic glass, which was quite a different 
thing. It would be as fair to compare news paper with bromide 
paper. Photographic glass, he said, cost до per cent. more than 
it did four years ago. Не did, indeed, blame the plate makers— 
for not raising the price earlier. If they had made a series of 
increases—a penny four years ago, another penny two years ago. 
and a penny this year—everybody would have taken it lying 
down. Why, quarter-plates were once 4s. 2d. a dozen, and thev 
took that lving down. Не asked the Photographers’ Union to be 
fair. (“We are.” “You are not.”) Instead of pushing the 
Union that night, they had belaboured the editors. They had 
been told also of certain dealers and professionals who had a 
discount of 47 per cent. from a firm of plate makers. Which 
firm? Which firm? 

There was no answer. It was “confidential,” like a good many 
other things. And there we left ’em. 
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AFTER ninety 
years John 
Burnet’s 
“Treatise on 
Art". ЕТ 
has vitality 
and interest, and a reprint, now 
published by Frank V. Cham- 
bers, of Philadelphia, deserves 

the attention of photographers, 
who in seeking to apply artistic principles to their craft 
often encounter difficulties that need elucidation. 
In the three parts into which the work is divided, 
dealing respectively with “Тһе Education of the 
Eye" "Composition," and "Light and Shade," the 
author has been at pains not merely to state the guiding 
theories of pictorial production, but to render their 
meaning clear by aid of abundant diagrams and 
sketches of famous works, and to analyse them so that 
their logical basis and artistic bearing may be readily 
understood. He had the inquiring mind that is not 
content to take precepts ready made, but insists on test- 
ing them, and forming a personal opinion as to whether 
they are well founded or not. 

This is surely the kind of mentor that photographers 
require. Theories are so many that there is a temptation 
to reject them all and to follow one's preferences; but 
when, as in this case, a few fundamental principles 
evolved from the experience of ages are clearly set 
forth, the most impulsive and "individual" of camera 
workers may think it worth while to make them his own. 
Individuality, so far from suffering thereby, will gain 
increased confidence through being preserved from 
error. 

At the same time some caution is needed. Burnet 
was to a great extent imbued with the artistic spirit of 
his day, a spirit that was more academic, more trustful 
in authority, and less animated by personal feeling than 
our own. It had not discovered the full significance of 
light and atmosphere, landscape was bounded by con- 
ventions, and the . supreme importance of ће direct 


influence of Nature was not entirely realised. : Hence : 


the advice frequently met with to study.the works of 


great masters and to follow their example . should be : 


accepted with a certain reserve. or 
While much is to Бе learnt from such study in respect 


of composition and chiaroscuro, the inspiration must be ` 


the artist's own if it is to have living force. Such 


counsel, however, is only incidental; it does not affect 


the basic principles that the author so carefully explains, 
and there are many indications that his investigations 
were independently carried to their logical issue. A 
reasoned justification of his principles was what he 
sought and found, and they still hold good, though their 
scope has been extended. - 
Educating the Eye. 

Very appropriately his first stage is in the education 

of the eve, for until the learner sees his subject artisti- 
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cally he can have no chance of so depicting it. Perhaps 
the most illuminating point in regard to this preliminary 
teaching is to be found in a quotation from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who, referring to Titian’s bunch of grapes, 
says, "though each individual grape on the light side 
has its light and shadow and reflection, yet altogether 
they make but one broad mass of light." | 

It is in such primary perception of the big effect, with 
the small variations kept in subjection, that artistic 
vision has its strongest manifestation. Similarly, in 
groups of figures, as the author says, the eye should be 
educated to see them as a whole in one geometrical 
design, instead of separately. A great deal of this 
essay is given to perspective and the necessity of draw- 
ing outlines correctly; but these are matters usually call- 
ing for close application, that the photographer is hap- 
pily able to pass over. His drawing is done for him, and 
he can rely on the camera for linear, if not for aérial, 
perspective. Still, there are subjects of education for 
the eye that have been left for a later generation of 
artists. to explore, and students, after deriving a solid 
groundwork from this book, will be in a position to go 
further in quest of tone and the emotional and decora- 
tive expressiveness of line. The work, in fact, is ante- 
rior to Japanese influence, the Barbizon School, and the 
mark of Whistler on Western art. 

à Aerial] Perspective. 

Proceeding to aérial perspective, the photographer 
will be attracted by considerations that have an imme- 
diate and intimate bearing on his efforts in “nearly the 
whole art of portraying the retiring and advancing of 
objects." We find in this chapter a hint of the uses of 
emphasis, which, like all else, must be controlled by 
aérial perspective, though parts of a picture may have 
"more strength than other parts, as the mind of the 
spectator must be arrested with the same force it fcels 
itself acted upon under natural effects." Further on, 
also, is the suggestive reminder that “ Rembrandt seems 
always to have taken up a leading feature in his works, 
and never to have lost sight of it." 

It is well that artists of the camera should be rc- 
minded of the duty of laying stress on their main 
theme; but, fortunately, their instrument, while inclined 
to.the over-definition of insignificant things, has also a 
power of focus that can give value to what really 
matters. . The besetting difficulty is that of keeping the 
emphasised object in aérial perspective, if it does not 
happen to be in the foreground. Aérial perspective and 
emphasis alike demand the aid of simplicity, which will, 


. no doubt, seem the more desirable to those who read, in 
. the essay on “Composition,” that “То simplicity and 


regularity of form we are indebted for the foundation of 
what is great and sublime." There are other useful 
hints on the arrangement of line and form, not merely 
for the gratification of the eye, but for the inducement 
of a mood, so that the mind тау receive “those sensa- 
tions which the poet effects by the combination of words 


` or the musician by arrangement. of expressive sounds.” 
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The possibility of such achievement is accepted bv 
many as a pious belief, without question or inquiry, and 
they may be recommended to fortify their faith 
through the well-considered reasoning that the author 
provides. Why curves are agreeable to the eye while 
angles demand some effort of vision is among the pro- 
blems investigated, and one that may be considered 
with much advantage to the appreciation of design. 

There is a characteristic touch in the author's remark 
that “Knowledge of arrangement enables us to gratify 
the spectator by engrafting forms found in composi- 
tions of the most celebrated artists "; but it is more to 
the purpose of modern art to select, accentuate, and 
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HE steady growth of popular interest in natural 

| history matters that has been engendered by 

photography during the past twenty years is 

one of the most notable achievements of the camera. 

The naturalist of to-day is better equipped in every 

way for the study of his fascinating subject by what 

photography has done for him than any of his prede- 

cessors, and all honour, therefore, is due to the nature 

photographers in various parts of the country who 

have done pioneer work in bringing about this state of 
things. 

That there should be a bond between the student of natural 
history and photography was inevitable. In photography we 
have the ideal recording process that, when treated in its 
most unsophisticated manner, can render facts, forms and 
texture in a manner of which no other graphic art is 
capable. It is also, at the same time, capable of presenting 
the facts in a pleasing and pictorial form, and not necessarily 
as a bald record interesting only to the scientific mind. 

One of the keenest workers in the direction indicated, and 
one who has done a great deal in fostering the work among 
others, is Mr. Douglas English,* who, apart from his own 
clever photographic nature work and re- 
search, has written many books on the sub- 
ject, and is president of the Zoological 
Photographic Club. The reconstitution of 
this club in 1908 was the means of endow- 
ing with a strong sense of fellowship a 
small but enthusiastic body of field 
naturalists, whose membership was scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. This club has steadily attracted 
to itself the best workers in nature photo- 
graphy, and an exhibition of their work, 
held at the offices of the Zoological Society 
of London in the summer of 1912, placed 
them in an unassailable position as the 
leaders of British nature photographers. 
The exhibition, which was better than anv- 
thing of the kind previouslv held in this 
country, brought about a further develop- 
ment in the shape of the periodical known 
as Wild Life. This beautiful illustrated 
monthlv publication has now been published 
regularly for a vear, and not onlv has it 
fully justified its existence under the editor- 


* Our con‘ributor, “Touchstone,” deals with 
Mr. Douglas English in an article on page 599. 


. that no amount of unaided verbal 
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harmonise the lines and masses observed in Nature 
herself. Still, the many object-lessons from the works 
of great painters in the section dealing with “ Light and 
Shade” аге full of suggestion as to the disposal and 
effect of broad contrasts, and the proportion and balance 
of masses. The artificially constructed landscape work 
of the author's day involved a number of experiments 
that have now given place to intimate and trustful reli- 
ance on Nature; but while a revival of these old methods 
is not to bé recommended they embodied principles 
that may still be applied. 

The many illustrations add greatly to the value and 
interest of the book, and will help the student in a degree 
argument could 
possibly attain. 


“WILD LIFE,” 


B AND THE ZOOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


ship of Mr. English, but it will undoubtedly be regarded in 
the future as the one book in the English language that most 
effectively deals with the subject of wild life and the camera. 
So successful, indeed, has this publication proved (it is 
published at half-a-crown monthly, and is largely subscribed 
for in advance) that when the prospectus of the Wild Life 
Publishing Company, Ltd., was issued, a short time ago, the 
capital was immediately subscribed, and the future of both 
the publication and the company appears to be particularly 
rosy. That much of this success has been due to Mr. 
Douglas English's own initiative and influence among the 
leading naturalists and nature photographers of the country 
there can be no doubt, and we are indebted to him for a series 
of pictures of wild life by various members of the Zoological 
Photographic Club. These appear in the present issue (see 
pages 591-2, 596-7, 601-2-3-4-5), and indicate the pictorial 
quality that the members are able to infuse into their work, 
in addition to the high technical ability they also display. 
All the work produced by members of the club, and which 
is so excellently reproduced month by month in Wild Life, 
may be said to exhibit nature photography at its best, valu- 
able alike to the naturalist, who is a serious investigator, 
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and to the mere nature lover, to whom all living things are 
beautiful and interesting. 

From the technical standpoint the excellence of the illus- 
trations we have reproduced will be as readily acknowledged 
as their pictorial merit. Regarding the “straightness” of 
the photographic print when used in nature work we will 
ее е opinion held by the president of the Zoological 

hotographic Club. He says: “We are of opinion that the 
aim of the nature photographer should be to secure a posi- 
tive record, not only as truthful as his ability can make it, 
but also as pleasing as his ability can make it. The ability 
to mitigate or correct artistic defects (composition, etc.) at 
the time of taking the photograph implies an artistic in- 
stinct, or at least an artistic training. The best class of 
nature photography, the class which is made prominent in 
the pages of Wild Life, is accomplished bv those fortunate 
enough to possess one or other of these qualifications." 

Apart from the pictorial contributions to Wild Life, which 
include pictures by specialists in every branch of the work, 
the literary matter deals with a wide range of subjects of an 
authoritative and informative character, and the periodical 
forms a valuable addition to the literature of- nature study. 
As the book is now obtainable through the ordinary channels, 
our readers will doubtless get copies for themselves from 
their bookseller or bookstall. It is also possible, we under- 
stand, to obtain the two bound, half-vearly volumes for 1913. 
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ОВ printing-in clouds on enlargements it is necessary to 
Е find just where the landscape will come, so that a mask 
can be put over the bromide paper during the separate opera- 
tions of landscape and cloud printing. Daylight apparatus 
makes this very difficult. | 

With some daylight enlargers the lens stop is so small that, 
even if trouble is taken to fit 
a ground-glass screen in posi- 
tion, it requires a very strong 
light indeed to be able to see 
anything, and even then the 
position of the picture cannot 
be determined with any cer- 
tainty. 

The finder described below 
will be found to answer the 
purpose well, so that not 
only clouds can be printed in 
with exactness, but any little 
detail on the plate can be 
located on the bromide paper 
in an instant. 

First, get some cartridge 
paper or any white surface— 
stiff, for preference—and cut 
two pieces out of it, one the 
same size as the negative 
used and the other the size 
enlarged to. For the sake of 
clearness we will suppose that the sizes are quarter-plate, 3} by 
41, and whole-plate, 64 by 84. 

Mark out the small sheet of paper as shown in fig. 1. The 
lines from the top should by т 44 in. apart, and those from the 
side гру in. Now mark out the large sheet with similar lines, 
but reverse the numbers, as shown in fig. 2. ‘lhe distance of 
the top lines will be 24 in., and at the side 2j in. apart. 

Now see it at work. In the first place, the masking off of the 
sky can be done in daylight, as the bromide paper is not used. 

Place the negative on the small piece of paper by the side 
of the detached dark slide of the enlarger. Under the sheet of 
glass in the slide lay the large marked paper. Now compare 
the numbers to be seen through the negative with the numbers 
in the dark slide, and mask off the sky accordingly on the glass 
(this will give a soft edge'. Place and expose the bromide 


paper. 


Fig. 1. 
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GRBEN-VBINED WHITE BUTTERFLY. 


Return to the dark-room, 
mask make the landscape mask according to the other one, and 
finish the exposure as usual. 


and before removing the sky 


Fig. 2. 
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N announcement to the effect that Mr. R. Macfarlane Cocks 
used real mustard in order to give his Salon picture, “The 
Mustard Field,” the correċt colouring and the necessary touch 
of realism caused a considerable amount of comment. Some, 


' however, are prone to regard it as a huge joke, while others 


have a suspicion that the information is quite true. In any case, 
it cannot be denied that domestic commodities have been, and 
still are, used in the production of pictorial and other photo- 


` graphs, and to a much greater extent than the average amateur 


may imagine them to be. 

Mr. Robert Baskett, it will be remembered, published the 
formula for the ever-useful Globe Polish reducer in тдот, since 
when he has been into his domestic pantry or store cupboard and 
found other things supplied by the grocer and oilman that are 
of the greatest service to photographers. Many of us, twelve 
years ago, looked upon the Globe Polish business as a huge joke, 
but we soon found out that Mr. Baskett's discovery was a really 
important one, and most, if not all, of us know now that the 
polish when properly prepared is one of the best, if not actually 
the best, of the abrasive reducers. 

Mr. Baskett, however, was not the first to use household 
commodities in photography. Fifty or more years ago, for in- 
stance, tea, coffee, beer, tobacco, raspberry vinegar, treacle, and 
many other household articles were recommended as preserva- 
tives wherewith the sensitive surface of the collodion or wet 
plate could be covered ; but they were rendered useless—only in 
a photographic sense—when the dry plate came along. How- 
ever, let us return to modern photography. 

Before leaving the Globe Polish reducer for other things, one or 
two facts may be mentioned. The formula is so well known that 
it is scarcely necessary to repeat it, and the great usefulness 
of the mixture is my only excuse for doing so. It is: Common 
terebene 2 oz., salad oil 2 oz., and one ad. tin of Globe Polish. 
Thoroughly mix and strain through muslin. There are two 
kinds of terebene, one cheap and the other expensive, and, in 
my opinion, the common variety, as sold by oilmen, is the better 
—at any rate, it is quite as good for the work as the more ex- 
pensive article. The mixture is simply rubbed over the dense 
parts of a dry negative with a gentle, circular motion. Light 
rubs will also clear away fog and many kinds of stain. 

There is, of course, a rival metal polish in the field, 
namely, the Bluebell, and one advantage it has is that it 
requires no preparation. It,is used as bought and in the same 
manner as the Globe preparation, and, there being no grease 
in it, negatives are reduced and cleaned up in a marvellous 
manner. 


Common paraffin oil will also clear scum and many kinds ot 
stains from negatives. The oil—as little as possible of it should 
be used—must be rubbed on the dry negative with a :lean piece 
of cotton-wool or flannel, and the negative allowed to diy 
thoroughly—or rather, the oil to evaporate—before the negative 
is printed from. Methylated spirit will also do the same work, 
and a little more, for continual rubbing with spirit will reduce 
the density of the image, whereas paraffin oil has little or no 
effect upon the silver deposit. 

It was Mr. Baskett, I believe, who first advocated jam as a 
backing for plates. At any rate, red-currant jain makes a very 
good and serviceable backing for ordinary plates; but if the 
plates are of the isochromatic or panchromatic variety, black- 
currant jam must be used, because of the plates being sensitive 
to colours. Shoe blacking also makes a good makeshift backing 
when subjects likely to show halation are taken. One blacking- 
maker, in fact, specially recommends his product as a backing, 
and in an Oxford Street shop window to.day is a large placard 
calling the attention of photographers to the fact Any blacking, 
however, will serve. A mixture of gum and soot has also been 
recommended as a backing. But all these makeshifts are 
obviously very messy. The way to use them is to spread on the 
back of the plate and cover over with paper, in order that the 
dark slides may be kept clean, as stray jam or blacking finding 
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its way to the sensitive surface of the plate will cause a consider- 
able amount of trouble. 

The use of domestic food and other stuffs, however, is not 
confined to the production of negatives, for, as Mr. Cocks has 
proved—or is said to have proved—mustard can be used for the 
colouring of prints. Many of us have been in the habit of 
staining prints with a strong solution of tea and coffee, and the 
method is a passably good one when it is desired to tone down 
whites which are, from some cause or other, too brilliant. Coffee 
is the better agent, as when used at its proper strength it gives 
a pleasing tint to white paper. The penny * Drummer " dyes may 
also be used for the same purpose. 

The drawback to many pictures made upon matt paper is the 
dead or sunken-in appearance of the image, and for such defects 
—if we consider them as such—an encaustic paste or paper 
varnish is recommended. Properly applied, either of these will 
add brilliancy to the print and enrich the depth of the shadows. 
Furniture polish, however, serves admirably for the work. Those 
polishes of the waxy, and not the creamy or liquid, variety give 
the best effect. І am in favour of the brand known as “ Tuxedo,” 
and a 44d. tin will brighten up hundreds of prints; it is a white, 
waxy preparation, with a pleasing smell. A polish known as 
* Carr's? Floor Polish is also good; this, however, is stained а 
deep creamy yellow, and may be used with advantage when it 
is desired to give a tone to a print or enlargement upon white 
paper. The tint is very light when rubbed upon paper, and 
scarcely distinguishable after a light rubbing; but it serves to 
kill excessive and contrasty whites when properly applied. 

I recently experimented with a mixture of polish and cocoa 
with success. I had a sepia-toned enlargement, a little too light 
in the deep shadows and rather dead or sunken.in in appearance. 
A rub with * Tuxedo " brightened it up considerably. Some dry 
cocoa was then rubbed up with a little of the wax, and the 
paste rubbed well into the shadows, and more lightly over the 
high lights. This treatment improved the print considerably. 
I have since been told that brown boot polish may be used in 
the same way, but I should prefer cocoa, as the depth of tone 
can be so easily regulated. 

This treatment is not recommended for prints likely to be 
handled considerably, but it serves very well for exhibition and 
other prints which are to be framed. 

It may also be stated that washing soda may be used in place 
of the chemist's sodium carbonate in a developing formula ; it 
is, of course, not so pure and good as the true carbonate, but 
for negative work, especially when pyro or hydroquinone is used, 
the difference cannot be detected. Fresh and clear crystals, 
generally to be found at the bottom, should be selected, and not 
the white, chalky variety which is mostly at the top of the 
store. | 

The uses of salt for self-toning papers and other photographic 
purposes are well known. The common kitchen or rough salt 
should always be used and not the refined table variety, as 
the latter contains other things which may upset the opera- 
tions. 

Magnesium sulphate, sometimes advocated for the prevention 
of frilling, is simply Epsom salts; aqua fortis is nitric acid; 
caramel is burnt sugar; colophony is resin; hartshorn is 
ammonia ; Glauber's salt is sodium sulphate ; sulphurated potash 
is liver of sulphur; lunar caustic is silver nitrate ; muriatic acid 
is hydrochloric acid ; oil of vitriol is sulphuric acid ; phenylic 
acid is carbolic acid ; sal ammoniac is ammonium chloride ; salt. 
petre is nitrate of potash ; and boric and boracic acid are one 
and the same thing. 

Some little care is necessary when taking and using the house- 
hold carbonate of soda : the latter, as used for cooking and other 
kitchen purposes, differs from the carbonate of soda used in de- 
velopers. The household carbonate is not carbonate at all, but bi- 
carbonate, and almost useless for photographic purposes. The 
household variety is usually in the form of a fine white powder, 
whereas that used in photography is in the form of crystals. 
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' Fourth Floor: 
Wild Life.” 
Ir was a 

trifle alarm- 

ing to find 
such a notice 
in the en- 
trance hall 


of a Kings- 
way build- 
ing. Es- 


pecially when it was to this same 
fourth floor that I had been sent by an 
inexorable editor. Was it a menagerie 
out on licence? I thought of Noah, 
I thought of Carl Hagenbeck, I 
thought of a photographic society excursion. Then, 
intrepid spirit that I am, I ventured, and the sounds that 
I heard as I stood outside the door were reassuring. 
This was very harmless wild life at any rate. It 
appeared to be just a party of squirrels cracking nuts. 

But it proved to be nothing so sylvan. It was the 
rattle of a typewriter. And I could find no wilder life 
about the place than Mr. Douglas English and his staff. 
I looked carefully for a curled-up hedgehog before 
sitting down, as I did not want to start a panic in the 
breastie of some 

“Wee, sleeket, cowran, tim’rous beastie.” 


Wild life, however, does not run about Mr. English’s 
office floor. Instead it is enclosed in a dozen handsome 
numbers of his monthly production, Wild Life. 

While Mr. English is hunting for his pipe—for he says 
he cannot face an interview with a journalist without it, 
and it is a key to the complacency with which he surveys 
both mice and men—I should like to point out the great 
mistake which is commonly made by editors of maga- 
zines. They crowd their pages with piffling fiction 
about beautiful heiresses and dead uncles, and forget all 
the while that fact is not only stranger than fiction, but 
tremendously more thrilling. 

Now, Mr. English's is a fact magazine, authenticated 
in each number by scorcs of photographs of unimpeach- 
able honesty. It deals with the true-to-life romances of 
field and wood, pond and foreshore, burrow and barn. 
It shows us the bright eyes that look out from thence, 
and the nimble feet that scurry by, and the feathers that 
flutter, and the scales that flash. 

"Why," I said, “natural history must be getting 
popular.” 

“ Undoubtedly there has been a great awakening,” 
said Mr. English. Indeed, both of us confessed to a 
belief that we are growing up to a new conscious- 
ness of the animal kingdom, and that the men with 
cameras are its prophets, for the new interest in wild 
life coincides with the photographic presentation of it. 
Is it possible that the smoke of guns has blinded us 
these many years to the ways of timid things, and the 
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click of baited traps has deafened us to the noiseless 
noise in the forest heart? 

Something of this I said to Mr. English, but he, while 
he never kills, is no extreme sentimentalist. He believes 
that in the man with the gun there is something of 
nature primeval, and that while camera sport will grow 
up by its side, it will not supplant the other yet. Nor 
can he forget the redness and ruthlessness of Nature 
herself. It comes out in the vivid drawing of half a 
dozen books from his pen, especially, along with the 
fiendishness of man, in those tales of the untamed, which 
he adapted a year or two ago from the French. 

I asked Mr. English what was the first of the personal 
qualities required in a naturalist photographer. 

“Given a certain amount of instinct for field-craft,” 
he answered, “I should say patience—yes, certainly, 
patience first of all.” 

" And in the making of the picture? ” 

“An inborn artistic sense," he replied. 

“Then,” said I, for this was what I was driving at, 
"other things being equal, a pictorial photographer 
should make a good naturalist photographer? ” 

“Quite,” said Mr. English, “and vice versa. When 
a man has taken the portrait of a mouse, he can tackle 
with some confidence the portrait of a lady.” 

"I suppose the one is just as difficult as the other? " 

“The mouse is more difficult," was Mr. English's 
opinion. “The difficulties of lighting, and pose, and 
expression are much the same in both cases. But with 
the mouse you have the added trouble that it may bolt 
on the instant. A lady can be depended on not to do 
that, usually." 

Mr. English began his natural history photography 
in very early life. I understand (not from him) that the 
first time he was taken out in his perambulator his quick 
baby eyes noticed a dormouse run across the path. 
Thereupon he made a mental resolve that as soon as he 
could save up pocket-money enough, he would buy a 
camera and photograph that dormouse. This he did, 
a dozen years later, at the age of twelve. He has that 
photograph yet. 

At one time he specialised in fish photography. If I 
am not mistaken, he was the first man in this country 
to photograph fish. Subsequently insects shared his 
affections. But of recent years the smaller mammals 
around his Kentish home have attracted him chiefly. 
Mammals have such a power of facial expression. 

It is five or six years since Mr. English was elected 
president of the Zoological Photographic Club. He has 
made the club a power in the naturalist world, 
and it is co-opting the best men and the best 
work along its particular line. His capable hand was 
mainly responsible for organising the exhibit of 
zoological photography at Regent's Park last year. 
Shortly afterwards the publication of Wild Life was 
started. When it was in its infancy Mr. English for 
a time played many parts. He occupied the most 
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responsible position of being his own office-boy, and, . 


in addition, he was staff photographer, proof reader, 
and index compiler. And to these he added the minor 
offices of managing director, publisher, and editor. 

Then I said, sweeping aside for the moment the 
otters, and the badgers, and the field voles, “ Have you 
done anything else, Mr. English, except photograph 
natural history subjects and write books about them? " 

Well, he had served on selecting committees and 
acted as judge a good many times, and had made an 
occasional entrance into photographic politics, not 
always with the soft and gentle tread with which he 
approached the nest of a field-mouse. Do I not 
remember the annual general meeting of a certain 
society when, alone, he pointed out the trail of the trade 
in the Russell Square coverts? Yet I was not satisfied. 
"Anything more?" I asked. 

And then—he begged of me not to tell, because he 
said that some people thought it an impertinence for a 
man devoted to natural science to be pictorial, even by 
accident—he brought out from a cabinet an enlarge- 
ment, and upon it was written a pictorial intention, as 
plain as ever could be. The pictoriality even spilled 
over from the print and ran into the mount. It 
was unmistakable, 
inexcusable, un- 
forgivable. And 
the subject—oh, 
Mr. English!— 
was not a hare, 
nor a house- 
Sparrow, nor a 
purple emperor 
moth. 

It was the por- 
trait of a lady, in 
a white frock, 
against a dark 
background. 


TOUCHSTONE. 


——— 


Pathfinder’s Photographic Circle.—Pathfinder's Photographic 
Circle held its first evening meeting on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 10, at the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, 
E.C. The Circle being formed for photographic rambles, the 
meeting was arranged after the last of the past season’s outings 
for the purpose of receiving members’ suggestions concerning 
the rambles of 1914, and to compare prints taken on the various 
outings. Mr. A. Eadsforth and Mr. W. Annels showed a selec- 
tion of autochromes and Paget colour transparencies of a very 
interesting nature, and Mr. F. Louis Schneider, in a few words 
to the members, stated the results of his experiments in the 
development of P.O.P., and promised also to disclose the results 
of further experiments which he was carrying out. The Circle 
was only formed last September, and promises to develop into a 
strong photographic rambling society. The rambles used are 
those written by “Pathfinder” around a 15 to 20 mile radius of 
London, and as one of the Circle’s strong points is its record 
album, a very interesting collection of prints should be in hand 
by this time next year. Hon. secretary, Alfred Drew, 40, Grace- 
church Street, City, E.C. 


A Busy Firm.—We learn that business has been so good with 
Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, during this year, that quite 
early they are compelled to more than double their plant and 
machinery. The advantage of these extensions is now only 
just being felt, but the company are compelled to again double 
their manufacturing facilities to cope with next year’s orders 
promptly, and thus not keep customers waiting, as they have 
been compelled to do during the year. They have started to 
build another large extension adjoining their present factory. 
This is being fitted up with electrical machinery by Mather, 
Platt and Royce, Ltd.; coating and cutting machinery by 
Koebig; printing machines by Furnival and Co. The whole 
will be driven by a $2 horse power National gas engine, working 
off suction gas. The extensions are rendered necessary owing 
to skilful advertising backed by a product of guaranteed quality. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 

will be continued week by week. They should be kept for future 

reference. The notes started in the issue dated October 20. 

Back numbers can be obtained on application to the publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Hydroquinone.—The first alkaline developer introduced after 
pyro. Used alone, it is scarcely satisfactory, it has a tendency 
to produce very harsh contrasts. In modern pictures, hydro- 
quinone is almost always employed in conjunction with metol, 
this combination forming the most satisfactory universal 
developer that has yet been devised. In the hands of an expert 
worker, pyro is preferable tor negative work; but for those who 
require one developer that can be used for all purposes—nega- 
tives, bromide printing and enlarging, and gaslight printing— 
metol-hydroquinone is in every respect the most satisfactory. 

Metol-hydroquinone, or metol-quinol, or simply “МО,” may 
be prepared either as a one-solution developer or in the form of 
two separate solutions. The latter form possesses better keep- 
ing qualities. 

One-solution metol-hydroquinone developer : — 


Ме ГО ME 8 gr. 
Sodium Эаресе рын нн $ drm 
Hydroquinone эшнен тенини инн ЫНЫ НЫ а ЕРЕН 32 ЁТ. 
Sodium carbonate oo ov isup iridu eus aens 4 drm 
Potassium bromide ................. esee 5 gr. 
Maler ТОЛЛУК О Л Т OUR О 8 oz. 


The chemicals must be dissolved in the order given, each one 
being thoroughly dissolved before the next is added. 

For use the solution should be diluted by adding water equal 
to the amount of the solution taken, or, if preferred, the solution 
may be prepared with sixteen ounces of water instead of eight, 
and it may then be used undiluted. 


Two-solution metol-hydroquinone developer : — 


NO, T. -—Metol. гаинин кнн handed eus et 16 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .................... as 3 drm 
Hydroquinone ........... eee HH 64 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................... eere IO gr. 
Water ооо IO OZ. 

No. 2.—Sodium carbonate ...................... eee 8 drm 
Sodium sulphite ...................... eere .. 7 drm 
Water lO ее 10 ОЕ. 


For use, take 3 oz. No. І, 3 oz. No. 2, 1 oz. water. 

This developer, in either form, will give good results with gas- 
light and bromide papers and in developing both plates and 
films. 


Iron Oxalate. (See FERROUS OXALATE.) 


Iron Sulphate.—One of the constituents of the ferrous oxalate 
developer. It was also used in conjunction with alum and citric 
acid in a clearing bath for pyro-developed negatives before the 
introduction of sodium sulphite. Alum and an acid, without the 
ferrous sulphate, were equally effective. 


Lead Acetate.—Practically the only use for this chemical in 
photographic work is in compounding a combined toning and 
fixing bath. Its function is somewhat obscure, as in a properly 
constituted bath the lead should form no part of the finished 
print. The quantity of lead acetate, by weight, should be equal 
to the amount of ammonium sulphocyanide, when it produces 
richer and deeper tones than can be obtained without its aid. 


Lead Nitrate.—Intensification by means of lead is effected by 
immersing the plate in a solution of lead nitrate and potassium 
ferricyanide, until the action can be carried no further, and 
then, after washing very thoroughly, the plate is placed in a 
ten per cent. solution of ammonium sulphide. The formula for 
the lead solution is— 


Lead. nitrate: чылыы лено ese ne eda iEn 20 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ................. een 30 gr. 
Water. SIS AGO RII do dd (Posi Pu ARIS ies I oe. 


(To be continued.) 
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EGRETS AND NEST. By WM. FARREN. 
See article on page 596. 
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HOVERING GANNET. By A. M. STUART 
See article on page 596. | 
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HERRING GULLS. 


By 
Н. B. MACH HERSON. 


See article on page 596. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weckly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 
pet.tion or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 
be dealt with here. 


T first glance there seems little or 
A nothing to connect the two small 
pictures on this page, except, perhaps, 
the fact that they both deal with outdoor 
subjects. But a little consideration will 
show that while subjects may differ very 
considerably, yet they often present very 
weighty problems. 

In fig. A we may, for the convenience 
of study, divide the subject into two chief 
parts, viz., a near dark mass of trees 
(foliage, tree trunks, etc.), and a much 
lighter open landscape of sky, mountains, 
lake, etc. The contrast as regards light 
and shade is very considerable. 

The title suggests the evening hour, 
which is quoted 6.30, June, when an 
exposure of 30 seconds was given with 
F/12. The absence of detail and grada- 
tion in the near dark parts is rather sur- 
prising, considering these conditions. 
The near trees are dark enough for a 
moonlight or night effect, while the sky 
suggests that there is a good deal of 
daylight yet visible. The original print 
is not shown to its best advantage by 
being surrounded by a band of blank 
white paper about 3 inch wide. This 
white band (not reproduced), by the sheer 
force of contrast, makes the darks of the 
print look darker than they would were 
the print placed on anything but a white 
mount. 

Turning now to print B, we have a 
shut-in bit of woodland scenery, practi- 
cally all foreground. But here again we 
have a near patch open to the overhead 
sky, which is strongly lit when compared 
with the nearer and more distant parts. 


A —EVENING BY THB LAKE OF ANNECY. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By C. Bussell (France). 


So that both prints present the same 
common problem of strong light and 
shade contrasts In this case the ex- 
posure was 1-35th sec. with F/6, at 
I] a.m. Equating these exposures to, 
say, l'/8, we get, roughly, 13 secs. for A, 
and 1-17th sec. for B, or, 
say roughly, 200 to 1. 

A glance at B tells us 
that the contrasts here 
are sadly overdone. Parts 
of the scene suggest 
snow - covered plants, 
while others are of ex- 
cessive darkness. Clearly 
the negative has been 
considerably over-de- 
veloped—at any rate for 
this printing process— 
and also under-exposed 
for the darker parts of 
the scene. 

Returning to A for a 
moment, we here get ac- 
centuated contrasts, but 
of a somewhat different 


order. Chalky high 
lights аге absent—but р _TROPICAL 
there are considerable у 


parts of flat, gradation- 

less blackness. Now, what has Nature 
to tell us in such cases? Broadly put, it 
comes to this. When a scene presents a 
long range of light and shade—extending, 
for instance, from snow-clad distant hills 
to near dark tree trunks—and we see it 
in bright light, we tend to take more 
account—through the eye, of course—of 
the lighter rather than the darker end of 
the scale of tones. Thus we should notice 
more readily small difference of light than 
of dark (shade and shadow). The strong 
light causes the iris of the eye to con- 
tract and leave a small pupil, so that the 
small difference 
of the darker 
parts аге not 
perceived. This 
tends to have the 
effect of lighten- 
ing generally the 


lower range of 
tones. 

Thus, while 
such a scene 


calls for as much 
exposure as we 
dare give with- 
out endangering 
over-exposure of 
the — high.lights, 
yet special care 
must be given to 
preserve the 
gradations of the 
high-lights at all 
costs, as it is 
here that the 


BBAUTY IN THB NBW Forest. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


characteristic features will be retained, if 
present at all. 

On the other hand, where we are deal- 
ing with a long-range subject in a com- 
paratively subdued light (e.g. twilight), 
the pupil of the eye is dilated, and we 


By F. W. Cave. 


perceive differences among the darks not 
visible in strong light. Here, again, 
generous exposure for these darker parts 
is required, and now our care will be 
when developing not to give the negative 
such a long printing range that these 
more delicate shadow tones and gradations 
are lost—i.e. as compared with what the 
eye perceives. Such a subdued lighting 
shortens the scale of tones visible, but it 
compensates by broadening out the tone 
differences. The beginner may be 
tempted to skip this part of the note as 
too theoretical. But, on the contrary, it 
is of strict practical importance and 
application. 


Why not become а 
Regular Subscriber 


to = ~ 


“The A. P. & P.N”? 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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that the case is being made for; then take 
a blacklead pencil and mark on the wood, 
around the two sides and ends of the nega- 
tive; afterwards cut out the square thus 
marked. This square-shaped opening, 
which is marked by B on the plan, is to 
form a well for placing the negative or 
negatives in, when the case is completed. 
The depth of this well (B) can be varied to 
C | Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home suit requirements by cutting the piece fig. 3 
е ТАУ. Workers. cut of either thin, medium, or thick wood, 

и MEDI WA s Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel according to whether the case is to take 
description by readers of Тнк A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this only one or several negatives at a time. 


, and will be id for at current rates if published. Articles 2:5 : = 
wa n enun aud preferably illustrated by diagrams and After cutting the opening (B) on one side 


photographs. 


MEASURING THE SPEED OF THE 
SHUTTER: A NEW METHOD. 
T is quite obvious at the present time 
that in practically every phase of 

modern life the applications of electricity 
have been responsible for the introduction 
of new methods, new ideas, and new pro- 
cesses which, in their own particular 
sphere, have meant advancement and 
growth. A science, therefore, or an art 
too, that has ignored the advances that 
electrical working has offered can only 
be considered retrogressive, or at least 
stationary. 

Photography as an art or a science can- 
not put up with a stigma such as this, and 
so all patrons of this branch of interest 
must be prepared to welcome and admit 
any introduction and any new method that 


OOO 


Fig. r. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


the electrician is prepared to offer, espe- 
cially if the adoption of the scheme brings 
any more simplicity of manipulation or 
cieanliness and clearness in working ; and 
the latest introduction is that of an easier 
method of testing the speeds of the camera 
shutter. 

The method depends upon the fact that 
an arc lamp working with alternating 
current flickers or goes out and relights 
once for each alternation of the current, 
or twice for every cycle made by the cur- 
rent during its generation. Thus, for 
example, if we take an arc lamp working 
on an alternating current of so frequencies 
or alternations, the arc will go out and 
relight 100 times per second. Now, if by 
any means we can register this flickering 
during the opening of the camera shutter 
it will afford a direct and exact record 
which will give the required speed. This 
can be done, and the process is simple. 
Have a fairly rapid plate already focussed 
in the slide, and the slide opened ready 
for exposure. It should, of course, be said 
that the exposure should be made at night 
when the arc lamps are going, and also 
that one lamp clear from all others should 
be singled out. Then, if the camera is 
moved across the light as the shutter is 
opened, the result will be that a line of 
black dots will be recorded on the plate, 
and will reveal themselves on exposure. 
These dots will be seen as in fig. 1 or 2, 
depending, of course, on the number ot 


alternations in the current. These may be 
casily counted from the negative, and each 
cne will represent an alternation. If we 
take our previous example, then each dot 
will represent 1-rooth second. Conse- 
quently, if we have 25 of such showing on 
the plate the exposure will have been 
25-100ths, or 4 second. Similarly, for any 
other number of dots the fraction having 
for numerator that number and for de- 
nominator the number of frequencies of 
the current per second. 

Of course, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that this method would fail with 
cirect current. If the exposure was made 
with this kind of current we should merely 
obtain a broad band on the negative, as 
shown in fig. 3. To ascertain whether an 
arc lamp is working with alternating or 
direct current hold a bright shining object, 
the blade of a knife or any piece of bright 
metal, in the rays of the light, then, if it 
is an alternating current arc the alterna- 
tions will be seen on the shining object, 
and they can be detected by а wavy 
appearance being seen. Having ascer- 
tained this, it is only necessary to find the 
number of alternations of the arc. This is 
generally the same for all arcs within a 
certain district, and can be known by 
reference to the generating station supply- 
ing a district or, it may be easily found 
out from any electrical directory. 
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A PACKING CASE FOR NEGATIVES. 

EW amateur photographers there seem 

to be who have a clear idea of how a 
glass negative should be packed, when 
sending anywhere by post. A common 
practice with many is to place a negative 
in an ordinary envelope, either with or 
without a thin piece of cardboard, and 
post in the same way as a letter; the 
inevitable consequences being the nega- 
tive arrives at its destination in fragments. 
To ensure of a glass negative travelling 
by post reaching its destination in safety 
it is always advisable to pack in a wooden 
box of some kind. The negative case 
shown here answers admirably for the 
purpose of sending by post. This case, in 
addition to being efficient for the purpose, 
is also very light in weight, so will add 
very little, if anything extra, to the cost of 
postage. The best and cheapest material 
to construct the case of is thin three-ply 
wood. After obtaining the wood, cut 
three pieces off the sheet, each piece 
measuring 8 by 6} in. for a half.plate 
case, ог 53 by 43 in. for quarter-plate case. 
The easiest way of getting all three pieces 
exactly the same size is to mark the three 
pieces on the sheet of wood at the same 
time, as shown by A on the plan, before 
attempting to cut off. For explanation 
purposes we will mark these pieces r, 2, 
and 3. Take the piece, fig. 3, and lay in 
the centre of it a glass negative of the size 
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only (of fig. 3), apply a coating of French 
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glue; then place it (fig. 3) in contact with 


the bottom piece, fig. 1. One tiny tack 
at each corner will keep both pieces firmly 
in contact during the drying of the glue, 
and allow the finishing of the case to be 
proceeded with. The appearance of the 
case can be materially improved at this 
stage by temporarily fixing on the lid 
(fig. 2) with two tiny tacks, and polishing 
up the edges, etc., with glass paper. To 
complete the case, a strip of cloth, or, 
better still, American cloth, about 1} 10. 
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wide, will now be required, to make a 
hinge for permanently fixing on the lid, 
fig. 2. This strip of cloth should be glued 
partly on the back and partly on the lid 
of the case. If desired, a piece of velvet 
can be glued on the inside of the lid, and 
also a piece inside the well (B) of the 
case, to avoid all risk of the negative get- 
ting scratched when sent in the case with- 
out first wrapping in paper. A label bear- 
ing the owner’s name and address should 
be written in either eligible handwriting or 
printer’s type, and pasted on the outside of 
the lid. Fig. 9 represents the completed 
case, with a negative in the well.—H. H. 
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ADERS VIEWS. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for obinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PICTORIAL NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sig,—After reading the notice of the Nature Photographic 
Society’s exhibition in a recent issue of THE A. P., one is 
inclined to wonder whether the writer of it 1s not ignorant of 
поо) 2 the difficulties connected with obtaining photographs of 
wild life. 

I imagine the majority of nature photographers wish to make 
their work as artistic as possible, so Jong as it is not at the expense 
of truth, which, after all, is surely the first consideration in work 
of this kind. | 

We like—in the words of a great authority—to *show things 
as they are, and not as they are supposed to be,? and we do not 
want our specimens “cooked.” 

“A. G.” says, “many pictorial opportunities are missed.” 
There is very little doubt that the shy sitters would be “missed ” 
and missing if the nature photographer endeavoured to follow 
his advice. 

That there were many specimens in the above exhibition which 
exhibited pictorial quality, I think a fair critic would have to 
admit. 

May I suggest that “A. G.” should prevail on you, Mr. Editor, 
to give in your journal one or two specimens of the kind of 
pictorial nature photography suggested, with a short article 
showing how it is to be done; bearing in mind, of course, that 
we want true nature photographs, and not still-life examples. 

One would like to know, for instance, how “the fine sweeping 
lines of the wings of sea birds in flight” (the italics are mine) 
could be decoratively treated during an exposure of, say, 1-gooth 
of а second.— Yours, etc., Е. J. BEDFORD. 

Eastbourne. 


[We would refer our correspondents to the reproductions of 
nature photographs in the present issue, as showing the pictorial 
possibilities of the work, and particularly to pages 602 and 603 
in reference to his last paragraph. As our readers are aware, 
representations of flying gulls have frequently appeared in the 
pages of THE A. P., and these have been good examples of 
technical high-speed work and at the same time both decorative 
and pictorial.—E»D.] 


COLOURED CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS. 


Siz,—In connection with the page devoted to cinema matters 
appearing from time to time in THE A. P., we think it possible 
that some reference to the coloured films which are always to be 
seen in the picture palaces might interest your readers. 

A number of these are, of course, chemically toned, stained, 
or tinted in some other way, but it may not be generally known 
that a very considerable portion indeed of these coloured films 
are printed on our special Gevaert patented coloured stock. 
This is positive film, of which the base is already suitably 
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coloured, so that same only requires to be printed in just the 
same way as an ordinary black and white film. By using this 
coloured stock we claim that a much better photographic print 
is obtained as regards transparency and freedom from clogging 
in the shadows, such as must always occur when staining by 
immersing the printed film in a dye. From the manufacturer’s 
point of view, also, a point of great value is of necessity the 
saving of all the time, uncertainty, and inconvenience involved 
in colouring in the usual way. 

Our coloured stock is made in twelve tints, and we send you 
herewith a chart illustrating six of same. The first section 
shows a portion of an ordinary black print; section 2 the same 
negatives printed on our coloured film, and the last fold shows 
the two-colour effect that can be obtained in one single toning 
or staining operation when the original print is made on the 
coloured film. 

Apart from these coloured stocks, it is, of course, well known 
that we are producers of ordinary positive, negative, and non- 
flam film on an enormous scale.—Yours, etc., 


London, E.C. GEVAERT LIMITED, 
Chas. J. Miller, General Manager. 


The Camera Club.—On Monday, December 29, Mr. Goodyer 
will demonstrate the trimming and mounting of prints. On 
Thursday, Jan. 1, Mr. Maurice Drake will lecture on stained- 
glass making. 


Mr. J. B. Golby, 185, Alexander Road, Acocks Green, Birming- 
ham, is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for 
December. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four guinea hand camera 
every month for the best negative on Ensign roll-film. Entrance 
is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every spool of 
Ensign film. 


A Useful Book for the Londoner who desires to explore the 
many е districts within easy reach of the city has just 
been issued by Messrs. Meyers, Brooks and Co., Ltd., Lancaster 
Hall, Silver Street, Enfield. It is entitled “On the Borders of 
Three Counties,” and consists of details of a series of twelve 
rambles in North-east Middlesex, South-east Herts, and West 
Essex. Taking Waltham Cross as a starting-point, the rambles 
range from five to fourteen miles (out and home), full directions, 
with sketch map, being given. The price of the book is 3d. 


Instruction in Photography.—We draw readers’ attention to 
the classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, City, 
instructed by Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S. The spring course 
of three months will commence on Wednesday evening, 
January 7, at 6.30 and at 8 o’clock. A fully practical course is 
arranged in various printing processes, oil апа Ботой, 
negative making, lantern slides, etc. Full particulars can be 
obtained by sending a postcard to the manager of the Institute. 
The classes are open to all, and can be easily reached from 
Aldersgate Street Station, Met. 
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January 10. 
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than che first post on Friday. 
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DECLARATION.—1I hereby declare that I am а bona-de Amateur Photocrapher. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady. write Mrs. or Miss) 


Address офооороо ос ооо чофовочовоово Фооеоооое [IIT *5009000009009900099099 e*eccooeo *090090000900000900 0000000000 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
fs desired a suricientiy large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope mast be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here — ES whether stamred addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons o! any date can be used by 
Сосна) and Foreign Readers. 
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Name (lif a lady. write Mrs. or Miss) 
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"HAZELL'S ANNUAL” 


ae HE one book of reference indispensable for everyone ” is 
the sub-title this remarkable Anaual has justly acquired 
for itself; and we doubt whether there is any live subject of 
to-day that is not fully and adequately reviewed and commented 
upon in its 600 closely-printed pages. The present volume is 
the twenty-ninth of the series, and each year the familiar scarlet- 
covered book has gained steadily in importance and prestige. 
To every class of business man and woman the pages of 
" Hazell's" will have something of interest to say. From the 
Balkans to the Photographic Salon; from the latest sports 
records and wine vintages to Welsh Disestablishment; from 
notes on the Peerage to Socialism and strikes; from articles on 
the British Constitution to Consols ; from justice in Siberia to 
the Antarctic Expedition—all are dealt with concisely and 
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authoritatively. (We are reminded, by the way, by our refer- 
ence to the Antarctic that among the fine photographs by Mr. 
Herbert G. Ponting, now on view at the Fine Art Society's Gal- 
lery, New Bond Street, W., is to be seen a picture of the late 
Captain Scott, taken in his hut during the Antarctic night. On 
a shelf above the gallant leader's head a row of his treasured 
books may be observed. Prominent amongst them is clearly 
seen “ Hazell's Annual.") 

Every trade and every profession, and even the dilettante 
minus a profession, will glean much useful information from this 
adequate book of reference. 

* Hazell's Annual” costs 3s. 6d. only, and is obtainable at ali 
booksellers', or direct from the publishers, Hazell, Watson and 
Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


— — ——— 


"PENROSE'S PICTORIAL ANNUAL," 


E are in receipt of the latest edition of this beautifully 
produced annual, and can frankly say that it appears to 
be even better than its predecessors in the quality of the pictures 
and the excellence of the reproductions. Intended primarily as а 
pictorial annual for process workers and those interested in the 
printing and illustration crafts, it will undoubtedly appeal to 
many photographers on account of the articles and reproductions 
which are included. 
In its pages will be found amongst other useful and instructive 
matter articles on * Advertising," * Colour Printing," * Commer- 
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cial Photography," “Rotary High-Speed Intaglio Printing, 
“Line Drawing," “Modern Lithography,” “Newspaper Illustra. 
tion,” “Orthochromatic Wet Collodion,” “Photographic Christ- 
mas Cards,” “Book Printing," “Sensitometry of Process Plates, 
“ Air-brush Work,” “Technical Education,” “Wood Engraving,” 
and an article on “The Year's Progress in Process Work,” by the 
editor, Mr. Wm. Gamble, F.R.P.S. 

The annual is published at ss. net, and is obtainable from 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 


ИНО с: ИЕ 
THE GOERZ “ТЕМАХ” FILM-PACK AND FILMS. 


HOSE who care to look over the patent records of the past 

four or five years may feel surprise at the number of appli- 
cations in relation to film-packs and similar devices, and it will 
be noticed that the principle of drawing away the front sensitive 
sheet artd transferring it to the back of the pack is as applicable 
to plates as to films; as the plate is non-flexible, it cannot 
be drawn round the end of the pack, but is pulled out in a 
kind of hollow drawshutter which draws away the top plate and 
transfers it to the back of the pack, a remarkably ingenious 
device of this kind being one patented by Messrs. Goerz in 1910 
(No. 15,050). 

The new Goerz Tenax pack, however, is concerned with films, 
and is made in a shape already familiar to most film-pack 
users. On inspecting the pack containing the films, the first 
thing that will strike the user is the remarkably neat form in 
which they are presented, the outer part of the pack being thin 
sheet metal, which renders it stiff and firm and easy to handle. 

As regards the actual working. Having removed the paper 
seal or label which serves as a guarantee that the pack has not 
been opened, the user places the pack in position and draws 
out the strip marked “safety cover." This operation uncovers 
the front film. An exposure having been made, strip No. 1 1s 
drawn out; the front film being thus carried round the end to 
the back, and No. 2 is now in position for exposure. Similar 
operations can be repeated till the twelve films have been 
exposed, or by opening a door or lid at the end of the casing 
the exposed films may, at any stage, be removed for develop- 
ment. Thus a trial exposure can be given as a guide for the 
remaining eleven exposures, often a matter of very great impor- 
tance to the tourist, and indeed not only to the tourist. Formule 
for developers are enclosed with every pack, and in our hands 
pyro, metol-hydroquinone, or rodinal proved equally satis- 
factory. 

We have already spoken in praise of the new Goerz film. 
Among those photographers who pride themselves on strictly 
exact technical work the reputation of the celluloid film as 
against the plate is not altogether like that of Сеѕаг'ѕ wife, che 
slightly irregular surface of the celluloid sometimes interfering 


with the uniformly fine definition which is a first consideration 
to the technician when he takes the camera in hand; indeed, we 
may go farther and perhaps say that this consideration may 
almost equally appeal to the artistic worker when he produces a 
small or minute negative with the view of subsequently enlarg- 
ing the same, as during the process of enlarging he can intro- 
duce any required degree of unsharpness; and, in addition, we 
may remark that the pictorial worker generally likes to realise 
his own views as to unsharpness rather than to have the 
irregular and patchy unsharpness which may result from a 
celluloid film which is not flat. Considering that Messrs. Goerz 
are makers of lenses of high quality, we expected to find the 
films in the Goerz Tenax pack reasonably flat, as it would be 
by no means desirable for such a firm to supply films which 
would fail to do justice to high-class lenses ; but on opening the 
pack we were agreeably surprised to find a far greater degree 
of flatness than we expected, and, further, we found the cellu- 
loid base to be well seasoned or ripened, and therefore not 
likely to become uneven or distorted. The emulsion coating is 
fine in texture, so as to give negatives suited for a high degree 
of enlargement, and it is highly sensitive, our test showing about 
300 on the Hurter and Driffield scale. Further, it is colour 
sensitised for the yellow and green, our test showing that yellow 
has more action than green, so that, for instance, dandelion 
flowers would be shown as lighter than the green leaves and 
not darker, as would be the case with an ordinary plate. In 
short, the colour sensitising about corresponds to that of the 
plates now sold for use without a screen, but there is not such 
sensitising for the red as would make it impracticable to use 
the ordinary dark-room light. In dealing with ordinary camera 
work we found the films fast, and with a good margin that 
allowed for forcing in development when necessary. Excellent 
clean negatives were produced, and the films developed readily 
to full density without tendency to fog. 

We understand that the new film-packs are now obtainable in 
four sizes. Application should be made to C. P. Goerz, 1 to 6, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., for all further particulars and prices, 
etc. 
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Squeegeeing Prints.—Messrs. Marion and Co. send us the 
following communication from a correspondent of theirs, Mr. 
H. Watkins, of Cambridge, which should prove of interest to 
those who find any difficulty when endeavouring to gloss prints 
by means of squeegeeing them to a ferrotype or glass plate. Mr. 
Watkins says :—“ As you probably know, amateur photographers, 
however good they may become at the art, are at times inclined 
to throw up the sponge when difficulties arise after the greatest 
care has been taken. Mauch as I liked photography I was almost 
inclined to give it up through experiencing difficulties in gloss- 


ing both with ferrotype plates and plate glass. It was most 
discouraging (after taking the greatest care) to find the prints 
and cards adhere or come off with damaged surfaces. As I am 
a user of Hypono (of which there is no equal as a quick and 
reliable eliminator), I thought I would try it to see if it would 
solve my difficulty, and, to my great delight, I found (by putting 
a teaspoonful in a quart of water and sponging my plates and 
glass, drying them with a dry duster) it thoroughly cleaned them 
and gave them a brilliant surface which was transferred to the 
postcards, and which came off without the slightest trouble. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Greenock Members’ Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Greenock Camera 
Club was a very fine show of members’ work, and 
displayed a very high standard of quality, which 
the judge, Mr. John Baird, was not slow to 
acknowledge, particularly the fine bromoils. These 
were a feature of the exhibition. The awards 
were made to Owen Dewar, Allan M. Park, John 
McCraig, John Flockhart, Thomas Brown, W. N. 
Alexander, and Sidney Greig. 


£125,0 )u to Build an Art Gallery. 

I have tried to imagine what would be thought 
of anyone who proposed to spend £125,000 on an 
enlarged art gallery at, say, Leeds or Man- 
chester; yet Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin told the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society that 
this is being carried out at the Kunst Halle, 
Hamburg. This was one oí the points of his 
lecture on a "German Invasion "—a peaceful in- 
vasion by himself and a friend on camera bent. 


Scottish Photo Circle Exhibition. 

The exhibition of the Scottish Photo Pictorial 
Circle recently opened a fine exhibition at Glas- 
gow, which will extend over the New Year 
holiday season. It comprises seventy-five pic- 
tures, which represent all the recognised pro- 
cesses in photographic art. Amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike have contributed to the exhibi- 
tion, which certainly has attained an excep- 
tionally high standard of merit. More than 120 
pictures were entered for exhibition, a condition 
being that they must never before have been on 
show. Mr. J. Craig Annan was entrusted with 
making a selection from the number sent in. И 
is no reflection on Mr. Annan’s judgment, but 
rather a high compliment to the chosen exhibits, 
to state that the rejected works included many 
excellent examples. 


Dukinfield Exhitition. 

Bromides were in preponderance at the exhibi- 
tion of the Dukinfield Society opened by the 
Mayor on a recent Monday; but this fact in no 
way altered the very high quality of the work 
generally. The exhibitors and the society alike 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
resulting show. One excellent feature in this 
society's organisation is that it is self-support- 
ing, which cannot be said of all societies. It is, 
however, due in no small measure to the fostering 
of the social side, and at this exhibition the 
following night was devoted to a whist drive and 
dance, which again was a success, and the whole 
venture completely satisfactory financially. 


Oldham Society. 

Oldham Photographic Society, like many other 
Lancashire societies, is making a special feature 
of survey work, and anything connected with the 

ast or present history of the Parliamentary 
borough of Oldham falls an easy prey to their 
activities. А very full and interesting set of 
subjects make up the society's syllabus. 


Notes on Control. 

Mr. Lee Syms’ “Control” lecture simply bristles 
with points of information and interest, and I 
cannot resist the reference to one or two some- 
what lengthy descriptions. Dealing with the 
question of “Focussing,” he said: “A painter 
had three ways of emphasising particular parts 
of his composition: (2a) To paint the principal 
part ‘sharp’ and the others subdued; (5) by 
using a ‘Rembrandt’ effect; (c) by attracting 
attention by using a big splash of colour. The 
photographer could very easiiy make use of the 
first and second methods. y using a large 
aperture and a long-focus lens the first result 
could be obtained. Bringing together a high 
light and a deep shadow would generally give 
the ‘ Rembrandt’ effect.” 


On High Light. 

“Control of the negative," says Mr. Syms, “is 
simplified if photographers will only remember 
that artists always insist on having some one 
point of interest, and the way to make a point 
of interest * tell" (not ‘shout’) is to have only 
ONE principal high light and оме principal 
shadow. All other high lights or shadows must 
be of a lesser degree." 
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Printing Dodges. 

Mr. Syms said it was no use working in the 
hope that pictures would "turn up." They would 
not; and, to summarise his principal observa- 
tions, he included a number of printing dodges. 
A particular part of a photograph may be printed 
deeper by focussing a ray of sunlight on it, 
making use of any ordinary magnifying glass. 
Care should be taken that too much heat is not 
gathered and the negative cracked or the paper 
burnt. In enlarging use might be made oí an 
enlarging lens with a badly curved field. The 
lecturer said he has used a very cheap "bad" 
portrait lens, which would only give a sharp 
image of a small portion of a negative, and 
emphasis was secured just where it was required 
by using this “bad” portrait lens as an enlarging 
ens. 


Enlarging Tips. 

Mr. Syms said he would like to call special 
attention to the method of developing on the 
enlarging easel. He recommended that sufficient 
exposure should be given for the shadows, and 
the developer applicd with a brush all over the 
surface of the bromide paper. When the shadows 
were sufficiently developed, then additional expo- 
sure might be given to the high lights or denser 
parts. The shadows would not suffer, as there 
would be sufficient image already developed to 
prevent the light getting to the silver unacted 
on. If stains should result, the whole image 
should be bleached out and re-developed with the 
original developer. In making use of india- 
rubber on a carbon print or a matt enlargement, 
sometimes a glossy surface is left where the 
rubber has been applied. This can be got rid of 
by rubbing gently with powdered cuttlefish 
bone, or powdered pumice-stone. 


By-paths in Slide Making. 

Mr. E. S. Maples, in his lecture “Byepaths in 
Lantern Slide Making," at the Huddersfeld 
Photographic Society, after showing apparatus 
he had made for illumination of the negative by 
electricity when working by reduction, described 
the varieties of lantern plate available, illus- 
trating his remarks with slides in a range of 
tones. He preferred the “three-dish” method of 
development for warm tones, when uniformity of 
colour is not of'importance, as conducing to less 
waste of plates. A series of tones on Wratten's 


. plates, with addition of various restrainers to 


the developer, was followed by examples of 
physical development; this was considered the 
best method for rendering a long scale of grada- 
tion, and gave enormous control over contrast. 
Sulphide toning then came under consideration, 
and the lecturer showed slides toned by some of 
the newer methods. Varnishing was recommended 
as an aid to permanency after toning with 
uranium, copper, or iron; it also increased trans- 
parency. Mercury is best avoided, as its salts 
are affected by heat. А satisfactory toning 
agent, at present comparatively little known, is 
quinone. А good red-brown and cold sepia, 
peculiar to the process, are obtained with 
certainty. 


Keep in the Public Fye. 

Since the Wallasey Photographic Society 
removed to new premises the membership has 
increased by nearly one-half the total, and no 
doubt, adds the president, “this is, to a large 
extent, owing to the advocacy of your page of 
Society news.” (We are indeed grateful for the 
complimentary reference.) Mr. Thackray says: 
"We have been able to arrange for weekly meet- 
ings all through the winter months, and the 
Lihrary Committee have kindly offered the use of 
their Exhibition Hall for one month to hold an 
exhibision of members' work." 


Edinburgh Society. 

Recently lecturing to the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society, Mr. H. Holt said the bulk of 
the photo-mechanical reproductions that ap- 
peared in our periodicals and catalogues were 
produced by what is called the “half-tone” 
process, a name the origin of which was as difh- 
cult to explain as how the leopard got his spots. 
The skilful finish Mr. Holt could impart to the 
poor photograph was a revelation to the members. 
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Bedford Camera Club. | 
There was a very large attendance of members 
at the Bedford Camera Club песна on Monday 


night, when Mr. John I. Plummer, M.A., gave a 
brilliant lecture on the “Applications of Photo- 
graphy to Astronomy,” illustrated by a great 
number of beautiful photographs of celestial 
objects. Mr. Plummer’s lecture was a model of 
lucidity and simplicity of language, illuminated 
by many touches of humour, and the exposition 
covered a wide range of subjects, conveying a 
very comprehensive notion of the vastness of 
time and space and the wonders of the material 
universe, 

An Expert Tabloid Lecturer. 

The Bowes Park Society had a most successful 
evening last Monday, when the Kilbey lecturette 
trophy was competed for. The conditions were 
very simple: ten to fifteen minutes, ten to fifteen 
slides, on practically any photographic subject; 
and four members competed. Mr. Clarke gave 
an account of Sussex churches, starting off with 
the town of Rye; Mr. Hornsey described the 
beauties of the river Lea, which has its source 
at Dunstable; Mr. Turner then gave a few hints 
on the best methods of securing bird studies and 
showed some excellent slides, taken under con- 
siderable difficulties; while Mr. Hughes talked 
about pictorial effects in landscape. Mr. Louis 
Dick, the president of the North Middlesex, was 
the judge, and placed Mr. Hughes first and Mr. 
Turner second. The winner's lecturette was care- 
fully thought out, and undoubtedly deserved the 
trophy, though we shall probably see the runner- 
up in a prominent position in similar competi- 
tions. This is the second trophy Mr. Hughes 
has won this year, as he recently won the Down 
Challenge Cup for a lecturette. 

Making Atmosphere. 


Taking one another's portraits by flashlight 
may seem, to those who are familiar with flash- 
light portraits, a strange way of cultivating the 
feeling of mutual goodwill appropriate to the 
Christmas season; but it was none the less 
adopted by the Hampshire House (Hammersmith) 
P.S. at their last meeting, when the evening was 
devoted to experiments in artificia] light photo- 
graphy. The first victim was the president, who 
cheerfully faced a battery of cameras, while 
members not otherwise engaged busied them- 
selves with the explosives. Various home-made 
“smokeless " flash-powders were used, so that, as 
the evening advanced, the difficulty of obtaining 
"atmosphere " and “aerial perspective" vanished, 
and even chiffon screens and reflectors to soften 
the lighting could be dispensed with. 

Points of the Paget Colour Process. 

For the Paget colour process Mr. Newton, at 
the Leicester Photographic Society, advised the 
use of Watkins’ colour meter to gauge the 
exposure, which was about three times longer 
than that for ordinary photography. The plates 
used are panchromatic, and one of these is taken 
and placed in contact with the "taking screen," 
fim to film. The two are then placed in the 
dark slide, so that the glass side of the taking 
screen is nearest the lens of the camera. It is 
absolutely necessary that both these plates are 
in actual contact, and this could be secured by 
placing a spring or piece of brown paper under- 
neath. The developer recommended was rodinal, 
one in thirty. 


East Anglian Federation C'asses. 

The East Anglian Federation is not so much 
a lecture combination as the other federations, 
or, at all events, do not strongly feature it, but 
have concentrated their efforts on the preparation 
of exhibition work with considerable success. 
Mr. Edward Peake, the secretary, says the 
successes of the Federation classes at recent 
exhibitions—at Norwich, Cambridge, Waltham- 
stow, and King's Lynn—have been well marked. 
The School of East Anglian Landscape will, I 
feel, show a decided advance in its next port- 
folio when presented to the societies. Whilst 
referring to the portfolio, societies are reminded 
that the criticism sheets for the next portfolio 
prints are to be fil up by representatives of 
the society receiving them, and the future closing 
date for the Bansall Shield-will be October 31st. 
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“Query” ос “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Printing on Canvas. 

Is it possible to coat a canvas and put the 

image on it without paper? 

W. W. (Huddersfeld). 

There are several ways whereby it is 
possible to get a printed image on such 
fabrics as canvas without a supporting 
paper. But we cannot spare space, which 
would occupy several pages to give them 
all. If you work the carbon process per- 
haps that would be the simplest. If you 
can tell us what processes you are familiar 
with perhaps we can help you with some 
more definite reply. 


Ghost Image. 
I took a photo of a church interior, and got 
a ghost image in the roof of a window facing 
the camera. I have had this same thing 
occur once before, etc. 


F. V. G. (Bradford). 

The ghost image is formed by one of the 
surfaces of the glasses of the lens acting as 
reflecting mirror, giving а reflection 
image, and other parts of the lens system 
giving an image of this image on the 
plate. It is not so much your fault as 
the peculiar character of the lens. When 
the conditions are favourable (i.e. a small, 
brightly-lit object facing tbe camera, sur- 
rounded by dark portions), you are likely 
to have it again and again. The only 
things to do are (1) avoid such subjects, or 
(2) change the lens. 


Focal Length and Camera Extension 
I have an Aldis bi-focal anastigmat which, 
when used, takes a longer camera extension 
than an Aldis Duo, to my surprise, for I 
thought the bi-focal would have lessened the 

distance, etc. C. G. (British Guiana). 
When any lens is in focus for a distant 
object (say, not nearer than тоо yards or 
so) the distance between the lens and its 
image (i.e. ground glass focussing screen) 
is called the “focal length” of the lens. 
So that it is clear that the longer the focal 
length the longer the required camera 
extension. Now, suppose you had three 
lenses whose focal lengths were 6, 9, and 
12 inches. These would be (арргож- 
mately) the distances between the lenses 
and focussing screen when a distant object 
was in focus. But—and this is apparently 
the point you have missed—these three 
lenses of different focal lengths would 
give you different sizes of images. Sup- 
pose the 6-inch lens gave you an image of 
a tree measuring just 1 inch long or tall, 
the g-inch lens would give you an 
image 14 inches Jong, and the 12-inch lens 
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would give a 2-inch image. The reason 
that we prefer to use a long-focus lens for 
distant objects is that we may get a larger 
image, i.e. less subject, but what we do 
include is on a larger scale. If this does 
not clear up your difficulty write again. 


Flashlight. 
Is it safe to ignite flash-powder with a match 
without other apparatus, etc. ? 

H. W. G. (Leicester). 

No, it is not safe, or at all advisable, to 
ignite flash-powder by a lighted matcn 
held in the hand. Flash-powder usually 
gives a large flame, which would probably 
reach the hand and produce a severe burn. 
But you can fix a match to the end of a 
pcker or piece of bamboo, say, two or 
three feet long, and then use the match as 
an igniting torch. The powder should be 
placed on a piece of sheet iron, or, say, a 
large biscuit box lid or old metal tray. 
Be careful to see that there is no furni- 


- ture, curtains, ceiling, walls, etc., within 


three or four feet of the flash. 


Dangerous Chemicals. 
Are potassium bichromate or cyanide danger- 
ous chemicals? Do they produce ulcers, etc.? 
M. L. (Leamington Spa). 
Solutions of potassium bichromate, when 
in contact with some skins, produce a skin 
disease known as bichromate poisoning, 
which, when once contracted, readily 
recurs on further use of this substance. 
In any case, whether susceptible or not, 
the fingers should be at once well rinsed 
in plain water, or with a little carbolic 
soap, after touching such solutions. Potas- 
sium cyanide is a highly dangerous 
pcison, and we strongly advise you not to 
have anything whatever to do with it. You 
are the best, 1f not the only proper, judge 
as to the price to put on your negatives. 
For, after all, it is chiefly a question of 
what value they are to you. When selling 
the negatives you can, if you so desire, 
give to the purchaser a written declaration 
that you do—or do not—hereby part with 
the copyright. It does not at all follow 
that the copyright goes with the negative. 
Rut it is better to make the conditions 
clear in writing. 


Enlarging Lens. 


I wish to substitute lens A for lens B in 
enlargzer which is marked with a scale of lens 
distances, etc., for lens B. Could I use the 
same scale distances for both lenses, etc.? 

A. J. C. (Rainham). 


In order that the same scale serve for 
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both lenses it is necessary (1) that the two 
lenses, A and B, have the same focal 
length, (2) have the same positions of 
their principal planes, and (3) that both 
lenses are so flanged that their principal 
planes (Gauss planes) occupy the same 
position. You will thus see that it is not 
quite so simple an affair as your letter sug- 
gests. The simplest way out of the difh. 
culty would be to leave the present scale 
as it is, fit in the second lens with an 
adapter, and then mark on a detachable 
wooden lath the various distances for the 
new lens, ascertaining these distances once 
for all by careful focussing and then mark- 
ing the rod or lath accordingly. 


Copying. 


I should like to copy some midgets. I have 
a half-plate camera. What lens should I 
require? I have a 6-inch focus and also long- 
focus lens, but neither will do the work. 
What lens do I require to enlarge midgets to 
half-plate, etc.? С. В. L. (Birmingham). 


All replies are to initials and post town. 
There is no charge or fee for our replies. 
You omit the most important item, viz., 
length of camera (bellows) available. 
Taking a midget mount as 2} long, we may 
reckon the longest side of the print as 
2 inches. Enlarging this to 6 inches is a 
magnification (ratio) of three times (linear). 
Therefore your lens to plate distance will 
have to be four times the focal length of 
the lens. Your 6-inch lens would require 
a 24-inch camera. Suppose, by way of 
example, that your camera length is 12 
inches, then the focal length of the lens 
must not exceed one quarter of this, i.e. 
3 inches. But И you merely want to copy 
same size, then the camera length will be 
double the focal length of lens. So that 
with your 6-inch focus lens the camera 
extension, i.e. focal iength, must be not 
less than double six, i.e. 12 inches. 


Various Queries. 


(1) Are prints on self-toning paper as per- 
manent as bromide prints? (2) Does alkaline 
fixing increase the permanence? (3) Are 
toned bromides as permanent as black and 
white ones? (4) I have had green stains on 
edges of S.T.P. (5) Would gelatine or starch 
mountant give less trouble? (6) Could you give 
receipt? (7) Is it practical to support bromide 
paper by means of a sheet of glass? (8) 
Would this affect the image? (9) Would it be 
better to support the paper by wooden laths? 
(10) I want to avoid pinholes in the edges of 
postcards. (11) Is the method of converting 
P.O.P. to bromide, given in Тнк A. P. last 
week, applicable to self-toning? 


A. V. T. (Nottingham). 


This is rather a long list of queries at 
one asking. (1) Time alone can answer 
this question. (2)Alkaline fixing of prints 
is advocated by many first-rank experts, 
but doctors differ on this point. (3) Yes, 
in some cases, not in others. Depends on 
the toning bath used. (4) Possibly the 
mountant you mention may have some- 
thing to do with it, but this is not at all 
likely. (5) Starch is advisable as mountant. 
(6) A teaspoonful of starch, enough cold 
water to make this into a creamy mixture, 
enough boiling water to convert it into a 
stiff jelly. (7) Quite practical. (8) If you 
focus on the easel without the glass, and 
then lay the glass on the easel, you will 
see for yourself how much the glass affects 
the definition. It depends on the thick- 
ness of the glass and the angles at which 
the rays strike it in different parts. (9) 
The latter method is often used. Prefer- 
erce is chiefly a matter of personal fancy 
and convenience. (то) Use clips. (rt) 
We cannot say, not having tried it. If 
you try it for yourself, let us hear results. 
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2r0th 
Lesson. 


HOSE of our readers 
who have some few 
days of holiday at 
Christmas and the 
New Year are not 
really likely to find 
much difficulty in oc- 
cupying them. Even 
if photography is the 
predominant occupa- 
tion there may be fine 
bright weather which 
will tempt one afield, 
and should the pros- 
pect outside be uninviting there are 
many things which may be tackled in- 
doors. Making bromide enlargements, 
and enlarged negatives by various 
methods have been dealt with during 
recent wceks,'and bromide and gaslight 
printing, the making of lantern slides, 
and so on have all received attention. 
In fact it is almost conceivable that 
some workers have modified all their 
negatives as may have been necessary, 
printed them, made slides and enlarge- 
ments, and so on, and are now able to 
turn over their albums of prints with 
their friends, and relive the summer 
holidays. Should this be so—we must 
confess we have never been able to get 
all our negatives printed up, being at 
the moment several hundreds in arrear— 
but should this be so these fortunate 
workers will be contemplating another 
wild orgv of camera exposures! 

At the other end of the scale we have 
the blasé worker, who has nothing by 
him that is worth taking any trouble 
over, and the best corrective for this 
state of mind is the making of a fresh 
lot of negatives. Indeed, most workers 
are looking forward to taking some 
fresh pictures, and this being so it is 
Important that the apparatus should be 
got into good order. For ourselves, we 
do a little overhauling two or three 
times in the year—once about Christ- 
mas, again in the spring, and then once 
more just before the summer holidays. 

Naturally, there are overhauls and 
overhauls. The fortunate possessor of 
one of the instruments de luxe necd do 
little more than dust out the camera 
and carefully clean the lenses, and per- 
chance he sends it back to the makers 
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to have this done. In other cases a 
camera not so substantially constructed 
or not so carefully used will need atten- 
tion in various ways. Exterior fittings 
may need securing, and leather work 
glueing down where it has become de- 
tached. Interior surfaces may need re- 
blackening, small holes in leather or 
cloth bellows patching, and so on. 
Where second-hand cameras have been 
purchased the work required may be 
more expensive, screws become loose 
owing to the woodwork being too soft 
in many cases. Most of these little de- 
tails may be attended to at home by 
anyone at all handy with a few simple 
tools, and we propose dealing with a 
few of the principal ones. 

Let us take, to commence with, the 
loose screws, those holding various 
brass stays, hinges, and other fittings. 
We shall require one or two small 
pieces of mahogany from which to cut 
little pegs of just the size to fill up the 
screw hole. The hole will need clean- 
ing out, so that anv slightly splintered 
wood is removed. This can be done best 
by the aid of a small-bladed penknife 
or the tip of a rat-tailed file. Then the 
peg may be cut and pared to fit, and 
while it should fit tightly everywhere it 
should not require any very great force 
to fix it in place. The inside of the hole 
will have a slightly roughened surface, 
and the peg itself may with advantage 
be scratched over bv rubbing it lightly 
against the teeth of a fine saw. These 
roughened surfaces hold when glued 
much better than they would if quite 
smooth. The glue should be freshly 
made. Break up a small piece of Scotch 
glue, and leave the pieces soaking in 
cold water for a few hours. Then place 
in the clean glue kettle and just cover 
them with water and heat until the 
glue itself is boiling hot.  Prolonged 
boiling is a bad thing, as it lessens the 
adhesive quality of the glue. It is very 
important to have the peg hot, and the 
camera itself should be in a warm place. 
Apply the glue, and without a moment's 
delay put the peg into the hole, and 
then leave it alone for twenty-four 
hours. Any attempt to trim off the pro- 
jecting ends before this time will very 
probably displace the peg. Of course, 


THE WINTER OVERHAUL. 


there may be several pegs required in 
the same camera, and if they are 
all fitted they may be glued in at the 
same time, and the whole lot left to drv 
overnight. 

When thoroughly hard any surplus 
glue will be found to flake away from 
the polish, and with a chisel carefully 
used the ends of the pegs may be cut 
off level. The making of the hole for 
the screw is a matter requiring some 
care, for if it is made too small the brass 
screw will be twisted in two when being 
screwed home, while if it is too large 
it will not be long before the screw is 
as loose as ever again. It is for this 
reason that we suggest the use of 
mahogany for the pegs. Some people 
use the end of a wood match, and this 
is so soft that it will only hold for a 
few days. Of course, a screw never 
holds so well in end grain as it does 
when inserted across the grain, but this 
cannot be helped when doing these 
patching up jobs. 

With brass fittings which have be- 
come loose it may sometimes be pos- 
sible to use a slightly larger screw in the 
hole, making the hole in the metal fit- 
ting a shade larger by means of a 
small rose-bit. 

The glue Kettle will be necessary 
again when we come to the fastening 
down of detached leather work, though 
bookbinders always attach leather with 
thick paste. Glue is apt to penetrate 
the leather and cause stains and even 
a brittleness which may produce crack- 
ing. The principal difficulty is the re- 
moval of the old adhesive, and when 
leather has been stuck to metal all the 
adhesive will be found on the leather. 
We have found that given a well- 
roughened metal surface fish glue is the 
best adhesive, though Higgins' photo- 
mounter will in many cases stick with 
great tenacity. Any trace of grease 
must be carefully removed from the 
metal surface before attempting to stick 
down the leather. Should paste be used 
it should be worked well into the 
leather, but it should be remembered 
that when the leather is limp with the 
moisture any continued pressing and 
rubbing on the surface will destroy the 
grain. 
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For patching the bellows, paste is 
much to be preferred to glue. Very tiny 
bits of leather should be used—a piece 
the size of a threepenny bit being big 
enough to cover nine out of ten holes. 
Odd scraps of leather may be bought 
from a working bookbinder for a copper 
or two, or they may be got from the 
back of a disused school exercise book, 
or even some broken toy from the nur- 
sery. If the leather is thicker than a 
piece of thin brown paper it should be 
skived, that is laid face down on a bit 
of hard strawboard, and pared thin by 
means of a sharp thin-bladed knife. 
This sounds very difficult, but in realitv 
it is not so, especially if the actual shape 
of the patch is not important. For 
patching when away from home, and 
when nothing else is available, a bit of 
court plaster is quite effective, and the 
patch is scarcely visible on black 
bellows. 


Reblackening of the inside of the 
camera is a very important matter, and 
though it is possible to make a dead 
black, many formulz having been pub- 
lished, it is probably easier and cheaper 
to buy a bottle of some ready-prepared 
black. The inside may be wiped over 
with a damp rag to remove dust and 
any traces of grease from handling, and 
the black applied with a soft flat camel- 
hair brush. Avoid putting on too much, 
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which may be done by "going" over 
the ground a second time when the first 
coat is only half dry. 

As a rule a special form of dead black 
is used for brass work, such as the in- 
side of the lens barrel, but it should not 
be necessary to reblacken such parts 
unless the lens is a very old one, and 
has been cleaned by wiping out a great 
number of times in its long life. If an 
iris diaphragm, the leaves of the iris 
must not be touched with black paint. 
These metal leaves are treated in some 
special manner, usually by a chemical 
blackening process. 

At these periodical overhauls it is a 
good plan to very carefully screw the 
lens apart, taking out the front and rear 
combinations and gently wiping the 
surfaces, after lightly dusting them, with 
a piece of soft silk or cambric rag. In 
most cases it is sufficient to breathe on 
the glass surface and then wipe firmly, 
and the polish should appear quite 
bright and free from any tarnish mark- 
ings. Sometimes small spots not un- 
like mildew will appear, and it may be 
impossible to remove them. Should this 
happen with a valuable lens it would 
be wise to send it to the makers, and 
to get their opinion. Of course, any 
such marks cause some loss of brilliance 
of image, and on that account care 
should be taken to keep the lens as dry 
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as possible, and so prevent their form- 


ing. 

With modern lenses it is not often 
possible to make any mistake when re- 
moving the various components and re- 
placing them again, but the position of 
the part should be carefully noted as it 
is taken off, so that accurate replace- 
ment may be ensured. Small lenses do 
not present much difficulty in screwing 
in the cells. It is a good plan to screw 
the cell anti-clockwise until a slight 
click is heard, and then to turn it clock- 
wise, and it will be found that the 
threads will engage properly. Never use 
force when screwing in the cell, for if 
force is needed it is almost certain that 
the threads are crossed and will be 
badly damaged. Ninety-nine out cf 
every hundred threads will engage 


easily and screw home quite freely. 
Threads on large-diameter lenses are a 
little more difficult to manage, but 
patience will usually overcome even 
these. 


NEw readers should note that 

back numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, WC. 
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"THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
mater als, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe А. P. AND Р. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. 


P. AND P. М. 


is reserved. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written 'criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 
fee, any oí the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Compctitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
E. J Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. 
Plate, Imperial ortho. ; 
screen; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/8; exposure, i-5oth sec. ; 


“Mariska.”) Technical data: 


is awarded to 
(Title of print, 
3-times 
Knowle; 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


Hon. Mention. 


Jas. J. Goodwin, Lewisham; Miss M. Meyer, Eastry; G. C. 
Weston, Harlesden; J. W. Thomson, Leith; F. G. Ratcliff, 
A. T. Yaxley, 


Birmingham; E. Coutt, Durham; 


time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; developer, rytol; printing pro- 
cess, enlargement on Lilywhite C. C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to C. A. White, 26, Chapel Street, Newport, 
I. of W. (Title of print, ^Autumn Blossoms.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, r. r. ; stop, F/22; exposure, 
3 min.; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
velvet bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Raffele Menochio, Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele 68, Turin. (Title of print, “An Interrupted Lecture.’) 
Technical data: Plate, Chromo Agfa; lens, Zeiss Tessar; ex- 
posure, 1-§th sec.; time of day, 2 p.m. March; developer, 
glycin; printing process, glycin bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Rev. R. Caudwell, Prospect Cottage, 
Cowes, I. of W. (Title of print, “Sunshine in the Sacristy ”). 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington; lens, anastigmat; stop, 
F/6.8; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Gevaert enlargement. 


Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; N. P. A. Wadia, St. Margarets, 
Middlesex; Hilton Pearson, Toronto; H. B. Redmond, New- 
port, Mon.; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Frank Bolton, 
ыш, Rev. К. Caudwell, Cowes, I. of W.; Mrs. Steuart, East- 
ourne. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Arthur Burgess, 15, Briton 
Street, Narborough Road, Leicester. (Title of print, “January.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S., ortho.; lens, Ensign 
anastigmat; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-5th sec.; time of day, 
I p-m., January; developer. pyro-soda; printing process, en- 
largement on Wellington cream bromide paper, toned. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and П. and the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


BY 
R. B. LODGE, 


See article on page 596. 
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The Troubled Lanternist. 

The lanternist at our society meetings has a good deal to put 
up with. “Focus just a little, please—more still—still more— 
that's it—no, it isn’t—ah, vou've gone too far," and so on. But 
he should remember that, however great his tribulations, some 
lanternists have bigger ones. 1 have just been reading in an 
Ainerican magazine an account of the experiences of a man 
who has been touring Turkey with a magic lantern, among 
people who had never seen such a thing before. The audience 
that came tumbling in as soon as the doors were opened num- 
bered five hundred, and as one man they all made for the lan- 
tern, kicking off their thousand shoes, and leaving them hetero- 
geneously in the doorway, with consequences "that may be 
imagined when later, with. equal tumultuousness, they made to 
depart. 


Restoring Order. 


With five hundred turbaned ‘Turks buzzing around the lan- 
tern, the lanternist must have been of the opinion, for a few 


moments, that life itself was a profound mistake. Some of 
them started to handle the slides with a view to ascertaining the 
exact amount of pressure to which they could be subjected. 
Others pinched the rubber tube from the generator, and others 
reznoved the cap from the lens and began а first lesson in 
optics. The merely human lanternist would have cried out 
frenziedly, “Mustn’t touch," but not so this one. “I showed 
them everything,” he says, “let them feel and smell the carbide, 
and poke their fingers into the gas flame.” This last procedure 
apparently, was most surprisingly effective. After that audience 
of five hundred had jointly and severally held their fingers in 
the gas flame, they settled down with chastened and submissive 
spirits to listen to the lecture. It is a (finger) tip we must 
endeavour to remember. 


The Figure that Wouldn't 


Someone has been telling us in a daily newspaper 
how to get figures into a landscape. It is not the best 
course to clutch hold of a figure and drag it to a ready 


focussed spot. Far better is it to practise a waiting policy. 
All things come to him who waits—even figures in landscapes. 
You arrange vour picture of a winding road, focus on a stone 
or tree, and *then wait patientlv, dark slide drawn, and shutter 
set, for a suitable person to appear, releasing the shutter the 
moinent he reaches the marked spot." By the way, has the 
reader ever followed the road from Payshentboro’ to Submissy- 


ville? If he has, he will have noticed two curious rock forma- 
tions, known locally as the Greater Wavte and the Lesser 
Wayte. I was told in confidence the pathetic story of this 


couple of incrusted petrifications. Years ago a photographer 
set up his camera at this spot and anticipated the advice just 
given. Не is still, to all intents and purposes, anticipating it. 
One of the upright boulders represents his own fossil remains, 
the other, those of his stand camera. 


Splitting. 


A new machine has been brought out by a St. Louis gentle- 
man for splitting photographic dry plates into smaller pieces, 


more readily available for human consumption. It is an 
ingenious apparatus, with cutters, and roller, and conveyers, 
and travelling bands and belts, and what not. I had half a 


mind to send for one, not that I am in the plate making busi- 
ness, but I assume that it would crunch up a negative in the 
same delightful and satisfactory way as it deals with the virgin 
plate. Then I reflected that a boot heel, with the nails promi- 
nent, would give just as much relief to the feelings, although 
doubtless the lines of breakage would not be so symmetrical. 
Still, it is a useful instrument. “The level of one roller,” says 
the patent specification, “is arranged to slightly depress the 
plate along the line.” Evidently, therefore, it splits not only 
plates, but infinitives in the bargain. 
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A General Favourite. 


A prophet may be without honour in his own ` 
country, but the same thing can scarcely be said 
of a photographer. And very often a photo- 
grapher meets with honour in other countries as well. 


This is the case with one of the most talented and soulful of 
our British pictorialists. I have just been reading a French 
eulogy of him, which refers to his “sensibilité poétique 
tres pénétrante," his “vision toujours profonde," his poetic 
"faculté évocatrice." A crescendo of this kind generally leads 
to something, and the final rapture is reached when we are told 
—let it be in English this time—that he is “univerally loved 
and admired throughout the whole world." And so say all of 
us! When next he holds a one-man show in London—may it 
not be long first '!—I shall expect to meet the polar bear from 
the frozen North, and the penguin írom the furthest South, 
hurrying arm in arm up the Strand on their way to see it. The 
best of such an eulogy is that its recipient is still alive. 


Obviously, 

A weekly paper publishes a column of hints on the subject ot 
portraiture, and states, among other things, that “A full face 
looks less so in profile." Of course it does, and, what is even 
more extraordinary, a profile looks more so when taken full 
face. One may also add that short necks usually appear shorter 
in a picture than longer necks, and round heads have a habit of 
appearing rounder in a picture than square heads. 


To an X-Ray Photographer. 

“To-day a radiograph can be taken through the thickest parts 
of the human body instantaneously—in the 2ooth part of a 
second."—7 he Times.) 


You rig up your induction coil, 
And other heavy apparatus, 
And with the minimum of toil 
Are able to irradiate us 
Inside the hundredth of a second— 
A time too tiny to be reckoned. 


And in that fraction of a tick 
You've fairly got us in the middle, 

From back to íront, through thin and thick, 
Your picture solves the living riddle. 

We cannot now a poker swallow 

But what you its digestion follow. 


Yet doubt I—though your dynamos 

With lightning, like great Jove, be freighted, 
And though your tube in fury glows— 

A certain skulls been penetrated— 
That skull! if you can worry through it, 
You'll be the very first to do it. 
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“Will do everything, 


(Average Watkins 250, Wynne F11!, Н. & D. 400) 


Agents Everywhere 
and 
ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


Versatile Booklets free from any Agent or post free direct from 
liford for one halfpenny stamp for postage. 


and do it well" 


The January Number of ''Photographic Scraps" (the Ilford Monthly Journal) will 
contain “Frost in Photography” by Tickner Edwardes, "The Camera in the Winter 
Months” Ш. by Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., "The Vest-pocket Camera” by 
Herbert J. Smith, “Improving Bromide Enlargements with Gold” by P. R. Salmon, 
F.R.P.S.—“Photographic Scraps” can be obtained free from any Dealer, or post free direct 
from ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E., for 12 months for 6d. Single copies post 
free direct for one halfpenny stamp. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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‘COLLEGE’ CiNEMATOGRAPH 


TAKES THE BRE 
STANDARD PROJECTION 


SIZE OF FILM 
LANTERN 
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A perfectly simple and simply perfect 
Cinematograph of a new type designed 
primarily for the display of Cinemato- 
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graph Films for School and Colege 
purposes, and is also particularly suit- 
able for home entertainment. It is also 
adapted for the alternate display of 
Lantern Slides, and can be used with 


every satisfaction in Colleges, 


Specification. 


The woodwork is of s-lected Mahogany beautifully polished. 

The Lantern году is of best Russ:an Iron. with brass furnish- 

ings. The m*chanism is of the latest Maltese Cross type, Lecture Halls, Classrooms, and 
mounted on exceptional'y strong and rigid base. С заіп d ive ы ы м 

to take up Firepro Is ring Gate Safety Cut-off on Lantern. IS a most desirable instrument 
Rack and Pinion Film Adjustment, Two strong Fireproof . è 

Film Boxes and Spools, Projection Lenses for Cinemato- for use 1n Schools for educational 


granh, and Slide P ojection Plano-convex and Meniscus 
Condenser. Lantern Slide Carrier, Driving Handle. 
Packed in strong Stained Wood Storage Case. 


purposes. It takes the standard 
size of Film, and projects a steady 
picture practically free from flicker. 


College Cinematograph Projection 


Lant i 
as specification, £10 10 0 


d 


The apparatus is complete for the projection of lantern s'ides by simply 
moving the body containing the illminant opposite the lantern prcjection lens. 


It takes the standard size of film as universally used in the large halls throughout 
the country. It also takes the standard size of lantern slides (34 x 31 in). 


The " College " Cinematograph provides a very convenient means for showing cinemato- 
graph pictures in school classrooms for educational purposes under easy conditions at a 
reasonable price. Ít is equally serviceable for home use, enabling one to give an excellent 
entertainment in the pleasant company of one's family and friends. The apparatus is 
smple to operate and safe in use, and will be a never-failing source o! pleasure. 


THORNTON - PICKARD, LTD., Altrincham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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wishes you 


a very Happy 
and Successful 


New Year. 


1914 


Will the reader permit us a few words 

about ourse ves? 
The past year has been опе of exceptional 
activity for our firm Often enough we have 
been hard put to it to meet dem nl with 
supply so great has been the pu lic desire for 
our cameras and photographic applianc’s. It 
is stil: impossible to keep расе wih he orders 
for the “N-S” Reflex, and the factory has 
been to use the commercii] term “ working 
оуетіте " to supply a suffi iency ot the UNA 
Will the reader grant that these sim-le facts 
“spak for themse ves" as to the character 
an і value of our servi-e and supplies? Very 
sincere y we thank the many readers who are 
already our regular customers, for keeping us 
so busy on their behalf: and to all we would 
say hat our atte tion and good services during 


1914 shall neither fail nor falter. 


The 
SINCLAIR 


UNA 


Among high-class instruments the UNA 
hand-and-stand camera has probably been 
the most successful of the year 1913. It is 
a camera for practical workers who want 
technical superiority. It has an always- 
rigid front; long extension bellows; light- 
tight revolving back; takes any make of 
lens; can be fitted for films or plates, and 
is the lightest, neatest, and strongest instru- 
ment of its kind. Prices from £8 7s. 6d. 


Please Write. 


Will you wri'e to us this wee, and permit us to 
send vou illustrated price lists and other info ma- 


tion relative to the high-class pho ographic goo 1$ 
in which we specia 152? We think you would 
be gl:d to kiow of the special products we 


manufacture. 


JAMES A.SINCLAIR &© E? 


54, HAYMARKET, LONDON . S W. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Ross “ Telecentric’’ Lens. 


Secures Quality of Definition and Perfect 
Covering at large Full Aperture. 


Gives Pictures of Distant 
Objects with Vigour and 
Detail. Ideal for Sporting 
Events. Inexpensive 
Studio Lens covering the 
whole plate crisp as at 
the centre of the Finest 
Portrait Lens. 


LARGE IMAGE AT SHORT CAMERA EXTENSION. 


Flat to the corners of the Plate. 
Increased Perspective. Shortened Exposures. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 
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For full particu'ars see Ross’ Catalogue forwarded jree by 


post on applicatiun. 
TD., BY ROYAL WARRANT TO H.M. THE KING, 
~ptical Works, Clapham Common, London. S.W. 
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Ordinary Plate. E Wratten Panzhromatic Plate. 


The two reproductions shown above are photographs of a 
bird’s wing. The plumage is brilliant red and green, and 
the result on the ordinary plate is a total failure. When 
photographed with a Wratten Panchromatic plate suitably 
filtered, the result is exactly as the eye sees it. The two 
graded strips are left in order to show that the exposure was 
correct in both cases. 

This is only another instance of the extreme value of the 
Wratten Panchromatic piates for all subjects containing 
colour ; with these plates results will be obtained that are 
not possible with ordinary plates. 


Write for '* Real Orthochromatism," 20 pages 
text, 8 pages illustrations, free on request to 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, LTD., 
Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


| 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BUTCHER'S FAMOUS ENLARGERS. 


Focussing 


[o 4 pinion 
ice 


x: ABBEYDALE sueo 


CHAIN ^»» SPROCKET FOCUSSING 


st 
It will be noted, in ccmparing the illustration above with other enlargers, that the pinion head 
is placed at the extreme end of the extension board, as near to the easel as possible. This is one of 
the advantages of the patent Chain and Sprocket System, and the “old hand ” will readily see its 
great advantages, how it enables him to get close up to and examine the projected image and still 
manipulate the focussing. This feature alone is sufficient to demonstrate the superiority of the Abbeydale 
Enlarger. Its wealth of really practical and useful movements, the 
excellent quality of the materials used, and its reasonable cost 
make it the ideal instrument for amateur use. 
The Abbeydale is made of oak, has large lamp house, with side door and curtain at back, patent chain 
and sprocket systems for focussing and moving the lamp hous:; raising, lowering and tilting movements to 
carrier stage operated by pinion systems. All sizes have suficient extension for reduction to lantern size. 
Withont | With Petzval With Aldis 
No. Size. Condenser. Objective. Objective. Series II., F/6. 
6/1 4-plate Stina. £4 5 0 £417 6 55 18 0 
oe 62а 9xl2c[m 6} 5, 415 0 576 6 80 
т E 60 5х4 22 o 12 6 6 50 7 15 0 
— The Abbey d ale Carrier 6/2 Postcard 7 ws 5 12 6 6 50 7 15 0 
p is fitted with double racks and pinions, 6/5 4-plate 8. 6 15 0 8 0 0 915 0 
2 one set for raising and lowering, and 6/3а 13х18 сш 9 ,, 715 0 9 00 1015 0 
| the other to partly revolve the inner 
“on carrier. SUPPLIED BY ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 
W. BUTCHER ^» SONS, Lro, 
1 CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.. 


A PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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STOGKTAKING CLEARANCE BARGAINS 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


We are the originators and pioneers of the Exchange System. We hold 
the largest and mos: varied stock of high-grads apparatus in the king- 
dom. Our prices are the keenest possible and our value th» best. We 
submit goods fo: your approval and trial (see approval terms). We 
supply goods on "Easy Term.” We take your apparatus in exchange. 
бесеу та сз ЕВЕ y >= г Са MAL ысы иу E MEC ED, 


9 by 12 cm. and quarter-p'ate Ernemann folding pocket, self-erecting front 
model, double extension, rising and cross front, Sector F/6.8 double anastig- 
mat, Koilos Secter shutter, 1 to 1-25cth sec. and time, hooded focussing 
screen, brilliant finder, and level, complete in case; £6 175. 6d. 

5 by 4 Goetz-Anschutz, self-capping blind, fooal-plane shutter, 5 secs. to 
t-1,2ccth and time, fitted Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar anastigmat, focussing, three 
doub:c slides, and case; £11 18s. 6d. 

Quart:r-plats Newman and Guardia B, box-form magazine, double exten- 
sion, rising and cross front, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat, speeded shutter, 
| to r-ıcoth sec. aad time, changing box for twelve plates, and best leather 
case; £7 75. 

Half-piate triple extension Victoria field camera, all movements, rising, 
falling, and swing front, reversing and swing back, Thornton-Pickard time 
and in-tantaneous shutter, 7} in. Busch Omnar F/s.s, iris, double anastig- 
mat, three double book-form dark slides, solid brass turntable, threefold 
tripod, and case; in new condition; bargain; £6 7s. 6d. : 

s by 4 Adams' Idento folding, fitted Ross Homocentric F/6.3 anastigmat, 
rising and cross front, Identoscope patent finder, speeded shutter, $ to 
1-10 th sec. and time, six double slides, and leather case; 47 12s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Butcher's Ralli focal-plane, rack focussing, rising and cross 
front, Schultz and Billerbeck F/6.8 convertible double anastigmat, Ibso 
Sector shutter, 1 to r-1coth sec. and time, focal-plane shutter, to I-1,cccth 
sec., hooded focussing screen, six slides; £2 18s. 6d. 

3} by 2} Adams’ Vesta, fitted Ross F/6.3 Homocentric, Compound shutter, 
1 to 1-ascth sec. and time, rising and cross front, hooded focussing screen, 
twelve slides, and case; 47. . ۰ 

Quarter-plate Sanderson hand or stand, long extension, Universal rising, 
falling, and swing front, reversing back, Goerz Dagor Series 11]. F/6.8 
double anastigmat, Bausch and Lomb shutter, т to 1-1octh sec. and time, 
film-pack adapter, three double slides, film roll-holder, and case; £7 ss. 

Quarter-plate Butcher's Pressman reflex, as new, double extension, rising 
front, reversing back, focal-plane shutter, to 1-t,occth sec. and time, Aldis 
F/4.5 anastigmat, iris, twelve slides, and leather case; £8 75. 6d 


3l by 2 Newman and Guardia Special Sibyl, fitted Carl Zeiss F)4.5 Tessar 
anastigmat, rising front, focussing, speeded shutter, j to 1-r0oth sec. and 
time, six slides, flm-pack adapter, and case; as brand new; £11 19$. 6d. 

4l by 6 cm. Goerz Vest-pocket Tenax, fitted Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double 
"ED focussing, six book-form single slides, flm-pack adapter, and 
case; £7. 

Stereo. Goerz Tenax, 45 by 107, focussing, fitted pair Goerz Celor F/4.5 
double anastigmats, in Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 1-25oth sec. and time, 
three double slides, and two purse cases; £13 155. 

Half-plate Houghtons' Ensign reflex, modcl A, latest pattern, in fne order, 
fitted 8] in. Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar anastigmat, iris, double extension, rising 
front, revolving back, self-capping, blind, -focal-plane shutter, i-1cth to 
1-1,cooth sec. and time, three double slides; £19 105. 

5 by 4 Watson's Argus reflex, double extension, rising front, focal-plane 
shutter, 1-1cth to 1-1,0octh sec. and time, Watson F/6.5 Holostigmat anastig- 
mat, iris, six double slides, and case; £6 18s. 6d. 

3$ by a} Pressman reflex, doubie extension, rising front, reversing back, 
focal.plane shutter, 1-10th to 1-1,ccoth sec. and time, Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar 
anastigmat, iris, twelve slides, and leather case; £9 17s. 6d. 

No. 1 Blocknote vest-pocket, fitted Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat, speeded 
shutter, 1-1cth to 1-8cth sec. and time, direct vision-hnder, six slides, two 
purse oases; 45 25. 64. 

44 by 6 cm. vest-pocket Linhof folding, double extension, extreme rising 
front, Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 
1-3001В sec. and time, hooded focussing screen, six slides, and film-pack 
adapter; £7 17s. 6d. 

4t by 6 cm. vest-pocket Signet, fitted Ross F/6.3 Homocentric anastigmat, 
Vx i direct finder, variable speed shutter, six slides, and two purses; 

3 128. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Newman and Guardia Sibyl folding pocket, fitted Carl Zeiss 
F/6.3 Tessar anastigmat, speeded shutter, $ to 1-1coth sec. and time, rising 
front, twelve slides, film-pack adapter, and morocco case, complete; fir. 

Postcard No. 3a folding pocket Kodak, daylight loading, rising and cross 
front, Cooke Series III. F/6.5 anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 
1-250th sec. and time, leather case complete; £7 ss. 

C.D.V. Vesca (34 by 2), by London Stereoscopic Co., Tropical model 
folding pocket, Russian leather bellows, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastig- 
mat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 1-2soth sec. and time, three doub 
slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; £9 175. 6d. 

5 by 4 No. 4 screen focus Kodak, double extension, rising and cross front, 
brilliant finder and level, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastigmat, Compound 


Sector shutter, 1 to 1-asoth sec. and time, leather case; £6 198. 6d чы 
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Quarter-plate Wunsche, roll-film, double extension, rising and cross front, 
rigid U front, Reicka F/6.8 double anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 
1 to I-ascth sec. and time, plate back, six slides, and case; £s 125. 6d. 

$ by 4 Goerz folding reflex, fitted Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastigmat, 
focussing, reversing back, focal-plane shutter, Bee to 1-1,2ccth and time, 
three double slides, Mackenzie slide, twelve env pes, and case; 4132. 175. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Vesta folding pocket, scarcely soiled, rising and 
cross front, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 
1 to 1-25 11 sec. and time, six slides, and case; £8 ss. LL 

Postcard Marion's Soho reflex, fine order, double extension, rising front, 
= м. Ross Е/4.5 convertible Homocentric anastigmat, focal-plane shutter, 
to 1-8ccth sec. and timc, six double slides, film-pack adapter, and leather 
casc ; £17 SS. А | 

Half.plate Regular Popular Sanderson feld. outfit, triple extension, 
Universal rising, falling, and swing front, reversing and swing back, Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5 anastigmat, iris, six double book-form slides, Thornton-Pickard 
time and instantaneous shutter, threefold tripod, turntable, end leather 
case; £10 178. 6d. | 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Yale magazine, fitted Cooke Series III. F/6.5 
anastigmat, speeded shutter, focussing ; £3 105. | . 

Stereo. 64 by 31 Adams’ Yale magazine, fitted pair Ross rapid symmctrical 
lenses, Е/7.5. speeded shutter, magazine for twelve plates; 43 195. 64. 

Postcard Wunsche, roll-film, double extension, rising and cross front, 
Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter, 1 to I-25cth 
sec. and time, plate back, hooded focussing screen, six slides, and leather 
case; £8 155. un 

Half-plate triple extension Turner field outft, rising and cross front, 
reversing ànd swing back, leather bellows, Kenngott Series III. F/6.8 con- 
vertible double anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter, 1 to 1-15cth sec. and time, 
three double book-form slides, turntable, tripod, and case; as пем; £5 128. 6d. 

$ by 4 Regular Sanderson hand or stand, all movements, long extension, 
Universal rising, falling. and swing front, reversing back, Bausch and Lomb 
ВВ lens, F/8, in Unicum shutter, 1 to r-10cth. sec. and time, six double 
slides, and case; £4 7s. 6d. | | 

Half-plate Pressman reflex, latest model, in fine order, fitted 10] in. Cooke 
F/4.5 anistigmat, rising front, revolving back, focal-plane shutter, 1-10th to 
1-1,ce th. sec. and time, three double slides, and best leather case ; cost £35; 
bargain; £16. 


Half-plate No. 2 Press model Planex reflex, long extension, rising front, 
revolving back, deep focussing hood, Dallmeyer F/6 large Adon telephoto 
lens, iris, fooal-plane shutter, $ to 1-1,30cth sec. and time, three double 
slides, Mackenzie slide, twelve envelopes, and leather case; £16 16s. An 
ideal naturalist's outfit, or very suitable for long-distance Press work. 

3 by aj Arndt and Lowengard folding pocket, double extension, rising 
and cross front, hooded focussing screen and scale, Goerz Syntor F/6.8 
double anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 1-25oth sec. aud time, six 
slides, and F.P. adapter; £4 ss. 

Quarter-plate Houghtons' Ensign reflex, double extension, rising front, 
revolvin ack, self-cappin blind, focal-plane shutter, 1-10th to 1-1,00cth 
sec. and time, Ensign F/s.8 anastigmat, three double slides, film-pack 
adapter, and case; £9 55. 

Quarter-plate Ernemann focal-plane, fitted Goerz Celor F/4.§ double 
anastigmat, rising and cross front, hooded focussing screen, focal-plane 
E ee to 1-1,0coth sec. and time, three double slides, and leather 
case; s. ‘ . 

5 by 4 Goerz-Anschutz, focal-plane shutter, $ secs. to 1-1,200th and time, 
Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastigmat, rising and cross front, two double 
slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; £8 125. 6d. 

Quarter-piate Goerz-Anschutz, fitted Goerz Syntor F/6.8 double anastig- 
mat, iris, focussing, focal-plane shutter, с secs. to 1-1,200th and time, three 
double slides, and case; £6 17s. 6d. 

ei by 3ł stereoscopic Planex reflex, rack focussing, rising front, pair Ross 
F/6.3 Homocentric anastigmats, focal-plane shutter, 1-soth to 1-1,ccoth sec. 
and time, six double slides, and case; £o 17s. 6d 

No. 4 4 by 5 folding Kodak, in new condition, rising and cross front, R.R. 
lens, ball-bearing everset shutter, complete in case; £3 6s. 6d. 

No. 3a F.P. Kodak postcard, fitted Dallmeyer Series II. No. 2 F/6 con- 
vertible stigmatic anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, Е to 1-2goth sec. 
and time, leather case; £8 125. 64. 2 

Quarter-plate pocket Premo, rising and cross front, Ross F/6.3 Homo- 
centric, in auto. shutter, 1 to 1-1ccth sec. and time, three slides, and Е.Р. 
adapter; £4 105. > 

No. 1 folding pocket Kodak, complete with leather case; 308. 

Quarter-plate Thornton-Pickard Royal Ruby reflex, extra long extension, 
Universal rising, falling, and swing front, reversing back, Ross Homocentric 
F/s.6 double anastigmat, iris, three double slides, and case; £8 125. 6d. 


Any Article Purchased and found Unsuitable will be Exchanged to Full Value within One Month. 
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Quarter-plate Frena magazine camera, fitted Beck-Steinheil Orthostigmat 
F/6.8 double anastigmat, specded shutter, i-sth to 1-8cth sec. and time, 
complete in case; £2 as. | ES 

10 by 15 cm. Zeiss Palmos focal-plane, latest model, in new condition, 
fitted Сай Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar anastigmat, focussing, focal-plane shutter, 
ı-ıcth to 1-1,0c0cth sec. and time, two double slides, and film-pack adapter ; 
£16. . 

Я by зі stereo. and Panoram Goerz-Anschutz, focal-plane, self-capping 
blind shutter 5 secs. to 1-1,2со and time, adjustable centres, pair Goerz 
Dagor F/6.8 double anastigmats, focussing, iris, changing box for twelve 
plates; £17 10s. E 

3 by 24 Newman and Guardia Special Sibyl, in new condition, fitted Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5 anastigmat, iris, speeded shutter, $ to i-1ccth sec. and time, 
rising front, N. and G. special finder, hooded focussing screen, six slides, 
flm-pack adapter, and case; £11 175. 6d. | 

34 by a} Sichel de Luxe reflex, double extension, rising front, revolving 
back, focal-plane shutter, $ to 1-1,3ooth sec. and time, Beck Е/5.8 Isostigmar 
convertible three-foci anastigmat, twelve single metal slides, and leather 
case; £6 18s. 6d. : 

34 by 2} No. 2 Blocknote, by Gaumont, fecussing, rising front, fitted Zeiss 
Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat, variable speed shutter, direct vision view-hinder, 
six slides, film-pack adapter, and case; 47 155. 

1o by 15 cm. postcard Goerz Tenax folding pocket, double extension, rising 
and cross front, hooded focussing screen, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 double anastig- 
mat, in Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 1-25cth sec. and time, three slides, 
film-pack adapter, and leather case; Дао ss. 

Quarter-plate Voigtlander spring focal-plane, in brand new condition, 
latest model, all metal, with automatic spring opening adjustment to 
infinity, rising and cross front, Voigtlander Heliar F/4.5 anastigmat, 
focussing, iris, self-capping blind, focal-plane shutter, to 1-1,cocth sec. and 
time, changing box for twelve plates, and leather case; fta 10s. 

HaM-plate Marion's Soho (Kershaw patenw, latest model, in new condi- 
tion, long extension, rising and four-way swing front, revolving back, focal- 
plane shutter, t-15th to 1-8coth sec. and time, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat, 
six double slides, and best leather case; cost £42; bargain; £26. 

зі by 24 Adams’ Vesta folding pocket, rising and cross front, focussing, 
Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to 1-ascth sec. 
a пл hooded focussing screen, twelve slides, and film-pack adapter; 

9 175. 6d. 

Compactum, combined lantern and 3} by 2} enlarger, fitted bellows front, 
with tubical focussing, 4 in. plano-convex condenser, mahogany base, three- 
wick lamp, Darlot lens; 41 12s. 6d. 
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№ GENUINE HIGH-GRADE APPARATUS. 


APPROVAL.-— Every article is guaranteed in perfect working order, 


| and may be had on approval against fui] deposit. Cash returned in 


fuli if goods not approved. 


EXCHANGES.—Best possible allowances made for your goods in 
part or whule exchange for any make of apparatus, new or second. 
hand. 


Quarter-plate Abbeydale solid oak enlarger, long extension, rack focussing, 
s}'in. compound condenser, rising front, rising and tilting and reversible 
carrier adjustment, large Russian body, rack and pinion light adjustment 
complete with set incandescent fittings, Aldis F/4.5 anastigmat, iris, an 
yellow glass cap; as brand new; £s 195. 6d. 

с by 4 Stereoscopic Co. mahogany enlarger, rising front, rack focussing, 
long eatension, Russian iron light chamber, three-wick oil lamp, complete 
with objective; £3 Ss. 

Quarter-plate to whole-plate daylight enlarger; 7s. ad. 

Solid mahogany biunial lantern, panelled doors, 4 іп. plano-convex con- 
densers, pair of best quality blow-through jets, six-way Star dissolver, pair 
of brass handle-rails, solid brass telescopic front, with screw adjustment, 
fitted with pair of Taylor, Taylor and Hobson best quality lantern objec- 
tives, 64 in. focus, with flasher, in rack and pinion mount, three carriers in 
case; £3 17s. 6d. | 

Japanned-bodied lantern, fitted 4іп. plano-convex condenser, rack 
objective, three-wick oil lamp; 19$. за. 

Pathé Maltese Cross kinematograph and lantern, complete with kine and © 
lantern lenses, automatic cut-off, chain drive take-up, double sprocket, 
large lantern body, 4} in. meniscus condenser, two fireproof spool boxes, 
wo 12 in. spools, 80 amp. power arc lamp, with all mechanical adjustments ; 

16 5$. е : 

Russian iron lantern, fitted brass extending tubes, best quality objective, 
with rack and pinion focussing, 4 in. condenser, four-wick oil lamp; equal 
to new; Ху 125. 64. 

Russian iron lantern, fitted 4 in. plano-convex condenser, good quality 
objective, with rack adjustment, Kamm three-burner gencrator; in excellent 
condition; £1 19s. 6d. 

Mahogany lantern, by Lancaster, Russian iron lined, 4 in. condenser, 6 in. 
objective, rack focussing, blow-through jet for limelight; £2 7s. 6d. 

Russian iron lantern, 4 in. condenser, 6in. objective, in rack focussing, 
complete with incandescent gas fittings; 41 9$. 6d. 

Russian iron lantern, by Tyler, 4 in. condenser, good quality objective, 
with rack adjustment; 19s. gd. i 


18 by 24 cm. and whole-plate Dallmeyer-Sanderson field outfit, best quality 
Spanish mahogany, beautifully finished, brass-bound, best leather bellows, 
Universal rising, falling, and swing front, reversing back, Dallmeyer No. 6 
tof‘in. Series II. stigmatic, F/6, iris, convertible three foci, Thornton- 
Pickard time and instantaneous shutter, three best double book-form dark 
slides, and case complete; all as brand new; £20 17s. 64. 

12 by 10 Lancaster daylight enlarger, for use with own camera; 14s. 11d. 

Quarter-plate mahogany enlarger, by Butcher, swing and reversing carrier, 
rising front, sj in. condenser, Russian iron light chamber, with incandescent 
gas; £2 125. 64. 

Lancaster Ellipsoid enlarger, postcard size, for use with own camera, with 
fittings for electric bulbs; 7s. 11d. 

15 by 12 Middlemas Koresco daylight enlarger and reducer complete, with 
dark slides; £1 15$. 

Quarter-plate Imperial enlarger, by Houghtcns, solid oak, s}'in. compound 
condenser, long extension, rack focussing, Russian iron light chamber, fitted 
Euryscope anastigmat lens, F/6; £4 2s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Thornton-Pickard Special Ruby enlarger, long extension, 
rack focussing, swing, rising and revolving carrier, Russian iron light 
chamber, sł in. compound condenser, portrait objective, iris; 44 155. 

Quarter-plate solid mahogany enlarger, long extension, rack and pinion 
focussing, reversing and swing carrier, Russian iron light chamber, with 
rack adjustment, curtain back, $} in. plano-convex condenser, Busch aplanat 
lens, F/8, iris; in excellent condition; 44 15s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Queen enlarger, long extension, rising front, 5} in. condenser, 
ү! O TEENE, rack focussing, complete with incandescent fittings; 

2 35. 9d. 

Quarter-plate Elite mahogany enlarger, rack focussing, long extension, 
swinging and revolving carrier, large Russian iron light chamber, adjustable 
by rack and pinion, 5} іп. plano condenser, curtain back, inverted incan- 
descent gas fittings, Aldis anastigmat, F/4.5, iris; a really fine lot; £6 tos. 

$ by 4 Elite enlarger, solid mahogany. rack focussing, revolving and 
swing carrier, 6l in. condenser, Russian iron light chamber, Optimus К.К. ; 
in first-class order; £4 12$. 6d. 

$$ by 3} P.C. mahogany Elite enlarger, rack focussing, rising front, re- 
volving and swing carrier, 7 in. plano-convex condenser, large Russian 
light chamber, curtain back, Petzval enlarging objective, with rack focus- 
sing incandescent fitting, complete; £4 195. 


‘VALUE MEANS. OUR PRICES BEAT THE WORLD. LET US QUOTE. 


LENSES. 


43 in. quarter-plate Beck Isostigmar lens, F/s.8, iris, in Celverex shutter, 
speeded to 1-8cth part and time; 42 ss. 

Quarter-plate Cooke anastigmat lens, F/4.5, in Unicum shutter, speeded 
to r-1octh part and time; £2 155. 

Quarter-plate Ensign anastigmat lens, F/s.8, iris, in Compound Sector 
shutter, speeded to 1-200th part and time; 43 75. 64. 

Quarter-plate symmetrical lens, in Thornton-Pickard Panoptic shutter, 
speeded to 1-100th; 16s. gd. 

Quarter-plate Ross symmetrical; 19s. 6d. 

5 іп. Busch R.R., F/8, in Unicum shutter, 1 sec. to r-10cth sec.; 135. gd. 

No. 2 Dallmeyer Series II. F/6 stigmatic; £3 17s. 6d. 

6in. Ross Homocentric anastigmat, F/6.3, iris; £3 ss. 

6in. Bausch and Lomb R.R., in Kodak shutter; gs. 6d. 

Pair $ іп. achro. lenses, for stereo. work; 115. gd. 

Quarter-plate Beck symmetrical lens, F/8, Leonar auto. shutter; ics. 34. 

6 in. Blitz double anastigmat, F/6.8, in sunk mount, iris; £2 13s. 9d. 

No. 6 Aldis anastigmat, F/7.7, iris; £1 ss. 6d. 

11 in. Ross telecentric, Е/б.4, iris diaphragm; £6 15. 64. 

No. 4 Series X. half-plate large Adon, F/6, iris; £7 125. 6d. 

5.3 іп. Dallmeyer stigmatie No. 2 Series ÍL, in sunk mount; £3 125. 64. 

Quarter-plate R.R., F/8, Unicum shutter, speeded to 1-10cth sec. ; 103. gd. 

Quarter-plate R.R., F/8, in speeded shutter; 135. 6d. 

sin. Dagor, in Unicum, speeded to r-10cth sec. and time; £3 18s. 6d. 

No. a Goerz Series III. double anastigmat lens, F/6.8, iris; £s 15s. 

No. з Aldis anastigmat lens, iris, in Automat shutter, speeded to 1-1octh 
part and time; £2 7s. 6d. 

6 in. Ross Homocentric anastigmat, F/6.3, iris; £3 as. 6d. 

6 in. Goerz Dagor double anastigmat lens, F/6.8, in Compound shutter, 
speeded to т-2осіһ part and time; £6 7s. 6d. 

7 in. Goerz Dagor double anastigmat lens, F/6.8, iris; £s 17s. 6d. 

7in. Ross Homocentric anastigmat lens, F/6.3, in Compound Sector 
shutter, speeded to 1-20cth part and time; £s 2s. 6d. 

Halt-plate Ensign anastigmat lens, F/7.7, iris, in Koilos shutter, speeded 
to 1-3ccth part and time; £2 155. 

74 in. Busch anastigmat lens, F/7.7, in Unicum shutter, speeded to t-1octh 
part and time ; £2 15s. 


Get our JANUARY BUDGET OF STOCK-TAKING BARGAINS, now ready, post free. 
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PLEASE ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. E | 


"94, FLEET ST., E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Branches: 
LIME STREBT, 


ALDERSGATE ST, 
SLOANE SQUARE. 


vi THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. December 29, 1913. 


AN OFFER 
OF 


BROMIDE PAPER. 


To those who have a difficulty in obtain- 
ing same from their Dealer we will send 
a packet for trial, post free, at list prices. 


81 х 61 - 8 pieces - IS. 
10 x 8-6 ,, - 15. 1а. 
12 x10 - 4 ,, - is. Id. 


FULL PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Made in the following grades: 


SATIN, GLOSSY, SMOOTH, EXTRA 
SMOOTH, “DOMINION,” ROUGH, 
CREAM CRAYON. 

LINEN SURFACE (White or Cream) 


6 pieces, 8} by 61, 1/-; б pieces, 10 by 8, 1/5; 6 pieces, 12 by 10, 2/2. 


Manufactured by 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., LTD., 
WATFORD, ENGLAND. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


December 29, 1913. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplement Q 


C= 


4 АААААЛА !—Visor camera; no reflex 


nor otuer camera comes up to 3t. Last 
word in cameras. Prospectus gratis from all 
dealere.—Filmoscope Co., 44, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C. 


A ART BACKGROUNDS for Beautiful 
Photographs. Gardens, landscapes, 
woodlands, conservatories, interiors, latest 
sketch grounds, smart cloud effects, from 
. 6d., on canvas, with roller. ‘The old 
firm.’—S. Hocking and Sons, Church, 
Accrington. Designs, stamp. 


RT BACKGROUNDS, painted perfectly ; 
what you want. If so, the men to 
please you aro Pemberton Bros.. Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS.—Why pay big 
prices when you can get them at these 
prices?—8 by 6, 65.; 8 by 7, 8s. ; 8 by 8, 12s.— 
Pembertons', Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS.—Wanted, 10,000 
Photographers to send for beautiful Art 
List; an education. Free; stamp.—Pember- 
tons', Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS, guaranteed in 
every respect; painted in Vandyke on 
canvas, and roller, with Nonrub paint.—Pem- 
berton Bros., Rishton. 


A SCHOOL 


of Pictorial and Technical 

Photography. Personal tuition daily— 
all branches. Principal, John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S., 8, Nottingham Terrace, Regent’s 
Park. Two minutes Baker Street Station. 
"Phone Mayfair 3796. 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—50 colours 

to select from; unmounted, 84 by 6}, 

ls. 9d. ; 10 by 8, 2s. 3d. ; 12 by 10, 23. 9d. ; 

best possible results guaranteed, full par- 

ticulars and price list on application. — E. 

Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, West Kilburn, 
London. 


"LASSES—PHOTOGRAPHY. — Cripple- 
gate Institute, Golden Lane, City. 
Lectures, Demonstrations. and Practice by 
Studenta under direction Mr. John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S.. Wednesdays, 6.30 and 8 o’clock. 
Spring Session commencing Wednesday, 7th 
January, Syllabus upon application. 10s. 6d. 
three months. 


PYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
C from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced. quarter. 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 

. 6d.3 postage, 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss. “The Studio." 254, Langsett Road. 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


BILLERBECK'S 


AEROPLAN"..... 


ee 


О YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 
D of either P.O.P., se!f-toning, or gas- 
light paper or cards; two stamps. Cameras 
bought for cash or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist. Southampton. 


ON'T BLAME THE PAPER. Try the 
Developer that will give you rich blacks 

and pure whites. No fog, no stain. 4 oz. 
bottle makes 80 oz. for 18. Unsurpassed for 
gaslight and bromide papers—Raydex De. 
veloper. Ask vour dealer, or send to Ray- 
dex Photographic Works, 71, Lavender Hill, 
S.W. Trial bottle, post free, three stamps. 


— 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 12 by 10, 8d. : 15 by 12. 
10d.; 20 by 16, 1s.; making negative from 


copy, 6d 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 

cial cheap line, nicely finished with the 

Aerograph: 12 Бу 10, ls. 4d.; 15 by 10, 
ls. 8d. ; 20 by 16, 23. 


TR AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- . 


cial cheap line: 20 by 16 finished in 
oils, 5s. (head and bust only); groups extra. 


D AND CO.—Enlargemente, bro- 
mide, guaranteed finest resulta nega- 
tives will yield: 8; by 64, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 
12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d.; up to 60 
by 40. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, toned 
P.O.P., also carbon effects, ranging 
brown black to red chalk: 84 by 64, 1s. 4d. ; 
10 by 8, 1s. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, 3s. ; 


mounting extra. 


ROEGE AND CO. — Enlargements 

artistically finished in B. and W., water 

colours and oils, at prices consistent with 
good quality. 

ROEGE AND CO.—Oil paintings direct 

on canvas from photo or negative, suit- 

able for presentation. Write for particulars. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargementa by re- 
flected light; negatives up to 12 by 10 
can be enlarged by this process. 


ROEGE AND CO.— Postcard printing in 
all processes, В. and W., toned 
P.O.P., and carbon effects, in all surfaces; 
new price list and samples free on applica- 
tion. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
collotvpe, B. and W., or sepia; 250, 
1з. 64.: 500, 9s. 6d. ; 1,000. 14a. 6d. 


Any dealer will supply them on a 10 days' trial against deposit. 
New and complete List, richly illustrated, on application. 


Ф погов. ари.гз requiing зз. slants. 


PROFESSIONAL Ано TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 
Photographic Businesses for Sale ana Wante 1. 


«ЯСзсейапеоиз, Profess onal, ana "Grade Announcements. 
Latest T.me, 9 a.m. on the TUES JAY prior to Pubi cacon. 


= 


Assistants wanting Situations. 
‘bree Woras for 2a. 


“Minimum, Їз. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatic bromide enamelled on plate 

glass or matt, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross, 35s. 1,000: despatch 24 hours. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatic toned, enamelled, or matt, 

"d. per dozen, 6s. 6d. gross, 37s. 6d. 1,000; 
despatch 3 days. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing. 

automatic gaslight, giving brilliant 

resulta from poor negatives, or when great 
contrast is desired. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Negatives carefully 
made from photo, half-plate, 1s.; re- 
touching, 6d.: developing plates and films, 
from 1s. per dozen ; best results guaranteed. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Miniatures artisti- 
cally coloured with celluloid facing, 6d. 
each ; finished in oils, from 1s. each. 


ROEGE AND CO.—lf you appreciate 

good quality and quick despatch, write 

for copy and read what our customers say ; 

we have hundreds of testimonials, every ono 
unsolicited. 


Dore AND CO., Photographic 
Printers, Publishers, and Dealers; 
offices and workrooms, 43, Comeragh Road, 
West Kensington London; undertake ali 
kinds of photographic printing, enlarging, 
ete Estimates submitted by return of post. 
No ne too small. Tel., 1,382 Hammer- 
smith. 


E NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years' experience), personal attention 
to every order. Briliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by б, 1s.; 
12 by 10. 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12. 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15. 
js inest possible results obtained. —George 
Faulkner 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. 'Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


NLARGEMENTS in 24 hours ; mounted 
and finished in three clear days. Special 

12 by 10 circle, oval, and square, mountea 
and effectively spotted, 1s. 5d.; 20 by 16 
mounted close up and well finished in mono- 
chrome by experienced artists, 2s. 6d.; 
water-colours, бз. 64. А trial solicited.— 
a Tress Co., 4, Rathbone Place, London, 


Continued on next nare. 


Sole Wholesale Agent: 


Wm. ZIEGLER, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IO CSupgplemens) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(continued from overleaf.) 


, NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 by 

8. 9d. ; 12 by 10, 114.; 15 by 12, 1s. 54. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, ls. 4d.; 12 
by 10. 1а. 9d ; 15 by 12, 2а. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60. 
Queen's Road. Doncaster. 


INISHED ENLARGEMENTS on plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 

2. 6d. : 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 64.—Совто- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road. Ў. 


"REE SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 
f cards. All grades; all prices. Self- 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men, write for sampo: 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


— Enlargements of finest quality, 8$ 
64, 104.; 10 by 8, 1в.; 12 by 10, ls. 
Developing, Printing, Lantern Slide-making. 
List free. 


р SLATER, Sawtry, герои. 
3d. 


OTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.-- 

Bolas, Colour Photography (5e. net), for 
ls. 9d. ; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Procesa (4e. net), for 
ls. 6d. ; Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Marion’s Gui to F hotograpay 
(2s. 6d. net), for 1s.; Salomon’s Photo- 
Krephers Note-Book (1s. net), for 5d. АП 
rand new and post free.—Foyle, 121, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE TOP DOG, 


is the man who uses the tremendous 
facilities offered by 

HE LILYWHITE POSTAL SUPPLY. 

CAN YOU AFFORD to neglect ob- 

vious advantages to-day? You know 

perfectly well the grim commereial fight 

of 1913 and 1914 as well, does not allow 
you to do so. 

TO-DAY u^ with you поте 

rtunities of to-day also—the chance 

io change DEFEAT TO VICTORY 


open still. 
A NEW PROVERB (Not by Solomon)! 
“GOOD :NVESTMENTS NEED 
NO COMPULSION.” 


We can't compel vou, but do advise 
BOOKLET. 


you to write for the RED LILY 
A Free Work on Efficiency. 


* LILYWHITE " ENLARGEMENTS. 
Post B.&W. B.&W. Sepla Sepia 
Опт. Mtd. Unmtd. Мед, 

1'5 

ТА 

2/8 

2/6 

3/8 

Copying from Prints, 9d. each extra. 


POSTCARD PRINTING. 

12. 1/-; 50. 3/6; 100, 5/8. 
Half-tone with bloch. Collorype. Photo. 
250 — 7/6 
“00 16/6 9/6 
1.000 20/6 14/0 


LILYWHITE, Ltd., 
Halifax, England. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


JICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Сиз. 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduct.on in prices: 1, collotypes, 
9s. ; 500, 65.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Tavlor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen’s Road. Doncaster. 


prea PHOTOGRAPHER wanted by 
well-known Press firm. Begin £3 and 
commission. High-class, experienced man 
оріу.--Арріу, giving experience, to Вох 
5693, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. : quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


AEDES to clear, from penny each. Liste 
К) free. We make slides from customers’ 
negatives, 5d. each; reduction for quantities. 
—Wing, High Street, Cambridge. 


MALL ELECTRIC ARC LAMPS. to 

connect any lamp-holders, for enlarging, 
etc. List.—Waltham Co., Jackson Ro : 
Holloway, London. 


Шш, ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten. 
ham Court Road. 


Wwe WARM-TONE BROMIDES. 
Permanent rich warm browns апа 
reds.—Specimen and list free.—Henry Ward, 
Photo Works, Leicester. 


MAS Paste-on and Slip-in Mounts; full 
range of samples, ls. post paid. New 
designs in cab., whole-plate, 10 by 8, and 
12 by 10 frames. Full samples of latest 
Sheraton and inlaid mouldings, 6d.; state 
size of frames uired.—The Tress Co., 4, 


Rathbone Place, London, 
4 00 C..P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
9 alt»rnating or direct current, 
200-250 volts; absolutely automatio and self- 
contained; if used continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 
pamphlet from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 
Place, London. W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS. 


1.— Retouching for Amateurs. 

2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record 
3.—How to Take Portraits. 

4.—How to Make Enlargements. 

5.—A Manual o! Phototrapby. 


6.— Practical Development. 
7.— Popular Printing Processes. 
8.— Hints on Composition. 
Thirty-two to seventy-two pages in each. Price 


54. each, postpaid. Stamps of any country or 
colony accepted. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
500, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


December 29, 1933. 


PRICE 6/- NET. 


Post Free. 


Portfolio 


OF 


Pictures 


BY THE LATE 


A. HORSLEY 
HINTON. 


PHOTOGRAVURB 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING : 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara. 


On Plate-Sunk Mounts, 
Size 154 by rr. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton, Notes on his 
Photographic aims and ideals, and 
a criticism of the Five Fictures by 


A. H. Blake. 


LONDON ; 


HAZELL, WATSON 8 VINEY, Lá., 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CORRESPONDING WITH AOVERTISERS. 


December 29, 1913. 


VALE AND EXCHANGE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The charge 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


Latest date, 9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which NO charge 
ts 


FORWARDING.—Reflies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 


WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you 
are sure that a deposit to their value has been 


other responsible party. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 


for 


Commission 


made with us or 


on deposits 


In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any 


goods for which the Deposit System may be adopted, our decision 
shall be binding on both parties; and the deposit of money with 


is now 


us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


abolished. 


No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus 


for sale has been disposed of. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINBY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


“THE TORPEDO” 
OPTICAL LANTER 


AN IDEAL INSTRUMENT FOR HOME USE. 


The light is obtained by means of a special 
filament lamp, which gives a light equal to 
100 candle power. In use it is only 
necessary to connect the flexible wire with 
the ordinary house supply. The lantern 
takes the standard size lantern slides, 
3} x 31 ш., and measures only 18in. 
long, 64in. high, and 64in. wide.  Ele- 
gantly finished in nickel. 


Price, including Slide carrier. 
For 150 volts £3 10 O 
For 250 ,, £3 12 6 
For 110 and 220 volts £3 13 6 


Semi-Automatic. 


" BEDFORD" ARC LAMP. 


A new hand-feed lamp, simple in use, suitable 
for either continuous or alternating current; can 
be used on any circuit of from 50 to 250 volts. 
Complete with 12 feet of flexible cord and resistance, 

Price £3 3 O 


| 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Videx de Luxe quarter-plate reflex camera, 
like new, in leather case, speeds one- 
thousandth to three seconds, with F/7 tele- 
photo lens, by Busoh, three double dark 
slides, film-pack adapter, daylight plate- 
loading carrier, with twelve envelopes; £15. 
Heyde's actinometer, 10s.—Glenae, Box 
Ridge Avenue, Purley. 


Large mahogany camera, 12in. by 15in., 

beautifully finished, good condition; cost 

| £22; sacrifice £2 10s.—Broadfoot, Calthorpe, 
Rouge-Bouillon, Jersey, C.I. 


LENSES. 
Zeiss Amatar, F/6.8, 6} in. focus, in Com- 


pound; quite new; cost £7, accept £5 10s.— 
Mitzman, 12, Highbury New Park, London, 


N. 


64n. Goerz Celor, F/4.8, Koilos shutter, also 
sunk mount, price £6; 6} іп. Cooke, F/4.5, 
sunk mount; also 50 per cent. and 100 per 
cent. extension lenses, price £6.—F. V. Gill, 
127, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


VARIOUS. 


Second-hand apparatus, largest stock in 
South London; exchanges arranged; fairest 
and most satisfactory terms.—Humpbrys, 
17, Peckham Rye, London. 


YHE STEREOSCOPIC CO. offer for sale 
at very low prices, Cameras, Prismatic 
Binoculars, and Lenses; 
exchange. All apparatus guaranteed perfect. 


Tropical Anschutz, 5 by 4, Model A shutter, 
Goerz Dagor lens, F/6.3, speeds 5 secs. to 
1-1,200th and time, film-pack adapter, tele- 
photo lens, and case; cost £19; accept 
£12 17s. 6d.—London Stereoscopic, 


Goerz-Anschutz quarter-plate, Model A 
shutter, Celor lens, F/4.5, speeds 5 secs. to 
1-1,200th and time, direct vision-finder, film- 
pack adapter, and case; cost £13 18s. ; accept 
£8 17s. 6d.—London Stereoscopic. 


Soho reflex quarter-plate, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds 1-l6th to 1-800th sec., Ross 


BOUGHT 


taken in part | 


(Supplement ТТ 


MORE EVIDENCE. 


More evidence of our rood service. 
A customer writes : 15/12/13. 


" Have decided to keep the camera. 
h i you for the obliging manner 
with which you have dealt with me. 


H. J. M.” 
$-pl. standard pattern enlarger, long exten- 


sion, rack focussing, rising front, mechanical 
negative carrier, revolving and swing move- 


ment, 83 in. condenser, exceptionally stout 
and large Russian iron y, rack adjust- 
ment, tray; £4 18s. 6d., or 12 payments of 9s. 
Approval with pleasure. 

.3-pl. standard pattern enlarger, long exten- 
sion, rack focussing, 5]" condenser, rising 
front, negative carriers fitted with revolving 
and swing motion, stout Russian iron body, 
rack adjustment, tray ; 65s., or 6s. monthly. 

Voigtlander ł-pl. Heliar Reflex, Heliar 
lens F/4.5, telephoto attachment, 3 slides, 
pack adapter. case, superb condition ; 13 gns. 

Voigtlander Bébe Reflex, 44 X6 cm.. Heliar 
lens F/4.5, reliable focal-plane shutter, 12 
slides, case, most excellent condition; 10 gns. 

Adams’ Vesta, 34х21, Zeiss Tessar lens 
F/4.5. compound shutter, 6 slides, superb 
condition; 9 gns. 

Goerz C D.V. Tenax, Celor lens F/4.8, 3 
double slides, stocksoiled only; only 10 gns. 

Goerz V.P.T., 44 X 6 cm., Dagor lens, 6 
slides; 6 gns. 

Blocknote. 43 X 6 cm., Tessar lens, 6 
slides; £5 15s. 

Zeiss Bébe, Tessar lens, 
shutter, stocksoiled cnly; 8 gns. 

LISTS PUBLISHED. — Second-hand Lists, 
reflex cameras, focal-plane. roll-film, box 
form, field and studio, Sanderson and similar 
type, Minimum folding pocket cameras, 
lenses, microscopes, lanterns and cinemato- 
graphs, etc. State what you require, and 
we will send post free. 


THE SERVICE CO. (London), Ltd. 
289, 292, and 293, High Helbora, Leaden, W.C. 
Telephones: 2071 City, 260 Central. 
Telegrams: "Admittedly, London." 


compound 


AMER 
C qoe S 


ILLUSTRATED лито BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


THE “WESTMINSTER” 
ENLARGING 
EASEL 


For all Sizes up 
to 15 x 12. 


— 


Easy to Manipulate 
Rigid as a Rock, 
Hinged Class 


и — 


Back View. 


Rising, 

Falling, 

Rotat ng, and 

Tilting move- 
ments. 


Price 30/- A US 


а че 


Easel in position for attaching 
romide Paper. 
Obtainable from all dealers, or 


SOLD, 


Homocentric lens, three d. d. slides, film- | 
pack adapter, and case; cost £20; accept 
£13 17s. 6d.—London Stereoscopic. 


Continued on next page. 


нЕ WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE,L'» 


4/3, VICTORIA STREET. 
wioxrorD STREET, LONDON. 


ШО Hunker © 


"Y 37, Bedford St, Strand. W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH. ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from opposite page). 


THE GAME OF 


JU-JITSU 


SECOND EDITION. 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Vest-pocket Tenax, for pictures 44 by 
6 ст., Goerz Syntor anastigmat lens, F/6.8, 
shutter speeds 4 to 1-100th sec., six single 
metal slides, film-pack adapter, and solid 
leather case; cost £8 15s. ; accept £5 7s. 6d.— 
London торо 


LUMIERE 


Blue Label Plate (200 H. & D.) 
Yellow » (40 Н. &D.) 


Lantern Plates for Warm or 
Black Tones 


5 by 4 Weno, for roll-films, rack focussing, 
Goerz Dagor lens, F/6.3, in Sector shutter, 
speeds 4 sec. to 1-150th, and case; cost £14; | 


accept £9 10s.—London Stereoscopic. i BY 

Sent on three days’ approval, reference or : ł-pl., 1 [-; 3-pl., 2/3 per doz., etc. 
remittance.—London Stereoscopic Co., 3, | ТАКО MIYAKE 
Hanover Square, W AND | 

{PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this = YUKIO TANI. 


week: 84 by 64 Ross-Zeiss casket of 
Series VII.a convertible Protar lenses, | WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
giving 74 in. and 94 in. combined, and 11} in. 
and two 164 іп. single anastigmats, fitting Price 58. set. 
one iris mount, with reversible screen, ring, 
leather case; price £14 15s.—41, Harrow 
Road, Edgware Road, W. London: 51, LONG ACRE, W.C 


JOUGLA 


Blue Label Plate (275 H. & D.) 
ose т (200 H. & D.) 
Orange (50 H. & D.) 


Lantern Plates for Warm or 
Black Tones 


lpl, 1/-; 4-pl., 2/8 per doz., etc. 


LUMIERE 


Violet Label Plate (500 H.&D.) 
Sigma Plate (350 Н. & D.) 
Ortho A, B, & C Plates 

(200 H. & D.) 


tpl., 1/5; 4-pl., S/- рег doz., etc. 


JOUGLA 


Mauve Label Plate(450 H.& D.) 
Green و9‎ (550 H.& D.) 


Ortho A, B, & C Plates 
(275 H. & D.) 


Intensive Plate (250 H. & D.) 
l-pl, 1/3; 4-pl., S/- per doz., etc. 


ы 


NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 pages 


PRICE "A /G NET. 


The Most сори and Reliable Guide to all Photographic 
Processes and Procedure yet published. 


THE DICTIONARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Special Contributions and Revisions by — 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 

T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F. ‘LC. ., F.C.S. 
F. E DUNCAN, т .R.P.S. 


R. 


P.S, 
UE: 


F. ERT, M.A. 
W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants to know— 
Elementary and Explanatory, Technical and Pictorial. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 
Write for 1913 Catalogue. 


THOS. K. GRANT 


(Successor to LUMIERE N. A. c. 


89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C., 


Sole British and Coonial Agent, 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


ADVERTISE IN 


‘The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.’ 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Рог Winter Sports 


—Hunting, Hockey, Football, etc.—the "Xtra Speedy 
Plate will meet all requirements. It possesses SPEED 
with QUALITY, a fine grain, a long scale of 


gradation, and is quite free from fog. 


For pictorial studies by artifical light it is unequalled, 
yielding perfect gradation, modelling and detail. 


Ask your Dealer for illustrated brochure, ‘‘ The 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Plate.” 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 
NOTE: ALL Dealers stock “ WELLINGTON” Plates and Papers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PHOTO) (D. M. 


Rea. 500 H & D ЕШ | 


PRESS WORKERS SAY: RECORD sonan The name is 8 
certainly the most appropriate that could be given them. These plates are particularly : ae 


suited for press work, having the essential qualities of quick fixation, and also the toughness of 
the film helps them to dry much quicker than any other fast plate we know. We are sure 


you will have a great demand for these plates; you deserve it."— K. B. ii 
Unique emulsion coated on finest quality glass—speed iù 
determined strictly by standard H & D method—will i 
stand forcing without fog—the finest plate in the world x 

а e ego © е 11 

for rapid outdoor, indoor and artificial light work. m 

Ш 

SAMPLE DOZEN SENT POST FREE. ep 

3} x 24, 1/-. 4-plate, 1/3. Postcard, 2/. 5 x 4, 2/-. 4-plate, 2/9. i 

» is the time to send for a sample dozen of й 
рк = Y the woncerful “Record” Plate, From all To Marion & Co., Ltd., Soho Sq., London, W. S 
in Mane Ыы works iy daylight ‘or incedens ett po and I enclose remittance value............... , and shall be glad to t 
ea epee won have by return one dozen..................... size '' Record '' Plate, Ж 


MARION & CO., Ltd., | =" " 


SOHO SQ., WTAE E A T. 
LONDON, W. u ы о ona ace 2 


S CDE MU MAS AES UM SS SIME SEDET CLES DESCR CEST TEU NTL Ta т? 
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NEW TIMES—NEW METHODS 


Just as the old year is passing away and the new commences, carry out 
that idea which, perhaps, you have cherished for some time, by testing 
PLATINOTYPE, just to see what there is in it. If you do this, and 


adopt Platinotype for the prints that you value, your work during 1914 
will show a distinct improvement. 


PLATINOTYPE 


is a simple, inexpensive, and absolutely permanent process, which even 
the veriest beginner can work with success if he follows the few simple 
instructions. It takes only about one-third of the time of P.O.P. to 
print, and requires developing only a few seconds, then with a final 


clearing and wash the process is complete. 
Don't mean to do it any longer, but get a postal order for 1/- and 


| 
DO IT NOW! write to day to the Platinotype Co. for their special trial outfit, 
containing 6 pieces of cabinet or 10 pieces of quarter-plate paper. with all the necessary 
chemicals and full instructions, which is sent post free—in United Kingdom only—and will 
enable you to make a trial of this fascinating process. You will be really pleased after 
you have done it at last, and when you see how splendid the prints are. 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 22, Bloomsbury Street, 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WELL 


by purchasing reliable instruments. Watson's Specialities are the perfection of finish and workmanship and last a lifetime. 


London, W. 


THE THE “POPULAR” 
DAINTY CAMERA. |  ENLARGER 
Constructed throughout of is made of well - seasoned 


mahogany, and the body is of 


metal, it is a sound piece of | Russian iron Every detail 


e 22 & toy, сы has had careful consideration, 
id Sud TONG usage. * | and the instrument embodies 
ideal camera to resist any | all the features of the most 
climatic conditions. The lens 


is F/6:8, and gives perfect defi- 
nition. The shutter has speeds 
up to 1/250th sec., and is pro- 
vided with an Antinous release. 


The camera complete weighs 1$ Ibs., and, when closed, 
measures 53x 4$ x 18. 


Price for Camera as described .. £5 15 0 
Do. with series I. F 6 Holostigmat Lens 10 7 6 
Leather Carrying Case forcameraand3Slides O 10 O 
Film-pack Adapter 0 80 


expensive type, but, owing to $ 

the quantity sold, the price * 

has been reduced as far as 

possible. The optical parts are perfect, and the baseboard and 

bellows give scope for sufficient extension for any purpose. 
PRICES. 

Enlarger, in travelling Case, l-plate. 5x4 and Postcard. 4-plate. 


with Portrait Lens ..£6 100 £8 00 £1000 


Vril High-pressure Spirit Lamp — 012 6 — 
Radax Electric Lamp and 3 
filaments, any Voltage sow de 1 16 6 — 


#М УММУ Муму" 


WATSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE, No. 1, will be sent gratis on request. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 515, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, М.С. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Branches: 16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 
184, Great Portland Street, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


Contractors fo Н.М. War Office and Government Departments, and many Foreign Governments. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Depots: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
212, Notre Dame Street West, Montreal, Canada. 
78, Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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EXHIBITION 
PICTURES 
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0 


BROMIDIES 


always attract attention, whether left in the black and 


white state ог toned to a rich sepia in the Sulphide Bath. - 
For fine work there is an ample variety of grades— 


Smooth, Special Smooth, Thick Smooth, Cream Crayon 
Smooth, Carbon, White Chamois, Cream Chamois, and 
Enammo (glossy). 


For bolder work the following grades are recommended— 
Rough, Cream Crayon Rough, White Canvas, and Cream 
Canvas. 


And for broad. pictorial effects there are the "Xtra Rough 
and Cream Crayon "Xtra Rough grades. 


Descriptive Booklet, “ WELLINGTON BROMIDES," js 


on application to your Dealer, or to . 


WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 


All Dealers stock “WELLINGTON” PLATES AND PAPERS. 


= EPITITTTETRTTTTIT UTI PEROTTRERETUTEREETTEL TETTE TERTTECITTTTELETTETETTE TETTE TELLE нининиовониицаниивиниишининию ции нии ШИШИШИ ИШ ДИДИ АШИ ИИТИИ пт 


NOTE :—For Winter work the ’Xtra Speedy Plate is unrivalled. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. xcu DE d 
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The Agfa’ FILM PACK 


For DAYLIGHT LOADING. 


= ڪڪ‎ ADVANTAGES OVER OTHER FILM PACKS. 
A.—THE FILM, 


Is highly sensitive, clear, and free from fogging; orthochromatic emulsion, 


Tm = 


ы. non-halative. 
A fa hey | A stout film base, which remains perfecty flat in all solutions and d:ies flat. 
a i i It is not coated on the back with a “ non-curling ” Uma is so objection- 
" | able in many ways—because the stout “Agfa” base renders this unnecessary. 
Filmpack 

| B.—THE PACKING. 

zur Tageslichtladung eter CENE е 
for Daylightloading Is entirely of metal, and is thus light ; and very handy, having rounded ends. 
pour Chargement en plein jour Extremely strong and durable, keeping the film ee flet from first 

D.R.P angem. to last. 


Fogging while changing is quite eliminated. 


Changing the film after exposure, simple, certain, and without possibility of 
mechanical damage. 


Any exposed film can be immediately withdrawn without breaking any seals 
or the film-pack in any way. 


anhalt IZ Films :9x 12 Em 

vA Emulsions: N?.89865 7 
Zû éntwickeln bist * 
ТА: développer jus УСТ 

= Should be developed beféte: af: mA. 
|фПовөлять Aot SJ ET 

e 


ETT Filmy ack 


Made at present 1-plate size only. PRICE, 3/- for 12 exposures. 
CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS IN EVERY PACK. 


SOLE BRITISH AGENTS— 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photo), Ltd., 13, Bartlett's Buildings, London, E.C. 


| 
il 


| 


| 


| 
wl | | 
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' Its exquisitely delicate flavour, its purity 
and wholesomeness, have won apprecia- 
tion from all classes and all ages." 


CADBURY, BOURNVILLB 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Self-toning ; 
Collodion | 


| РАРЕЕ : 
3 Wide range of | 


exquisite : 
у | Fine Art Tones in | 


| HYPO ONLY | 


3 At Popular Prices’ 
of All Dealers 
tk and 


E ILFORD, Ltd., 
я Шога, London, Е. 
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FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING— 
NO DARK-ROOM REQUIRED. 


PLATES & PAPERS 
E oi 
The original and Best 
Printing Medium 


Paget Self-Toning Paper S (С ЈР. net in a varies 


О of grades for use with 
Needs Fixing ONLY. 


Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 x31), 3d. SOFT, NORMAL, AND 
к VIGOROUS NEGATIVES. 
PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


Watford, № England. WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


DABN E. Little Prints 


in, RR f 


THE PLATE FOR ALL PURPOSES IS THE 


Barnet Red Diamond Plate, speed 275 нар. 


Of all Dealers. ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet 


“ Billdup " is as clear as water. 

Can be applied to back or front 

of negative by flowing, or by rubbing 

it on with a pad of cotton wool. 

Dries hard at once, and can be 

worked upon within a minute. 

Is equally useful in Portrait, Land- 

scape, and Architectural work. 

Will take pencil and graphite pow- 

der as easily as drawing paper. 

Is equally effective on celluloid. 

It is not a matt varnish. 
Half-pint, 2s.6d.; pint, 4s. 6d- 
Small trial size, 1s. 2d. post free. a 

* Billdup Black" (Graphite Powder), 6d. & 1$. 
* Dixon 400” (Soft Black Pencil), 6d. post free 


Descriptive circular post free. 


THE VANGUARD “B” CO., Maidenhead, England. 


Van gaard 


, Herts. 


Ask for Handbook 


әз? 


DEVELOPERS 


INTENSIFIERS = Af a 
| gs ire 

pc! Mic 
ш From any Dealer, ALS 
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NEW FREE BOOKLET. IT’S A REAL HOBBY, 


something that you get genuine pleasure out of, if you 
banish the tedious, time-taking, tiring long-washing process 
by using Hypono. You can make negatives and prints 
free from Hypo and absolutely permanent in 3 minutes, and 
a final wash of 5 minutes completes the process 


WHEN YOU USE 


HYPON* 


Hypo. Eviminator This speciality has now been in con- 
і stant use for nearly six years, and 
is used by amateur, professional, and 
trade photographers. It can be ob- 
tained from dealers in 6d. and 1/- 
bottles, or is sent, post free, for 9d. 
or 1/5 respectively. Properly used, 
Hypono cannot injure the most deli: 
cate surface. Hundreds of amateur 
photographers have hailed it with de- 
light, and some have even written to 
say that, but for Hypono, they would 
have given up photography. The 
Hypono solution can be used over and 
ihis latest. Hooklet: over again, and it is so economical 
It is sent post free that the cost of treatment is but 


on request, and is accompanied by particulars of the ONE PENNY PER 1,000 HALF PLATES. 


A new and hand- 
some edition of the 
Soho Booklet has 
just been prepared. 
This contains manv 
striking examples 
of work done with 
the Soho. It deals 
exhaustively with 
the various models, 
tells you how they 
are made, and what 
they are made of. 
Sizes, weights, ex- 
tensions and other 
particulars are 
given, along with 
complete price 
lists. Every photo- 
grapher who wants 
to do better work 
апа do it easier 
should get a copy of 


special £25 cash prize Competition. There is still time for Why waste precious moments and much water when the outlay 
you to enter the competition with an excellent chance of of 6d. or 1/- will leave you free to enjoy the fine summer days 
winning a prize that will help to pay for the camera. All or evenings? Geta bottle of Hypono to-day, and if your dealer 
purchasers of the Soho this year compete on equal terms. cannot supply or procure it quickly, we will gladly send it 


direct to you on the terms mentioned above. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “р.” PAMPHLET FREE. 


MARION ё CO, LTD., SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, ^.. 


An Opportunity for Every Englishman to Sample France’s Greatest Invention. 


PRODUCT WHICH PREVENTS BOOT SOLES FROM 
WEARING OUT. 


—— — С 


| The Greatest Economiser of Modern Times. 


Stops Patent Leather from cracking, and makes Boots absolutely Waterproof. 


T is a common plaint amengst many of us, especially mothers | advantages it brings. Not only is it an absolute cure for tha’ 

І of large and active families, that our boots wear out far | bugbear, squeaking boots, but it makes leather soft and <' 
too soon, especially as far as their soles are concerned. so that people with tender feet find their boots, when so tr 

Now, however, there is no need to submit to such limitations, infinitely more comfortable. 
for has not “Semely” been invented, the biggest economiser in "Semely" is not only excellent for boots and their <’ 
boot leather that has ever been placed before the public? This but it is admirable for machinery belting and heavy harnes: 
preparation stops boots creaking, makes them waterproof, and is sold in compressible tubes in 6d. or 15. sizes, or in tins .o1 
insures that they shall have at least six more wearing months 55., 105., or Al. 
than they would have had if not treated in this way. "Semely " is stocked by all the leading grocers, oilmen, boot- 

It is very interesting to read how “Semely” was first originated. | makers, ironmongers, and large stores But the Semely Co., of 
Delarue, the great French scientist, was one day making experi- 21, Charterhouse Street, London, E.C., will be very pleased to 
ments with a view to the attaining of leather in a liquid form. | forward a tin or tube on request, as well as full particulars if 
One day he noticed that a piece of thick leather which was nailed | asked for. 
to the table in his room was completely worn through in parts, 
while some parts were absolutely new. This phenomenon, natu- м 0 - 
rally enough, attracted the great scientist's BR REOR. and he dis- | Pin a Postal rder or Stamps to this Coupon and post 
coveres : that the parts of the leather which had remained unworn | To THE SEMELY Co., LIMITED, 
were those parts where he had, by accident, let fall some of the 21 Ch: se S z 
composition he had been using in his search for liquid leather. PL ааа ORES алу UA. 

Acting upon these observations, he made some more of his Please send me tube(s) of SEMELY, for which I en- 

| composition, and with this he covered the soles of his children’s close remittance value 
boots. The results were most satisfactory, and further experi- 
| ments proved that the using of the ¢ omposi ition meant that the Name 

wear of a boot sole was trebled at least. The fame of this pro- 
duct soon began-to spread, and in a very short time the scientist Address 
sold the formula, and from that moment it was placed on the A.P. 
market under the name of “Semely.” From that time to this Y? a ra eat Р QA I OTe Rr es 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for this wonderful 6d. Tube, post fées. 7d. d Tube, post free 1/13. 


preserver, and al] who use it are enthusiastic over the excellent 


| Sold by Wallis's, Army and дыка аным; Junior Army and Navy, Boot’s Pure Drug, and all Stores. 
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ENJOYMENT 


There's a pride of ownership in possessing 
a Cooke Lens—a feeling of satisfaction 
which comes from money well spent. 
Think of the pleasure of owning an anas- 
tigmat with the highest reputation, fast 
enough for anything, yet excellent on 
general work. Cooke Lenses are finished 
in a style of rare beauty and supplied 
in many series, from F/3.5 to F/8. 


Your dealer can supply you, or we'll 


send our book'et free — May we? 
TAYLOR. TAYLOR & HOBSON. (" 


Stoughton St. Works, Leicester. 
62, Oxford Street, London, W. 
1133, Broadway, New York. 


Best in the World. 
Famous all over it. 


KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils. 


Better than any other pencil— 
more economical too. 
17 degrees and copying. 
One for every purpose. 


4d. each, 3/6 per doz.. of all Station- 
ers, &c. List of Pencils, Retouch- 
ing Sundries, Crayons, etc.,free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH. Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House,Kingsway, London 


Glow 


NINTH EDITION Enlareed to 738 paces. 


PRICE 7/6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all Photographic Processes and 
Procedure yet published 


THE DICTIONARY oF PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 


Special Contributions and Revisions bv —F. J. MORTIMER, 
C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S., T. THORNE BAKER, R.C.S.. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I C.. Е.С.$., Е. MARTIN.DUNCAN. Е 
Е.К.Н$.. А J. NEWTON, F.RPS, A. Н. BLAKE, M.A., 
LAMBERT, M.A., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


Edited Ьу Е. J. MORTIMER, Е.К.Р.5. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants to know— 
Elementary and Explanatory. Technical and Pictorial. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 
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To the Earnest Worker 


who may have noticed our small sister a with 
eek. 


the oldest-established dry plate makers in the 
world, only manufacture materials for the serious 
photographer. They make the registered brand 
of “London” plates in the following varieties, 
of which the prices have not been increased 
except for Lantern size. 


"ORDINARY" 


plates in four degrees of rapidity—"' Ordinary," 
Instantaneous,” “ Double Instantaneous,” and 
" Speed,” the fastest made. 1/6 per doz., }-plate. 
No increase of price. 


" PANCHROMATIC” 


the famous plates introduced over seven years ago, 
that have revolutionised technical photography, 
results of a superiority undreamed of being easy 
and certain to produce. The Wratten Panchro- 
matic is a very fast plate, sensitive to all colours. 
2/- per doz.,1-plate. See our illustrated advertise- 
mentsevery alternate week. No increase of price. 


“PROCESS” 


plates have exceptionally clear shadows and 
contrast capacity. Prices reduced to 1/3, }-plate ; 
2/9, 4-plate. Price reduced. 


“LANTERN” 


plates, different from any others, giving black or 
warm tones with ease, also specially suitable for 
physical development. 1/3 per dozen, 3}X 3}. 


SARAY” 
plates for Radiography, the fastest made. 
Packed singly, 4/8; packed in pairs, 4/6 per doz., 
}-plates. No increase of price. 


ALL VARIETIES OF WRATTEN PLATES 


are noted for their freedom from mechanical 
defect, their wonderful keeping properties, 
especially in trying climates; and their conveni- 
ent packing. They are the “ aristocrats " of dry 
plates, and are used by the discerning photo- 
grapher all over the world. There is now so 
little difference between the price of these 
superior plates and any others, that they should 
surely be preferred by every photographer who 
cares anything for the material he uses. 


LIGHT FILTERS 

in over 70 varieties are manufactured by 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd.; the Wratten 
“К” filters and three-colour filters are standard 
throughout the world. These filters are supplied 
as gelatine film, or mounted in optical glass, or 
mounted in plane parallel glass optically worked 
by Adam Hilger, Ltd. Several types of holders 
for our filters are manufactured to enable them 
to be conveniently used. 


WRATTEN DARK-ROOM LAMP 


(patented) is scientifically constructed to give 
maximum light with minimum risk, for oil, gas, 
or electric light, price 15/- each. 
Write for Descriptive List, 40 pages, civing details of our 
manufactures, and * Real Orthochromatism,” 20 pages and 


8 pages illustrations, showing comparative results with 
ordinary and Panchromatic plates; post free on request, 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., 


78, Canterbury Road, CROYDON. I 
Specialists in PLATES, FILTERS, andl SAFELIGHTS. | (> 
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ROLL FILMS 
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\ 

EOPLE who use ‘the 

'" Ensignette" cameras аге _ 

always expressing astonishment at "u 

the brilliance and richness of the 7 

little negatives. They may like to 3 

know how they can get equally " 

o woe with other cameras. l 
ts really quite easy. 

d 

2 

m 

3 

1 

: 

H 
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The spools for *'Ensignette " 
cameras аге all loaded with» 
"Ensign" Roll Film. If you use 
“ Ensigns for your ordinary camera, 
youll soon see the difference— 
and youll be so pleased with the 
improved quality of your prints. 


Sold by all good Photo Dealers. 


JR cnc _ 


T Google 


MERCEDES EM EEMML EE ө 
ا‎ Ба мма hu tha Pranrlatara. HAZELL. WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Aore, London, W.C., to whom all Advertisements should be addresee i. 


Е PICTURES. 


|! PRICE TWOPENCE. 


] Y VERSATILE f 
| MOST RAPID Ё 
3 PLATES $ 
; Fine, Fast, Facile. À 
| VERSATILE} 
1 MOST RAPID Ё 
PLATES | 
“Will do every- H 
ing and : 
do it well" 
Agents or 


ILFORD, Ltd.. 
Шога, London, E. 
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иза ov the Canadian Magazine Разг. and as se. ond-class news marter in the Unite? States. 


REGISTERED AS 4 NEWSPAPER. К xisi 
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FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING — NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. 


Л! Wy VL 
TA 


Every photographer 
interested in 


ENLARGING 


should inspect our 


EASEL. 


See Page rz (Supplement). 


Manufactured in a variety SOFT, NORMAL, AND 
о о o of grades for use with VIGOROUS NEGATIVES 


WELLINGTON & WARD. ELSTREE, HERTS, 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


FOR GASLIGHT WORK. 
223 LOCKYER’S 
И Melo! and 
= Hydroquinone 
zai Developer 


is the best Developer to use. 
Only requires diluting with 


water. 
Worn А Suitable for every make of paper. 
ЧИ Price 6d., 1/5, & 2/- per bottle. 
s 7 Write for Booklet giving full 
particulars of all Lockyer's 
Preparations to 


i” 3. E. LOCKYER, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


WORLD 677217118 FAME 


АЛЫ] 
2f. 
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7 
MOUS AY 


سے 


THE FINEST PRINTING “4 cae RAT 


MEDIUM OF THE AGE COMET | SNAF-SHOT 


AUTO-SCREEN 


HOECHST (KOENIG'S) PINATYPE DYES, 


Most relíable for all Plates, Papers and Films. | 
PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. 
> 


«Т 
> HAUFF'S AMIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 


Seb Agents: FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 
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LENSES. 


For Excellence of Performance. 
Accuracy of Workmanship. 
Moderation of Cost. 


Write for Full Particulars— 


К. с J. BECK, Ltd., 


68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


YOU bb BE TAKEN 


MiCGINS PHOTO- -MOUNTER 


IF YOU ONCE USE IT 


ARI DOO лале. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN OORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 


December 29, 1913. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
is acknowledged by experts to be 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


because of its accuracy and great range of 
gradation. 


THE MOST VARIED 


because of the many exquisite colours available. 
(Over forty distinct colours.) 


THE MOST PERMANENT 

because time makes no impression upon it, 

THE MOST ARTISTIC in expression 

because it can be controlled at will, and with _ 


the immense range of transfer papers available 
any desired effect can be achieved, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


Autotype Carbon is 50 per cent. cheaper than 
any other permanent process. 


Trial Sets, containing all essentials for the beginner. 
4-plate, 3-plate, 8) X 6% 


2/6 3/6 4/6 
Write for “ First Steps in Autotype (Е. '— post free. 


SA AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


А 74, NEW W OXFORD ST., 


AUTOTYPE LONDON, W. 
At the Sign of the Kising Sun. Works: EALING. 


THE SANGER-SHEPHERD 


Price 12/6 complete 
(Inland. Postage, 4d.) 
Booklet oa : Melee 
Scientific Instrument M. 
nn Passage, Red Lion Sc. Holbora Ұ.С. 


SOME BREWSTER HOUSE SPECIALITIES 


The LANTERN and Light for Projection ог Enlarging is 
"LUNA." Complete Lantern. £6 6 0. "Luna" li only, y 

The MN BUOU AUTOCHROME. Lantern square con- 
densers, is the 

The ELECTRIC Lamps, Parallel Arc and Self-feeding Automatics, 
£3. For use off the house 

The JETS, the BREWSTER R INJECTOR and KING OF 
ETS. One to two thousand 

The EDUCATIONAL BIOSCOPE, full size spools ава results, 
£7 5 О. Machine only, £4. 


Direct iir erst pi and Specialists to Government 
Departments and Royal Societies, L.C.C., etc., etc. 


У. С. HUGHES à CQ., 
Kingsland, N. 


Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Reet, 
Catalogues: Lanterns, 6d.; ; Slides, 9d.; 


| 3008 е 
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The Original and still The BEST 


AMATEUR 
DRY MOUNTING 
OUTFIT. 


Send for Booklet, Post Free, 
“ All about Dry Mounting." 


Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., Ltd., 


27 & 28, FETTER LANE, LONDON, Е.С, 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 


In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 

10, or 36 pieces 10 х8, 1/-, Im sheets 25 х 20, 2d. 
sheet. (Orders tinder 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 

1гу a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 

for the " Gadsby Samples." 

W. FRANK GADSEBY. 
(Art Framing and Mounting,) 

BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 


FREDERICKS, 
разове Road, HAYES, Middx. 
. Ф. Studio 
Specialist. 


14 X 0 X 9 high. 
£9 15 0 


20 X 10 X 9 high. 


“£12 10 0 


— A 


T AREE mu 
IVI COLOURS] 
ounts CHARMING 
десета TEXTURES 


РЕ BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
| 37, NEWARKE STREBT, LEICESTER 


ا س ———— — —— 


JOHNSON’S PURE MOUNTANT. 


SPREADS WITH A SILKY SMOOTHNESS. 


NG 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 


All our Goods may be had on approval. Ww ATKINS 
WYN fq E'S | New thin BEE and other 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER Мыр advanced 49. 30. 


MA BILVER 

T A N K S Sion, PLATED 
ALL SIZES, 

VEST POCKET 


( ce Are ^P = : У 
os 280) 2 RS i - 9/ - 
С RAE d j PLATE. 


SCORERS 


" Beautifully made, very simple and effective." 

" Far and away ahead of others.” 

As supplied to Her Gracious Majesty 3 
The Queen, 


is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. TIME TH ERMOMETER 
The correct exposure for every speed of The Patented Scale shows’ nia 


plate, on any kindof subject, and under к 
every condition of light found simultaneously tó develop; no temperatures or 


ге сид Бор by the simple movement tables to refer to, as with all others. 

о МЕ 

Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver Standard Pattern for 7 Developers. 

Cases, 6/6 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall- Special patterns for Autochromes, 

marked, 15/- each; extra Packets of Sensitive "Rodinal," "''Rytol," ''Kodol." 

Paper, 6d. each: Dials and Glasses, 104. per [ р 

pair; Books and Speed Cards, Sd. ALL 2/7 POST FREE. 
Gem Silver Meter, 7/6 each: Silver Locket 

Meter, 9/- each; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/6 

each ; Infallible Print Meter. 5/8 each ; extra Send for Now Catalogue. 


Par # io аловат. араа oe, BEE, INDOOR. FOCAL-PLANE METERS. 
THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER | 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK OF 

EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO r 

PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. | 


‚ ® 
LS 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES | 
IN AUSTRALASIA. | 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z., 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


dere 23527 анат 
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[Gaslight Papers 
—— | 


| Vigorous Soft 


For weak, flat negatives, For contrasty and normal negatives. 


Matt 
Art (semi-matt) 


Glossy 


Oy " NUN (smooth, SAS surface) for soft & normal negatives — 
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Lantern Slides should be ade on— 


BARNET (C.G.) Lantern Plates, which give cola or warm Ni 


tones by simple development only. No dark room required. 


Barnet Photographic Competition closes to-morrow, DEC. 30. Розі prints n. | 
Priotia and Майн Westy by the пеон, ИКЕ, АТИН а VIRI kas Ot, Long Aor ums К me М 
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